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CAPE  COLON y,  NATAL,  THE  DIAMOND  FIELDS,  TRANSVAAL, 
ORANGE  FREE  STATE,  DELAGOA  BAY,  &c. 
Also  a  GAZETTEER. 


A   FEW  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

EASTERN  PBOVINCE  HERALD. — '  Messrs.  S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.  have  frequently 
published  small  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  British  colonies,  but  the  "Handbook" 
before  us  is  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  map  has  been  expressly 
prepared  for  this  work,  and  seems  to  be  correct  so  far  as  we  can  judge.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges the  assistance  of  gentlemen  whose  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  correctness 
of  the  information  given,  which  is  both  varied  and  extensive.  The  chapters  on  scenery 
and  cUmate,  natm-al  history  and  forests,  fruits  and  flowers,  are  well  deserving  of  attention. 
The  remarks  on  ostrich  farming  are  interesting,  and  the  authorities  quoted  trustworthy. 
As  a  w^ole  the  "  Handbook  for  South  Afi-ica  "  is  got  up  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  and 
contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information.  The  well-arranged  index  is  a  great  assist- 
ance when  reference  is  required.  The  colony  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Silver  &  Co.  for  the 
publication  of  this  work,  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  intending  immigrants.  A  work 
of  this  kind  was  wanted,  and  the  Handbook  will  in  some  measure  supply  a  desideratum  long 
felt.' 

KAITBARIAN  WATCHMAN.—'  A  valuable  book.' 

ATHEN^ffiinvi. — '  The  requirements  of  intending  settlers,  to  whom  these  colonies  ofEe 
a  most  promising  field  of  enterprise,  have  been  specially  considered  ;  and  the  sportsman 
anxious  to  try  the  "  best  shooting  ground  in  the  world,"  the  merchant  eager  to  extend  his 
business,  and  indeed  everyone  desirous  of  gaining  some  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
advancing  of  British  colonies,  will  find  this  volume  a  mine  of  information.' 

FIELD.—'  This  publication  is  one  of  considerable  value.  It  affords  much  general  and 
local  infoi-mation  about  South  Africa,  as  well  as  forming  a  handy  book  of  reference,  for 
which  latter  purpose  it  is  well  qualified  by  the  capital  method  of  arrangement  observed 
throughout,  and  by  the  addition  of  a  gazetteer  and  index.' 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS.—'  It  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  seek  infor- 
mation concerning  the  British  Colonies  and  the  Dutch  Republics  in  that  region  of  the 
world.  Abundant  details  are  supplied  of  their  history,  topography,  geology,  and  mineralogy, 
climate,  botany,  and  zoology ;  of  the  character  and  condition  of  their  native  races,  their 
colonial  population,  agriculture,  forests,  pastoral  resources,  mining,  trade,  and  other  industries  ; 
of  their  land  laws  and  sales,  their  tariffs,  prices,  and  wages,  and  of  their  government  attau-s. 
The  volume  is  furnished  with  a  good  map.' 

LANCET  — '  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  an  able  and  exhaustive 
description  of  the  climate,  which,  as  has  long  been  known,  is,  on  account  of  the  dryness  of  the 
air,  specially  suited  to  persons  affected  with  chronic  pulmonary  disorders.^  The  Handbook 
contains  a  great  variety  of  most  useful  information  relative  to  South  Africa. 

BROAD  ARROW  — '  The  present  works  far  exceed,  both  in  scope  and  general  utility, 
any  of  those  which  have  preceded  them.  SUver,  in  fact,  has  become  the  Murray  of  our 
Colonies.' 

EMPIRE  — '  The  work  does  not  aim  at  literary  merit  beyond  that  of  clearness  of 
statement  and  helpful  arrangement:  at  the  same  time  several  of  its  pages  are  not  wanting  in 
interest.  The  contents  include  almost  every  topic  presented  by  the  social,  political,  industrial, 
and  natural  condition  of  South  Africa;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difticult  to  mention  any  ques- 
tionings  of  an  intelligent  cmiosity  about  South  Africa  to  which  tlie  Handbook  does  not  gi\e 
a  sufficient  answer.  The  dissertation  on  Gape  Wines  contains  some  valuable  information, 
and  the  paper  on  Ostrich  Farming  presents  facts  of  a  novel  ch.iracter.  ^I'^'l^^^^'V;^^^^' 
Botany,  and  Natural  History  are  copious.  The  Diamond  and  Gold  Fields  are  fully  described. 
Altogether  an  admirable  work  of  its  class.' 

MITTHEILUNOEN.-'  A  Uook  rich  in  facts,  well  arranged,  and  diligently  worked  out.' 

LEEDS  MERCURY.-'  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  work  of  this  kind  supplying  in  a 
l)0pular  form  the  very  information  for  which  everyone  is  aslciiig.' 
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TO 

THE    THIRD  EDITION.. 

The  continued  popularity  of  this  Handbook  has  ren- 
dered the  production  of  a  Third  Edition  necessary. 
The  work  has  been  revised  throughout,  and  important 
changes  and  additions  have  been  made  in  order  to 
secure  accuracy  and  to  bring  all  information  up  to 
the  latest  date. 

The  Map  also  has  been  revised  with  care,  and 
corrected  to  the  present  time.  y 

Jul//  1,  1880. 
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TO 

THE    SECOND  EDITION. 


The  1875  Edition  of  this  Handbook,  having  been  re- 
ceived  with  favour  by  the  pubHc,  has  been  exhausted, 
rendering  another  edition  necessary.  The  work  as  now 
issued  will  be  found  to  have  many  important  additions, 
comprising  chapters  on  new  subjects  as  well  as  extended 
information  under  former  heads.  Recent  annexation  to 
the  Cape  of  large  native  districts  has  rendered  neces- 
sary a  revision  of  some  of  the  territorial  and  geographical 
statements.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the  newly  added 
districts  themselves,  the  facts  having  been  obtained  from 
the  best  sources.  The  chapter  on  Natal  has  been  re- 
written and  considerably  enlarged,  and  this  is  the  case 
also  with  the  chapters  on  the  Free  State,  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Gold  Fields.  The  Handbook  may  now,  indeed, 
be  considered  to  fairly  represent  not  only  the  Cape 
Colony,  but  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  The  statistical 
returns  given  in  the  Cape  census  for  1875  and  the 
latest  Cape  Blue  Book  have,  as  far  as  possible,  been  em- 
bodied in  the  work,  thus  securing  accuracy  and  bringing 
information  up  to  the  latest  date. 

The  work  has  been  enriched  by  etchings  represent- 
ing prominent  localities  and  characteristic  industries. 


PEEFAGE 

TO 

THE   FIRST  EDITION. 


A  Handbook  to  South  Africa,  containing  full  Informa- 
tion respecting  some  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  tlie 
Britisli  Crown,  has  long  been  a  desideratum,  and  has 
recently  become  something  more  in  consequence  of  the 
rapid  commercial  and  social  progress  of  these  now 
flourishing  colonies,  and  of  the  corresponding  inci-ease 
in  their  trade  and  communication  with  Europe. 

No  apology  can,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  this 
volume,  but  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  the  author 
has  attempted  more  than  a  cursory  description  of  the 
country.  He  has  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  his- 
torical sketch  of  a  settlement  as  old  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  having  features  of  particular  interest,  both 
from  the  different  nationalities  which  figure  in  the  story, 
and  the  long-continued  struggles  of  the  settlers  with 
hostile  native  tribes. 

He  has  also  borne  in  mind  that  South  Africa  is  a 
rich  and  inviting  field  to  the  naturalist,  the  student  of 
physical  geography,  and  the  sportsman,  and  he  has  there- 
fore  given  as  full  an  account  of  the  physical  features  of 
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TO 

SOUTH  AFEICA. 


INTRODUCTORY. 

The  history  and  present  position  of  H&r  Majesty's  pos- 
sessions in  Sontli  Africa  are  perhaps  less  known  to 
Englishmen  generally  than  that  of  any  portion  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  semi-foreign  character  of  the  popxi-  Semi- 
lation,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  older  settlements,  foreign 
the  number  of  natives  as  compared  with  Europeans — we  of  the°''' 
must  add  perhaps  the  slow  rate  of  progress,  commercially  Colony, 
and  socially,  but  recently  quickened,  have  conspired  to 
make  South  Africa  almost  as  much  a  ierra  incognita  as 
the  interior  of  the  continent.    Countries  with  certainly 
not  more  producing  power,  but  which  have  been  more 
fortunate  in  attracting  the  capital  and  labour  of  Europe, 
have  fairly  thrown  it  into  the  shade. 

This  probationary  period  of  African  history  is,  how-  General 
ever,  fast  passing  away.    The  discovery  of  diamonds  to  review. 

enriching  as  it  has  done 
eveiy  part  of  the  country— since  the  colonists  themselves 

have  on  the  whole  been  the  most  successful  diggei-s  

the  rise  of  new  industries  in  the  colony  itself,  such  as  the' 
copper-mining  in  Namaqualand,  and  the  ostrich-farming 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  the  revival  of  old  ones 
consequent  on  the  increased  population,  and  the  new- 
openings  for  trade  in  the  interior,  together  with  the 
discoveiy  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal,  and  of  extensive  coal 
fields  in  more  tlian  one  part  of  Cape  Colony,  arc  forcing 
both  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  not  only  into  notice  bub 
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into  a  commanding  position  amongst  the  members  of  the 
colonial  sisterhood.   Indeed,  the  statistics  of  the  country 
prove  that  no  colony  of  the  empire  has  made  more  pro- 
gress during  the  last  decade  than  the  Cape  and  its 
satellites  beyond  the  frontier.    Sir  George  Grey's  famous 
prophecy  that  South  Africa  would  one  day  become  a  great 
country  is  in  course  of  fulfilment.  Fourteen  years  ago  one 
steamer  per  month  between  Southampton  and  Table  Bay 
sufficed  for  the  needs  of  the  colony ;  in  1879  two  steamers 
per  week  could  barely  cope  with  the  increased  trade. 
Since  1868  the  revenue  and  imports  of  the  colony  have 
trebled  in  value  ;  and  if  we  include  diamonds  and  gold, 
the  exports  have  increased  in  a  nearly  equal  ratio.  The 
activity  of  the  Government  in  promoting  reproductive 
public  works  and  improving  the  internal  communications 
of  the  country  happily  corresponds  to  this  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity.    The  Cape  has  all  but  completed 
four  main  lines  of  railway,  and  Natal  is  constructmg  a, 
fifth.    Inland  telegraphs  are  being  extended,  and  public 
works,  in  the  shape  of  roads,  bridges,  and  mountain 
passes,  are  being  pushed  with  vigour  by  the  local  engi- 
neers.   Emigration  agents  are  employed  by  the  bape 
and  Natal  to  forward  skilled  labour  of  all  kinds  to  these 
colonies  for  the  service  of  the  Government  and  of  private 
firms  •  and  it  may  be  added  that  European  enterprise 
and  capital  are  steadily  making  their  influence  felt 
throughout  the  country.  _      n  .  -j. 

South  Africa  may  be  said  to  comprise  all  territory 
Sons.     from  the  northernmost  point  of  the  Transvaal  in  22 
south  latitude,  to  Cape  Agulhas,  latitude  34  49  ,  at  tHe 
extremity  of  the  Cape  peninsula.    It  includes 

(1)  British  Colonies  under  the  dominion  ot  the 

British  Crown.  i    j-  -n  4.„-u 

(2)  The  Orange  Free  State,  an  independent  Dutch 

■^^Ts) 'countries  inhabited  by  and  still  in  possession  of 
native  tribes,  of  which  Pondoland,  between  the  Cape  and 
Natal,  Zaluland,  to  the  north  of  the  latter  country, 
Damara  and  Ovampoland,  on  the  west  coast  and  to  the 
north  of  Great  Namaqualand,  form  the  chief  portions. 

(4)  Portuguese  territories  on  the  East  Coast  between 
Delagoa  Bay  and  Quilliniane. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  Britisli  South  African  Provinces  are  :  the  Cape 
Colony,  including  Griqualand  West,  with  its  Diamond 
Fields ;  Basutoland  and  the  Transkeian  districts  ;  I^"atal, 
on  the  East  Coast ;  and  the  Transvaal. 

The  increasing  trade  of  the  last  few  years  has  done  inter- 
much  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  the  Cape  communion 
Colonists  and  Natalians,  who  hold  possession  of  the  "'i'^'^  ^"^^ta'* 
coast,  and  the  Dutch  settlers  northwards  of  the  Orange 
River.   These  latter  communities,  which  were  formed  by 
the  migration  of  the  Dutch  Boers  at  the  close  of  the 
Kaffir  war  of  1835-6,  remained  for  a  long  time  isolated 
in  feeling  as  well  as  position  from  the  Cape  Colonists, 
and  a  portion  of  them  are,  indeed,  to  a  considerable  extent 
still  so.   But  the  opening  up  of  the  Northern  trade,  con- 
sequent on  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  diamond 
industry,  has  done  much  to  break  down  political  and 
social  divisions.    Recent  events  justify  the  hope  that 
ere  long  a  Federation  of  the  South  African  Governments 
and  dependencies  similar  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
may  be  established. 

■^wl^^^r^       9f     Colony  and  JSTatal  are  so  associated  and  with 
with  the  Trans-Orange  territories  in  commercial  and  the  Trans- 
social  relationships,  and  the  whole  life  of  the  country  if  ^^^^S^ 
we  may  so  say,  has  flowed  so  persistently  northwards 
that  the  time  has  passed  when  a  Handbook  of  South 
Africa  can  deal  exclusively  with  the  older  settlements 
It  IS  nevertheless  true  that  from  the  Cape  Colony  with 
Its  mixed  European  population,  the  communities  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  have  sprung,  and  to  m  ve 
a  proper  idea  of  their  rise,  progress,  and  present  position 
we  must  go  back  to  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the  first 
settlement  on  the  Cape  peninsula. 

When  Sir  David  Baird's  cannon  dispersed  the  Dutch  Colony  ia 
army  which  had  assembled  on  the  shores  of  Table  Bav  1806  con- 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blaauberg,  the  colony  comprised  '^'^f-^ 
four  divisions  ;  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  the  ^  sent 

USOo'HTt?  'M?^^  26,000  slaves,  and  SuU 

14,500  Hottentots,  a  httle  over  61,000  in  all.  The  revenue 
was  under  100,000Z.  In  1875  the'area  of  the  Cape  Co  W 
rroThTn"P°"  300,000  square  miles,  the  p^opuS 
Td  a  half  «^cess  of  1  million 

and  a  half  per  annum,  and  the  exports  and  imports  close 
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•upon  eleven  millions.    Seventy  years  ago,  in  the  days  of 
Governor  Janssens,  a  famous  Dutch  official,  old  Piet 
Eetief,  threw  away  on  the  beach  two  wagon- loads  of 
wool  as  unsaleable  ;  in  1872  the  value  of  this  commodity 
exported  was  3,275,150i.    At  the  earlier  time  the  terri- 
tory to  the  north  of  the  Orange  River  was  a  vast 
wilderness,  covered  with  game,  and  traversed  by  native 
tribes,  who  marched  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  all  uncon- 
scious of  the  glittering  gems  and  mines  of  wealth  which 
slumbered  under  their  feet;  now  one  Dutch  r^ubhc 
and  two  additional  English  dependencies,  including  a 
busy  and  wealthy  community  of  diamond-diggers  con- 
sume  and  export  almost  as  much  of  value  m  commoditiea 
as  the  Cape  Colony  itself.    Natal  has  shared  the  com- 
mercial  prosperity  of  the  Cape.    Though  more  distant 
from  England,  its  greater  nearness  to  the  Trans-Urange 
settlements  and  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  its  mer. 
chants  have  enabled  it  successfully  to  compete  with  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  older  colony.    _  ■ 
The  spirit  of  enterprise  and  exploration  inherent  m 
European  colonists,  the  inevitable,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
invariable,  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  encroach 
upon  lands  previously  possessed  by  the  natives,  the  dis- 
position of  the  Dutch  to  trelc  northwards  for  a  home, 
where  they  could  dwell  in  undisturbed  possession  oi  the 
soil  must  be  credited  with  these  results. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  still  greater  successes 
will  yet  be  achieved.  The  South  African  Colomes  have 
a  more  magnificent  back  country  than  perhaps  any  other 
BrTtish  possession.  The  rich  lands  of  the  T-nsvaa^^^^^^ 
Eree  State,  the  well-watered  plains  still 
are  comparatively  speaking,  unpeopled.  Before  twenty 
"eaW  ha?e  passed  a4ay  capital  and  abour  -U  do  won- 
ders  for  the  country  immediately  to  the  north  ot  the 
Orange  River,  the  settlements  will  be  pushed  forward 
to  Te  valley  of  the  Zambezi,  and  unhealthy  swamps 
will  be  cleared  and  fertilised. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  the  present  posi- 
tion  of  the  South  African  Settlements,  and  estimate  their 
chTnces  of  future  expansion,  we  must  trace  their  rise  and 
progress  commercially  and  socially,  from  the  original 
settlement. 
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CAPE  COLON Y. 


Discovery  and  History. 


Portuguese  Settlement,    a.d.  1486  to  1651. 

Few  mere  strips  of  territory  can  rival  in  historic  interest 
that  of  the  Cape  peninsula.  Its  celebrated  Table  Moun- 
tain, appearing,  as  it  often  does,  like  a  huge  solitary 
rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  must  have  been  seen  by 
the  adventurous  Phoenicians  who,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus, circumnavigated  the  continent  of  Africa  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  Christ ;  but  its  real  dis- 
covery and  earliest  authentic  history  are  associated  with 
that  intrepid  baud  of  navigators  which  made  the  name 
of  Portugal  famous  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 

In  1486  Bartholomew  Diaz  was  placed  in  command 
of  a  small  squadron,  fitted  out  by  John  II.  of  Portugal, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  East  Coast  of  Africa. 
Two  years  before,  another  Portuguese  captain,  Diego 
Cam,  and  Beliem,  of  Nuremberg,  had  reached  22°  south 
latitude,  on  the  Western  Coast  of  the  continent,  and 
planted  a  cross  on  Cape  Padi-one,  or  Cape  "  Cross,"  near 
Walvisch  Bay  ;  and  some  few  years  previously  Pedrao 
Cavalhao  had  penetrated  as  far  south  on  the  other  side 
of  Africa  as  Sofala,  working  his  way  from  Abyssinia. 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions, 
having  first  landed  and  erected  a  cross  on  Sierra  Parda, 
in  24°  south  latitude,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  pi'esent 
Sandwich  Harbour,  and  landed  also  at  Cape  Voltas, 
south  of  the  Orange  River,  near  Alexander  Bay,  both 
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on  tlie  Western  Coast,  sailed  round  the  south  point, 
doubling  the  Cape  in  the  first  instance  accidentally, 
having  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  out  of  sight  of 
land.  But  he  landed  on  September  14,  1486,  and 
planted  a  cross  on  St.  Croix  Island,  in  Algoa  Bay,  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  Great  Fish  Eiver,  which  he  named, 
after  one  of  his  own  captains  (destined  himself  subse- 
quently to  command  a  fleet  in  those  same  waters),  Rio 
del  Infante.  A  mntiny  on  board  his  ships  compelled 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  farther  explorations  and  to 
turn  homewards.  It  was  in  so  doing  that  he  sighted  the 
Cape,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Cabo  Tormentoso, 
or  Stormy  Cape,  a  designation  certainly  warranted  by  his 
experience  of  it ;  but  John  II.  changed  tlie  name  to  one 
of  brighter  omen — Cabo  de  bona  Esperanza,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope — which  it  has  ever  since  borne. 

Bartholomew  Diaz  subsequently  sailed  with  Cabral 
to  the  West  Indies,  but  finally  perished  off  the  Cape  in 
a  ship  belonging  to  a  fleet  under  Pedro  Alvarez. 

On  July  4, 1497,  the  great  navigator  Vasco  da  Gama 
sailed  from  Lisbon  in  command  of  a  small  squadron  of 
three  ships,  manned  by  sixty  sailors,  bent  on  discovering 
a  new  route  to  India  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  On 
November  19  he  doubled  the  Cape,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  discovered  the  Coast  of  Natal,  subsequently  explor- 
ing the  East  Coast  as  far  as  Melinda,  including  Delagoa 
Bay,  Quillimane,  and  Mozambique. 

Like  Bartholomew  Diaz,  Vasco  da  Gama  experienced 
not  a  little  hardship  and  danger  arising  from  the  perils 
and  privations  of  the  deep,  and  still  more  from  the  mu- 
tinous conduct  of  his  men,  of  many  of  whom  it  might  be 
said,  as  of  some  of  the  followers  of  the  great  Columbus, 
that  their  whole  courage  seemed  to  He  in  insubordina- 
tion, for  however  bold  in  their  resistance  to  authority, 
they  were  soon  discouraged  in  the  presence  of  danger. 
But,  like  that  greater  commander  in  his  more  memorable 
expedition,  Vasco  was  able  to  meet  and  overcome  these 
difficulties  by  tact  and  firmness. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Portuguese  as  chiefly  valuable  as  a  house  of  call 
for  vessels  on  their  way  to  and  from  India,  and  their 
attempts  to  form  settlements  on  the  great  African  con- 
tinent  were  at  best  but  few  and  fitful.   Still,  early  in  tho 
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sixteenth  century,  we  read  of  settlements  in  Angola  and  CAPE  COLONY 
on  Robben  Island,  &c.,  and  as  years  passed  on  the  num- 
ber of  these  settlements  increased ;  but  it  is  not  until  we 
come  to  the  Dutch  occupation  that  we  reach  what  may 
properly  be  called  the  first  period  in  the  history  of  Cape 
Colony. 

Dutch  Occupation. 

A.D.  1652  to  1806. 

The  Dutch  were  not  slow  to  see  the  great  advantage  Dutch  and 
of  the  position  of  the  Cape  peninsula,  not  simply  as  a  English  ox- 
shipping  station,  but  as  the  home  for  a  thriving  and  po-  P^"^'^"^- 
pulous  settlement.  But  others  beside  them  had  long 
before  this  been  inchned  to  dispute  with  Portugal 
the  exclusive  right  to  the  Cape  territory.  As  early  as 
1591  an  English  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
James  Lancaster  (since  famous  as  an  arctic  navigator) 
anchored  in  Table  Bay  ;  and  in  1620  formal  possession 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  taken  by  Captains  Shil- 
linge  and  Fitzherbert,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty, 
James  I.  It  was  in  1595  that  the  first  Dutch  fleet,  under 
Jan  de  Molenaar,  consisting  of  four  ships,  anchored  in 
Table  Bay — the  voyage  out  and  home  lasting  just  two 
years  and  four  months.  But  nothing  more  seems  to 
have  come  of  either  of  these  expeditions. 

The  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  formed  in  1602  Dutch  East 
(three  years  after  that  of  our  own  country),  and  for  fifty  I°dia  Com- 
years  each  Dutchman  on  his  way  to  and  from  India  was 
doomed  to  gaze  with  envious  eyes  on  the  fair  Portuguese 
possessions.    At  last,  in  1652,  Jan  Van  Riebeek  landed  Landing  of 
in  Table  Bay,  with  a  small  party  of  colonists,  empowered  "^^^ 
to  form  a  settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    A  fort 
was  commenced  on  the  Zoete,  or  Sweet  River,  which 
forms  the  nucleus  of  the  present  oastle. 

The  country  was  at  that  time  inhabited  by  a  people  The  Rie- 
called  Quaiqu£E,to  whom  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  of  Hot-  ^^^'^ 
tentots.  The  Riebeek  settlers  were  but  poorly  furnished 
in  the  first  instance,  and  underwent  great  hardships.  For 
many  years  their  territory  extended  only  a  very  few- 
miles  round  the  present  site  of  Cape  Town,  but  they 
gradually  extended  their  borders.  Partly  by  force,  and 
partly  by  contracts  so  devised  that  all  the  advantage 
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CAPE  COLONY  should  be  on  one  side,  they  deprived  the  natives  by  de- 
grees  of  move  and  more  of  their  country,  and  never 
scrupled  to  make  slaves  of  them  when  they  had  the 
power.  Besides  the  Dutch,  the  community  included 
Germans,  Flemings,  Portuguese,  and  adventurers  from 
other  European  countries. 
Ifcma  We  must  not  linger  over  these  earlier  years  of  the 

colonial  Dutch  occupation,  but  will  extract  a  few  choice  morsels 
historj'.  from  Mr.  Hall's  admirable  table  of  chronological  events 
attached  to  his  '  Manual  of  South  African  Geography,' 
as  samples  which  will  tell  moi-e  of  the  general  condition 
and  customs  of  the  people  than  many  pages  of  mere 
description  : — 

'  June  6,  1652. — First  child  born  in  the  Fort  of  Good 
Hope.' 

'October  2.  —  Herman  Van  Vogelaar,  Volunteer, 
sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows  from  the  butt  of  his 
muskeb,  for  wishing  the  purser  at  the  devil  for  serving 
out  penguins  instead  of  beef  and  pork. 

'  January  23,  1653. — This  night  it  appeared  as  if  the 
lions  would  take  the  fort  by  storm. 

'  April  24,  1654. — This  day  there  was  found  in  the 
mountain  a  dead  bosman-neken,  called  in  Batavia  an 
ourang-outang,  as  large  as  a  small  calf,  with  long  hairy 
arms  and  legs  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  which  our  people 
ate  from  hunger,  for  there  is  little  nourishment  in  the 
pot-herbs. 

'  Young  girls  sent  from  orphan  houses  in  Amsterdam 
to  Cape. 

'January  8,  1655. — The  chaplain's  wife  gives  birth 
to  a  second  son.  All  the  other  ladies  are  also  soon 
likely  to  follow  her  example. 

'  March  15, 1657.— Jan  Wouters,  assistant,  sentenced, 
for  blasphemous  injuries  against  the  characters  of  females 
at  the  Cape,  including  the  commander's  wife,  to  beg 
pardon  on  his  bare  knees,  to  be  bored  through  the 
tongue,  to  forfeit  his  wages,  and  to  be  banished  three 
years.'  It  is  added  in  explanation  that  he  was  mercifully 
dealt  with  in  not  having  a  heavier  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  on  account  of  his  wife's  pregnancy,  her  hope  of  in- 
creasing the  population  of  the  colony  evidently  being  set 
over  against  the  '  blasphemous  injuries  '  inflicted  by  her 
husband  on  other  ladies. 
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*  March  26, 1658.— First  cargo  of  slaves  from  Guinea  CAPE  COLOWY 
arrived  at  the  Cape.' 

'  1659. — First  war  between  colonists  and  natives,  caused  First  war 
by  cattle  stolen  by  the  latter  from  near  Liesbeek  River. 

'  May  7,  1662. — Commander  Jan  Van  Riebeek  em-  grid 
barks  with  his  family  for  Batavia.    Ten  years  since  the  natives, 
formation  of  the  settlement.' 

August  10. — His  successor,  Van  Wagenaar,  prays  Van  Wag- 
the  Council  of  Seventeen  to  send  him,  by  next  ships,  a  ^^^^'^  sue- 
little  coarse  window- glass  and  lead,  to  glaze  the  windows  j;,^ 
of  the  fort,  now  only  covered  with  some  coarse  cotton,  Kicbeek. 
and  a  few  common  paintings,  to  cover  the  ugly  bare  walls 
of  our  front  hall,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  our  desolate 
dwellings.     Nexb  year  he  asks  for  two  bells  'to  enliven 
the  farmers  in  this  lonely  place.'    The  date  on  the  bell, 
which  still  rings  the  hours  in  the  castle,  is  1697.  This 
must  have  been  long  after  poor  Van  Wagenaar  had 
ceased  to  pray  the  great  Council  of  the  Seventeen. 

In  1665  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  cap- 
ture, by  surprise,  an  English  man-of-war,  the  '  King 
Charles,'  which  had  anchored  in  Table  Bay. 

In  1666  Antony  Jans  and  Antony  Arents  sen- 
tenced, for  stealing  a  cabbage,  to  be  flogged,  to  work  in 
irons  on  Robben  Island  for  three  years,  and  forfeit  four 
months'  wages.  Certainly  these  sentences  do  not  '  lean 
to  mercy's  side.'  Nor  could  even  the  graces  of  civiHsed 
society  be  cultivated  without  cost,  for  the  following  year 
Governor  Van  Quaalbergen  was  dismissed  the  company's 
service,  for  exchanging  civilities  with  a  French  governor, 
homeward-bound,  and  not  allowing  him  to  '  float  on  his 
own  fins.' 

These  are  the  sort  of  trifles  of  which  human  life  is 
made,  and  which,  therefore,  belong  more  truly  to  human 
histonj  than  much  that  seems  to  be  of  greater  dignity 
and  moment. 

But  there  is  one  event  which  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over  quite  so  lightly. 

During  the  years  1685-8  the  colony  at  Cape  Town  Arrival  of 
was  largely  reinforced  by  French  emigrants,  mostly  Hu-  ^'i-cnch 
guenots^,  driven  from  their  own  country  by  the  Revocation  {cs?"!""'^' 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  of  whom  as  many  as  three  hun-  ' 
dred  men,  women,  and  children— steady,  industrious, 
intelligent,  conscientious— settled  down  in  the  neigh- 
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bourliood  of  the  Paarl  and  Stellenbosch,  They  intro- 
duced  a  new  and  most  valuable  social  element  into 
colonial  life ;  and  they  added  largely  to  its  industrial 
resources  by  the  introduction  of  the  vine,  the  culture  of 
which  is  becoming  almost  every  year  a  matter  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Cape  community.  The  famous  Con- 
stantia  Vineyards  were  first  planted  by  S.  Van  der  Stell 
about  1688. 

By  1714  they  began  to  be  celebrated  for  their  luscious 
wines,  and  in  1794  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  sixty  half-aums  of  wine  at  twenty-five  rix- 
doUars  each. 

Gradually  the  vineyards  spread  along  what  is  now 
the  line  of  the  Wellington  Railway  to  the  foot  of  the 
Hottentot  Holland  Mountains,  and  afterwards  through 
the  mountain  passes,  brightening  the  landscape,  and  sup- 
porting, as  they  continue  to  do,  a  very  considerable 
population. 

In  1739  the  first  Moravian  mission  was  established 
by  Schmidt  on  the  site  of  the  present  Genadendal.  It 
was  looked  upon  with  great  distrust  and  jealousy  by  the 
Dutch  authorities.  Schmidt  was  forbidden  to  baptize 
his  Hottentot  converts,  and,  after  four  years  of  incessant 
and  harassing  opposition,  compelled  to  leave  the  Cape. 
So  determined  was  the  hostihty  of  the  Government,  that  a 
parish  clerk,  for  having  been  associated  with  him,  was  de- 
prived of  his  appointment  and  ordered  to  Batavia.  Fifty 
years  later  this  missionwas  renewed  under  faii-er  auspices. 

On  May  20,  1737,  occurred  a  terrible  gale,dui"ing 
which  seven  richly-laden  East  Indiamen,  homeward- 
bound,  were  wrecked  on  the  shore  of  Table  B^y.  Out 
of  714  men  belonging  to  these  ships'  crews  207  souls 
perished,  and  the  loss  of  merchandise  was  very  great. 
One  East  Indiaman,  riding  at  anchor  at  the  tune,  was 
saved  owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  head  steers- 
man, who  weighted  the  anchor  with  three  large  iron  can- 
nons, by  which  they  were  able  to  withstand  the  gale.  On 
returning  home  he  was  rewarded  with  a  ship  of  his  own 
to  command.  The  storm  occurred  on  the  day  before  that 
in  which  the  ships  were  to  have  sailed,  so  that  all  their 
captains  were  on  shore  at  the  time  to  receive  their  papers. 

In  a  curious  old  book  published  in  Germany  m  1/84 
many  interesting  details  are  given  of  the  social  Life  aad 
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manners  of  the  period.  According  to  Mr.  O.  F.  Mnntzel,  CAPE  COLONY 
the  author,  military  life  at  the  Castle  must  have  gone  on  life  at  the 
from  day  to  day  like  some  elaboi'ate  piece  of  Dutch  Castle, 
clock-work.  Everything  was  arranged,  down  to  the 
minutest  detail,  to  take  place  to  the  minute  with  fault- 
less regularity.  On  account  of  the  tremendously  stormy 
winds,  he  informs  us,  no  open  clock  can  be  used  at  the 
Cape,  but  in  the  Castle  there  was  an  accurately  manu- 
factured sun-dial,  and  in  the  guard-house  two  soldiers, 
called  '  Rondegangers,'  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  watch 
an  hoiu'-glass,  and  take  turns  to  reverse  it  when  the 
sand  had  run  out.  Then  they  had  to  ascend  a  small 
tower  placed  over  the  Castle-gate,  and  with  a  cudgel 
strike  a  bell  weighing  six  hundredweight  as  many  blows 
as  may  denote  the  hour.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing the  guard  turns  out,  and  different  officials  have  to 
be  called,  each  in  the  proper  rotation.  As  soon  as  the 
guard  under  arms  are  relieved,  the  two  trumiDeters 
sound  a  morning  call  by  a  flourish  of  their  trumpets. 
When  these  have  finished,  the  drummer  belonging  to 
the  guard-house  steps  out,  as  well  as  the  one  selected  for 
the  day,  and  they  sound  the  reveille.  In  the  meantime 
the  adjutant  and  sergeants  arrive,  and  by  this  time  it  is 
so  light  that  a  written  paper  can  be  read.  The  guard 
are  now  called  to  arms,  and  the  adjutant,  accompanied 
by  seven  of  the  patrol,  goes  to  Government  House,  in 
order  to  fetch  the  key  of  the  gate,  which  is  carried  by 
one  soldier  and  protected  by  the  other  six  with  pikes. 
When  the  adjutant  returns  "only  the  little  door  in  the 
gate  is  opened ;  the  corpoi-al  and  two  men  go  out,  see  if  all 
outside  is  right,  let  down  the  bar,  leave  one  man  by  it  as 
sentry,  and  then  return  with  the  other  to  report.  Here- 
upon the  main  guard  present  arms,  the  gate  is  opened, 
the  drummer  beats  a  roll  upon  his  drum,  the  sentry  at 
the  bar  fixes  it  above  and  places  himself  at  liis  post  out- 
side  the  Castle-gate,  and  the  man  iip  in  the  tower  tolls 
the  bell,  whilst  the  adjutant  and  his  seven  attendants 
take  the  key  to  Government  House  and  give  it  over. 

At  six  o'clock  and  again  at  seven  some  more  clock-  Legal  and 
work  has  to  be  gone  through  ;  and  Avhen  the  '  ronde-  ""'O"^ 
gauger'  has  struck  nine  o'clock  he  rings  the  bell,  as  a  J^^e^t^" 
sign  that  the  Senate  will  now  assemble,  either  for  matters 
ot  justice  or  political  consultations,  and  all  who  are  sum- 
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CAPE  COLONY  moned  before  it  or  -who  have  any  complaint  to  malce 
must  appear.  On  Saturdays  all  matters  concerning  the 
matrimonial  state  come  before  it.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged and  -wish  to  be  married  must,  before  the  banns 
are  published,  present  themselves  in  person,  and  be 
examined  as  to  -^vhether  there  are  any  hindrances  in  the 
shape  of  near  relationship,  blood-kindred,  or  anything 
else.  If  not,  their  names  are  entered  in  a  register,  and 
a  matrimonial  ^e7'jJiii  is  handed  them. 

Again  at  eleven  o'clock  the  signal  was  given  for 
mechanics,  workpeople,  and  slaves  to  take  their  hour  of 
rest ;  clerks  and  ofiBcials  were  also  permitted  to  lay  aside 
the  pen  and  go  home. 

At  twelve,  one,  two,  four,  six — more  clockwork,  until 
at  seven,  with  many  elaborate  manoeuvres,  everything 
was  wound  up  for  the  night,  and  the  '  rondegangers ' 
kept  watch  while  the  Castle  slept. 

Such  elaborate  playing  at  soldiers  may  have  served 
to  relieve,  where  it  did  not  aggravate,  the  monotony  of 
colonial  life,  but  was  worse  than  useless  as  a  precau- 
tionary measure  against  any  real  dangers  menacing  the 
Cape  settlement.  In  spite  of  all  their  drill  the  soldiers 
were  wretchedly  inefficient,  and  the  Castle  would  almost 
at  any  time  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  an  attackmg 
force. 

But  if  such  were  the  ideas  at  Cape  Castle  one  ceases 
to  wonder  at  the  mingled  weakness  and  tyranny  of  the 
system  of  policy  that  too  often  characterised  the  Govern- 
ment ;  the  childish  and  vexatious  restrictions,  the  need- 
less interferences  with  trade  and  agriculture,  all  tending 
to  discourage  industry  and  enterprise  and  to  u-ntate  the 
minds  of  the  settlers.  .      .„  . 

But  we  have  more  genial  pictures  of  social  lite  m 
the  colony  at  this  period.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  (and  here  regularity  of  observance  was  certainly 
an  advantage)  for  the  Governor  to  give  two  great  enter- 
tainments every  vear— one  in  February,  as  a  iarewell  to 
the  first  East  Indian  homeward-bound  fleet  which  was 
ready  to  leave,  when  the  admiral,  vicc-admiral  com- 
mander, and  all  the  ships'  captains  wei-e  magnificently 
entertained.  The  other  was  held  on  October  20,  when 
the  Burgher  force  had  gone  through  their  annual  mili- 
tary evolutions.   There  were  games,  musiQ,  and  dancing, 
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a  vast  consumption  of  gunpowder;  no  lack  of  "wine, 
beer,  pastry,  cakes,  and  every  kind  of  refresliment. 
There  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing except  moderation.  Drunkenness  was  provided 
for  in  the  programme  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  on 
these  auspicious  occasions.  It  must  be  conceded  that  if 
these  grave  Dutchmen  took  their  pleasure  sadly,  they 
took  it,  as  far  as  could  be,  decorously.  It  was  arranged 
that  some  companies  should  keep  the  feast  one  day, 
the  others  the  next,  so  that  the  whole  garrison  might 
not  be  disabled  together.  By  this  arrangement  all  were 
enabled  to  get  quietly  and  comfortably  intoxicated  in 
turn  to  their  hearts'  content,  as  often  as  the  great 
Carnival  of  the  Cape  came  round. 

The  punishments  inflicted  upon  criminals  and  others  Admi 
were  not  without  a  certain  grim  humour,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  examples  already  cited  ;  but  they  were 
oftentimes  arbitrary  and  brutal  in  the  extreme.  It  was 
the  custom  for  prisoners  awaiting  their  trial  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  dark  hole,  with  their  feet  in  the  stocks,  or 
secured  by  an  iron  chain,  for  four.  Eve,  or  six  weeks 
before  they  underwent  their  preliminary  trial  or  first 
examination.  '  This,'  as  the  chronicler  before  quoted 
naively  remarks,  '  often  had  an  excellent  effect — they 
became  through  it  so  docile  and  so  mild  that  they  con- 
fessed all  that  was  in  their  hearts.'  No  wonder,  poor 
fellows,  if  they  sometimes  confessed  a  great  deal  more. 

One  graphic  account  is  given  of  the  execution  of  a 
poor  wretch  named  Barbier,  who  seems  to  have  been 
guilty  of  intrigue  and  falsehood,  and  who  doubtless 
deserved  some  punishment.  But  he  was  taken  to  the  place 
of  execution,  and,  after  a  short  prayer  from  the  Reformed 
Church  minister,  was  stripped  naked  by  the  executioner's 
assistant,  and  bound  upon  a  double  wooden  cross,  used 
for  those  who  were  condemned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel. 
First,  his  right  hand  was  struck  off  with  an  axe,  then  his 
head,  and  afterwards  he  was  drawn  and  quartered.  Tho 
entrails  were  buried  under  the  gallows.  The  head  and 
hand  were  nailed  upon  a  pole,  and  this  was  placed  upon 
the  highway  leading  from  the  Castle  to  the  Plattelands. 
The  four  quarters  were  sent  far  into  the  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, and  there  securely  nailed  upon  posts. 

'After  this  mournful  and  tragical  spectacle,'  adds  the 
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chror-icler, '  all  was  again  peacefal  and  quiet  through  the 
whole  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  aud  with  truth  one  could  say 
that  no  one  in  this  place  found  his  happiness  in  looking 
forward  to  better  times,  but  rather  possessed  it  in  a 
peaceful  enjoyable  present.' 

An  ordinary  punishment  for  a  military  offence,  such 
as  sleeping  on  guard,  which,  in  the  drowsy  summer 
months,  with  the  south-east  wind  blowing,  often  re- 
quired no  common  resolution  to  prevent,  was  for  the 
culprit  to  be  placed  between  three  halberds  (or  triangle), 
so  that  he  could  not  move  himself,  and,  in  this  position,^ 
to  be  beaten  by  two  persons  with  thin  Spanish  reeds  or 
canes  half  a  finger  thick.  These  flagellators  were  re- 
lieved from  time  to  time  by  soldiers  of  the  main  guard, 
so  that  each  criminal  had  to  bear  about  eight  or  ten 
reliefs,  selected  two  and  two  from  among  his  comrades, 
who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  were  mercifal  in  their  administra- 
tion. After  this  he  had  to  march  backwards  and  for- 
wards as  he  was  best  able,  before  the  guard-house, 
hearing  five  muskets  on  his  shoulders,  and  was  confined 
to  barracks  for  six,  eight,  or  twelve  weeks. 

This  inhuman  punishment  was  afterwards  reduced  to 
running  the  gauntlet  ten  or  twelve  times,  which  was 
eonsidered  a  remarkably  mild  measure. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Dutch  occupation  many  of 
the  more  flagrant  abuses  were  remedied,  and  incompe- 
tent and  tyrannical  governors  superseded,  but  to  the 
very  last  far  too  much  power  was  entrusted  to  them. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  of  the  local  _Govern- 
ment  that  it  attempted  too  much,  and  as  the  inevitable 
result  accomplished  too  little.  It  was  weak  but  meddle- 
some. It  attemjDted  to  teach  everybody  his  business ; 
interfered  in  all  sorts  of  matters,  commercial,  social, 
and  political,  that  had  m.uch  better  have  been  left  to 
themselves,  while  matters  of  far  greater  moment  were 
neglected  which  belonged  legitimately  to  its  own  pro- 
vince. Thus,  so  late  as  1780,  when  an  English  fleet, 
under  Commander  Johnstone,  was  threatening  the  Cape, 
and  the  only  defence  of  the  Dutch  for  the  time  being  lay 
in  the  French  fleet,  under  Admiral  Suffren,  at  St.  Jago, 
leisure  was  found  for  such  vexatious  trifling  as  the  fol- 
lowing deed  of  burghership  granted  to  J.  H.  Gous, 
tailor,  formerly  a  soldier  :  '  He  is  graciously  allowed  to 
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practise  his  craffc  as  a  tailor,  but  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
abandon  the  same  or  adopt  any  other  mode  of  living, 
but,  when  it  may  be  deemed  necessary,  to  go  back  into 
his  old  capacity  and  pay,  and  be  transported  hence  if 
thought  fit.' 

To  this  mischievous  and  mistaken  policy  may  be 
attributed,  indirectly,  many  of  the  barbarities  that  took 
place  in  connection  with  the  native  population.  Too 
"  weak  to  discharge  its  own  proper  functions,  the  Govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  delegate  its  power  too  largely  to 
the  farmers  themselves,  and,  as  was  almost  inevitable, 
this  power  was  abused  in  many  cases  ;  in  some  in- 
stances shamelessly  abused,  thoagh  never,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  justify 
the  language  employed  by  a  recent  writer,  who  charges 
the  colonial  commandex^s  of  the  olden  time  with  the  '  com- 
mission of  cruelties  more  horrible  than  any  perpetrated 
by  Cortes  in  Mexico  or  Pizarro  in  Peru.'  Where  the 
reality  is  unquestionably  so  bad  it  is  needless  to  indulge 
in  exaggeration.  The  abuses  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
slavery  existed,  and  were  sometimes  aggravated  by  special 
causes.  And  the  settlers  were,  doubtless,  often  irritated 
almost  beyond  endurance  by  the  robbery  of  their  cattle, 
by  the  wanton  injury  done  to  their  property,  and  by  the 
treachery  of  the  natives.  With  the  power  of  punishment 
almost  absolutely  in  their  own  hands,  justice  was  morally 
sure  sometimes  to  give  place  to  vengeance ;  and  while 
we  cannot  justify  their  conduct,  our  own  hands  are  not, 
unfortunately,  so  clean  in  the  matter  as  to  qualify  us  to 
pronounce  a  very  weighty  condemnatioa  on  them. 

The  Gamtoos  River  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Hottentots  and  Kaffir  races,  and  was  early  adopted 
by  the  Dutch  as  their  eastern  boundary.  But  with  the 
growth  of  the  colony  they  began  to  push  their  territory 
in  this  direction  past  this  river,  and  so  came  into  collision 
with  the  Kaffirs.  In  1780  they  extended  their  frontier 
to  the  Great  Pish  River. 

While  meddling  in  so  many  matters  of  trivial  im- 
portance the  Government  sometimes  displayed  a  singular 
want  of  enterprise  and  foresight  in  afifairs  of  greater 
moment.  Thus  in  1782  the  burghers  were  forbidden  to 
build  a  bi-idge  over  Berg  River,  on  the  ground  of  the 
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CAPE  COLONY  itjiury  it  would  do  to  the  pontoon-keepers.    And  some 

  years  later  Governor  Janssens  replied  to  a  memorial 

presented  to  him  by  the  capital  post-town  of  the  colony 
on  the  decadence  of  the  country  in  these  remarkable 
•words :  '  With  regard  to  your  inclmation  to  strengthen 
the  Cape  with  a  new  settlement,  we  must,  to  our  sorrow, 
but  with  all  sincerity,  declare  that  we  cannot  perceive 
any  means  whereby  more  people  could  find  a  sub- 
sistence  here,  whether  by  farming  or  otherwise,  partly 
because  those  who  reside  in  the  Cape  or  m  the  Table 
Valley  (except  a  few  gardeners  and  tradesmen,  such  as 
blacksmiths,  waggonmakers,  shoemakers,  and  tailors;, 
chiefly  subsist  by  tap-houses,  or  by  lodgmg  ship  passen- 
gers Their  numbers  have,  besides,  so  much  increased 
that,"  when  we  contemplate  the  number  of  children  grow- 
ino-  up,  we  frequently  ask  ourselves,  not  only  how  they 
could  find  other  means  of  subsistence,  but  also  what  it  is 
to  end  in  at  last,^aud  what  they  can  lay  hands  on  to  pro- 
cure their  bread,' &c.  n  ,1  •  1 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  predictions  of  this  humane 
painstaking  Governor,  so  anxious  to  do  what  was  best 
and  wisest  for  the  colony,  but  so  ^^erly  unable  to  dis- 
cem  the  signs  of  the  times,  without  feeling  that  t  was 
time  that  the  '  old  order '  should  give  place  to  the  new 
It  sounds,  indeed,  almost  like  a  dirge  on  that  which  was 
already  decaying  and  waxing  old,  and  ready  soon  to 

"^the\T:^sfer  of  power  from  the  Dutch  to  the  Enghsh 
mny  be  said  to  have  commenced  before  tt^s  time  but 
was  efi-ected  by  degrees  and  very  slowly  ^^Sed 
took  as  many  as  twenty  years  from  the  first  authoiised 
interposition  of  England  before  the  colony  passed  once 
and  for  all  under  British  power.  q„.„iu„ 
In  1795  the  colonists  of  Graaf-Rejmet  and  Swellen- 
dam  teased  partly  into  insurrection  by  the  mingled 
t  eTknesrand'  arbitrariness  of  the  Cape  Government 
and  acting  partly  it  may  be  under  the  contag  on  of  the 
revolutSnary  principles  which  then  prevailed  m  Europe, 
Skd  a-ainst  the  Datch  domiaion  expelled  the  land- 
dros  s  of  both  these  districts,  and  declared  a  ft-ee  republ  c 
Colo.y  at'steflendam.  The  British  Go vei.ment  t^^^^^^^^^^^ 
becomes  a  „  fl„»t  to  support  tlie  authority  of  the  1  rince  ot  uiango 
?*Sio„    La  takopoL'ession  of  tho  colony  ml>s  name.  Admural 
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Elphinstone  and  General  Craig  were  placed  in  command,  CAPE  COLONY 

and  on  the  capitulation  of  the  Cape  the  latter  was  ap-  " 

pointed  first  English  Governor.    A  new  spirit  was  in-  The  first 
fused  into  the  condact  of  public  affairs.    Batteries  were  English 
erected  on  Devil's  Hill  and  Craig's  Tower,  and  Fort  Governor. 
Frederic  built  in  Algoa  Bay.    The  first  native  regiment 
of  Hottentots  was  also  raised  by  General  Craig.  He 
was  succeeded  in  1797  by  Earl  Macartney,  who  pro- 
claimed the  colonial  boundary  to  be  the  Great  Fish 
River,  Tarka,  Bamboesberg,  and  Zuurbergen,  to  the  Plet- 
tenberg  Baaken,  and  along  the  south  edge  of  Bushman- 
land  to  the  Kamiesberg,  and  along  the  Buffel's  River  to 
the  Atlantic.    Lord  Macartney  had  to  contend  with  not 
a  little  jealousy  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 
colonists  during  what  may  be  called  the  British  Protec- 
torate.    On  one  occasion  the  burgher  senate  actually 
refused  the  Governor  the  use  of  the  Town  Hall  to  cele- 
brate the  King's  birthday.    Sir  G.  Young  was  appointed 
Governor  m  1800,  and  the  following  year,  at  the  Peace  of 
Amiens^  it  was  agreed  that  the  Cape  should  be  restored 
to  the  Batavian  republic.    In  accordance  with  this  treaty 
It  was  evacuated  by  the  English,  and  passed  once  moro 
into  the  possession  of  Holland,  General  Janssens,  whose 
dismal  prognostications  of  the  future  we  have  quoted 
being  appointed  Governor.  ' 

Governor  Janssens  may  be  said,  in  that  remarkable 
state-document,  to  have  written  without  knowino-  it 
the  epitaph  of  the  Dutch  rule  in  Cape  Colony"  for 
on  the  renewal  of  hostilities  England  determined  to 
take  possession.    Her  fleet  is  signalled  off  Cape  Town 
on   January  4,  1806.     The   battle  of  Blaawberg  is  The  battle- 
fought  on  the  8th,  and  on  the  10th  the  town  capitu-  o'-Blaaw- 
Jates  to  the  English  forces  under  Sir  David  Baird  The 
final  capitulation  of  General  Janssens  took  place  on  the 
27th  January,  from  which  day  the  British  ensign  has 
we  beheve,  never  ceased  to  float  from  Cape  Castle' 
though  It  was  not  until  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1815)  that 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  formally  and  definitely 
ceded  by  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  ^ennitely 
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Establishment  and  Consolidation  of  Britisli  Power. 

A.D.  1806  to  1874 

We  commence  our  brief  history  of  this  period  with  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  colony 
during  the  seven  years  of  the  first  British  occupation. 
For  the  particulars  given  we  are  mainly  indebted  to 
Mr  George  M.  Theal's  admirable  compendium  of  South 
African  History  and  Geography,'  a  third  edition  of  which 
was  issued  in  1877  by  the  Lovedale  Institution  Press. 

Cape  Town,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury,  contained  between  1,100  and  1,200  houses,  inha- 
bited by  about  5,500  whites  and  free  people  of  colour, 
and  10  000  slaves.    Besides  the  Castle,  forts,  and  bar- 
racks, its  principal  buildings  were  the  Government 
House,  the  Eeformed   Dutch  Church,  the  Lutheran 
Church,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Hall  of  the  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, a  theatre,  and  a  large  building  used  as  a  Govern- 
ment  slave-pen.  Many  of  the  residents  in  the  townwei^e 
persons  who  had  estates  in  the  country,  and  who  through 
their  slaves  retailed  their  farm-produce  ;  others  were  in 
the  Government  service  ;  some  were  petty  traders ;  and 
some  gained  a  Hving  by  hiring  out  their  slaves  as  arti- 
ficers and  labourers.     The  free  people  of  colour  were 
mostly  fishermen.    Food  was  extremely  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful, but  fire-wood  very  dear,  as  nearly  all  the  large 
forest  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  had  long  since 
disappeared.    The  births  were  to  the  deaths  as  25  to  ii, 
the  rate  of  mortahty  being  less  than  three  m  a  hundred 

^""""The^boundaries  of  the  colony,  as  proclaimed  by  Earl 
Macartney  in  1797,  have  been  already  given.    The  area, 
including  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  and  Drakenstein,  Swel- 
lendam  and  Graaf-Reynet  districts,  was  about  120  000 
sauare  miles.    The  entire  population  is  estimated  at 
61  500  or  little  more  than  one  soul  for  every  two  square 
miles  oi  ground.    Now  the  area  is  nearly  300,000  square 
miles,  and  the  population  is  about  a  million  and  a  Halt. 
The  farms  originally  granted  to  the  early  settlers  were 
Settlers  and  ...'i^u  consisting  of  120  acres  each.    The  other  farms 
farms.         ji-^^n"^    )  <-« 
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annum,  irrespective  of  locality,   quality  of  soil,  &c.   

These  were  in  number  somewhat  under  2,000,  nominally 
of  the  same  size  as  the  freehold  farms,  but  owing  to  en- 
croachment and  other  irreg-ularities, — frequently  much 
larger.    Indeed,  Mr.  Theal  computes  that  on  an  average 
throughout  the  whole  colony  the  farms  contained  four 
times  the  quantity  of  land  allowed  by  Government.  The 
lease  was  renewable  from  year  to  year  on  payment  of  the 
rent,  so  that  the  tenure  vu-tually  amounted  to  a  lease 
held  in  perpetuity.     All  farm-buildings  erected,  fruit 
trees  or  vineyards,  &c.,  planted,  were  called  '  opstal,'  and 
were  saleable  like  any  other  kind  of  property.    The  loro- 
duce  consisted  chiefly  of  fruit,  grain,  vegetables,  and 
wme,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  was  carried  on  in 
a  very  slovenly  manner,  chiefly  by  slave-labour,  and  with 
implements  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive  description. 
Lord  Macartney,  during  his  brief  administration,  made 
niost  praiseworthy  efi'orts  to  introduce  a  better  system 
of  farmmg,  but  without  much  effect  in  those  early  days 
Still  something  was  done,  for  during  the  short  period  of 
the  English  occupation,  about  seven  years,  although  no 
new  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  many  of  the 
old  ones  were  considerably  modified,  the  revenue  was  in- 
creased nearly  threefold  from  what  it  had  been  under  the 
last  years  of  the  Netherlands  East  India  Company.  This 
of  course,  was  owing,  not  so  much  to  improved  farmino^ 
as  to  improved  administration ;  the  change  fi'om  the  old 
recrime  to  one  of  sound  statesmanship  and  wise  enterprise  • 
but,  still,  some  improvement  must  have  taken  place  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  country  to  produce  such  splendid 
results  under  cu-cumstances  so  unfavourable 

The  revenue  was  derived  from  wine  and  spirit  licences,  Eevenue. 
which  were  sold  annually  to  the  highest  bidder :  from 
auction  dues,  at  the  rate  of  three  and  a  half  per  cent,  on 
moveaole  goods,  and  half  that  percentage  on  immove- 
able  property ;  from  transfer  dues,  on  the  sale  of  fi^eehold 
estates  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money;  from 
land-rents;  import  and  export  duties;  duty  levied  on 
larm-produce,  averaging  somewhat  under  five  per  cent  • 
anTn.  fT'^^'l?^^'''  money;  Stamps,  sale  of  opstals 

droX^  an'hol'''.  ^^P^ 

c  2 
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CAPE  COLONK        The  revenue  derived  from  these  sources  increased  in 

  1798  to  64,000^.,  in  1799  to  72,000Z.,  in  1800  to  74,000L, 

and  in  1801  to  90,000L,  at  whicli  figure  it  was  handed 
over  once  more  to  the  Dutch.  Government. 
Adminis-  The  administration  of  justice  also  underwent  some 

tration  of  modification  during  the  Englisli  occupation  at  the  close 
jubUce.  j^g^  century,  though  this  was  rather  in  the  new 

spirit  infused  into  the  government  than  in  any  marked 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  procedure.    In  each  of  the 
country  districts  there  was  a  Court  of  Landdrost  and 
Heemraden,  appointed  to  decide  police  cases  and  civil 
cases  when  the  amount  sued  for  did  not  exceed  301.  In 
Cape  Town  there  was  a  petty  court  with  rather  greater 
power,  as  civil  cases,  when  the  sum  sued  for  did  not  ex- 
ceed 401.,  were  therein  adjudicated.  The  Supreme  Court, 
or  High  Court  of  Justice,  consisted  of  seven  burghers, 
chosen  from  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
town.    In  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  Company  a  major- 
ity of  its  members  was  always  secured  from  among  the 
officers  of  the  Government.    At  that  time  the  members 
received  no  salaries,  but  were  permitted  to  take  presents 
fi-om  one  or  both  of  the  parties  who  had  suits  before  the 
court.    Lord  Macartney  placed  them  in  a  more  indepen- 
dent position,  by  attaching  salaries  to  the  office.  The 
proceedings  of  this  court  were  always  carried  on  with 
closed  doors;  no  oral  pleading  was  admitted,  no  confront- 
ing the  accused  with  the  witnesses,  the  deposition  of 
each  being  singly  taken  down  before  two  commissioners 
on  oath,  and  afterwards  read  to  the  court ;  and  all  per- 
sons, excepting  the  parties  concerned,  were  excluded 
from  the  chamber.    Two  irreproachable  and  concurring 
■witnesses  were  required  to  substantiate  a  fact  against  a 
delinquent.    One  witness  of  good  character  produced  on 
the  part  of  a  person  accused  of  felony  was  considered  of 
equal  weight  with  two  produced  against  him  ;  and  even 
after  sentence  had  been  passed,  until  the  moment  of  exe- 
cution, the  condemned  was  allowed  to  bring  forward 
evidence  in  his  favour.    The  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
was  never  carried  out  when  judgment  rested  on  mere 
circumstantial  evidence,  however  strong,  until  confession 
of  guilt  had  been  made.     Such  confession,  under  tho 
old  Government,  was  sometimes  obtained  by  torture ; 
but  this  was  no  longer  in  practice.    Of  110  persona 
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capitally  convicted  during  the  English  occupation  only  CAPE  COLONY 
33  were  executed,  principally  owing  to  the  want  of  con- 
fession,  Tho  Fiscal,  who  acted  as  Attorney- General  and 
secretary  of  this  court,  was  supposed  to  possess  legal 
knowledge.  He  pointed  out  the  law,  upon  which 
the  court  passed  judgment  by  a  majority.  From  this 
court  there  was  an  appeal,  during  the  Company's  rule, 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Batavia, 
and  then  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Holland,  and  during 
the  English  occupation,  in  the  first  instance  to  a  court 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
then  to  the  King  in  Council. 

A  monstrous  abuse  was  the  power  possessed  by  the  Abuses  of 
Fiscal,  in  his  capacity  of  police  magistrate,  of  compound-  P?"*^"" 
ing  crimes  for  pecuniary  penalties,  of  which  he  was 
himself  entitled  to  one-third.     Under  the  English  rule 
the  sum  which  he  could  thus  demand  was  limited  to 
40Z. 

The  regulation,  which  has  been  before  referred  to, 
•ander  which  all  matrimonial  engagements  had  to  be 
investigated  and  sanctioned  by  the  Petty  Court  of  Cape 
Town,  in  the  presence  of  the  parties  concerned,  before 
they  could  be  carried  into  effect,  became  increasingly 
oppressive  as  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  ex- 
tended, and  so  distances  increased.     The  consent  of 
parents  or  guardians  was  necessary  in  all  cases  where 
the  parties  were  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
great  was  the  trouble  and  expense  to  which  colonists 
residing  on  the  remote  frontier  were  put  to  by  these 
vexatious  restrictions.     Far  more   beneficent   in  its  TheOrph.m 
operation  was  the  Orphan  Chamber,  instituted  to  look  Chamber, 
after  the  interests  of  orphan  children.    As  early  as 
lbo4  young  girls,  as  we  have  seen,  were  sent  from 
the  orphan  houses  m  Amsterdam  to  the  Cape  •  and 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Dutch  possession, 
the  paternal  government  of  the  Cape,  if  it  was  a  little 
too  paternal  in  some  directions,  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  alive  to  its  duties  in  this  respect. 

PPPrl^^i^TrT  education  was, 'however,  ex.  Defective 

ceemngly  defective.     At  the  commencement  of  the  education. 
J-nghsh  occupation  there  was  not  one  good  school  in  the 
colony,    boldiers  were  permitted,  on  application  to  the 
Governor,  to  engage  themselves,  under  certain  restric- 
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CAPE  COLONY  tions,  as  tutors  in  tlie  families  of  fclie  farmers,  for  a  year 
  at  a  time.    The  year's  engagement  might  be,  and  fre- 
quently was,  renewed,  on  a  fresh  application  to  the_  Go- 
vernor, and  in  this  way  suitable  men  were  sometimes 
passed  on  from  farmer  to  farmer  for  years  together. 
Such  a  schoolmaster,  besides  food  and  drink,  received 
tea,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  the  first  year,  monthly, 
fourteen  Dutch  gulden,  the  second  year  sixteen,  and  the 
third  year  eighteen  gulden.    But  this  arrangement  was 
made  more  with  a  view  to  the  support  of  the  soldiers 
(who  were  let  out  as  overseers  on  similar  terms)  than  to 
the  education  of  the  children.    The  matters  to  be  taught 
were,  as  might  be  expected,  very  rudimentary.  'The 
Lord's  Prayer,  commandments,  creeds,  prayers  for  morn- 
ing and  evening,  grace  before  and  after  meals,  and  the 
catechism.'    No  books  were  allowed  to  be  used  except 
those  authorised  in  Holland,  and  all  schoolmasters  were 
required  to  signify  their  assent  to  the  articles  of  the 
Synod  of  Dordrecht.    Private  tutors  of  somewhat  more 
pretension  were  employed  in  the  town,  and  by  some  of 
the  farmers  of  a  better  class ;  but  in  many  of  the  country 
districts  the  settlers  must  frequently  have  looked  with 
envy  on  the  Mission  Schools  established  by  Dr.  Vander- 
kemp  and  others  for  the  natives,  and  wished  that  it 
were  possible  to  have  secured  similar  advantages  for  their 

own  children.  , 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Enghsh  occupation  (in  tlie 
vear  1800)  the  '  Government  Gazette '  was  estabhshed, 
previously  to  which  time  there  was  not  a  single  news- 
paper nor  so  much  as  a  book-store  in  the  colony.  At 
Dr  Vanderkemp's  institution  there  was  a  printing  press, 
with  which  the  first  book  (a  spelling-book  for  use  m  the 
Mission  schools)  was  printed  in  South  Afi-ica.  Lhe 
nucleus  of  a  public  library  existed,  Mr.  Dessm  havmg, 
in  1761,  bequeathed  nearly  5,000  valuable  works  to 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Cape  Town  for  this 
purpose,  but  it  was  seldom  made  use  of.  _ 
Social  con-        'In  Cape  Town  and  its  neighbourhood,'  writes  Mr. 
dition.        Theal   'the  ordinary  comforts  and  conveniences  ot_  iite 
were  obtainable,  and  were  enjoyed  by  most  of  the  whites  ; 
but  on  the  loan  farms  in  the  interior,  comfort,  as  it  is 
understood  now-a-days,  was  an  unknown  word.  ihe 
hovels  in  which  the  graziers  Hved  seldom  contained  more 


'  Govern- 
ment Ga- 
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than  two  rooms,  and  frequently  only  one.  They  were  CAPE 
destitute  of  the  most  ordinary  furniture.  The  great 
waggon-chest,  which  served  for  a  table  as  well  as  a  recep- 
ta,cle  for  clothing,  a  couple  of  camp-stools,  and  a  kartel  or 
two  (wooden  frames  with  a  network  of  strips  of  raw  hide 
stretched  across  them),  were  the  only  household  goods 
possessed  by  many.  Crockery-ware,  so  liable  to  be 
broken  in  long  land  journeys,  they  could  not  reasonably 
be  expected  to  have  had;  but  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  their  being  without  such  common  and  useful  articles 
as  knives  and  forks.  A  great  portion  of  their  clothing 
was  made  of  the  skins  of  animals  ;  their  blankets,  like 
those  of  the  natives,  were  karosses  of  skin.  They  lived 
in  this  manner,  not  from  necessity,  but  through  choice 
and  custom.  Many  of  them  were  very  wealthy  in  flocks 
and  herds  ;  but  having  become  accustomed  to  a  nomad 
life,  they  considered  as  a  superfluity  everything  that 
could  not  be  easily  removed  in  a  waggon  from  place  to 
place  without  damage.  A  gun,  ammunition,  and  a 
waggon  were  the  only  products  of  mechanical  skill  that 
were  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  grazier ;  with  these 
he  could  provide  himself  with  every  other  necessary. 
Some  cotton  goods  for  shirts  and  clothing  for  females, 
hats,  cofiee,  and  sugar  were  almost  the  only  other  ar- 
ticles he  ever  thought  of  purchasing.  Those  who  were 
stationary  and  cultivated  the  land  lived  more  comfort- 
ably, and  had  some  of  the  conveniences  of  civilised  life 
about  them  ;  they  were  called  corn  farmers. 

'Poverty,in  tliatsense  of  the  word  which  implies  alack 
of  the  means  of  sustaining  life,  was  unknown  throughout 
the  colony.  Every  white  person  had  food  in  abundance,' 
and  might  have  had  all  the  comforts  of  life,  if  theu'  use 
had  been  known  or  their  want  felt.  The  people  of  the  in- 
terior were  rude,  ignorant,  and  sometimes  cruel.  The  last 
of  these  qualities  was  the  effect  partly  of  their  holding 
human  beings  in  slavery,  and  partly  from  their  having 
had  for  a  long  period  the  native  races  of  the  country  at 
their  mercy,  without  any  check  from  the  Govei'nment.' 
One  most  striking  feature  in  the  character  even  of  some 
of  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded  of  the  boers  was  the 
strong  religious  feeling  preserved  under  circumstances 
so  unfavourable.  This  may  have  been  derived  in  part 
from  the  stock  from  which  they  sprang,  and  was  doubt- 
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less  owing  in  part,  to  the  infusion  of  the  Huguenot 
element  towards  the  close  of  the  previous  century.  We 
question,  however,  whether  Mr.  Theal  be  quite  correct 
in  saying  that  the  French  refugees  '  had  by  this  time 
become  so  intermixed  with  the  other  settlers  as  to  have 
lost  their  identity,  retaining  none  of  that  sprightliness 
which  the  Gaul  possesses  in  so  eminent  a  degree,'  as  even 
in  our  own  day  the  Gallic  element  may  be  distinctly 
traced  in  the  community. 

Such,  however,  were  the  materials  v^ith  which  Great 
Britain  had  to  work,  and  such  the  materials  out  of  which, 
in  spite  of  all  mistakes  and  shortcomings,  she  has  built 
up  the  great  fabric  of  colonial  empire  in  South  Africa. 
It  remains  to  trace,  so  far  as  our  necessarily  restricted 
limits  enable  us  to  do,  the  process  by  which  all  this  has 
been  accomplished. 

Great  Britain  was  certainly  fortunate  in  the  choice  of 
her  colonial  representatives,  both  during  the  occupa- 
tion which  preceded  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  during 
the  earliest  and  perhaps  most  eventful  years  which 
marked  her  resumption  of  authority  there.  "With  the 
practical  sagacity  on  which  they  are  apt  to  pride  them- 
selves, and  which  has  so  frequently  characterised  the 
dealings  of  Englishmen  under  like  circumstances,  they 
did  not  attempt  sudden  and  startling  changes,  but 
quietly  accepted  the  position,  with  all  its  disadvantages, 
and  tried  to  make  the  best  of  it. 

.  By  a  few  judicious  modifications  in  the  procedure  of 
the  Court  of  Justice,  Lord  Macartney,  as  we  have  seen, 
gi-adually  lessened  its  abuses,  still  retaining  much  of  the 
old  legal  machinery.  The  same  wise  policy  was  pur- 
sued after  the  restoi-ation.  The  old  constitution  was 
accepted,  and  the  changes  that  subsequently  ensued 
were  as  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  new  elements  at 
work  in  colonial  affairs. 

Until  the  general  peace  a  large  military  force  was 
of  necessity  maintained,  and  a  corps  of  Hottentot  in- 
fantry was  formed,  afterwards  called  the  Cape  Mounted 
Eifles. 

The  year  1807  was  memorable  for  the  landing  of  the. 
last  cargo  of  slaves  at  Cape  Town.  The  following  year 
the  foreign  slave-trade  was  abolished  by  the  British 
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ParHamenfc.  Slaves  were  still  sold  in  the  colony,  and  CAPE  COLONY 
the  price  of  course  rose  immediately,  though  this  ten- 
dency to  increase  in  price  was  partly  counteracted  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Cape  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  stations  to  which  slavers  captured  at  sea  by  British 
cruisers  were  brought  for  condemnation.  The  negroes 
taken  in  these  vessels  were  apprenticed  for  a  term  of 
fourteen  years  to  colonists  applying  for  them. 

The  state  of  the  Hottentots  at  this  time  was  little  Hottentots, 
better  than  one  of  slavery.  On  November  1,  1809,  a 
proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Governor,  the  Earl  of 
Caledon,  some  of  the  provisions  of  which,  however 
humane  in  their  intention,  must  have  been  most  oppres- 
sive in  their  action.  It  was  enacted  that  '  every  Hot- 
tentot in  the  colony  should  have  a  fixed  place  of  abode 
in  some  one  of  the  districts  ;  that  an  entry  of  the  same 
should  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  fiscal,  or  of  the  re- 
spective landdrosts,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed 
to  change  his  place  of  abode  from  one  district  to  another 
without  a  certificate  from  the  fiscal  or  the  landdrost  of 
the  district  from  which  he  wished  to  remove,  which 
certificate  he  was  bound  to  exhibit  to  the  fiscal  or  to  the 
landdrost  of  the  district  where  he  intended  to  settle,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  registered  ;  and  every  Hottentot 
neglecting  this  order  was  to  be  considered  a  vagabond, 
and  treated  accordingly.  Every  Hottentot  going  about 
the  country,  either  on  the  service  of  his  master  or  on 
other  lawful  business,  was  compelled  to  be  provided  with 
a  pass,  either  from  his  commanding  officer,  if  in  the  mili- 
tary service,  or  the  master  under  whom  he  served,  or  the 
landdrost  of  the  district  in  which  he  lived,  under  penalty 
of  being  considered  and  treated  as  a  vagabond  ;  and  every 
white  resident  in  the  country  was  required  to  demand  a 
pass  from  every  Hottentot  that  happened  to  come  to  his 
place,  and  in  case  of  his  not  being  provided  with  one,  to 
deliver  him  up  to  a  field-cornet,  landdrost,  or  fiscal,'  in 
order  that  such  an  officer  might  act,  after  due  enquiry 
as  he  should  feel  incumbent  to  do.'  It  almost  seems  as 
if,  now  that  by  the  action  of  the  British  Parliament  they 
were  prohibited  from  importing  slaves,  the  people  were 
determined  to  take  it  out  of  the  poor  Hottentots.  Such 
however,  was  certainly  not  the  intention  of  Lord 
Oaiedon  in  issuing  the  proclamation  from  which  we  have 
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GAPE  COLONY  quoted.    His  design  was  rather  to  protect  the  natives. 

Within  the  Hmits  of  his  own  district  the  Hottentot  was 
permitted  by  this  law  to  choose  his  own  employer ;  his 
wages  were  secured  to  him  by  a  Avritten  contract,  which 
was  required  to  be  made  before  a  landdrost  or  a  field- 
cornet,  and  without  which  it  was  made  illegal  to  engage 
Mm  for  a  longer  period  than  a  month ;  ill-treatment  was 
prohibited,  and  his  children  could  no  longer  be  detained 
in  service  without  a  special  contract.  But  the  means 
of  obtaining  legal  redress  for  injuries,  were  placed  beyond 
his  reach  by  the  law  itself,  which  wo  aid  not  suffer  him 
to  leave  his  employer's  premises  without  a  pass,  and 
placed  so  many  restrictions  in  his  way  that  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  possible  to  put  the  law  in  force  against 
an  oppressive  master. 

If  the  Hottentot  wished  to  retain  some  vestige  of 
liberty,  almost  the  only  refuge  then  existing  for  him  was 
one  or  other  of  the  -Mission  stations  which  had  sprung 
up  in  connection  with  the  Moravian,  Datch,  London, 
Wesleyan,  and  other  European  Missionary  Societies. 
But  these  were  looked  upon  with  considerable  jealousy 
by  the  authorities.  The  boundaries  of  the  new  stations 
were  purposely  so  circumscribed  that  it  was  impossible 
for  a  large  number  of  persons  to  maintain  themselves, 
so  that  in  some  districts  the  JMission  station  was  little 
more  than  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled, while  the  young  and  able-bodied  were  compelled 
to  serve  the  farmers  at  fixed  wages.  A  measure,  too, 
was  passed  by  which  no  Hottentot  could  take  up  his 
residence  at  a  Mission  station  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  landdrost  of  his  district.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  opposition  and  misrepresentation  these  faithful 
men' pursued  their  work,  not  always  perhaps  wisely but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
and  ultimately  to  command  the  respect  of  right-thmk- 
ing  men  among  the  colonists. 
Earth-  On  December  4,  1809,  there  was  a  severe  shock  ot 

quake  1809.  earthquake  in  Cape  Town,  or  rather  several  distinct 
shocks,  which  produced  great  consternation,  and  caused 
considerable  damage  to  many  of  the  houses.  On  June 
2  1811  there  was  a  shock,  resembhng  a  violent  concus- 
sion of  the  air,  and  again,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month, 
a  quaking  or  tremor  of  the  earth.    No  life  was  lost  and 
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no  great  damage  done  to  property,  but  the  excitement  CAPE  CflLOMY 
was  immense.  Onr  authority,  Mr.  Theal,  is  not,  how- 
ever, quite  correct  in  describing  this  as  the  '  first  re- 
corded earthquake  in  Cape  Town.'  We  have  authentic 
records  of  earthquakes  there  on  September  5  and  7, 
1739,  and  again  in  July  1766,  though  on  neither  occa- 
sion does  anything  very  serious  seem  to  have  taken 
place.  .  There  was  a  slight  shock  on  February  26,  1844, 
and  since  then,  once  and  again,  slight  shocks  have  been 
either  felt  or  fancied.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
past,  nervous  colonists  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  any- 
thing very  alarming  in  the  future. 

In  1810  the  last  of  the  Hottentot  chiefs  who  exer- 
cised power  in  the  Cape  Colony  was  overthrown  by 
means  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  justify.  He 
was  the  head  of  a  clan  living  in  a  kind  of  independence 
on  the  Little  Gamtoos  River.  For  resisting  what  he 
believed  to  be  an  unjust  claim  he  was  tried  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  ia 
chains  for  life.  Some  years  afterwards  he  managed  to 
escape  into  Kafl&rland,  where  he  remained  for  a  time  in 
safety,  but  his  paternal  feelings  overcoming  his  appre- 
hensions of  danger,  in  1819  he  returned  to  the  colony, 
was  re-captured  and  sent  as  a  convict  to  New  South 
Wales,  where  he  died  in  1830. 

Complaint  had  frequently  been  made  by  some  of  the  Wrongs  of 
missionaries  to  the  Government  of  the  wrongs  suffered  the  Hot- 
by  the  Hottentots  under  their  task-masters,  amounting  ^eatots. 
in  some  cases  to  downright  murder.  In  1811  Circuit 
Courts  were  established,  presided  over  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court,  who  visited  each  district 
in  rotation  once  a  year.  Their  first  duty  was  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  brought  against  the  boers. 
As  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  cases  came  on  for  trial  ; 
and  though  in  no  case  was  the  charge  of  wilful  murder 
substantiated,  several  were '  convicted  of  aggravated 
assaults,  and  were  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonment, 
in  addition  to  being  compelled  to  pay  the  costs  of  pi-ose- 
cution.  Though  only  a  few  convictions  had  taken  place 
there  was  hardly  a  family  on  the  frontier  who  had  not  a 
connection  or  a  friend  implicated.  It  was  an  unheard-of 
thing  that  a  European  should  thus  be  punished  for  an 
assault  on  a  native,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  indig- 
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CAPE  COLONY  nant  that  the  Government  should  have  deigned  even  to 
notice  accusations  brought  against  them  by  missionaries. 

Up  to  this  time  there  seems  to  have  been  little  or  no 
national  jealousy  shown  towards  the  English,  the  Dutch 
generally  appreciating  the  mild  and  generous  policy 
pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Caledon ;  but  some  animosity 
was  certainly  awakened  in  their  minds  by  the  conduct 
of  these  Circuit  Courts,  which  was  not  allayed  by  the 
proclamation  of  Loi-d  Caledon's  successor,  recommending 
the  study  of  the  English  language. 
First  Kaf-  In  1811-12  occurred  the  first  of  the  six  Kaffir  wars, 
fir  war.  -which  have  perhaps  done  more  than  anything  else  to  com- 
pel the  attention  of  Englishmen  to  South  African  affairs. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  return  of  British  rule  at 
the  Cape  it  became  evident  that  something  must  be  done 
to  protect  the  settlers.  Not  only  did  the  Kaffirs  in  the 
Zuurveld,  now  Lower  Albany  or  Bathurst,  persist  in 
occupying  territory  which  had  been  declared  neutral, 
but  their  depredations  on  the  boers  became  so  serious 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  legalise  their  being  shot 
when  causfht  in  the  act  of  stealino:.  Colonel  Collins  was 
appointed  Commissioner,  with  instructions  to  mvestigate 
and  report  upon  Eastern  frontier  affairs.  In  his  report 
to  the  Governor,  dated  August  6,  1809,  he  recommended 
that  the  Kaffirs  should  be  forcibly  expelled  from  the 
colony,  and  that  the  Zuurveld  should  be  occupied  by 
white  settlers,  to  each  of  whom  a  farm  of  120  acres 
should  be  given.  This  was  perhaps  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  with  Ngqika,  but  necessity  has 
no  law.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  a 
force  consisting  of  English  troops,  the  Hottentot  regi- 
ment formed  by  Sir  David  Baird,  some  further  Hottentot 
levies  from  the  Missionary  Institution  of  Bethelsdorp, 
near  Algoa  Bay,  and  a  body  of  burghers,  was  placed 
under  command  of  Colonel  Graham,  and  took  the  field 
in  December  1811.  Unfortunately,  on  the  28th  inst., 
Landdrost  Stockenstroom,  who  had  command  of  the  left 
division,  left  his  camp,  with  about  forty  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  an  interview  with  Colonel  Graham. 
On  his  way  he  fell  in  accidentally  with  a  large  body  of 
Kaffirs  ;  and  hoping  to  be  able  to  persuade  them  to  retire 
without  bloodshed,  rode  boldly  in  amongst  them  and 
dismounted  with  his  men.  This  chivalrous  conduct 
succeeded;  but  suddenly,  while  engaged  in  friendly 
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intercourse  -with  the  Kaffirs,  intelligence  was  received  CAPE  COLOKT 

that  the  other  two  divisions  of  the  British  forces  (under  ~~ 

Landdrost  Cuyler  and  Captain  Fraser)  had  commenced 

hostilities.    To  the  Kafl&rs  this  looked  like  treacherv, 

and  they  forthwith  attacked  the  little  party.  Resistance 

was  useless.    Those  who  could  leaped  to  their  horses 

and  escaped,  but  the  Landdrost  himself  and  thirteen 

others  fell  victims  to  their  fury.     This  unfortunate 

circumstance  so  incensed  his  brother  commanders  that 

no  quarter  was  shown  to  any  of  the  Kaffirs  who  resisted. 

No  prisoners  were  taken,  and  it  was  war-to-the-knife 

until  their  defeated  forces  were  driven  across  the  Great 

Fish  River,  now  the  boundary  between  Bathurst  and 

Peddie. 

In  1812  the  study  of  the  English  language  was  Study  of 
recommended  by  proclamation.    The  Cape  was  visited  English 
by  its  old  enemy,  the  small-pox,  and  persons  not  vac-  proclaimed, 
cinated  were  prohibited  from  appearing  in  public.  The 
Vaccine  Institution  had  been  formed  in  the  previous 
December,  and  steps  taken  for  ridding  the  colony,  so 
far  as  might  be,  from  this  grievous  pest,  which,  among 
the    native    population    especially,   had    oftca  been 
frightfully  destructive. 

Since  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  the  labour  Labour  dif- 
difficulty  had  been  making  itself  felt  increasingly  almost  Acuity, 
every  year.  This  led  to  a  measure  as  unjustifiable  as 
any  that  had  been  condemned  under  the  Dutch  rule. 
Sir  John  Cradock  issued  a  proclamation  empowering 
each  landdrost  in  his  respective  district  to  seize  upon 
any  Hottentot  child,  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  whose 
parents  had  been  in  his  service  at  the  period  of  his  birth, 
and  apprentice  him  to  whomsoever  he  pleased  for  a  term 
of  ten  years,  thus  overriding  all  natural  and  parental 
rights,  aud  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  the 
Government  an  enormous  amount  of  patronage.  But 
all  this  failed  to  conciliate  the  boers,  who  seem  to 
have  resented  any  interference  between  them  and 
their  supposed  right  in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
natives. 

In  1815  a  rebellion  occurred  among  some  of  the  Rebellion 
more  turbulent  of  them,  which  resulted  in  the  execution  of  Boers, 
of  five  of  their  number  at  Slagter's  Nek.  One  Frederick 
Bezuidcnhout,  when    summoned  before  the  Circuit 
Court  on  the  customary  charge  of  ill-treating  a  Hot- 
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CAPE  COLONY  tentofc,  failed  to  appear.    A  warrant  was  issued  for  his 
apprehension,  and  a  small  party  of  soldiers  told  off  to 
assist  the  officer  of  the  court  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 
On  the  arrival  of  this  force  at  Bezuidenhout's  house  he 
refused  to  surrender,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
man  who  shoiild  dare  to  lay  hands  upon  him.    As  the 
troops  advanced  he  fired,  but  fortunately  missed  his 
aim ;  and  then,  with  his  servant,  fled  into  a  jungle. 
After  an  hour's  search  the  fugitives  were  discovered  in 
a  cave,  armed  with  rifles ;  and  as  Bezuidenhout  still 
refused  to  surrender,  and  again  discharged  his  rifle, 
though  ineffectually,  upon  the  troops,  he  was,  at  last, 
fired  upon  and  mortally  wounded.    This  led  to  a  serious 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  this  ill-fated  man's  relatives  and 
friends,  to  drive  the  British  out  of  the  country,  and 
they  even  sought  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  Ngqika 
for  the  purpose.    The  Kaffir  chief,  however,  was  too 
wary,  and  showed  himself  indeed   far  more  sensible 
than  his  would-be  allies.     The  authorities,  acting  on 
private  information  which  they  had  received,  were  able 
to  nip  what  might  have  proved  a  dangerous  rebellion  in 
the  bud.    They  arrested  the  leaders  of  the  movement, 
and   did  everything  they  could  to  prevent  needless 
bloodshed,  but  the  insurgents  themselves  were  deter- 
mined to  push  matters  to  extremities  ;  and  after  two  or 
three  reverses,  were  surrounded  in  a  deep  kloof  in  the 
Winterberg,  which  divides  Cradock  from  Fort  Beaufort 
and  Bedford,  by  a  detachment  of  the  Cape  Corps  and  cut 
to  pieces.    Some  sixty  or  seventy  prisoners  were  made, 
of  whom  thirty- nine  were  put  upon  their  trial  for  high 
treason.     Of  these  the  majority  were   sentenced  to 
various  terms  of  imprisonment  and  banishment,  five 
only  being  condemned  to  death — Hendrick  Prinslo,  Cor- 
nelius Faber,  Abraham  Bothma,  Stephanus  Bothma, 
and  Thennis  de  Klerk.    Every  effort  was  made  by  the 
friends  of  these  unhappy  men  to  save  them  from  the 
last  penalty  of  the  law,  but  the  authorities  felt  that  an 
example  must  be  made,  and  the  sentence  was  carried 
out.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  such  lesson  was 
needed ;  but  while  cowed  into  submission  the  sense  of 
grievance  was  deepened  in  the  hearts  of  many,  and 
bore  fruit  in  later  years. 
Cape  ceded       In  1815  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  definitely  ceded 
toEngland.  ^  England  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.    A  great  reduction 
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•was  made  in  the  garrison  of  tlie  colony,  and  considerable  CAPE  COLONY 
commercial  embarrassment  caused  by  the  sndden  witb- 
di-awal  of  so  many  customers  ;  but  that  tbe  nine  or  ten 
yeaT"s  of  British  rale  had  not  been  without  effect  may 
be  judged  by  one  fact — that  even  during  this  year  of 
commercial  depression  9,623  lbs.  of  wool  were  exported 
from  the  colony.  It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  Go- 
vernor Janssens'.  time,  two  waggon- loads  had  to  be 
thrown  away  on  the  beach  as  unsaleable. 

After  the  ejection  of  the  Kaffirs  from  Zuurveld,  in  Induce- 
1812,  military  posts  were  established  to  protect  the  ^^^g^.J'" 
frontier,  and  all  sorts  of  inducements  held  forth  to  white 
people  to  colonise  the  vacant  territory.  The  name  of 
Grahamstown  was  conferred  upon  the  district,  in  honour 
of  Colonel  Graham,  who  had  successfully  led  the  expe- 
dition. Farms  of  as  many  as  4,000  acres  were  offered 
to  settlers  ;  but  such  was  the  general  feeling  of  insecurity, 
in  spite  of  all  that  troops  and  burgher  commandos 
could  do,  that  even  such  munificent  offers  as  this  could 
not  tempt  many. 

In  1817  Lord  Charles  Somerset  entered  into  a  treaty  Treaty 
with  the  Kaffir  chief,  IS'gqika,  under  a  mistaken  notion  ^^i*^. 
that  he  was  in  a  position  to  act  for  all  the  other  -^sqi^a. 
Amaxosa  chiefs,  that  any  kraal  to  which  stolen  cattle 
could  be  traced  should  be  held  legally  accountable  for 
compensation.    In  accordance  with  this  understanding 
Major  Fraser  (who  had  been  engaged  in  the  former 
expedition  against  the  Kaffirs)  was  sent,  with  some  400 
or  500  men,  to  recover  some  stolen  cattle  that  had  been 
traced  to  one  of  Ndlambe's  kraals.     On  that  chief 
refusing  to  make  compensation'  Major  Fraser  seized 
indiscriminately  all  the  herds  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on  and  returned  to  the  colony.    As  Ndlambe  did  not  War  with 
dare  to  attack  the  English  he  entered  into  a  confederation  Ngqika's 
of  his  fellow-chieftains  to  attack  ISTgqika  for  having  ^ 
entered  into  such  a  treaty  with  Lord  Somerset.    A  great 
ba,ttle  was  fought  on  the  Debe  flats,  in  what  is  now  the 
King  William's  Town  district,  in  which  Ngqika  was 
utterly  routed  and  compelled  to  flee  to  the  mountains. 
The  Colonial  Government  felt  bound  to  come  to  his 
assistance,  and  to  reinstate  and  strengthen  him  in  his 
position.     So  in  December  1818  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Brereton  invaded  Kaffirland  at  the  head  of  3,000  or  Second 
4,000  troops,  with  Ngqika,  and  defeated  the  enemy  Kaffir  ^var. 
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CAPE  COLOflY  with  great  slaughter.    As  many  as  23,000  head  of 
cattle  were  seized,  of  which  9,000  were  given  to  Ngqika, 
and  the  remainder  devoted  to  the  compensation  of  boers 
from  whom  cattle  had  been  stolen,  and  to  the  defrayal 
of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition.    But  this  did  not 
end  matters.     In  a  few  vs^eeks  the  defeated  tribes  of 
Kaffirs  rallied,  and  invaded  the  colony  in  great  numbers, 
penetrating  as  far  as  Uitenhage.    So  sudden  was  the 
movement,  and  so  ably  planned,  that  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  they  would  sweep  everything  before  them.  Several 
small  posts  were  captured,  military  parties  cut  off,  and 
the  Zuurveld  absolutely  cleared  of  the  boors.    Its  lead- 
ing spirit  was  a  remarkable  man,  who  passed  for  a 
prophet  among  his  own  people,  a  man  of  rare  energy 
and  enthusiasm,  whose  influence  was  unbounded.  He 
encouraged  his  followers  by  predicting  that  they  would 
be  aided  supernaturally,  and  that  their  enemies  would 
be  driven  into  the  sea  before  them. 
Attack  on         On  the  22nd  of  April  this  prophet-chieftain,  Makanna 
Graham&-    (or   Lynx),  led  an  attack  on  Grahamstown.  The 
town.         garrison  contained  only  some  350  European  troops,  and 
part  of  the  Cape  Corps.    He  had  previously  sent  a  sort 
of  ironical  message  to  the  commander.  Colonel  Wiltshire, 
telling  him  to  expect  him  to  breakfast  on  that  morning. 
The  attack  commenced  soon  after  sunrise,  and  their 
superiority  in  numbers  was  so  enormous  that,  in  spite 
of  the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  at  one  time  the  issue 
appeared  to  be  doubtful.    But  the  troops  fought  under 
cover,  and  the  Kaffirs  only  rushed  on  destruction.  At 
the  very  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  fierce  onset  of 
the  assailants  must  carry  everything  before  it  a  re- 
inforcement of  Hottentot  troops  arrived,  and  several 
large  field-pieces  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy 
with  terrible  effect,  till  at  last  they  fled  in  disorder. 
Still,  such  was  the  enthusiasm  and  such  the  courage  of 
the  Kaffirs,  that  the  aspect  of  things  seemed  sufficiently 
serious,  and  it  was  determined  to  follow  up  this  blow  by 
one  more  decisive  still.    Every  available  colonist  was 
pressed  into  the  service,  and  an  overwhelming  force  sent 
into  Kaffirland.    The  power  of  the  allied  chiefs  was 
effectually  broken,  and  about  30,000  head  of  cattlo 
captured.    Makanna,  Ndlambe,  and  others  of  the  Kaffir 
chiefs  were  outlawed  and  large  rewards  offered  for  their 
apprehension.    It  says  something  for  these  people  that 
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none  could  be  found  to  claim  this  reward.    At  the  close  CflPE  COLONY 

of  this  second  Kaffir  war  the  country  between  Koonap   

Kat,  now  the  boundary  between  Fort  Beaufort  and 
Bedford,  and  the  Great  Pish  Eiver  was  added  to  the 
colony,  and  that  between  Keiskamma  and  Fish  River 
declared  to  be  neutral  territory.  Military  posts  were 
also  estabhshed  at  Fort  Beaufort  and  Fort  Wiltshire. 

About  this  time  the  Hottentot  robber,  Afrikander,  Afrikander 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  missionary  Mofiat.  converted. 
The  first  stone  of  the  Exchange  was  laid,  and  the  Com- 
missariat farm  established  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Somerset  East.    The  Post-office  revenue  for 
the  year  was  9871.  6s.  M. 

We  come  now  to  what  was  one  of  the  most  important  Arrival  of 
events  at  this  period  of  the  colony's  history— the  im-  British 
portation  of  a  little  army  of  settlers  from  Great  Britain 
AH  previous  attempts  to  promote  the  colonisation  of  the 
Zuurveld  had  failed,  because  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  protect  the  scattered  farms  against  the  bands  of 
marauding  Kaffirs.    But  the  climate  was  healthy,  the 
soil  fertile,  the  position  in  almost  every  other  respect 
myitmg.    There  seemed  to  be  no  doubt  that,  if  only 
settlers  could  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  protect 
themselves,  a  prosperous  and  thriving  community  might 
be  formed     It  happened,  too,  that  for  some  years  past 
there  had  been  much  distress,  chiefly  among  the  affricul- 
tural  classes  in  England ;  and  the  Home  Government  of 
the  day  not  having  the  fear  of  political  economists 
and  doctrmaire  pohticians  before  its  eyes,  acted  with  a 
degree  of  common  sense  which  one  is  sometimes  tempted 
to  envy  m  these  more  enlightened  days.    They  per- 

some'of  th  *°/°*^50'000^•  in  order  to  send  50,OOOZ. 

some  ot  the  able-bodied  surplus  population  from  the  old  ^o'ed  by 
country,  where  they  were  so  much  in  the  way  to  the  J,™P«"'^ 
eastern  frontier  of  Cape  Colony,  where  theyVere  so 
much  wanted    Nearly  90,000  applications  were  sent  in, 
from  which  about  5,000  had  to  be  selected-farmers 
tradesmen,  half-pay  officers,  saUors,  fishermen,  cotton! 
spinners,  artisans  of  all  kinds,  and  day-labourers.  Every 

ThTir^'V  ""-P^P""^^  *°  °^g^^i««  expedition. 
W  to  r2  ll'^  emigrants  were  formed  into  parties  of  from 

a  Wl  ^''^'"'1  ^^"''^'f '  ^^'^  party  had  to  elect 
a  head  or  representative,  through  whom  all  business  was 
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transacted.    They  were  shipped  in  Government  trans- 
ports, every  head  of  a  family  being  required  to  deposit 
lOZ.  with  the  Emigration  Commissioner,  of  which  two- 
thirds  were  returned  to  him  on  his  arrival  in  the  colony. 
To  each  family  a  grant  of  100  acres  of  land  was  made  ; 
and  every  party  of  100  families  had  the  privilege  of 
selecting  a  clergyman  of  their  own,  or  a  minister  of  any 
Christian  denomination,  whose  stipend  was  to  be  paid 
by  Government.    On  landing  at  Algoa  Bay,  on  April  20, 
1820,  they  found  transport-waggons  ready  to  convey 
them  to  their  respective  destinations,  and  were  provided 
with  regular  rations  at  the  expense  of  Government  till 
they  could  raise  food  for  themselves.     In  addition, 
farming  implements  and  other  necessaries  were  sent 
to  Algoa  Bay,  and  there  offered  to  the  settlers  at  cost 
price."  Surely  never  before  did  emigrants  find  so  smooth 
a  path  opened  for  them  into  a  new  country.    It  reads 
more  like  a  page  out  of  some  imaginary  history  of 
Arcadia  than  like  the  more  prosaic  record  of  actual  fact. 
One  cannot  help  regretting  that  the  substantial  success 
of  this  grand  experiment  did  not  encourage  our  legis- 
lators to  repeat  it  from  time  to  time,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  even  on  this  occasion  there  were  more 
than  ten  times  the  number  of  applicants  than_  provision 
could  be  made  for.  Such,  however,  was  the  origin  of  the 
settlement  of  1820.   These  British  settlers  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  life  of  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Cape. 
They  had  not  left  England  for  their  new  homes  under 
the  influence  of  heroic  circumstance,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  sustaining  force  of  an  enthusiasm  begotten  by 
large  sacrifices  for  principle  or  conscience.    But  they 
were  Englishmen;  and  finding  themselves  cast  upon 
their  own  efforts  for  the  simplest  necessaries  of  life,  they 
took  heartHy  to  work.    They  built  themselves  houses 
and  dug  themselves  gardens.    Most  of  them  had  come 
from  towns,  and  had  been  trained  to  some  in-door  handi- 
craft ;  but  when  they  were  turned  out  upon  the  land,  in 
a  wild  country,  where  even  villages  were  rare  and  small, 
they  took  kindly  to  the  spade  and  the  plough,  herded 
cattle,  and  hunted  the  bush  for  deer.    In  the  first  years 
of  the  settlement  it  was  hard  to  gain  a  livehhood.  ihe 
times  and  the  seasons  were  not  understood  ;  agriculture 
at  its  best  is  uncertain ;  to  the  strangers,  new  to  the 
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work  as  well  as  to  the  place  and  the  skies,  the  fates  CAPE 

grafted  no  indulgence ;  floods,  unknown  blights  and  pests   

destroyed  cultured  land  and  crop,  and  the  Government 
had  to  support  with  measured  rations  the  people  who 
had  been  dropped  on  the  veld  with  but  little  forethought 
and  less  preparation.     They  struggled  through  this 
rough  apprenticeship,  however,  and  took  root  in  the 
soil  to  which  they  had  been  transplanted.  By-and-by, 
Albany,  where  they  were  first  placed,  became  too  narrow 
for  them.  Spreading  themselves  out  from  their  '  party ' 
locations  a,long  the  coast,  they  reared  homesteads  and 
planted  townships  in  aU  directions,  and,  not  forsaking 
spade  and  plough,  they  reared  flocks,  grew  wool,  went 
smousmg,'  and  made  themselves  merchants     It  did 
not  take  the  settlers  of  1820  many  years  to  show  that 
they  were  equal  to  the  work  of  laying  the  foundations 
ot  progressive  national  institutions  in  Eastern  South 
Africa.    As  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  were  extended 
Irom  river  to  river,  theyfoUowed  and  occupied,  sending 
mto  the  regions  beyond  the  trader  and  the  missionary 
Alter  ten  years  of  peace,  as  wiU  be  told  hereafter,  war 
broke  out,  and  the  settlement  became  the  scene  of  blood- 
shed and  devastation.  Three  times  within  thirty  years  of 
their  landing  the  settlers  had  to  fight  for  life  and  home 
and  as  m  work  so  in  war  they  acquitted  themselves  like 
close  of  each  struggle  new  territory  was 
added  to  the  colony,  and  the  settlers  or  their  sons  were 
always  ready  to  range  themselves  along  the  border  and 

Flll?f^  "^^^  ttey  left  the  ships  at 

^lizabeth,  then  a  poor  seaside  hamlet  of  a  score  or  two  of 
huts  there  were  but  two  or  three  towns  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony.  Graaf-Reynet,  Uitenhage,  and  a  mihC 
station  or  two,  besides  the  port,  were  the  only  places 
where  a  few  dozen  houses  were  gathered  together.  To- 
day-but  httle  more  than  fifty  years  since  1820-the 

irom  Port  Elizabeth,  which  values  its  trade  at  five  mil- 

iZ  ttf  O  ^  ^  ^'11'  *°  -^^^T"^  <^^kes  toll 

upon  the  Orange,  there  is  not  a  town  which  does  not  owe 

geneXns  1       p'\*°  ^  ^^'"^"^"^  °f 
generations  ago.     Grahamstown  is  the  stronfjhold  of 

the  ongmal  settlers,  and  ia  always  identififd  with 

Tl  9. 
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them ;  but  the  old  blood,  if  in  new  veins,  is  to  be  found 
floarisbing  in  Qaeenstown,  King  Williamstown,  East 
London,  Oradock,  Somerset,  Bedford,  Alice,  as  well 
as  in  the  Settlers'  City,  or  in  Batliurst  and  Salem,  the 
most  ancient  of  locations.    It  was  a  fortunate  thing 
for  the  emigrants  that  they  brought  with  them  men  of 
force  and  character,  who  were  able  to  advise,  act,  and 
lead  at  critical  times,  and  whose  influence  at  all  times 
was  salutary.    It  seems  almost  always  to  be  the  case, 
alike  in  new  countries  as  in  old,  but  more  especially  in 
new,  that  the  great  interests  of  society  are  represented 
and  served  by  individuals.     The  settlement  of  1820 
certainly  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.    Its  religious  life 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  name  and  memory 
of  William  Shaw,  as  its  political  life  will  be  with  the 
spirit  and  labours  of  Eobert  Godlonton,  while  its  trade 
and  enterprise  will  ever  be  indebted  to  the  energy  and 
shrewdness  of  George  Wood.    In  1870,  the  jubilee 
year  of  the  settlement,  a  memorial  festival  was  observed 
in  Grahamstown,  which  was  attended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  1820.    The  survivors  of  the  landing  were 
present,  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  settlers  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.    The  names  of  Shaw, 
Godlonton,   Wood,    Cock,  Ayliff,   Walker,  Cawood, 
Shcpstone,  Chase,  Collet,  TroUip,  Dugmore,_  and  other- 
names,  were  honoured  with  a  worthy  recognition,  as  re- 
presenting the  forces  of  religion,  industry,  courage,  and 
intelligence  which  bad  wrought  together  in  turning  the 
fifty  years  of  the  settlement  to  account.   There  can  be  no 
history  of  the  Cape  Colony  which  does  not  give  one  of 
its  fullest  and  brightest  chapters  to  the  story  of  the 
'  British  Settlers  of  1820.' 

This  year  the  Royal  Observatory,  near  Cape  Town, 
was  established  by  the  English  Board  of  Admiralty,  and 
Port  Elizabeth  founded,  as  has  been  named.  Owing  to 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  at  Mauritius  considerable  alarm 
prevailed  at  Cape  Town,  and  all  vessels  arriving  wera 
put  in  quarantine. 

In  1822— ten  years  after  the  proclamation  recom- 
mending the  study  of  the  English  language— a  procla- 
mation was  issued  to  the  effect  that  the  EngHsh  language 
should  definitely  supersede  the  Dutch  throughout  the 
colony  in  all  official  acts  from  1825,  in  judicial  proceed- 
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ings  from  1827,  and  in  all  documents  issued  from  the  CAPE  COLOtlt 
Colonial  Secretary's  oflBce  from  1828. 

In  this  year  great  damage  was  done  by  floods  and  Disasters, 
storms  to  the  crops  of  the  Albany  settlers  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  colony,  and  many  even  of  the  newly-erected 
houses  were  destroyed.  In  spite  of  the  fair  start  that 
had  been  given  them,  many  were  reduced  to  such  distress 
that  relief-committees  had  to  be  formed,  by  means  of 
whicb  10,000Z.  were  subscribed  (3,000Z.  in  the  colony 
and  7,O00Z.  in  England  and  India).  This  produced  the 
erroneous  impression  on  some  minds  that  the  much- 
vaunted  emigration  scheme  had  proved  a  failure.  This 
certainly  was  not  the  case,  for  although  many  blunders 
were  committed  at  first,  owing  to  the  settlers'  ignorance  of 
farming  and  want  of  experience  in  the  conditions  of  the 
climate,  &c. ;  and  although  they  were  particularly  un- 
fortunate during  the  earlier  years  of  their  experiment  in 
the  damage  suffered  by  floods  and  by  wheat-rust,  these 
things  righted  themselves  after  a  while. 

In  1824  the  first  lighthouse  (that  at  Green  Point) 
was  erected  on  the  coast  of  South  Africa,  and  the  first 
Cape  newspaper  (the  South  African  Commercial  Adver- 
tiser) published.  The  population  of  Cape  Colony  at  this 
time  was  48,699  whites,  1,989  free  blacks,  1,770  negro 
apprentices,  and  23,198  slaves,  making  a  total  of  85,656. 

The  publication  of  the  first  newspaper  marks  an  era,  Fii-st  news- 
not  only  in  the  literary  and  social  but  in  the  political 
history  of  the  colony,  since  it  brought  matters  between 
that  somewhat  arrogant  Covernor,  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set and  the  colonists  to  a  crisis.  He  had  before  this 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  in  many  ways,  but  especially 
by  a  most  absurdly  tyrannical  proclamation  issued  on 
May  24,  1822,  prohibiting  aU  persons  from  convening 
or  attending  public  meetings  of  any  kind  or  for  any 
object  without  first  having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Governor  or  Landdrost  of  their  district.  This  law  re- 
mained in  the  Colonial  Statute  Book  till  1848,  but  we 
believe  no  other  Governor  after  Lord  Somerset  was 
foolish  enough  to  attempt  enforcing  it. 

The  South  African  Commercial  Advertiser  was  a 
weekly  newspaper,  published  both  in  Dutch  and  English, 
by  a  Mr.  Greig,  in  Cape  Town,  under  the  joint  editorship 
of  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Pringle.     Two  mouths  later 
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"''^  """-""^  appeared  also  a  periodical,  under  the  same  editorsHp  of 
a  literary  character,  which  was  called  the  South  African 
Journal,  and  published  every  second  month.  Also  the 
Zuid  Afrikaansche  Tijdschrift,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
Eaure,  and  published  month  by  month  alternately  with 
the  Journal. 

ShTpS.       2,^  Charles  Somerset,  taking  offence  at 

the  freedom  with  which  public  affairs  were  discussed  in 
thecolunmsof  the  Advertiser,  directed  the  Fiscal  to  assume 
the  censorship  over  it.  Messrs.  Fairbairn  and  Pringle 
refused  io  edit  the  paper  under  these  conditions,  and 
Mr.  Greig  announced  next  morning  that  its  pubhcation 
-would  be  discontinued  until  the  decision  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  on  the  subject  could  be  ascertained.  Lord 
Somerset's  reply  to  this  was  an  order  to  Mr.  Greig  to 
leave  the  colony  within  a  month.  A  few  days  after  the 
South  African  Journal  shared  the  same  fate.  Public 
feeling  was  aroused,  but  the  Governor  would  not  allow 
any  public  meetings  to  be  held,  and  seems  actually  to 
have  supposed  that  by  this  high-handed  poHcy  he  could 
put  down  all  opposition.  He  simply  compelled  the 
aggrieved  colonists  to  appeal  forthwith  to  the  very  highest 
authority,  and  a  memorial  was  drawn  up  to  the  King  in 
Council,  petitioning  for  the  privilege  of  a  free  press. 

As  soon  as  he  heard  that  this  decisive  step  had  been 
taken  the  Governor  was  anxious  to  compromise  matters. 
The  order  for  Mr.  Greig's  banishment  was  revoked,  and 
one  of  the  editors,  Mr.  Pringle,  sent  for,  with  the  hope 
of  persuading  him  quietly  to  continue  the  editing  of  the 
journal.  This,  however,  he  declined  to  do,  unless  \md^er 
proper  guarantees,  which  the  Governor  declined  to  give. 
The  publication  of  the  Advertiser  was  therefore  suspended 
till  August  1825,  when  authority  to  resume  it  was  re-  ' 
ceived  from  the  Home  Government.  This  was  done 
under  a  licence  from  the  Governor  in  Council.  This 
time  Mr.  Fairbaim  was  sole  editor,  Mr.  Pringle  having 
left  the  colony. 

Another  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  Lord  Charles  Somer- 
set was  the  suppression  of  the  South  African  Literary 
Society,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Messrs. 
Fairbairn  and  Pringle,  and  Dr.  Philip,  who  had  also  in- 
curred his  animosity,  were  members  of  it. 

On  March  10,  1827,  the  South  African  Commercial 
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Advertiser  was  again  suppressed,  on  this  occasion  for  CAPE  COLOHY 
simply  copying  an  article  from  the  Times  on  Lord 
Somerset's  administration.  This  time  Mr,  Fairbairn 
went  to  England  to  lay  the  matter  properly  before  the 
Home  Government,  and  returned  in  1828,  to  resume  the 
editorship  of  his  paper,  having  succeeded  in  securing  for 
the  colony  the  inestimable  boon  of  a  free  press.  _ 

It  was  about  this  time  that  public  attention  in  Eng-  Conditioa 
land  was  so  forcibly  drawn  to  the  condition  of  the 
Hottentots,  mainly  by  the  pubHcation  of  'Eesearches 
in  South  Africa,'  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Philip,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  that  the  Home  Government  were 
compelled  to  interfere  on  their  behalf.  They  were  in  a 
condition  of  virtual  slavery,  without,  however,  any  of  the 
corresponding  obligations  which  actual  ownership  entails 
on  the  part  of  the  master.  The  Colonial  Government 
claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  forcibly  enlisting  them 
into  the  Cape  regiments,  or  compelling  them  to  do  any 
public  work  at  the  most  trifling  remuneration.  Those 
not  in  Government  employ  were,  by  virtue  of  Lord 
Caledon's  proclamation — that  part  of  which  has  been, 
already  given — at  the  mercy  of  the  magistrates  and 
farmers.  True,  in  case  of  ill-treatment  the  law  provided 
for  an  appeal  to  the  neighbouring  magistrate.  But  if 
his  master  refused  a  pass,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
the  complainant  to  reach  the  magistrate's  residence 
without  being  arrested  on  the  way  and  punished  as  a 
vagabond.  If  he  escaped  this  peril  and  reached  the 
magistrate's  ofl&ce,  he  would  be  lodged  in  the  common 
prison  with  felons  for  one,  two,  three  weeks  or  more, 
till  that  official  was  at  leisure  to  investigate  the  charge. 
Then,  if  he  failed  to  substantiate  the  charge,  or  if  the 
ill-treatment,  though  proved,  did  not  seem  bad  enough  to 
the  magistrate  to  warrant  inflicting  a  punishment  on 
the  master,  the  poor  Hottentot  was  severely  flogged. 

Some  of  the  leading  philanthropists  in  England —  Action  of 
Lord  Brougham,  Sir  J.  Macintosh,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  0*^^-]^°™° 
Buxton,  and  others — took  up  the  cause  of  these  ill-used  jnenTantU 
men.    Sir  T.  F.  Buxton  (then  Mr.  Buxton)  gave  notice  cipated- 
of  a  motion  on  the  subject ;  but,  so  strong  was  the  public 
feeling,  that  the  Government  thought  it  wiser  to  an- 
ticipate all  discussion,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Colonies  announced  the  willingness  of  the  Imperial 
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CAPE  COLOflY  Government  to  grant  all  tbat  was  desired.  This  was 
done  by  an  Order  of  Council,  confirming  a  proclamation 
issued  by  Governor- General  Bourke  on  July  17,  1828, 
known  as  the  Fiftieth  Ordinance,  by  which  all  free  persons 
of  colour  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as  Europeans. 
Many  of  the  colonists  were  very  indignant  with  Dr. 
Philip  and  the  other  missionaries,  and  with  the  philan- 
thropists at  home,  asserting  that  the  natives  were  lazy, 
treacherous,  and  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  could  only 
be  kept  in  order  by  a  strong  hand.  But  it  was  impos- 
sible to  justify  the  treatment  complained  of,  as  was  felt 
even  by  many  of  those  on  whom  the  labour  difficulty 
had  pressed  most  heavily.  Accordingly,  just  as  the 
Home  Government  thought  it  wise  to  anticipate  Mr. 
Buxton's  motion,  so  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  thought 
it  wise  to  anticipate  the  action  of  the  Home  Government 
by  the  proclamation  of  July  17 ;  and  all  that  the  Colonial 
Office  had  to  do  was  to  confirm  what  the  Cape  authori- 
ties had  already  done,  and  just  to  tie  their  hands  for  the 
future,  so  that  they  should  not  be  able  afterwards  to 
undo  their  own  work,  under  the  pressure  of  those  who 
felt  (so  strongly  does  use  blind  men's  eyes  to  the  most 
monstrous  inconsistencies)  that  their  '  rights '  were  being 
interfered  with. 

No  sane  man  now  doubts  either  the  justice  of  or  the 
necessity  for  the  measure  which  was,  at  the  time,  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  the  Cape  community ;  though,  so  far 
as  the  Hottentots  themselves  are  concerned,  no  legisla- 
tion could  save  them  from  what  seems  to  be  the  almost 
inevitable  fate  of  inferior  races  when  brought  into  con- 
tact with  stronger  natui'es,  whose  vices  they  can  but 
whose  civilisation  they  cannot  assimilate. 
Renewed  But  about  this  time  the  old  Kaffir  difficulty  began 

Kaffir  dif-       make  itself  felt  once  more.    Indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
^  there  seems  to  have  been  no  time  at  which  it  was  not 

felt  by  the  border-settlers.  The  old  reprisal-system  had 
been  relaxed  by  General  Bourke,  because  so  strongly  dis- 
tasteful to  the  Kaffirs  and  so  liable  to  abuse  on  the  part 
of  the  colonists.  And  Maqoma,  the  'right-hand  son'  of 
Ngqika,  had  been  permitted  to  re-occupy  the  valleys  of 
the  Kat  River.  It  was  felt  that  some  compensation  was 
due  to  Ngqika  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained  owing  to 
his  fidelity  to  the  British  power;  and  General  Bourke 
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seems  also  to  have  thouglifc  that,  after  the  power  of  the  CAPE  COlOliT 
British  arms  had  been  so  amply  vindicated,  a  policy  of 
conciliation  might  be  safely  tried.    Accordingly  fairs 
were  estabHshed  for  trade  with  them  ;  they  were  en- 
couraged  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  colonists  ;  and 
the  old  laws  relating  to  stolen  cattle  were  very  niuch 
modified.  But  the  result  did  not  answer  his  expectations. 
To  them  this  conciliatory  policy  seemed  only  a  sign  of 
weakness.    They  were  certainly  more  friendly  vsdth  the 
new  settlers  (who  had  now  surmounted  their  first  dif- 
ficulties) than  with  the  old  Dutch  boers,but  cattle-steal- 
ing was  more  rife  than  ever,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  some  other  policy  must  be  pursued.    Sir  Lowry  Policy  of 
Cole,  who  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape,  ^j^'i^ 
September  14, 1828,  determined  to  enforce  once  more  the 
old  reprisal  system,  and  to  found  a  settlement  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kat  River.    For  this  purpose  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Maqoma  should  be  ejected.    Though  he  owed 
his  position  there  to  the  British,  he  had  proved  one  of 
their  most  frequent  plunderers  and  one  of  their  most 
troublesome  neighbours.    On  one  occasion,  only  two 
years  after  his  estabHshment  in  the  valley  of  the  Kat 
River,  and  before  the  commando-reprisal  system  had 
been  suspended,  owing  to  incessant  and  wholesale  thefts 
of  stock.  Major  Somerset  received  orders  to  form  a  com- 
bined military  and  burgher  commando,  with  which  he 
was  to  seize  the  cattle  of  the  chief.    The  expedition  was 
well  planned  and  very  eflSciently  carried  out,  and  resulted 
in  the  capture  of  7,000  head  of  cattle,  with  which  he  re- 
treated to  Fort  Beaufort,  without  loss  or  damage  to  a 
single  man.  Those  whose  cattle  had  been  stolen  were  com- 
pensated, and  the  remainder  returned  to  Maqoma.  This 
was  all  very  well,  but  such  high-handed  proceedings, 
though  not  inconsistent  with  rude  ideas  of  justice,  were 
particularly  galling  to  a  proud  and  high-spirited  people. 

It  was  decided,  however,  that  Maqoma  should  be 
driven  out,  and  the  command  of  the  expedition  was 
entrusted  to  Colonel  Somerset  (who  five  or  six  years 
before  had  mulcted  him  for  the  stolen  cattle).  This  was 
in  May  1829.  Maqoma  did  not  wait  for  an  encounter, 
but  retired  to  the  country  about  the  Chumie,  now  tho 
boundary  between  Victoria  East  and  King  William's 
Town,  and  carried  his  grievance  with  him.    Six  months 
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CAPE  COLONY  later  his  father,  the  old  chief  Ngqika,  died,  leaving  his 
'  great  son,'  Sandili,  a  minor,  a  circumstance  that  greatly- 
increased  Maqoma's  power,  as  he  now  became  chief  of 
one  tribe,  as  the  ^right-hand  son'  of  his  father,  and 
regent  of  another  during  his  brother's  minority. 
Hottttntot  The  beautiful  Kat  River  valley  was  now  free  for 
fn  the'vS  proposed  Hottentot  settlement.  The  plan  adopted 
ley  of  the  "was  to  form  a  number  of  villages,  each  divided  into  plots 
Kat  River,  of  from  four  to  six  acres  in  extent,  upon  which  a  family 
was  to  be  placed.  Five  years  were  allowed  '  to  the 
settlers  in  which  to  erect  cottages  and  bring  the  ground 
under  cultivation,  when,  if  they  had  done  so,  a  grant  of 
a  plot  was  to  be  made  in  freehold,  and  if  not,  the  ground 
was  to  revert  to  Government.  The  plan  was  drawn  up 
by  Captain  Stockenstrom,  well  known  as  an  earnest 
friend  of  the  natives,  to  whom  indeed  had  been  entrusted 
the  framing  of  the  Fiftieth  Ordinance,  and  who  was  now 
Commissioner- General  of  Frontier  Affairs.  The  settle- 
ment was  to  consist  of  Hottentots  and  free  persons  of 
colour.  So  large  was  the  number  of  appHcations  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years  4,000  persons  (the  majority 
of  whom  had  just  emerged  from  virtual  slavery)  were 
located  at  the  Kat  River.  Most  of  them  were  without 
any  means,  and  all  had  the  vices  common  to  men  in  a 
state  of  bondage ;  but  canals  were  made,  the  land  brought 
nnder  cultivation,  and  a  success  achieved  far  greater 
than  might  have  been  looked  for.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  two  missionaries  accompanied  the 
settlers  ;  one  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Thomson,  supported  by 
the  Government,  and  the  other  the  Rev.  J.  Read,  sent 
thither  by  the  London  Missionary  Society.  For  many 
years  the  district  was  remarkably  free  from  crime, 
neither  police  nor  magistrate  being  required ;  and,  had 
circumstances  continued  as  favourable  as  at  the  outset, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  promoters  of  this  great  scheme  would  have  been 
more  than  realised.  It  was  considered  necessary  to 
supply  the  settlers  with  firearms  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  only  too  probable  attacks  of  the  Kaffirs. 
Some  of  the  colonists  protested  strongly  against  arming 
an  ignorant,  half- civilised,  and  for  aught  they  knew  to 
the  contrary  disaffected  population  ;  and  it  certainly  did 
seem  a  rather  dangerous  experiment.    But  tho  libei-ated 
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Hottentots  proved  worthy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  them, 
and  turned  out,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  a  new  source  of 
danger  to  be  valuable  auxiliaries,  when  the  colony  (as 
shortly  happened)  really  required  their  help. 

We  come  now  to  one  of  the  saddest  pages  in  the 
troubled  history  of  our  colonial  life — the  great  Kafl&r 
War  of  1835.  All  along  the  frontier  the  fire  had  long 
been  smouldering,  and  on  many  occasions  the  conduct 
of  the  Cape  Government  was  such  as  alternately  to 
tempt  and  to  provoke  hostiKties.  Seldom  perhaps  have 
men  been  placed  in  more  difl&cult  circumstances  ;  having 
to  deal  on  the  one  hand  with  a  savage  race,  who  almost 
exalted  treachery  into  a  virtue,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
Home  Government  far  from  the  scene  of  action,  who 
would  persist  in  judging  everything  according  to  a 
European  standard. 

The  time  has  not  come,  perhaps  it  never  may,  when 
the  story  of  these  wars  can  be  dispassionately  and  accu- 
rately told.  That  a  sense  of  wrong  at  the  encroach- 
ments of  strangers  upon  lands  and  privileges  possessed 
and  enjoyed  for  a  long  period,  and  a  desire  to  revenge 
acts,  often  wholly  unjustifiably  committed  by  the 
colonists  in  the  heat  of  a  panic,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  Kafl&r  risings  can  be  questioned  as  little  as  that 
the  Kaffirs  were  treacherous  in  peace  as  they  were  often 
cruel  and  relentless  in  war,  and  never  considered  any 
treaties  or  pledges  or  any  honourable  satisfaction  of  their 
claims  as  involving  any  corresponding  obhgation  on 
their  part  to  respect  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  our  going  into  all  the 
minutiee  of  Kaffir  intrigues  and  Cape  politics.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  there  were  not  wanting  provocations  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Attacks  were  made 
upon  the  commando  reprisal  parties,  in  resisting  one  of 
which  a  chief  of  high  rank,  brother  to  Maqoma,  was 
killed.  This  was  on  December  11,  1834,  and  proved  to 
be  the  spark  which  set  the  whole  frontier  in  a  blaze. 
Farms  were  attacked  and  cattle  carried  off  And  on 
the  22nd  a  horde  of  about  10,000  fighting-men  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  country,  pUlaging  and  burn- 
ing the  farm-houses,  murdering  all  who  dared  resist, 
and^  carrying  off  all  the  booty  they  could  lay  their 
Hands  on.    In  one  week  forty  farmers  were  murdered, 
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450  farm-hoiises  burnt,  4,000  horses,  100,000  head,  of 
cattle,  and  150,000  sheep  carried  off. 

Fortunately  this  lust  for  booty  delayed  their  march, 
and  so  gave  breathing-time  to  the  alarmed  colonists. 
Late  on  the  night  of  December  31  the  news  reached 
Cape  Town.  Immediately  every  available  soldier  was 
despatched  to  the  front,  and "  every  available  burgher 
placed  under  arms.  Unfortunately  the  garrison  at  the 
Cape,  and  indeed  the  entire  military  forces  in  the 
colony,  had  of  late  years  been  considerably  reduced.  In 
1834  there  were  only  about  750  men  on  the  frontier, 
and  a  small  reserve  at  Cape  Town.  But  they  made  the 
best  of  what  materials  they  had.  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir 
Harry)  Smith  left  the  Castle  the  same  night,  and  arrived 
in  Grahamstown  six  days  afterwards. 

No  violence  hitherto  had  been  offered  to  the  mis- 
sionaries ;  but  as  several  traders  had  been  cruelly  mur- 
dered, it  was  deemed  safer  for  them  to  abandon  their 
stations  while  the  fury  lasted:  this  they  did,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  the  same  time  in  saving  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  traders  who  took  refuge  with  them.  The  poor  un- 
fortunate settlers  of  Albany  were  swept  from  their  homes 
and  lands,  with  a  loss  of  forty-four  lives,  and  were  re- 
ceived,  helpless  and  homeless,  at  Algoa  Bay,  as  poor  as 
v^hen  they  landed  there  nearly  fifteen  years  before. 

MeanwHle,  the  Kaffir  chiefs  seem  to  have  been 
almost  terrified  at  their  own  success.    One  of  them,  at 
all  events,  Tyah,  had  made  overtures  for  peace,  though 
on  terms  which  could  not  be  granted.    Sir  Benjamin 
D'Urban,  the  Governor,  arrived  on  the  frontier  on 
January  20,  and  as  soon  as  ^ihe  burgher  commandos 
could  be  brought  up  planned  an  invasion  of  the  enemy  s 
country.    Fort  Wiltshire  was  shortly  afterwards  aban- 
doned by  the  British  troops,  and  burnt  by  Kaffirs,  and 
Kaffir  Drift  post  abandoned  and  burnt  m  like  manner. 
Among  the  hostile  chiefs  was  oneHintsa,  whose  territory 
the  Governor  entered  with  a  small  but  brave  military 
force.    Here  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  Fmgoes, 
consisting  of  broken  tribes  dispersed  by  the  conquest  ol 
Tshaka,  and  held  in  cruel  bondage  by  the  Amaxosa. 
These  the  Governor  released,  and  subsequently  located 
them  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  In 
the  meanwhile  Hintsa,  unable  to  hold  out  against  British 
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troops,  sues  for  peace,  which  is  concluded,  on  condition  CAPE  COLQMY 
of  his  delivering  50,000  head  of  cattle  and  1,000  horses,  conditions 
o-iving  his  assistance  in  bringing  the  Earabe  chiefs  to  of  peace 
submission,  giving  over  for  punishment  the  murderers  concluded 
of  two  British  traders,  and  making  compensation  of  300 
head  of  good  cattle  to  each  of  the  widows.    On  May  2 
the  British  troops  commenced  their  homeward  march, ' 
accompanied  by  16,000  of  the  Hberated  Fingoes,  and  on 
the  15th  arrived  at  their  destination  (now  in  the  district 
of  Peddie),  where  a  settlement  was  formed,  which  after- 
wards became  of  great  importance  to  the  colony. 

Two  hostages  were  delivered  over  by  Hintsa  as  ^"^PP"^^^ 
security  for  the  observance  of  the  treaty  (the  chief's  own  death 
son  and  brother),  and  he  himself  volunteered  to  accom-  of  Hintsa. 
pany  the  military  party  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Smith  which  was  despatched  by  the  Governor  to  receive 
the  cattle,  &c.    Bat  on  the  way  Hintsa  endeavoured  to 
escape,  having  previously  issued  secret  instructions  that 
the  cattle  were  to  be  driven  beyond  reach.  While  hiding 
in  a  thicket  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream  he  was  shot 
dead  by  a  colonist  who  had  pursued  him.    This  was  on 
May  21.    The  son,  Sarili  (who  was  held  by  the  British 
as  one  of  their  hostages),  was  at  once  liberated  by  the 
Governor  and  raised  to  the  chieftainship,  and  with  him 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded. 

The  other  tribes,  westward  of  the  Kei,  were  also  Peace  con- 
attacked  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  com-  tJig'^o^i^^' 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  proclaimed  at  Fort  tribes. 
Wiltshire  on  September  17.    They  gave  up  all  right  to 
the  country,  which  was  proclaimed  by  the  Governor  a 
British  province,  and  they  consented  to  hold,  their  lands 
under  tenure  from  the   British  sovereign.  Colonel 
Smith  was  appointed  as  Chief  Commissioner  for  the 
Kaffir  tribes  in  the  new  province.    A  site  was  selected 
for  the  seat  of  government,  and  named,  after  the  reigning 
prince,  King  William's  Town,  the  district  being  called 
after  his  spouse,  the  Province  of  Queen  Adelaide.  Com- 
merce with  the  Kaffirs  in  everything  except  intoxicating 
liquorg  and  munitions  of  war  was  to  be  encouraged, 
and  missionaries  were  invited  to  settle  among  them, 
free  grants  of  land  being  offered  for  mission  stations. 
It  seemed  as  if  now,  at  last,  things  were  in  a  fair  way  of 
settling  themselves— as  if  this  disastrous  and  wasteful 
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war  ^^glif  be  the  last  of  the  sad  series.  There  can  he 
little  doubt  that  the  conditions  of  sound  and  lasting 
peace  were  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  colony 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  reahsed,  when  the  bright  prospect 
was  overclouded  by  the  interposition  of  the  Home 
trovernment. 

Certain  humane  but  short-sighted  persons  in  the 
colony  were  so  impressed  with  the  wrongs  reported  to 
have  been  inflicted  on  the  Kaffirs  in  the  past,  that  it 
seemed  impossible  for  them  to  take  a  dispassionate  view 
ot  the  exigencies  of  the  present  and  of  the  future  Most 
unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  they  seem  to  have  had  the 
ear  of  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Lord 
Orlenelg,  a  most  estimable  man  in  private  life,  of  refined 
nund  and  amiable  disposition,  but  no  statesman,  as  his 
administration  of  afiairs  in  Canada,  no  less  than  at  the 
Cape,  abundantly  proved.  Public  opinion  in  England 
moreover,  was  strongly  excited  by  accounts,  some  of  them 
no  doubt  exaggerated,  of  the  barbarities  practised.  At 
all  events,  in  a  dispatch  dated  December  26,  1835,  his 
lordship  proceeds  to  condemn  nearly  all  that  had  been 
done  in  no  very  measured  terms.    He  writes  to  Sir 

B,  D'Urban  in  the  following  strain  :  

'  In  the  conduct  which  was  pursued  towards  the 
Kaffir  nation  by  the  colonists  and  the  public  authorities 
of  the  colony,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  the  Kaffirs 
bad  ample  justification  of  the  late  war ;  they  had  to 
resent,  and  endeavoured  justly,  though  impotently,  to 
avenge  a  series  of  encroachments ;  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  hazard  the  experiment,  however  hopeless,  of 
extorting  by  force  that  redress  which  they  could  not 
expect  otherwise  to  obtain  ;  and  the  claim  of  sovereignty 
over  the  new  province  must  be  renounced.  It  rests 
upon  a  conquest  resulting  from  a  war  in  which,  as  far 
as  I  am  at  present  enabled  to  judge,  the  original  justice 
is  on  the  side  of  the  conquered,  not  of  the  victorious 
party/ 

And  so  everything  that  the  war  had  accomplished 
bad  to  be  undone,  and  the  seed  of  inevitable  difficulties 
sown  in  the  future.  This  reversal  of  a  sound  and  hope- 
ful policy  was  only  less  disastrous  to  the  colony  than  it 
was  to  the  Kaffirs  themselves. 

Truly  tho  tender  mercies  of  the  weak, 
As  of  tho  wicked,  are  but  cruel. 
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We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  few  years,  id  CAPE  COLOfIT 
toucli  upon  another  event  that  excited  strong  feeling  in  pjojc^it 
the  colony,  and  which,  indeed,  belongs  to  our  national  question  of 
rather  than  to  our  colonial  history.     Ever  since  the  slavery, 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  in  1808,  it  had  been  evident 
to  all  far-seeing  men  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  itself,' 
at  least  throughout  the  British  dominions,  was  only  a 
question  of  time.    Not  a  few  otherwise  liberal  and  en- 
lightened men  looked  forward  to  the  event  with  feel- 
ings little  short  of  dismay.  In  February  1830  an  Order 
in  Council  was  issued,  appointing  guardians  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  slaves,  and  regulating  the  punishments  which 
it  should  be  lawful  to  inflict  upon  them.  This  was  strenu- 
ously resisted  by  the  slaveholders,  who  in  fact  assembled 
in  a  body  and  refused  to  submit  to  it — why  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine,  unless  they  saw  in  this  measure  the 
beginning  of  the  end,  for  its  provisions  were  certainly 
just  and  moderate  enough  in  themselves,  and  such  as 
they  might  rather  have  welcomed  than  resented,  had 
slavery  indeed  been  all  that  they  were  so  anxious  to 
represent  it.  However,  on  representing  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  how  great  the  excitement  caused 
by  the  regulation  was.  Sir  Lowry  Cole  received  in- 
structions not  to  enforce  it. 

In  August  1833,  however,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  on  the  Emancipa- 
part  of  those  whose  whole  interest  seemed  to  be  bound 
up  in  the  evil  system,  Mr.  Buxton's  BiU  for  the  emanci-  throughout 
pation  of  slaves  throughout  the  British   dominions  the  British 
became  law.    It  provided  that  all  slaves  should  be  de-  domyuons. 
Glared  free  on  December  1,  1834,  but  that  their  masters 
should  be  entitled  to  retain  them  as  apprentices  four 
years  longer,    20,000,000?.  was  voted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament  to  compensate  the  slaveholders,  who  es- 
timated the  value  of  their  slaves  at  50,000,000Z.  Ap- 
praisers were  appointed  by  the  Government  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  compensation  due  in  each  case,  and  two- 
fifths  of  the  estimated  value  of  the  slaves  was  paid. 
Those  in  Cape  Colony  (all  of  whom  were  assumed  to  be 
legal  property)  were  numbered  at  85,745,  and  their 
appraised  value  3,000, OOOZ.,  or  about  851.  each.  The 
amount  of  compensation  paid  was  1,200,000L 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  so  many  of  the  slave- 
holders, as  is  reported,  could  have  been  ruined  by  such 
a  measure,  unless  they  were  already  in  a  state  of  insol- 
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CAPE  COLONY  vency  or  their  slave-property  heavily  mortgaged,  as 
though  few  of  the  freed  men  elected  to  remain  in  the 
employ  of  the  same  masters,  the  great  bulk  of  them  were 
able  and  wilhng  to  work  as  hard  as  they  had  done  before 
on  fair  wages,  which  the  compensation-money  ought  to 
have  enabled  the  masters  to  give.  Whether  the  old  and 
almost  universal  vices  of  slavery,  theft  and  lying,  will 
ever  be  eradicated  from  the  freed  population,  is  a  difficult 
problem  to  determine,  but  in  nearly  every  other  respect 
emancipation  has  proved  almost  as  gi'eat  a  gain  to  the 
slaveholder  as  to  the  slave. 

It  was,  however,  impossible  to  reconcile  many  of  the 
Dutch  boers  to  the  measure.  They  were  dissatisfied 
with  that  as  with  other  proceedings  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. We  cannot  see  that  they  had  much  cause  for 
complaint.  But  they  did  the  best  thing,  perhaps,  which 
they  could  under  the  circumstances,  that  which  at  all 
events  proved  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  country — they  be- 
took themselves  to  '  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new.'  From 
the  divisions  of  Albany,  Somerset,  TJitenhage,  Graaf- 
Reynet,  Cradock,  and  Colesberg  some  thousands  of  them 
moved  northwards,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  rule, 
leaving  behind  them  some  of  the  finest  sheep-walks  in 
the  colony,  and  at  the  same  time  forming  new  and  im- 
portant settlements  in  South  Africa.  Their  subsequent 
career  connects  itself  with  the  history  of  Natal,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  Republic. 

Mr.  Theal  summarises  the  general  history  and  pro- 
gress of  the  colony  during  this  period  as  follows : — 

'  In  1829  the  South  African  College  was  established, 
an  institution  that  has  since  done  much  good.  It  was 
placed  on  a  sound  footing  by  an  ordinance  issued  in 
1837.  In  1830  the  village  of  Colesberg  was  founded.  In 
the  same  year  a  good  road  was  completed  over  the  Hot- 
tentot Holland  Mountains,  thi'ough  Sir  Lowiy's  Pass, 
and  the  next  year  the  road  through  Houw  Hoek  was 
finished.  In  1831  the  South  African  Fire  and  Life  As- 
surance Company  was  established,  an  institution  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  similar  companies  in  difierent 
parts  of  the  colony.  In  1834  a  Charter  of  Justice  was 
issued  by  the  King  in  Council.  It  pi'ovided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Supreme  Court  for  the  colony,  to  con- 
sist of  a  Chief  Justice  and  two  puisne  judges.  Criminal 
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cases  were  to  be  decided  therein  by  a  jury  of  nine,  the  CAPE  COLONY 
concurrence  of  all  of  whom  was  necessary  to  convict.  In  ' 
civil  cases,  when  the  amount  in  dispute  was  over  500Z., 
an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  was  allowed.  Circuit 
Courts  were  to  be  held  twice  a  year  in  each  district,  and 
were  to  be  presided  over  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  old  Orphan  Chamber  was  abohshed, 
and  the  duties  hitherto  performed  by  it  were  entrusted 
to  the  Master  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1836  the  sub- 
district  of  Clanwilliam  was  made  an  independent  division, 
and  in  this  year  an  important  ordinance  was  issued,  by 
which  municipal  boards  were  established  in  towns  and 
villages.  In  1837  the  sub-district  of  Cradock  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  division,  and  the  division  of  Colesberg 
was  formed.  The  establishment  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Bank  at  this  time  was  the  commencement  of  ex- 
tensive banking  operations  throughout  the  colony.  It 
was  in  1837  that  a  Legislative  Council  was  created  by 
order  of  the  King  in  Council.  It  consisted  of  five  oflBcers 
of  Government  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  five  persons 
unconnected  with  the  Government  but  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  Thus,  in  reality,  the  people  had  now  no  greater 
voice  in  their  government  than  they  had  before,  but  a 
restraint  was  placed  upon  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
by  any  future  governor.' 

From  1839-41  a  new  system  of  education  was  in-  Newsystem 
augurated.  It  was  based  upon  a  plan  which  had  been  °f  educa- 
drawn  up  by  no  less  a  person  than  Sir  John  Herschel, 
who  had  resided  some  four  or  five  years  at  the  Cape,  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  his  astronomical  investigations. 
Hitherto  the  colony,  especially  in  its  more  remote  dis- 
tricts, had  been  almost  entirely  dependent  for  elementary 
education  on  travelling  tutors,  frequently  men  who  had 
failed  in  other  occupations,  very  rarely  indeed  men  who 
were  at  all  properly  qualified  for  their  work.  These 
however,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  schools  origi- 
nated by  private  enterprise,  were  all  that  the  colonists  in 
general  had  to  depend  upon.  Previous  efi'orts  to  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  had  failed, 
partly  owing  to  the  want  of  suitable  plans,  partly  to  the 
want  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those  most  in- 
terested, and  partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  diflacultiea 
arismg  from  the  scattered  nature  of  the  population.  The 
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CAPE  COLONY  scheme  of  Sir  John  Herschel  seemed  to  meet  the  necessi- 
ties  of  the  case,  although  it  has  since  been  very  materially 
altered  and  improved. 
Fourth  In  1846-8  occurred  the  fourth  great  Kafi&r  war, 

ir'^-af^^^"  colonists  as  the  War  of  the  Axe.  Distaste- 

ful as  was  the  poHcy  of  concession  insisted  on  by  Lord 
Glenelg  to  many  of  the  colonists  who  certainly  could 
not  have  been  charged  with  indifference  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  natives,  it  had  been  loyally  tried — tried 
quite  as  fairly  as  could  have  been  reasonably  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  perhaps  more  so.  But  it  had 
not  succeeded.  Whether  or  no  the  KaflGirs  at  all  under- 
stood or  appreciated  the  motives  which  dictated  a  policy 
of  forbearance,  it  is  certain  they  took  every  advantage 
of  it,  until,  at  last,  their  depredations  became  so  daring 
that  the  colonists  had  no  alternative  between  abandoning 
the  country  altogether  or  proving  at  any  cost  that 
Justice  did  not  '  bear  the  sword  in  vain.' 
Its  trivial  The  '  War  of  the  Axe'  was  brought  about  by  a  corn- 
occasion,  paratively  trivial  circumstance.  An  old  KafSr  thief  was 
sent  from  Fort  Beaufort,  manacled  to  a  Hottentot 
criminal,  to  be  tried  at  Grrahamstown  for  stealing  an 
axe.  On  the  way  the  small  guard  attending  them  was 
attacked  and  driven  off  by  a  large  party  of  his  own 
people.  Having  some  difficulty  in  unfastening  the  hand- 
cuffs by  which  he  was  secured  to  his  fellow-prisoner, 
they  cut  off  the  arm  of  the  Hottentot,  and  left  him  to 
bleed  to  death.  On  news  of  this  outrage  being  received 
at  the  Cape  the  Grovernor  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  murderers.  Tola  refused  even  to  surrender  the 
rescued  man,  and  Sir  Peregrme  Maitland  formally  de- 
clared war  against  them  on  March  31,  1846.  On  AprH 
11  the  troops  from  Fort  Beaufort  took  the  field  ;  but; 
owing  to  a  foolish  undervaluing  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  there  were  several  gi-ave 
disasters.  A  column  sent  forward  to  take  possession 
of  the  Amatolas  was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Kaffirs 
at  Burns'  Hill,  and  forced  to  retreat,  with_  the  loss  of 
sixty-three  baggage-waggons.  Post  Victoria  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  burnt,  and  Fort  Peddie  was  attacked  by 
the  enemy,  who,  though  repulsed,  succeeded  in  capturing 
numbers  of  the  Fingoea'  cattle. 
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The  Kaffirs  were  elated  almost  to  madness  by  these  CAPE  COLONIf 
unlooked-for  successes  at  the  very  outset  of  the  cam-  pj-ogress 
paign.   They  boldly  invaded  the  colony  and  seized  much  and  conclu- 
booty ;  but  a  terrible  retribution  awaited  them.     On  siou  of  tlie 
June  7  occurred  the  celebrated  battle  of  the  Gwanga,  a 
few  miles  from  Fort  Peddie.   The  assembled  chiefs  were 
attacked  by  Greneral  Somerset,  and  300  left  dead  upon 
the  field,  with  a  loss  on  the  side  of  the  British  of  only 
one  killed  and  three  wounded.    After  this  the  Amaxosae 
and  the  Abatembu  were  attacked  in  their  strongholds 
and  defeated,  and  one  after  another  the  principal  chiefe 
surrendered.   A  few  still  resisted ;  and,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  covered,  the  war,  though  reduced  in 
its  proportions,  was  costly  and  protracted.    It  was  not 
until  December  19, 1847,  that  Pato,  the  last  of  the  chiefs 
who  held  out  against  General  Somerset,  was  compelled 
to  yield,  as  much  by  hunger  as  by  force  of  arms.    '  I  am 
no  longer  a  man,  but  a  baboon,'  he  said,  '  for  I  have 
been  living  among  the  monkeys.' 

It  was  now  clear,  even  to  the  former  advocates  of  Extension 
Lord  Glenelg's  system,  that  a  firmer  and  more  decisive  resSg7 
policy  was  necessary  in  dealing  with  the  natives.  The 
war  had  lasted  for  twenty-one  months  ;  had  been  much 
more  costly  to  the  Home  Government  than  that  which 
preceded  it ;  and  the  colonists  also  had  suflfered  severeljg 
both  in  Hfe  and  property.    Sir  Harry  Smith  was  ap- 
pointed as  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  On 
December  14  he  landed  at  Port  Elizabeth,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Macomo;  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
the  frontier,  and  issued  a  proclamation  extendin  g  the 
colony  to  the  Orange  River  on  the  north,  and  to  the 
Keiskamma  on  the  east — from  the  sea  to  the  junction  of 
the  Chumie,  and  along  the  Chumie  to  its  source.    The  Formation 
territory  thus  claimed  formed  the  division  of  Victoria  gfon^of"^^" 
East,  and  farms  were  ojSfered  to  European  settlers.  British  Victoria 
sovereignty  was  also  proclaimed  over  the  country  lyino-  East  and 
between  the  new  colonial  boundary  and  the  Kei  River°  Kaffi^ria 
but  thi.s  was  reserved  for  occupation  by  the  Kaffirs,  and  ^ 
called  British  Kafiraria,    During  the  war  most  of  the 
mission  stations  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  on  peace  being 
concluded  the  missionaries  were  invited  to  return. 

"^^6  year  1849  was  signalised  by  a  war  of  a  very  Anti-con- 
different  character,  in  which  the  contending  parties  were  V"^  "S'^a- 
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the  Colorfets  and  the  Home  Government,    It  seems  to 
have  been  the  result  partly  of  a  misunderstanding  on 
both  sides,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  of  a  conflict  of  opinions 
and  interest.    Early  in  the  year  news  -was  received  that 
the  Imperial  Government  contemplated  forming  a  penal 
settlement  at  Cape  Town,  and  on  April  3  a  great  anti- 
convict  meeting  was  held.    It  seems  pretty  certain  that 
the  proposal  did  not  originate  with  Lord  Grey.  Years 
before  some  of  the  most  influential  popular  leaders  at 
the  Cape  had  urged  the  employment  of  British  convicts 
in  the  building  of  the  new  breakwater  at  Table  Bay, 
and  nothing  was  to  have  been  done  on  the  present  oc- 
casion without  the  concurrence  of  the  colonists  them- 
selves.    But  the  authorities  at  home  seem  to  have 
taken  that  concurrence  a  little  too  much  for  granted, 
for,  without  waiting  for  a  proper  understanding,  they 
despatched  a  large  number  of  Irish  convicts  in  the  ship 
•  Neptune.'    They  were  not,  as  was  represented  at  the 
Cape,  the  refuse  of  the  English  gaols,  but  consisted 
chiefly  of  political  ofienders,  among  them  the  notorious 
Mitchell,  many  of  them  misguided  men,  who,  with  a 
fresh  start  in  life,  under  new  conditions,  might  have  done 
better  than  they  had  done  in  the  past.    Of  this,  how- 
ever, the  colonists  were  probably  ignorant,  and  could 
scarcely,  perhaps,  be  expected  to  enter  into  the^  diffi- 
culties of  the  old  country  in  dealing  with  her  criminal 
population.  They  knew  something  of  what  other  colonies 
had  suffered  by  being  thus  made  depositaries  of  the 
moral  refuse  of  England,  and  they  had  determined  to 
resist,  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  the  landing  of  a 
single  felon  in  the  colony.    An  Anti-Convict  Association 
was  formed,  the  members  of  which  pledged  themselves 
to  adopt  whatever  measures  might  be  considered  neces- 
sary by  the  Executive  in  view  of  an  emergency.  On 
September  19  the  '  Neptune  '  arrived  in  Simon's  Bay, 
and  an  order  was  at  once  issued  by  the  association  for- 
bidding the  inhabitants  to  supply  food  or  any_  other 
necessary  to  the  convict-ship,  or  even  to  the  garrison  or 
Government  oflSicers,  until  the  Order  in  Council  making 
Cape  Colony  a  penal  settlement  should  be  cancelled.  A 
few  traders  who  ventured  to  disregard  the  orders  of  this 
imperium  in  imperio  soon  found  that  the  popular  feeling 
was  too  strong  to  be  trifled  with,  for  a  riot  ensued,  in 
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wliicli  they  were  threatened  -with  personal  violence  and  GAPE  COLONY 
their  property  destroyed.  In  the  meanwhile  shops  were  ' 
closed  and  business  suspended;  and,  unless  the  Governor 
had  been  prepared  to  resort  to  military  measui-es  (which 
he  wisely  resolved  not  to  do),  no  alternative  was  left  him. 
between  starvation  for  all  the  Government  ofl&cials  and 
the  convicts  and  submission  to  the  demand  of  the 
colonists.  He  chose  the  latter  ;  and,  having  pledged  the 
Imperial  Government,  so  far  as  he  could,  the  embargo 
was  removed  by  the  colonists,  though  it  was  not  until 
the  actual  receipt  of  the  Order  in.  Council  formally  re- 
voking that  which  gave  so  much  umbrage,  on  February 
13,  1850,  and  the  departure  of  the  'Neptune  '  the  fol- 
lovping  week,  that  the  Anti- Convict  Association  was 
dissolved,  and  the  public  feeling  pacified.  To  the  colo- 
nists this  '  spirited  policy '  was  fully  justified  by  the 
result ;  but  at  home  it  was  felt  that  an  attitude  somewhat 
less  defiant  would  have  equally  answered  their  purpose, 
and  been  far  more  becoming  towards  a  Government  which 
had  only  just  expended  large  treasure  in  the  protection 
of  their  colony. 

In  1849  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  L'Agulhas,  the  Cape 
most   southern  point  of  ihe  African  continent,  was  v'^^^^^^^ 
completed,  a  work  that  had  long  been  urgently  needed,  cfrnpleted. 

During  the  years  1847-9  as  many  as  2,959  emi- 
grants arrived  in  the  colony  at  public  expense. 

For  some  years  past,  with  the  growth  of  the  colony  New  Con- 
in  numbers  and  intelligence,  and  with  the  extension  of  stitution. 
trade  and  public  works,  the  demand  had  been  arising 
for  some  more  popular  system  of  government.  On 
April  23,  1850,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  in  Cape 
Town,  and  a  petition  drawn  up  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  asking  for  representative  government.  This 
demand  was  readily  complied  with,  and  the  draft  of  a  new 
Constitution  was  framed  and  sent  to  the  colony  for 
discussion  and  consideration.  It  provided  for  two 
Chambers,  the  members  of  both  of  which  were  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and,  as  subsequently  modified,  is 
boasted  of  by  the  colonists  as  being  as  liberal  as  the 
Constitution  of  any  other  dependency  of  Great  Britain. 
The  principal  alterations  proposed  in  the  colony  were 
to  increase  the  qualifications  both  of  voters  and  of 
members  of  the  Upper  Chamber.    These  modifications 
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were  accepted,  and  the  new  Constitution  formally  rati- 
fied by  an  Order  of  Council  on  March  11,  1853. 
Hitherto  nearly  the  whole  power  of  government  had 
resided  in  a  Legislative  Council  composed  entirely  of 
state  nominees.  Theoretically  this  left  the  people 
scarcely  any  voice  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  ; 
practically,  as  has  been  seen  in  the  matter  of  the  convict- 
battle,  they  were  able,  when  occasion  demanded,  to 
make  their  power  felt,  but  this  was  now  constitutionally 
provided  for.  The  House  of  Assembly  was  to  consist 
of  forty-sis  members,  elected  by  twenty-two  divisions, 
the  Legislative  Council  of  fifteen  members,  and  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  Chief  Justice.  No  member  of 
either  Chamber,  elected  by  popular  vote,  was  to  hold 
any  oflQ.ce  of  trust  or  emolument  under  the  Crown.  The 
first  Colonial  Parliament  was  convened  by  Sir  Greorge 
Cathcart,  on  June  30,  1854. 

In  a  brief  historic  survey  like  this,  it  is  not  possible 
to  refer  at  any  length  to  the  political  history  of  the 
country.  There  have  not  been  wanting  those  in  the 
Cape  Colony  who  have  sneered  at  the  representative 
element  in  the  Government  and  asserted  that  the  old 
nominee  Chamber  was  sufl&cient  for  its  political  neces- 
sities. There  could  not  be  a  greater  mistake.  Nowhere 
is  the  connection  between  the  material  and  poHtical 
development  of  a  country  more  manifest  than  in  the 
colonies.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  there  has  been  too 
great  a  disposition  to  imitate  the  government  of  the 
mother  coxmtry  in  all  particulars,  and  to  transplant 
institutions  which  needed  time  for  growth.  But  even 
then  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  mere  desire  for  imi- 
tation has  led  to  the  mistake.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  practical  experience  of  the  colonists  must  be 
brought  largely  into  play  when  the  Government  has 
more  especially  in  charge  the  material  as  well  as  the 
social  progress  of  the  country.  That  form  of  govern- 
ment which  gives  the  readiest  expression  to  this  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  be  adopted.  Hence  the  early  intro- 
duction of  representative  and  even  responsible  go- 
vernment into  British  colonies.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  colonies  on  this  account  desire  to  be 
separated  from  the  empire.  On  the  contrary,  they 
value  all  the  more  a  wisely-exerted  Imperial  authority 
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wMch  regulates  their  domestic  policy  without  absolutely 
controlling  or  dictating  it.  The  influence  of  the  British 
Crown  is  to  the  colonies  exactly  what  it  is  to  the  British 
Constitution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  old  Legislative  Chamber  in 
the  Cape  had  done  its  work  by  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  granted,  though  it  may  not  be  so  much  beyond 
question  whether  the  change  was  not  in  some  respects 
a  greater  one  than  was  required  at  the  time,  and  whether 
particularly  the  suffrage  was  not  too  widely  extended. 

However  this  may  be,  the  country  could  not  or 
would  not  accept  any  retrograde  measure.  When  the 
Parliament  became  too  powerful  for  an  irresponsible 
executive  and  came  into  frequent  collision  with  the 
Government,  Sir  P.  Wodehouse  proposed  to  abolish 
both  the  Chambers,  and  to  substitute  in  their  stead  a 
Council  largely  composed  of  Government  nominees.  In 
1869  he  dissolved  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  appealed 
to  the  country  on  this  issue.  The  response  was  unmis- 
takeable.  The  country  was  not  then  prepared  for 
responsible  government,  but  it  gave  an  emphatic  ne- 
gative to  the  Government  proposals. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cape  Colony  gratefully  remembers 
the  enterprise  and  ability  of  some  of  its  pre-parlia- 
mentary  administrators.  The  name  of  Mr.  Montagu, 
Colonial  Secretary,  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
utilising  of  convict-labour  in  the  long-needed  opening  of 
mountain  passes  and  the  construction  of  roads  into  the 
interior. 

The  history  of  the  Cape  Parliament  from  the  time 
of  the  gift  of  the  Constitution  to  the  '  crowning  of  the 
edifice  ' — to  be  hereafter  referred  to — will  certainly  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  that  of  any  other  colonial 
legislature.  Its  measures  were  no  doubt  some  of  them 
both  imperfect  and  injudicious,  but  taken  as  a  whole 
they  undoubtedly  promoted  the  interests  of  the  country. 

Its  most  difficult  tasks  were — • 

1.  Legislating  for  the  native  tribes,  so  as  on  the  one 
side  not  to  lose  sight  of  their  progress  and  improve- 
ment, as  an  important  part  of  the  population,  and  on 
the  other  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  the  set- 
tlers against  the  evil-disposed. 

2.  Assisting  the  natural  development  of  the  country, 
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by  the  erection  of  roads,  bridges,  and  the  promotion  of 
public  works. 

3.  The  satisfaction  of  local  and  social  claims  and 
interests  in  a  large  but  sparsely-peopled  country. 

4.  The  education,  mental,  social,  and  political,  of  the 
people. 

That  the  Cape  Parliament  has  fully  succeeded  in 
these  difficult  tasks  would  be  too  much  to  affirm.  Its 
native  legislation  has  often  been  fitful  and  imprudent.  Its 
policy  of  material  advancement  has  been  hindered  both 
by  seasons  of  commercial  depression  and  the  want  of 
enterprise  exhibited  by  many  of  its  members.  Its  eflForta 
to  meet  local  wants  have  been  hampered  by  local  jea- 
lousies and  heartburnings.  Agitations  for  '  removal '  of 
the  seat  of  government,  or  separation  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Provinces,  or  th.e  establishment  of  alternate 
parliaments,  have,  as  in  all  other  colonies  of  considerable 
size,  greatly  interfered  with  the  progress  of  pubHc 
business  and  the  impartial  consideration  of  measures 
designed  for  the  public  good.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
determine  who  is  responsible  for  these  contests.  Whether 
those  who  fought  to  obtain  privileges  or  those  wbo 
fought  to  keep  them  were  most  in  fault,  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  they  are  almost  inevitable  where  the 
divisions  and  interests  of  a  country  are  greatly  isolated, 
and  the  streams  of  traffic  from  the  coast  to  the  interior 
flow  far  apart  from  each  other. 

Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  the  Cape  Parlia- 
ment can  give  a  fair  account  of  its  stewardship.  The 
public  peace  ha,s  been  for  the  most  part  kept  under  its 
reign,  and  crime  restricted  to  as  narrow  boundaries  as  in 
other  countries.  The  Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Harbour 
Works,  the  Cape  Town  and  Wellington  and  Wynberg 
Railways,  mountain  roads  and  passes,  of  which  the  Kat- 
berg  is  a  fair  specimen ;  railways,  bridges,  harbours,  and 
telegraphs,  east  and  west,  now  under  construction, 
bear  testimony  to  its  growing  interest  in  the  material 
advancement  of  the  country.  Its  measures  foi'  the  ordi- 
nary and  higher  education  of  the  people  hare  been  well 
conceived  and  executed ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  it3 
debates  and  debaters — though  of  course  varying  in  merit 
and  capacity — have  certainly  been  equal  to  those  of 
any  other  colony.    The  names  of  , Messrs.  Rawson  and 
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Southey,  colonial  secretaries ;  of  William  Porter,  Saul 
Solomon,  John  Charles  Molteno,  John  Fairburn,  Z.  Zier- 
vogel,  Sir  Christopher  Brand,  E.  Godlonton,  Gr.  Wood, 
Dr.  White,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  have 
been  honourably  associated  with  its  history  from  the 
commencement,  while  younger  men  have  largely  contri- 
buted to  its  debates  in  recent  years. 

On  February  26,  1852,  an  event  occurred  which 
belongs  rather  to  national  than  to  colonial  history — ^the 
sudden  and  total  loss  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  'Birkenhead,' 
off  Danger  Point,  in  which  nine  officers  and  349  men 
perished  so  nobly — standing  to  their  arms  when  the  ship 
went  down,  in  order  that  the  women  and  children  and 
sick  might  have  the  first  chance  of  safety.  Never  did 
British  soldiers  meet  a  nobler  death,  or  win  a  prouder 
fame,  than  when  the  huge  vessel  sank  in  the  boiling  surf, 
carrying  446  souls  with  her. 

The  peace  concluded  with  the  Kaffir  chiefs,  at  the 
close  of  1847,  seemed  at  the  time  to  promise  well.  Not 
only  did  the  chiefs  themselves  agree  to  the  terms  offered, 
but  expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied,  and  even 
thankful  for  the  moderation  shown  by  their  conquerors. 
But  scarcely  had  two  years  passed  by  when  it  became 
evident  that  another  struggle  would  be  needed.  The 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  frontier  too  rapidly  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  the  garrison  reduced  below 
what  would  have  been  prudent  for  some  years  to  come. 

In  the  early  part  of  1850  it  w4s  known  that  great 
excitement  prevailed  in  Kaflfirland  through  the  prophe- 
cies of  an  impostor  named  TJmlangene.  For  some  time 
past  he  had  been  inciting  the  Kaffirs  to  rebellion,  as 
secretly  as  possible,  assuring  them  of  supernatural  aid  in 
driving  the  white  man  into  the  sea. 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  previous  war  grants 
of  land  had  been  made  to  old  soldiers,  and  four  military 
villages  established,  as  a  security  against  future  out- 
breaks, m  the  division  of  Victoria  East.  The  names  of 
the  villages  were  Johannesberg,  Woburn,  Auckland,  and 
iMy.  Their  total  population  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  321  of  whom  a  very  small  proportion  were  women 
ana  children.  The  only  other  precaution  that  seems  to 
nave  been  taken  was  the  unfortunate  enrolment  of  a 
Docly  ot  Kaffir  police.    Both  these  facts  have  to  be  borne 
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CAPE  COLOMY  in  mind  in  following  the  opening  scenes  of  what  turned 
out  to  be  the  bloodiest  page  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  .  :  . 

tionTry  Immediately  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  mischief 

meaaui-es.  fomenting  in  KaflSrland,  Sir  Harry  Smith  hastened  to 
tbe  frontier,  and  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  subject 
chieftains,  Sandili,  the  most  powerful,  refused  to  obey, 
though  assured  of  personal  safety.  He  was  accordingly 
deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards  outlawed,  together  with 
his  brother,  Anta.  A  large  force  nuder  the  command  of 
Colonel  Mackinnon  was  despatched  in  search  oi  the  out- 
laws, but  was  intercepted  and  attacked  by  Sandili  him- 
self in  such  force  that,  after  losing  several  men.  Colonel 
Mackinnon  was  glad  enough  to  be  able  to  take  refuge 
in  Tort  White. 

Kaffir  at-^^  This  was  on  the  24th  of  December.  On  the  very  next 
four  mUi-  ^  ^^7  ^'^^  military  villages  of  which  mention  has  been 
tary  vil-  made  were  attacked.  Some  unintentional  provocation 
lagea.  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  some  of  the  soldiers  vio- 
lating the  grave  of  one  of  the  Kaffir  chiefs  in  search  of 
treasure,  and  in  ignorance  of  native  customs.  But  the 
ntter  extermination  of  the  male  inhabitants  was  at  once 
decided  on  by  the  KaflB.rs.  Woburn  was  first  attacked. 
The  settlers  were  not  even  aware  that  war  was  threatened, 
and  received  and  entertained  their  Kaffir  neighbours, 
with  whom  they  had  lived  on  terms  of  friendship,  as 
guests.  Suddenly,  at  a  given  signal,  the  visitors  drew 
their  weapons  and  murdered  the  whole  of  the  villagers 
present,  some  sixteen  in  number,  and  burnt  their  houses. 
The  sight  of  the  flames  of  Woburn  alarmed  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Johannesberg  and  gave  them  time  to  escape, 
with  the  exception  of  three  men,  who  were  overtaken 
and  murdered. 

The  settlers  at  Auckland  were  not  so  fortunate, 
the  greater  part  of  them  falling  victims  to  a  similar  act 
of  treachery  to  that  practised  at  Woburn.  The  entire 
number  massacred  in  the  three  villages  was  forty-seven. 
All  their  property  was  destroyed,  but  the  women  and 
children  suffered  to  escape  uninjured.  The  Governor 
himself  was  also  besieged  in  Port  Cox,  and  had  to  fight 
his  way,  at  the  head  of  250  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen, 
through  the  enemy  before  he  could  succeed  in  reaching 
King  William's  Town. 
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The  power  of  the  enemy  was  much  increased  by  the 
desertion  of  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  KafiBr  police, 
with  their  arms  and  equipments. 

But  a  still  more  serious  defection  took  place.  To  the 
amazement  and  indignation  of  the  colonists,  in  the  midst 
of  their  extremity  large  numbers  of  Hottentots  rose  in 
rebellion  against  the  British  power.  They  certainly  had 
no  pretext  whatever  for  discontent.  Whatever  the 
wrongs  of  the  past  may  have  been,  for  many  years  they 
had  enjoyed  equal  rights  with  their  white  fellow- subjects. 
But  some  of  them  seem  to  have  distrusted  the  power 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  colonists  by  the  new  constitu- 
tion. At  all  events,  at  Kat  River,  Shiloh,  and  Theopolis 
large  numbers  went  over  to  the  enemy,  together  with 
many  deserters  from  the  Cape  Mounted  Rifle  Regiment. 
Among  these  last  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Uithaalder, 
who  was  chosen  as  a  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  seems  to 
have  contemplated  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
Hottentot  nation.  Many  acts  of  great  cruelty  were  per- 
petrated under  his  leadership. 

Nearly  all  that  could  be  done  under  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  difficulties  was  for  the  Governor  to  concen- 
trate what  forces  he  had  at  his  disposal,  and  await 
reinforcements  from  England.  Thus  for  a  long  time  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  colony  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  insurgents,  who,  however, 
were  not  suffered  to  continue  their  depredations  without 
heavy  chastisement  being  inflicted  on  them,  from  time 
to  time,  as  opportunity  served. 

A  whole  year  had  now  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities,  and  Christmas  1851  was  observed  through- 
out the  colony  as  a  day  of  solemn  humiHation  and  prayer 
before  God.  But  by  this  time  adequate  forces  had  been 
brought  to  the  front,  and  the  defeat  and  chastisement 
both  of  the  Kaffir  and  Hottentot  rebels  was  now  only  a 
question  of  time.  Before  the  new  year  was  many  days 
old  some  of  the  former  began  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the 
latter  to  regret  the  step  they  had  taken.  The  Governor 
refused  to  conclude  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  un- 
conditional surrender,  and  so  the  war  still  continued, 
with  varied  fortunes,  till  the  31st  of  March,  when  Sir 
Harry  Smith  was  superseded  by  Sir  George  Cathcart. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  General  Cathcart  was  to 
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organise  a  force  of  armed  and  mounted  police,  whicli 
have  since  proved  themselves  admirably  adapted  both  to 
restore  and  to  preserve  the  peace.  In  a  very  short  time 
600  men  were  enrolled,  each  providing  himself  with 
everything,  and  ready  to  move  in  any  direction  where 
his  services  might  be  required,  at  a  moment's  notice. 

In  July  he  made  a  very  necessary  appeal  to  the 
public  spirit  of  the  Eastern  district  for  men  and  money 
to  enable  him  to  invade  the  revolted  territory.  This  ap- 
peal (under  a  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops) 
was  responded  to  much  more  readily  than  a  former  ap- 
peal of  Sir  Harry  Smith's ;  but  it  required  several 
months  of  tedious  fighting  before  the  chiefs  defeated  in 
the  open  field  could  be  dislodged  from  then*  several 
strongholds  and  brought  to  final  subjection. 

It  was  not  until  March  23,  1853,  that  martial  law 
was  revoked,  and  this  last  and  most  sanguinary  of  the 
Kafl&r  wars  brought  to  a  conclusion,  at  a  cost  of  upwards 
of  two  million  pounds  sterling  to  Great  Britain,  with 
the  lives  of  four  or  five  hundred  soldiers,  including  many 
able  and  distingaished  men. 

Most  of  the  conquered  chiefs  were  mercifully  dealt 
with,  but  the  lands  of  the  rebel  Hottentots  were  forfeited 
and  families  of  European  origin  located  there.  The 
armed  and  mounted  police  kept  guard  over  the  frontier, 
and  British  Kafiraria  was  subsequently  erected  into  a 
Crown  Colony.  Large  sums  were  expended  in  pubhc 
works,  and  many  efibrts  made  to  facilitate  trade  and 
intercourse  with  the  Kaffirs,  and  to  improve  their  con- 
dition in  various  ways.  40,000Z.  a-year  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Sir  George  Grey  for  this  purpose  by  the 
British  Government. 

In  1857,  when  the  Cape  was  almost  stripped  of 
troops  because  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  occurred  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  self-immolation 
which  the  history  of  any  nation  affords.  The  Amaxosa, 
unwarned  by  all  they  had  suffered  from  similar  de- 
lusions in  the  past,  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded 
by  a  madman  or  impostor,  of  the  name  of  Mhlakaza, 
into  an  act  of  almost  incredible  folly,  which  wellnigh 
resulted  in  the  entire  extinction  of  their  nation.  Ho 
foretold  that  on  a  certain  day  all  the  dead  warriors  and 
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great  men  of  old  -were  to  rise  from  their  graves,  and  all 
tiie  living  to  be  endowed  with  strength  and  beauty. 
Immense  herds  of  the  finest  cattle  were  to  come  forth  out 
of  a  cave,  and  wide  fields  of  corn  to  spring  up,  and  the 
white  man  to  wither  like  a  leaf.  And  the  one  condition  of 
this  great  Kaffir  millennium  was  faith — faith  that  was  to 
prove  itself  by  the  utter  sacrifice  of  everything  that  they 
possessed,  except  the  arms  of  the  warriors.  The  cattle 
were  to  be  killed,  the  grain  destroyed,  and  their  fields 
suffered  to  remain  unsown.  The  one  exception  of  the 
arms  seems  to  show  that  there  was  method  in  the  mad- 
ness of  this  Mhlakaza,  if  madness  it  was.  He  was 
supported  by  the  predictions  of  a  girl  who  also  pre- 
tended to  have  communications  with  the  spirit  world ; 
and  also  by  the  chief  Maqoma,  who  assured  the  people 
that  he  too  had  received  communications  from  the  un- 
seen world,  and  that  all  that  the  prophet  said  would 
surely  come  to  pass. 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  Amaxosa  not  only 
believed  but  were  willing  to  prove  their  faith  by  their 
works.  Corn  and  cattle  were  destroyed.  In  vain  did 
the  Government  try  to  dispel  the  illusion  by  sending 
agents  among  them.  The  very  interference  of  Govern- 
ment  seemed  to  confirm  them  in  their  extraordinary 
belief,  till  at  last  the  whole  nation  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.  Nearly  50,000  perished — one-third  of  the 
entire  nation.  The  colonists  did  what  could  be  done  to 
provide  food  for  the  famished  thousands  who  invaded 
their  homes,  not  as  conquerors  but  as  beggars  ;  but 
many  ghastly  tales  are  told  of  the  dire  extremities  to 
which  many  were  di-iven.  The  Amaxosa  never  fully 
recovered  from  this  act  of  national  suicide,  but  the 
earnest  and  praiseworthy  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
win  them  to  a  truer  and  better  faith,  even  where  they 
have  not  resulted  in  the  conversion  of  large  numbers  to 
Christianity,  have  had  the  effect  to  some  extent  of  de- 
livering them  from  their  old  superstitions.  Schools  are 
established,  and  hundreds  of  native  young  men  engaged 
in  teaching.  But  the  one  great  hindrance  to  all  hope  of 
further  progress  among  them  is  alcohol,  which  they 
eagerly  purchase  of  the  white  man,  and  in  which  since 
1865  there  has  been  free  trade. 
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It  was  in  1854  that  what  is  known  as  the  '  Copper 
Mining  Mania '  prevailed  in  Cape  Town.  In  the  old  days 
of  the  Dutch  occupation  it  was  known  that  copper  existed 
in  the  colony,  and  in  more  recent  times  one  or  two 
attempts  were  made  to  work  mines,  but  with  no  great 
result ;  but  in  1863  Mr.  John  Owen  Smith  brought 
out  skilled  miners  from  Cornwall,  with  the  necessary 
plant  and  machinery,  and  commenced  mining  operations 
at  Kodas,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Orange  River,  about 
sixty  miles  from  its  mouth.  As  soon  as  this  was  known 
great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  the  colony. 
Companies  were  formed,  and  mines  opened  in  likely  and 
unlikely  places,  and  much  loss  and  disappointment 
ensued.  Some  of  the  mining  speculations  proved  fairly, 
if  not  largely,  remunerative,  and  for  many  years  to  come 
copper  ore  is  likely  to  form  an  important  item  in  the 
colonial  export. 

The  year  1856  will  long  be  remembered  for  the 
extraordinarily  heavy  falls  of  rain  which  took  place  on 
the  Stormberg  mountains,  near  Burghersdorp,  causing 
the  death  of  100,000  sheep.  The  same  year  Murray's 
bequest  of  5,000Z.  to  the  South  African  College  became 
available.  On  March  31, 1859,  the  first  sod  of  the  Cape 
Town  and  Wellington  Railway  was  turned  by  Governor 
Sir  G.  Grey.  This  railway  was  completed  and  opened 
throughout  on  I^ovember  4,  1863.  In  1859  Governor 
Sir  G .  Grey  was  recalled  to  England,  and  a  petition  for 
his  re-appointment,  with  2,272  signatures,  was  forwarded 
by  the  same  mail.  He  returned  reinstated  in  July  the 
following  year,  just  in  time  to  do  the  honours  on  the 
occasion  of  Prince  Alfred's  visit. 

Advantage  was  taken  of  Prince  Alfred's  presence  in 
the  colony  to  open  the  works  at  Table  Bay  Breakwater, 
to  inaugurate  the  new  Library  and  Museum,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  &c.  The  first  of 
these  works,  the  formation  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  id 
Table  Bay,  had  long  been  needed.  The  shipping  record 
of  the  colony  is  full  of  disasters  on  that  perilous  coast ; 
and  the  safe  completion  of  the  breakwater  will  go  far 
to  compensate  the  Cape  from  any  loss  ai'ising  from  the 
diversion  of  commerce  to  the  Eastern  seas  through  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Other  public  works — roads, 
railways,  telegraphs,  bridges,  &c. — might  be  noticed,  but 
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the  enterprise  of  the  colony  in  this  direction  has  supplied  CAPE  COLONY 
more  matter  than  we  can  find  space  for  in  the  present 
brief  chronicle.  . 

Large  tracts  of  land,  depopulated  through  the  folly 
of  the  Amaxosa,  in  British  Kaffraria,  were  subsequently 
peopled  by  European  settlers,  among  whom  were  many 
men  belonging  to  the  German  Legion,  who  had  served 
with  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea.  But  in  1858  the 
Governor  announced  his  intention  of  gi'anting  200  farms, 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  more  than  2,000 
hardy  peasants  from  I^^orthern  Germany  were  located  in 
the  district.  They  were  sober,  steady,  industrious,  and 
much  better  educated  than  the  same  class  in  England, 
and  have  proved  a  valuable  addition  to  the  colony.  In 
1865,  after  no  little  Parliamentary  conflict  of  opinion, 
the  Province  of  British  Kaffraria  was  finally  incorporated 
in  the  colony  under  the  name  of  two  new  electoral  divi- 
sions— King  William's  Town  and  East  London.  The 
same  measure  constituted  also  Piquetberg,  Little  Nama- 
qualand,  Victoria  West,  Riversdale,  Oudtshoorn,  Rich- 
mond, Aliwal  North,  and  Queenstown  into  electoral 
divisions,  and  increased  the  number  of  the  Legislative 
Council  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one.  Other  modifications 
were  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  new  Constitution, 
chiefly  in  the  direction  of  responsible  government,  to 
avoid  the  almost  inevitable  conflict  of  opinion  between 
an  Executive  appointed  entirely  by  the  Crown  and  a 
Parhament  elected  by  the  people.  But  it  was  not  until 
after  a  great  deal  of  poHtical  friction  that  the  machinery 
of  the  state  was  reduced  into  fairly  working  order.  By 
a  Bill,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  only  in  1872,  the 
Governor  now  selects  the  heads  of  departments  from 
among  the  leading  members  of  the  most  powerful  party 
for  the  time  being  in  Parliament.  Without  asserting 
that  even  now  the  amended  Constitution  is  absolutely 
faultless,  it  may  be  said  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  colony,  so  far  as  it  can  be  affected  by  political 
causes,  rests  henceforth  with  the  colonists  themselves 
and  their  representatives. 

A  great  event  in  the  history  of  Cape  Colony  (though 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  as  yet  to  have  passed  into  the 
domain  of  history)  is  the  discovery  of  diamonds.  In 
1867  a  Dutch  farmer,  residing  in  the  division  of  Hope 
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Town,  was  struck  witli  the  brilliancy  of  a  pebble  that  one 
of  his  neighbours'  children  was  playing  with.  He  was 
allowed  to  take  it  away  with  him,  and  some  time  after 
showed  it  as  a  curiosity,  without  at  all  suspecting  what 
it  was,  to  a  trader,  Mr.  O'Reilly,  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet.  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  so  struck  with  it  that  he 
sent  it  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Graharastown,  and  sub- 
sequently to  M.  Heritte,  of  Cape  Town,  to  be  tested.  It 
proved  to  be  a  real  diamond,  and  was  afterwards  sold  to 
the  Governor,  Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse,  for  600Z.  Search 
in  the  same  locality  led  to  the  discovery  of  another  dia- 
mond, and  a  third  was  picked  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vaal  River,  where  the  largest  deposits  have  since  been 
found.  Several  gems  were  found  during  the  following 
year,  and  by  1869  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
began  to  flock  in  large  numbers  to  the  diamond-fields. 
The  most  valnable  gem,  though  not  the  largest,  known 
as  yet  to  have  been  discovered,  has  been  called  the  '  Star 
of  South  Africa,'  which  was  obtained  of  a  native  sorcerer, 
and  reaUsed  11,000Z.  The  weight  of  this  magnificent 
brilliant,  when  uncut,  was  83  carats.  Different  diggers 
seem  to  have  met,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 
very  difierent  fortunes ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  discovery  of  diamonds  forms  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  Cape  Colony.  For  many  years  _  previously 
there  had  been  great  commercial  depression.  Both 
money  and  employment  were  scarce,  and  landed  pro- 
perty, in  some  districts,  almost  unsaleable.  Since  the 
discovery  the  colony  has  received  a  fresh  infusion  of  life 
and  spirit.  Labour  and  property  have  immensely  in- 
creased  in  value.  In  three  years  the  foreign  imports 
were  doubled,  and  during  the  last  five  years  more  general 
progress  has  been  made  than  in  the  preceding  twenty 
years.  Without  predicting  for  the  colony  a  future  as 
bright  as  her  own  diamonds,  we  may  fairly  say,  that,  sub- 
ject to  such  mutations  as  are  inevitable  in  human  aSairs, 
she  has  every  prospect  of  becoming  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  colonies  of  the  Empire. 

The  firmness  of  the  revenue,  and  the  tokens  of  ex- 
panding  enterprise  and  trade  apparent  on  all  sides, 
warranted  the  conclusion  annoiinced  by  the  late  Go- 
vernor Sir  H.  Barkly,  that  the  prosperity  now  en]oyed 
is  not  temporary,  but  that  the  country  will  contmue  to 
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present  a  field  for  industry,  and  to  offer  a  career  to  men  CAPE  UOLONY 
of  ability  and  energy,  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  depen- 
dency  of  the  British  Crown. 

The  first  responsible  Ministry  was  called  to  power  First 
•with  the   great   advantage  of  a  substantial  surplus  responsible 
and  a  largely  increased  and  increasing  revenue.    But  and  pio^ 
this  advantage  tested  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  mising  pro- 
Ministry  more  even  than  an  opposite  state  of  things,  gramme. 
'  To  take  occasion  by  the  hand  '  and  broaden  the  bounds 
of  enterprise  and  commercial  activity  in  a  young  country 
requires  no  ordinary  gifts.    So  far,  it  must  be  said  in 
all  fairness  that  the  Ministry  entered  on  its  work  with 
courage  and  determination.    The  proposals  submitted  to 
Parliament  in  the  sessions  of  1873-4  showed  that  the 
Government  saw  its  opportunity,  and  determined  to  use 
it.    A  programme  which  included  the  construction  of 
800  miles  of  railroad,  a  system  of  immigration,  and  a 
scheme  for  irrigation,  besides  proposals  for  new  bridges 
and  roads,  cannot  be  regarded  as  spiritless. 

The  then  Premier,  the  first  the  colony  possessed, 
was  the  Hon.  John  Charles  Molteno,  a  thoroughly  re- 
presentative colonist,  of  sterling  sense,  who  has  for 
many  years  "feuccessf ally  followed  and  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country.  He  has  the  advantage  also  of 
having  to  a  large  extent  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
various  nationalities  which  compose  the  population. 
Amongst  the  happy  omens  of  the  new  regime  is  the  in-  Happy 
creasing  disposition  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Germans,  omens. 
Easterns  and  Westerns,  to  work  heartily  together  for 
the  common  good  of  the  country.  As  the  country  in- 
creases  in  prosperity,  and  education  spreads,  the  colonists 
show  more  and  more  disposition  to  cast  aside  old  divi- 
sions and  jealousies,  and  to  discover  sources  of  streno-th 
instead  of  weakness  in  the  differing  nationalities  and 
interests  represented  in  the  population  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. Many  of  the  natives  too,  more  especially  the 
Fingoes  and  the  Basutos,  are  rapidly  acquiring  property 
and  taking  their  place  amongst  the  population  who  con- 
sume and  spend  as  well  as  cultivate  the  soil. 

Subsequent  events  of  importance  are:  (1)  the  ex- 
tension of  the  electric  telegraph  to  Kimberley,  on  the 
Diamond  Fields,  and  other  extensions,  by  which  the 
wires  in  the  colony  are  now  together  equal  in  length  to 
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CAPE  COLONY  2,713  miles  ;  (2)  the  annexation  of  Basutoland  and  the 
Transkeian  districts  to  the  colony,  and  the  carrying  up 
of  the  Atlantic  boundary  as  far  north  as  Walvisch  Bay ; 
(3)  the  proposal  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  to  promote 
the  confederation  of  the  Colonies  and  States  of  South 
Africa  by  a  conference  of  delegates.  This  third  event 
requires  a  more  lengthy  statement. 
Sixth  The  peace  of  the  colony,  which  had  continued  un- 

Kaffii-war.   ^igturiged  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  which 
many  colonists  had  begun  to  regard  as  secure  from  aU 
further  disturbance,  was  fated  to  be  again  broken  before 
Origin  of     the  completion  of  the  twenty-five  years.    In  September 
the  war.      ]^g7j'  ^-^q  hereditary  enmity  between  the  Gcalekas  and 
the  Fingoes  broke  into  open  hostilities,  for  which  accu- 
sations against  the  latter  of  cattle  stealing  were  made 
the  pretext.     As  the  Fingoes  were  living  under  the 
protection  of  the  Colonial  Government,  interference  on 
their  behalf  became  necessary.    Hostile  critics  at  home 
forget  the  fact,  but  fact  it  is,  nevertheless,  that  this,  the 
sixth  Kaffir  war,  was  commenced  in  no  spirit  of  earth- 
bunger  or  hatred  of  the  natives,  but  simply  to  preserve 
the  peace  between  two  native  tribes.    The  colony  un- 
fortunately  found  itself  ill  prepared  for  the  emergency. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  first  the  Gcalekas  were  driven  be- 
yond the  Bashee,  and  the  affair  thought  to  be  at  an  end, 
but  the  inefficiency  of  the  Government  measures  allowed 
tbe  enemy  to  collect  in  force  again,  and  a  body  of  them 
succeeded  without  difficulty  in  crossing  mto  the  Gaika 
location  within  the  colony  towards  the  end  of  December, 
rousing  that  tribe,  and  so  prolonging  the  conflict  for 
many  months.     Divided  counsels  on  the  part  oi  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  rendered  the  bravery  and 
self-sacrifice  of  the  colonial  volunteers  and  regulars 
almost  useless  for  a  time,  but  at  last  the  Governor,  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  calling  m 
the  aid  of  the  imperial  troops  and  placing  the  united  forces 
under  one  command,  the  Gcalekas,  with  their  rebel 
Gaika  and  Tambookie  allies,  were  effectually  broken  up 
and  defeated. 

Cost  of  the  This  outbreak  cost  the  colony  somewhere  about 
war.  800  OOOZ.,  and  the  lives  of  sixty  whites  and  140  J^mgoeS 

and  loyal  Kaffirs.  It  was  also  the  indirect  cause  ot 
furnishing  the  colony  with  one  of  the  luxuries  of  respon- 
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sible  government — a  ministerial  crisis,  resulting  in  the 
dismissal  of  the  Molteno  cabinet  and  the  formation  of 
the  Gordon  Sprigg  ministry  in  February  1878. 

Mr.  Gordon  Sprigg's  two  years'  tenure  of  oflice  have 
been  signalised  by  several  patriotic  and  courageous 
measures,'  the  chief  of  which  are  the  organisation  of  the 
defences  of  the  colony  and  the  disarmament  of  the 
native  tribes.  Public  works  have  been  vigorously  pro- 
secuted, and  a  large  and  well-considered  scheme  of 
agricultural  immigration  inaugurated.  Meanwhile  the 
trade  and  revenue  of  the  colony,  the  development  oE 
which  was  temporarily  interrupted  by  the  Gcaleka  out- 
break and  by  a  series  of  unusually  dry  seasons,  have 
more  than  recovered  their  former  position  and  bid  fair 
for  a  period  of  considerable  prosperity. 

The  ministerial  programme  for  the  ensuing  Parlia- 
mentary session  includes  proposals  for  extending  the 
railways  towards  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Dia- 
mond  Fields,  and  a  conference  of  delegates  of  all  the 
South  African  colonies  on  confederation. 

The  year  just  ended  will  be  long  remembered  as 
having  witnessed  during  its  later  months  the  laying  of 
the  telegraphic  cable  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar  and  JSTatal, 
thus  connecting  the  Cape  and  its  South  African  sisters 
with  England  and  the  world.  This  great  work  was 
completed  on  Christmas  Day  1879,  and  within  an 
hour  or  two  of  noon,  on  that  day  messages  were  inter- 
changed by  London,  Cape  Town,  Pietermaritzburg,  and 
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List  of  the  Governors  of  the  Golony  from  the  Settlement  of 
the  Lidch  at  the  Oape  of  Good  Hope* 

UNDER  THE  DUTCH  DOMINION.  ' 


Johan  Antony  van  Riebeeck 
Zacharias  Wagenaar  . 
Cornelius  van  Qualbey 
Jacob  Borghorst 
Peter  Hackuis  . 
Coenraad  van  Breitenbach 
Albert  van  Breugel 


appointed  April  8,  1652. 

May  9,  1662. 
Oct.  24,  1666. 
June  18,  1668. 
June  2,  1670. 
Dec.  1,  1671, 
March  23,  1672. 


*  From  '  General  Directory  for  1872.' 

Capo  Town. 
F  2 


Saul  Solomon  &  Co., 
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CAPE  COLONY  Ysbrand  Goske  .... 

 Johan  Bax  van  Herentals  . 

Hendrik  Criidax 

Simon  van  der  Stell  . 

William  Adriaan  van  der  StoU  . 

Johan  Cornelis  d'Abling 

Louis  van  Assenbury . 

Willem  Helot  .... 

Mauritz  Pasquess  do  Cliavonnes  . 

Jan  de  la  Fonteine  (acting) 

Pict  Qysbert  Noodt  . 

Jan  de  la  Fontaine  (acting) 

Ditto  (effective) 
Adriaan  van  Kervel  .       .  . 
Daniel  van  den  Heugkell  . 
Hendrik  Swellengrebel 
EykTulbagh  .... 
Joachim  van  Plettenburg  . 
Pieter  Baron  van  Rheede  van  Oadts- 
hoorn  (died  on  his  passage  to  the 
colony  on  board  the  ship  '  Asia ') 
Cornelis  Jacobus  van  de  GraaiF  . 
Johannes  Isaac  Ehenius 
Abraham  Jos.  Sluysken  (Lt.-Governor) 


appointed 


Oct.  2,  1672. 
Jan.  2,  1676. 
June  29,  1678. 
Oct.  14,  1678. 
Feb.  11,  1699. 
June  3,  1707. 
Feb.  1,  1708. 
Dec.  28,  1711. 
March  28,  1714. 
Sept.  8,  1724. 
Feb.  2.5,  1727. 
April  24,  1728. 
March  8,  1730. 
Nov.  14, 1736. 
Sept.  20,  1737. 
April  14,  1739. 
March  30,  1751. 
Aug.  12,  1771. 

Jan.  23,  1773. 

Feb.  12,  1785. 
June  29,  1791. 
Sept.  2,  1793. 


UNDER  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 


J.  H.  Craig 

Earl  of  Macartney 

Sir  Francis  Dundas  (Lt.-Gov.) 

Sir  George  Young 

Sir  Francis  Dundas  (Lt.-Gov.) 


appointed 


Sept.  1,  1795. 
May  23,  1797. 
Nov.  22,  1798. 
Dec.  18,  1799. 
April  20,  1801. 


UNDER  THE  BATAVIAN  GOVERNMENT. 
Jan  William  Janssens       .       .       •  appointed  March  1,  1803. 

'  UNDER  THE  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 


Sir  David  Baird 
Hon.  H.  G.  Grey  (Lt.-Gov.) 
Du  Pr^,  Earl  of  Caledon  . 
Hon.  H.  G.  Grey  (Lt.-Gov.) 
Sir  John  Francis  Cradock  . 
Hon.  Robert  Meade  (Lt.-Gov.) 
Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset 
Sir  Rufane  Shawe  Donkin  (nctin 
Lord  Charles  Henry  Somerset 
Richard  Bourke  (Lt  -Gov.) 
Hon.  Sir  Galbraith  Lowry  Cole 
Lt.-Col.  T.  F.  Wade  (Act.  Gov.) 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban 


:) 


appointed  Jan.  10,  1807. 

Jan.  17,  1807. 
May  22,  1807. 
July  5,  1811. 
Sept.  6,  1811. 
Dec.  3,  1813. 
April  6,  1814. 
Jan.  13,  1820. 
Dec.  1,  1821. 
Feb.  8,  1826. 
Sept.  9,  1828. 
Aug.  10,  1833. 
Jan.  10,  1834. 
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Sir  A.  Stoekenstrom,  Bt.  (Lt.-Gov.  E.P.)  appointed 

Sir  George  T.  Napier,  K.C.B  

Col.  J.  Hare  (Lt.-Gov.  E.P.) 

Sir  Peregrine  Maitland      .       .       .  ,, 

Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Bt.     .  „ 

Sir  Henry  E.  F.  Young  (Lt.-Gov.)     .  „ 

Sir  Harry  G.  W.  Smith,  Bt.,  G.C.B.  . 

Hon.  Sir  George  Cathcart  ...  „ 

C.  H.  Darling,  Esq.  (Lt.-Gov.)  . 

Sir  George  Grey,  K.C.B  

Lt.-General  Jackson  (Lt.-Gov.)  .       .  „ 

Lt.-General  E.  W.  Wynyard  (Lt.-Gov.)  „ 

Sir  P.  E.  Wodehouse,  K.C.B.     .       .  „ 

Sir  Percy  Douglas  (Lt.-Gov.)     .       .  „ 

Lt.-General  Hay  (Lt.-Gov.)       .       .  „ 

Sir  Henry  Barkly,  K.C.B.  .       .       .  „ 
Lt.-General  Sir  A.  T.  Cunynghame,  \ 

K.C.B.  (Lt.-Gov.)  .       .       .       .  /  " 

Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere,  Bt.,  G.C.B.    .  „ 
M.-General  Hon.  F.  A.  Thesiger,  C.B.  \ 

(Lt.-Gov.)  J  ,f 


July  28,  1836.      CAPE  COLONY 

Jan.  22,  1838.   

Aug.  31,  1839. 
March  18,  1844. 
Jan.  27,  1847. 
April  28,  1847. 
Dec.  1,  1847. 
March  31,  1852, 
March  31,  1852. 
Dec.  5,  1854. 
Dec.  30,  1853. 
Aug.  20,  1859. 
Nov.  2,  1861. 
Dec.  2,  1863. 
Nov.  7,  1868. 
Aug.  19,  1870. 

March  9,  1874. 

Feb.  27,  1877. 

March  5,  1878. 
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PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

General  Description  of  Surface  of  South  Africa. 

CAPE  COLONY  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  is  the  description  of  the  eavth  in  its 

  whole  material  organisation,  as  a  mass  of  matter  whose 

Dertaition.  j^^ternal  crust  exists  in  various  mechanical  conditions, 
modified  by  both  internal  and  external  causes ;  as  the 
seat  of  organic  life,  vegetable  and  animal :  and  as  subject 
to  various  changes,  modifying  both  conditions  of  organic 
existence.  It  also  involves  a  description  of  atmospheric 
peculiarities,  and  also  those  of  the  oceans  and  seas  sur- 
rounding the  land. 
Limits  of  Of  late  years  the  importance  of  physical  geography  has 

subject.  -become  fully  recognised,  from  the  labours  of  Berghaus, 
Humboldt,  Somerville,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  and 
should  be  carefully  separated  from  mere  pohtical  or 
commercial  geography,  as  formerly  taught  in  our  schools. 

It  does  not  deal  with  the  artificial  boundaries  of  nations, 
which  are  often  determined  from  pohtical  rather  than 
physical  causes,  although  we  find  men  taking  both  their 
character  and  even  their  physical  attributes  from  the 
nature  of  the  localities  in  which  they  dwell.  Thus,  m 
South  Africa  we  find  the  sterile  and  nearly  waterless 
wastes  of  the  Northern  plains  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
■  the  Kalihari  desert  inhabited  by  the  miserably  stunted 
tribes  of  the  Bosjesmen  and  Korannas  ;  while  farther 
East,  amongst  the  fertile  hills  and  grassy  plains  of 
Kaffraria  and  Zululand,  dwell  the  Kafl&r  tribes,  pre- 
senting finely  developed  forms  and  perfect  models  of 
human  activity  and  strength,  each  type,  no  doubt,  gra- 
dually influenced  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  region 
in  which  it  dwells,  and  its  food-producing  powers. 

Basins  of  Drainage,  Mountain  Ranges,  &c. 

River  Tjjg  physical  features  of  the  region  forming  the 

Systems.     go,,thern  extremity  of  the  continent  of  Africa  maybe 
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most  clearly  comprelieiided  by  a  short  description  of  the  CAPE  COLOflY 
river  systems  wbicli  drain  it,  and  the  mountain  ranges 
forming  the  ridges  or  watershed  lines  from  which  those 
rivers  descend.  Thus  considered,  it  will  be  found  that 
South  Africa,  from  its  southern  extremity.  Cape  Agulhas, 
lat.  34°  49'  S.,  Ion.  20°  to  40°  E.,  to  the  parallel  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Zambesi,  lat.  18°  S.,  is  divided  into 
the  following  natural  systems  or  basins  of  drainage: 
(1)  The  narrow  fringe  of  coast  region  drained  gene- 
rally by  rivers  of  short  course,  and  separated  from 
the  interior  by  mountain  ranges,  nearly  continuous  from 
Ovampo  land,  on  the  remote  north-west,  round  the 
Cape  Colony,  to  the  north  of  Delagoa  Bay  as  far  as  is 
known;  the  different  river-basins  often  separated  by 
subsidiary  ranges  of  hills  and  highlands,  locally  called 
'rands,'  which  may  be  considered  olSshoots  of  the  pri- 
mary ranges.  (2)  The  great  basin  of  the  Orange  or 
Gariep  River,  draining  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
highest  range  of  mountains,  and  the  immense  tract  of 
desert  country  north  of  it  nearly  to  Lake  Ngami  (the 
watershed  line  being  a  few  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  lake),  Betchouana  land,  and  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Magaliesbergen,  a  superficial  extent  of  nearly  450,000 
square  miles.  (3)  The  river  system  of  the  Limpopo  or 
Oori  River,  draining  the  north  face  of  the  Magaliesbergen, 
the  eastern  parts  of  the  Kalihari  desert,  and  the  south- 
east slopes  of  the  Maloppo  mountains,  to  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  (4)  The  Cuanene  basin,  which  drains 
the  north  edge  of  Ovampoland  and  the  Kalihari  desert. 
This  region  is  but  little  known,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
obscurity  prevails  as  to  whether  some  of  its  watercourses 
do  not  anastomose  with  the  Zambesi  River  system. 
(5)  The  latter  is  of  too  extensive  a  nature  to  be  entered 
on  in  a  treatise  on  South  African  geography,  as  any 
attempt  to  describe  it  would  lead  us  on  north  of  the 
equator.  Suffice  it  to  mention  here  that  the  rivers  rising 
north  of  the  Maloppo  Mountains,  in  what  is  popularly 
known  as  Moselikatze's  Country,  all  run  to  the  north  into 
the  Zambesi,  the  northern  watershed  of  which  is  con- 
terminous with  that  of  the  Nile  and  Congo. 

It  is  probable  that  the  mountain  ranges  of  South  Mountain 
Afnca  are  continuous,  both  on  the  East  and  West  Coast,  ranges. 
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COLONY  \vith.  tliose  high,  lands  wliicli  fringe  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  Abyssinia  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  A  study  of  the 
river  systems  which  have  been  described  will  much 
facilitate  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
mountains  and  watershed  lines.* 

In  Damara  and  Ovampo  laud,  to  the  north-west,  is 
found,  at  an  average  distance  of  100  to  120  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  in  many  places  much  nearer  to  it,  a  broad 
band  of  high  table-land,  studded  with  rugged  and  appa- 
rently unconnected  peaks  and  barren  hills,  between  which 
and  the  sea  lie  extensive  sandy  plains,  from  which 
issue  to  the  north  and  east  sluggish  periodical  streams, 
which  either  are  wholly  evaporated  or  absorbed  on  their 
course,  or  eventually  fiud  their  way  into  the  Cuanene  or 
the  dry  watercourses  of  the  KaUhari.  This  barren  and 
rugged  range  loses  itself  to  the  north  in  the  high  and 
fertile  plains  of  Ovampoland,  growing  large  crops  of 
maize  and  Kaffir  com,  while  on  the  east  they  sink  into 
the  elevated  plateau  of  the  Kalihari  desert ;  on  the  south 
they  continue  down  the  coast  region  of  Great  ISTamaqua- 
land  as  far  south  as  the  Orange  River,  and  south  of  it  as 
far  as  the  Koper  Bergen  and  Great  Kamiesberg,  where 
the  high  terrace  of  Bushmanland — seemingly  a  perfect 
flat,  although  upwards  of  3,000  feet  above  the  sea — 
eventually  connects  these  mountains  with  the  Hantam, 
Roggeveld,  Nieuwveld,  Sneeuwberg,  Zuurberg,  Storm- 
berg,  and  other  principal  ranges  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  and 
so  north-east  to  the  Quathlamba  of  Natal  (the  Drachens- 
bergen  of  the  Free  State),  and  perhaps  stretch  right  away 
in  the  same  direction  to  Kilimandjoro  and.  the  snowy 
peaks  north-east  of  Zanzibar,  from  which  descend  the 
waters  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Nile. 

The  Maluti  of  Basutuland  and  Magaliesbergen  are 
offshoots  at  nearly  right  angles  to  the  main  ranges,  the 
latter  separating  the  river  system  of  the  Orange  from 
that  of  the  Limpopo  River.  The  average  height  of  this 
main  range,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Backbone  of 
Africa,  may  be  estimated  at  5,000  feet,*  although  in  a 
few  localities  where  two  or  three  culminating  knots  or 
groups  of  high  lands  occur,  it  attains  a  height  perhaps 

*  In  all  descriptions  of  mounttiins  and  rivers  wo  generally  com- 
mence on  the  west,  or  left  hand,  and  travel  round  South  Africa  to  the 
right. 
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of.  10,000  feet,  but  never  actually  reaches  the  perpetual  CAPE  GOlONt 
snow- line,  a  physical  feature  wHcli  lias  a  serious  climatic 
influence  on  South.  African  rivers  and  fountains.  In 
the  Sneeuw  Bergen  the  lofty  peak  of  the  Compass  Berg 
(7,800  ft.)  forms  such  a  point,  sending  to  the  north-east 
the  i-anges  of  the  Rhenosterberg,  Bamboes  Berg,  Storm- 
berg,  and  Quathlamba,  and  to  the  south-east  the  Zwagers 
Hoek  mountains,  Great  Winterberg,  Amatola,  and  Ma- 
tuana  mountains.  Again,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
Natal  Colony  another  point  of  great  elevation  is  found 
in  the  '  Mont  aux  Sources  '  (10,000  ft.  ?),  from  which 
ramify  the  Maluti  mountains  and  theWittebergen ;  farther 
to  the  north,  again,  near  the  heads  of  the  Vaal  River, 
occurs  a  large  elevated  plateau,  from  which  ramify,  i-un- 
ning  nearly  east  and  west,  the  ranges  of  the  Magalies- 
berg,  Chouanye,  and  other  parallel  chains,  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  Orange  River  and  Limpopo 
River  systems.  In  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  West 
Coast  the  Winterhoek  Peak  (6,840  ft.)  above  Tulbagh 
forms  a  striking  culminating  point  visible  from  Cape 
Town. 

Running  parallel  to  the  mountain  system  which  we  call  RubsWfary 
the  Backbone  of  Africa,  and  more  especially  in  the  Cape  '^"S^^ 
Colony,  are  many  subsidiary  ranges,  forming,  as  it  were, 
retaining  walls  or  buttresses  to  the  elevated  terraces  or 
plateaux  which  rise  in  regular  steps  from  the  coast  to 
the  interior.  These  secondary  chains  of  mountains,  from 
4,000  to  6,000  feet  in  elevation,  may  be  considered  as 
commencing  south  of  Olifants  River,  on  the  West  Coast. 
They  run  from  thence  round  the  coast,  terminating  be- 
tween St.  Francis's  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish 
River,  where  they  gradually  sink  down  to  the  sea-level. 
The  distance  between  the  coast  and  the  range  nearest  to 
it  varies  from  eight  to  forty  miles.  These  ranges  enclose 
the  elevated  plateaux  of  the  Great  Karroo,  the  Cold  and 
Warm  Bokkeveld,  Kannaland,  Olifant  River  valleys, 
east  and  west;  the  Lange  Kloof  plateaux,  varying  in 
elevation  from  1,000  to  5,000  feet  above  the  coast  regions. 
North  of  the  great  mountain  range  first  described  are 
scattered  numerous  groups  of  isolated  hills  of  various  fan- 
tastic shapes,  some  hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  the  plains 
on  which  they  stand,  while  in  the  Coast  region  groups  of 
hills  often  occur  standing  in  advance,  as  it  were,  of  the 
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CAPE  COLONY  continuous  ranges,  such  as  the  Piquetberg,  Riebecks, 

  Casteel,  the  Paarl,  and  Cape  Promontory  mountains. 

The  features  of  the  mountains  of  South  Africa  are  varied 
in  their  outline,  and  present  generally  a  scarped  and 
precipitous  face  to  the  coast,  sloping  more  gently  to  the 
Mouniain    interior.    In  many  places,  where  the  summits  are  com- 
posed  of  sandstones  more  or  less  friable,  the  outline  is 
varied  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme,  especially  in  the 
Quathlamba  range  of  Natal.  The  tabular  form,  as  fami- 
liarly exemplified  in  Table  Mountain,  over  Table  Bay,  is 
also  very  prevalent,  and  is  often  capped  with  igneous  rocks, 
although  not  in  this  instance.    But  in  the  granitic  region 
north  of  Olifant  River  West,  and  extending  into  Great 
Namaqualand,  the  gneiss  and   granite  rocks  present 
bare  and  rather  rounded  summits.    In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Orange  River  valley,  and  near  its 
mouth,  the  hiUs  appear  of  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  as 
if  subjected  to  violent  igneous  action.    As  a  general 
remark,  the  coast  side  of  all  these  ranges  is  always  the 
best  wooded.    We  have  given  elsewhere  the  heights  of 
the  principal  South  African  peaks  which  have  been 
accurately  fixed. 

Deserts,  Karroos,  VIeis,  &c. 

Deserts  of  It  is  necessary  here  to  say  a  few  words  on  those  physical 
South  features  which  give  a  distinguishing  stamp  to  this  part 
of  the  earth's  surface.  The  deserts  of  South  Africa,  if 
we  may  call  them  such,  are  not,  like  the  Saharas  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  continent,  sandy  wastes  shittmg 
their  surface  under  the  breath  of  every  gust  of  wind,  or 
cold  inhospitable  plains  like  the  Gobi  of  Central  Asia ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  generally  composed  of  shallow 
beds  of  the  richest  soil,  which  only  want  the  fertihsing 
power  of  water  to  render  them,  not  only  as  rich  but 
much  richer  than  any  other  parts  of  the  surface.  Hence 
the  importance  of  adopting  a  systematic  mode  of  irri- 
o-ation  for  these  vast  plains,  which  comprise  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  the  Cape  Colony,  by  storing  the 
water  up  in  the  kloofs  of  the  mountain  ranges  which 
bound  them,  not  merely  with  extemporised  dams,  but  m 
reservoirs  with  scientifically  constructed  retaining  walls, 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  enormous  floods 
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of  water  that  pour  down  when  the  thunder-storms  of  the  CAPE  COLONY 

interior  burst  over  them — floods  that  in  the  pre-historio 

era,  when  our  Karroos  were  no  doubt  vast  lakes,  were 

sufl&cient  to  tear  passages  through  the  weak  points  of  the 

coast  range  of  mountains,  and  still  form  the  passages  of 

rivers  such  as  the  Gamka,  the  Groote  or  Gamtoos  River, 

the  Great  Fish,  &c.,  &c. 

Lichtenstein  and  Pringle  describe  in  eloquent  terms  KaiToos. 
the  beauty  of  the  Great  Karroo  after  the  vivifying  effect 
of  a  few  thunder-storms.  In  like  manner  Bushman  land 
after  the  periodical  rains  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  field  of  grass ;  but  owing  to  the  formation  of  the 
surface  the  rains  that  fall  soon  run  ofi",  and  the  summer 
sun  speedily  reduces  it  to  its  previous  burnt  and  barren 
appearance.  Dr.  Livingstone's  theory,  which  is  adopted 
by  all  our  best  authorities,  is  that  our  Karroos  and  other 
large  plains  once  formed  the  beds  of  immense  lakes  (an 
opinion  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fossil  remains  found 
there),  and  of  which  the  fast  diminishing  Lake  Nganri 
now  presents  the  only  remains.  We  may  also  note  that, 
on  the  immense  though  gradual  slope  from  the  Nieuwveld 
Mountains  to  the  Orange  River,  when  the  thunder-storms 
are  more  violent  than  usual,  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
the  country  along  the  line  of  the  dry  watercourses  or  na- 
tural lines  of  drainage  are  converted  into  what  are  locally 
called  yieis,  or  large  shallow  lakes.  The  whole  of  these 
waters  it  is  supposed  were  let  off  by  fissures  or  cracks  in 
the  subtending  slopes  rent  by  the  upheaval  of  the  country. 
The  fissures  thus  made  at  the  Victoria  Palls,  discovered 
by  Livingstone,  let  out  the  waters  of  the  great  Zambesi 
Lake.  The  fissure  through  which  the  Orange  River 
pours  itself  at  the  Falls  of  Aukrabees  probably  drained  off 
the  waters  of  the  desert  of  Kalihari  and  the  table-lands  of 
Bushman  land.  The  Warm  Bokkeveld  valley  and  Kanna- 
land,  as  well  as  the  Great  Karroo  itself,  were  evidently 
lakes  at  one  period,  their  waters  escaping  by  the  fissures 
of  Mitchell's  Pass,  the  Gauritz,  and  the  Hex  River  valley; 
and  indeed  the  rugged  and  fearful  kloofs  through  which 
their  surface-waters  still  escape  show  the  evident  traces 
of  some  violent  convulsions  of  nature.  The  basins  of 
Ci-adock  and  Queenstown,  evidently  old  lake-beds,  are 
now  drained  by  the  watercourses  of  the  Great  Fish  and 
Kei  Rivers.    A  proof  of  the  elevation  of  the  land  at  a 
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CAPE  COLnNY  comparatively  recent  geological  period  is  seen  in  the 
beds  of  shells  along  the  coast,  varying  in  thickness  from 
60  to  500  feet,  from  which  is  derived  the  greater  part  of 
the  lime  for  industrial  purposes.  Indeed  many  appear- 
ances point  out  that  the  mountain  ranges  nearest  the 
coast  formerly  formed  the  coast-line  of  South  Africa. 
Kalihari  The  soil  of  the  Kalihari  desert  is  generally  a  light- 

desert,  coloured,  soft,  and  pure  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of  tufa- 
ceous  conglomerate,  and  probably  on  a  substratum  of 
granite  or  gneiss.  Although  destitute  of  running  water, 
and  so  called  a  desert,  it  is  covered  with  a  dense  vegeta- 
tion of  bush,  and  water  is  generaUy  found  by  digging  a 
few  feet  down  into  the  native  marked  watercourses. 
Towards  the  north,  indeed,  the  whole  region  seems  to 
be  covered  with  a  hard  sunbaked  alluvial  deposit,  and 
to  have  been  the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake.  Towards  the 
east  the  sandstone  formations,  capped  with  trap-rock, 
appear.  .     n      ,  i 

Sub<;tratum  The  substratum  of  the  Great  Karroo  is  a  blue  shaly 
of  Karroo,  rock,  comprising  part  of  Mr.  Barn's  dicynodon  strata, 
covered  with  thm  beds  of  red  argillaceous  soil  ;  both  rock 
and  clay  appear  to  contain  much  soluble  saline  matter, 
which  causes  the  general  brackish  nature  both  of  the 
springs  and  rivers  found  in  the  Karroo.  The  term 
'  Karroo  '  is  a  Hottentot  word,  signifying  a  barren  plain, 
and  is  a  geographical  term  peculiar  to  South  Africa. 
Barren,  however,  as  these  Karroo  plains  may  appear  to 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  they  form  the  most  valuable  sheep 
farms  and  pasture  lands  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  skilfully-arranged  system  of  irrigation 
will  be  found  capable  of  producing  both  wme  and  cereal 
crops  to  any  amount.  The  market  value  of  Karroo  land 
has  actually  quintupled  within  a  period  of  a  very  tew 
years. 

Watershed  of  South  Africa. 

The  term  '  watershed '  is  comparatively  a  modern 
word,  not  always  found  in  our  dictionaries  ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  German  '  wasscrscheiden,'  signifying  to  divide 
the  waters  flowing  in  difi-erent  directions,  or  rather  the 
line  (not  always  the  top  of  a  hill)  dividing  them. 

The  ridges  of  a  house  will  give  the  best  popular  idea 
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of  watershed  lines,  while  the  valleys  and  gutters  may  "^^^ 
be  considered  the  river  channels.  Descrip- 

As  South  Africa  must  be  considered  a  vast  triangle,  "on. 
the  two  sides  of  which  are  bathed  by  the  Atlantic  and 
South  Indian  Ocean,  and  as  no  internal,  lake  exists  into 
which  any  of  its  rivers  drain,  the  watershed  is  a  line 
separating  those  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from 
those  flowing  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  are  the  Cuanene,  Eivers. 
Of ange,  OHf ant  River  west,  and  Berg  River ;  into  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  Breede,  Gauritz,  Gamtoos,  Sunday, 
Bushman,  Great  Fish  River,  Great  Kei  and  Keiskamma, 
Umzimvoobo,  Umzinculu,  Umtugela,  Limpopo,  besides 
innumerable  smaller  streams  of  no  importance.  The 
whole  of  the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  river,  the  heads  of 
which  approach  the  West  Coast,  drain  into  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Conimencing  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  water-  General  di- 
dividing  line  bisects  the  peninsula  north  and  south  rection  of 
until  it  reaches  Wynberg.  Thence  it  crosses  the  Cape  ^ 
flats  along  the  high  ground  dividing  the  waters  of  the 
Eerste  and  Zout  rivers,  along  the  ridge  of  the  Draken- 
stein  mountains  to  Nieuw  Kloof,  and  along  the  low  neck 
which  separates  the  waters  of  the  Berg  and  Breede 
rivers  up  the  north  side  of  Mitchell's  Pass  to  Karroo 
Poort,  crossing  the  Karroo  along  the  ridges  of  the  Little 
Roggeveld,  which  divide  the  channels  of  the  Doom  and 
Groote  rivers  from  these,  running  into  the  Touwes  and 
Gamtoos.  Thence  it  passes  along  the  summits  of  the 
Nieuwveld  Mountains  to  Waai  Poort,  and  across  the 
high  plateau  north  of  the  Camdeboo  Mountains,  rather 
more  than  half-way  between  Richmond  and  Graaf- 
Reynet  to  the  Compass  Berg,  which  may  be  termed 
the  culminating  point  of  this  region,  for  the  waters  run 
from  its  flanks  in  all  directions,  forming  the  Great  Fish, 
Sunday,  and  Zeekoe  rivers,  running  respectively  east, 
south,  and  north  from  it.  From  thence  the  watershed 
follows  the  summit  of  the  ranges  of  Rhenoster,  Zuurberg, 
and  Bamboesbergen  until  it  reaches  the  Stormbergen, 
where  it  is  very  well  defined.  All  the  waters  on  the  north- 
em  slopes  of  these  mountains  belong  to  the  Atlantic,  and 
those  on  the  southern  to  the  Indian  Ocean  system.  From 
the  Stormbergen  it  runs  north  east,  parallel  to  the  coast, 
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CAPE  COLONY  and  about  eighty  or  ninety  miles  distant  from  it,  dividing 
blie  Kaffir  from  the  Bechouana  tribes  as  far  as  the  'Mont 
anx  Sources,'  10,000  feet ;  at  the  head  of  the  Orange 
River,  which  forms  another  culminating  point,  whence 
flow  to  all  points.of  the  compass  the  waters  of  the  Orange, 
Oaledon,  Vaal,  Tugela,  and  Umzimvoobo  rivers.    It  still 
follows  the  mountain  line  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
between  Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  trends  more 
away  from  the  coast,  until  it  reaches  the  high  central 
plateau  from  whence  spring  the  farthest  sources  of 
the  Vaal  and  Limpopo  rivers.    This  plateau,  which, 
although  a  vast  plain  on  one  side,  falls  precipitously 
towards  the  coast,  is  considered  to  have  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet  to  8,000  feet.    Hitherto  the  general  direction 
of  the  watershed  from  Cape  Point  has  been  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast,  or  north-east.    It  now,  however, 
changes,  and  runs  east  and  west  as  far  as  Kolobeng,  on 
the  east  margin  of  the  Kalihari  desert,  separating  the 
waters  running  north  into  the  Limpopo  from  those 
running  south  into  the  Orange  River.     The  moun- 
tains now  begin  to  be  lost  on  the  elevated  plains  of 
the  Kalihari  desert,  over  which  in  a  north-west  dii'ec- 
tion  the  watei'shed  runs  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake 
Ngami  until  it  reaches  the  table-land  of  the  Ovampo 
country.    Here  again  begins  the  watershed  separating 
our  colonial  river  systems  from  those  running  north  into 
the  Zambesi.    This  in  a  general  manner  runs  nearly 
due  east  until  it  reaches  the  end  of  the  mountain  ranges 
(Maloppo)  north  of  the  Limpopo  River,  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  which  gold  has  been  lately  discovered  in  what 
is  called  Moselikatze's  Country.    Several  rivers  of  small 
importance  descend  from  the  east  slopes  of  this  high 
land  and  enter  the  sea  between  the  mouth  of  the  Zam- 
•     besi  and  Delagoa  Bay,  such  as  the  Sofala  River,  &c. 
We  have  not  here  alluded  to  the  minor  lines  of  water- 
shed existing  between  the  different  rivers.    They  are, 
however,  interesting  and  worth  studying,  as  conveying 
the  most  perfect  idea  of  the  surface  of  a  country.    On  a 
smaU  scale  the  watershed  between  the  Great  Fish, 
Kowie,  Bushman's,  and  Kareega  rivers  may  be  studied 
near  Grahamstown,  the  sources  of  tributaries  of  all  these 
rivers  being  found  adjacent  to  each  other.    The  high 
lands  about  Gaikas'  Kop,  and  the  Amatola  also  very 
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beautifully  illustrate  tlie  dividing  lines  between  the  CAPE  COLONY 
Great  Kei  basin,  and  those  of  the  Great  Pish  and  Keis- 
kamma  rivers.  In  the  Kalihari  desert  and  the  country 
of  waters  north  of  it  these  watersheds  become  very 
obscure  and  puzzling,  a  heavy  thunderstorm  often 
changing  the  direction  of  a  river,  so  that  one  traveller 
may  report  a  river  running  eastward,  and  the  next  may 
view  it  running  in  a  contrary  direction.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  with  the  River  Zouga,  which  in  dry  sea- 
sons runs  west  into  Lake  Ngami ;  and  when  that  shallow 
collection  of  waters  is  flooded  above  a  certain  level  the 
same  river  runs  to  the  east  out  of  it  and  loses  itself  in' 
large  salt-pans  called  Shokatzo. 

Very  few  of  the  rivers  of  South  Africa  on  the  West-  Elvers, 
ern  Coast  flow  constantly  in  their  whole  course,  and 
some  of  them  even,  especially  those  of  Namaqualand, 
seldom  flow  at  all,  and  it  is  not  until  we  arrive  east  of 
the  Great  Fish  River  that  we  find  an  abundant  supply 
of  running  waters.  The  numerous  watercourses  marked 
on  the  map  as  draining  the  Karroo  and  Kalihari  are  but 
dry  channels,  except  after  heavy  thunder-storms,  when 
they  may  run  for  a  few  hours.  To  the  north  and  north-east 
it  is, however,  difiPerent.  The  rivers  of  Kaffraria  andNatal, 
and  on  the  East  Coast,  have  always  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  in  their  channels,  and  the  Olifants  Berg  and 
Breede  rivers  are  also  well  provided  in  that  respect. 
The  peculiarity  of  Cape  rivers  is,  that  they  generally 
plough  then-  way  through  the  alluvial  soil  until  they 
reach  the  hard  rock,  which  causes  them  to  run  in  a  deep 
channel  below  the  general  level  of  the  country  and, 
without  artificial  means,  to  be  of  little  use  for  irrigating 
purposes.  We  shall  farther  on  say  a  few  words  on  such 
of  them  as  are  worthy  of  any  detailed  description. 

Hydrography,  Coast-line,  Navigable  Rivers,  Bays,  and 

Harbours. 

We  pass  on  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  coast-  Brief 
Ime  of  South  Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay,  lat.  22°  50'  S  I'eview. 
Ion.  14°  38',  on  the  West  Coast,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  lat.  26°,' 

o  ^Aa  °  ^^^^  extent  of  more  than 

2,000  miles.  The  sea-line  is  singularly  deficient  of  good 
harbours,  devoid  of  navigable  rivers,  and  washed  a  great 
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 by  a  never-ceasing  surf,  and  its  projecting  capes  and 

headlands  bristle  with  reefs  on  which  many  a  gallant 
ship  has  met  its  fate.    The  region  is  not  without  its 
•      romance,  and  recalls  to  mind  the  old  days  of  marine 
chivalry  when  De  Gama  first  doubled  the  Cape  ot 
Storms,  and  Diaz  planted  the  holy  cross  on  the  barren 
islet  in  the  Bai  de  Algoa.    It  reminds  us,  too,  ot  that 
myth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Flying  Dutchman,  aud 
ot-  the   spectre  of  Van  der  Decken's  phantom  ship 
beating  to  windward  oS  the  dread  Agulhas  Bank; 
and  to  this  day  we  see  here  and  there  on  the  barren 
headlands  of  the  Western  desert  the  shafts  of  the  stone 
crosses  planted  by  the  pious  and  hardy  Portuguese 
pioneers;  some  of  which  are  still  visible  emblems  of  their 
daring  and  their  devotion.* 
General  The  general  character  of  this  coast-lme  may  be  de- 

oXe  af  fined  as  follows  :  Travelling  froi^J^««Vr?oo  io'^^fll 
coast.  ^^^^  Walvisch  Bay  to  St.  Helena  Bay,  lat.  Si  4U  ,  the 
coast  trends  to  the  south- south-east,  and  is  low  and  sandy ; 
a  chain  of  hills  stretches  along  it  generally  at  a  distance 
of  about  thirty  miles  inland  ;  a  perpetual  haze,  especially 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  appears  to  hang  over  it  and 
water  is  very  -scarce  and  vegetation  scanty.  borne 
high  lands  occur  on  the  west  shore  of  St.  Helena  Bay 
and  extend  to  the  south  of  Saldanha  Bay,  fi^om  whence 
to  the  Cape  peninsula  the  shore  is  again  sandy  liom 
Table  Bay  to  Cape  Agulhas  the  shore  is  bold  and  locky, 

and  from  thence  to  Algoa  rT^lllst" 
tains  run  in  many  places  close  to  the  shore.    The  coast- 
Une,  which  runs  nearly  due  east  from  Cape  Point  now 
beg  ns  to  trend  to  the  north-east,  and  the  aspect  of  the 
coSntry  improves  very  much.    The  shores,  however  are 
studded  with  sharp  reefs  of  rocks,  and  a  ^reok-char 
extending  back   a  half-century  would  tell  a  fearfu^ 
tale  of  loss.     North  of  Natal  the  coast  is  flat  and 
marshy   and  large  forests  approach  the  shore.  Iniiu- 
SSable  rivers,  few  of  them^f  any  importance  enter 
Te  sea  between  the   Great  Fish  River  mouth  and 
Delagoa  Bay. 

*  One  of  these  crosses  may  be  seen  iu  the  Cape  Town  Museum, 
taken,  we  believe,  from  a  headland  near  Angra  Pequena. 
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The  Great  Cape  current  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  CAPE  COLONY 
the  Mozambique  current  and  those  of  the  seas  south,  of  cur- 
Madagascar  ;  deflected  by  the  great  bank  of  Agulhas,  it  rents, 
passes  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  mixes 
with  the  South  Atlantic  current,  its  mean  velocity  being 
two  miles  an  hour,  but  sometimes  as  much  as  100  miles 
a  day.  On  the  West  Coast  it  runs  north-west.  The 
velocity  of  these  currents  is  more  or  less  influenced  by 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  sometimes  even  make  them 
run  in  a  du'ection  opposite  to  their  prevailing  course,  and 
frequently  cause  great  discrepancies  in  the  reckoning  of 
vessels  rounding  the  Cape.  Besides  these  powerful 
currents  there  are  many  local  and  minor  ones,  generally 
setting  in  close  to  shore  in  an  opposite  direction  to  tho 
main  one,  and  sometimes  being,  as  on  the  Zitzikamma 
coast,_  dead  on  shore.  These  currents  are  but  too  often 
in  thick  weather  the  unsuspected  cause  of  many  local 
wrecks. 

The  great  Agulhas  bank  commences  near  the  mouth  Banks, 
of  the  Keiskamma  River,  and  extends  south-east  to  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  the  coast,  which  it 
approaches  again,  and  may  be  considered  to  terminate 
opposite  Saldanha  Bay,  forming  a  sort  of  submarine 
apex  to  the  immense  triangle  of  the  African  continent. 
On  its  outer  edge  the  average  depth  is  sixty  fathoms. 
It  abounds  with  fishing-grounds ;  and  the  sea  is  generally 
very  rough  along  it.  No  other  banks  or  shoals  of 
importance  exist  along  the  coast,  or  indeed  any  dan- 
gerous rocks,  at  a  greater  distance  than  five  or  six  miles, 
except  some  in  Algoa  Bay,  which  will  be  hereafter 
alluded  to.  But  the  loss  of  her  Majesty's  ship  '  Birken- 
head,'  in  1852,  and  many  others,  show  that  mariners  can- 
not be  too  cautious  in  nursing  the  shore  at  that  distance. 

The  rise  of  the  tide  along  the  coast  varies  from  four 
to  SIX  feet.  The  prevailing  winds  are  S.E.  in  the  sum- 
mer months  and  N.W.  in  winter,  but  heavy  S.W  galea 
are  also  prevalent  ofi"  Agulhas  Bank.  A  deceptive  hazi- 
ness  is  often  present  along  tho  coast  in  calm  weather. 

Making  Walvisch  Bay  again  our  starting-point,  we 
tind  there  secure  anchorage,  but  no  fresh  water  or  vec^e- 
tables,  although  cattle  may  bo  had  from  the  Damara 
tribes  m  large  quantities.    The  shore  is  desolation  itself.  Fi,h 
J^isH  13  abundant,  and  it  formerly  was  a  favourite  resort  abundant. 


Tides, 
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CAPE  COLONY  for  American  whalers ;  hence  its  name.  The  climate  is 
tolerably  healthy,  although  a  nasty  low  typhoid  fever  is 
prevalent  in  the  hot  season.  It  very  seldom  rains. 
Many  valuable  mines,  both  of  copper  and  lead,  exist  in 
the  interior,  but  difficulties  of  transport  prevent  their  de- 
velopment. Port  Pelican,  its  west  point,  is  in  lat.  22°  60' 
S.,  Ion.  14°  26'  E. 

Between  "Walvisch  Bay  and  the  mouth  of  the  Orange 
Eiver,  in  lat.  25°  40'  S.,  there  are  a  few  small  bays  and 
anchorages  in  Sandwich  Harbour,  Angra  Pequena, 
Elizabeth  Bay,  Van  Eeenen's  Cove,  Angras  Juntas,  &c., 
and  between  the  island  of  Ichaboe  and  the  mainland  the 
anchorage  is  very  good.  Nearly  all  the  little  bays  or 
coves  are  open  to  the  N.W.,  and  dangerous  when  the 
swell  sets  in  from  that  point.  Fresh  water  is  very  defi- 
cient, and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  most 
barren  and  cheerless.  Cattle  may  sometimes  be  pro- 
cured at  Angra  Pequena,  and  guano  formerly  existed  m 
large  quantities  on  Ichaboe  and  Possession  Islands, 
although  now  nearly  exhausted.  Not  one  constantly 
flowing  stream  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Walvisch  Bay 
and  the  Orange  River,  a  distance  of  400  miles,  and  ram 
very  seldom  falls.  Large  quantities  of  fish  are  taken  and 
cured  at  Sandwich  Harbour,  where,  we  beHeve,  there  is 
a  spring  of  tolerable  water.  The  country  along  the  coast 
is  uninhabited,  and  visited  only  occasionally  by  the  Na- 
maqua  tribes,  who  live  on  the  mountains.  A  good  cattle- 
road  leads  from  Angra  Pequena  to  the  Rhemsh  Mission 
Station,  Bethany,  in  lat.  26°  40'  S. 

Some  copper  ore  exists  near  Van  Reenen  s  Cove  ;  and 
Messrs.  De  Pass,  of  Cape  Town  and  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  have  some  very  promising  specimens  of  silver 
lead  ore  and  phosphates  from  this  part  of  the  coast.  Beds 
of  natron  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  spoken  of.  Some 
years  ago  three  or  four  hundred  vessels  were  at  one  time 
anchored  off  Ichaboe  Island,  working  the  guano  de- 

^°^The  Orange  River  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  is  the  largest  river  in  South  Africa. 
Its  course  from  its  head  waters  in  the  Maluti  Mountains 
mav  be  roughly  estimated  at  1,200  miles,  while  the  basm 
of  its  drainage  cannot  be  less  than  ^00,000  square  miles 
extending  from  near  Lake  Ngami,  in  lat.  21  b.,  to  the 
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Nien-wveM  Mountains,  in  lat.  32°,  and  from  long.  16°  32'  CAPE  COLONY 

E.,  that  of  its  mouth,  to  30°  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  its   

mouth  is  barred  with  a  hopeless  sandbank,  which  all  the 
rains  and  snows  which  fall  on  the  peaks  of  the  Maluti, 
the  Stormbergen,  and  the  Meuwveld  and  Eoggeveld 
hills,  as  well  as  on  the  wide  plains  of  the  Soyereignty, 
fail  to  wash  away. 

Inside  the  bar  the  river  can  be  ascended  in  small  craft 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  but  the  numerous  dykes  of 
rock  crossing  the  river  form  fearfiil  rapids,  and  bar  any 
farther  progress;  and,  indeed,  so  dry  and  rainless  are 
the  regions  it  traverses  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
that  it  appears  a  much  finer  river  at  Aliwal  or  near  Coles- 
berg,  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  sea,  than  near  its 
mouth.    When,  however,  the  periodical  rains  fall  in  the 
Maluti  or  Quathlamba  mountains  its  volume  of  water  is 
very  considerable,  and  opens  a  free  passage  to  the  sea 
through  its  bar  for  a  few  days.    The  country  on  both  its  Desolate 
banks  near  the  ocean  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  dismal  country, 
savage,  and  barren  in  the  universe.  Flowing,  as  it  does' 
between  rugged  and  almost  perpendicular  mountains,  it 
is  difficult  of  access,  and  one  may  perish  of  thirst  and  yet 
be  withm  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  waters.   When  the 
rivers  of  the  colony  are  described,  this  subject  shall  be 
more  tuUy  entered  into,  and  we  may  here  say  that  during 
the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  R.  Mofi-at 
Lharles  Bell,  ana  other  explorers,  our  knowledge  of  the 
lower  course  of  the  Orange  River  and  its  great  water- 
talis  is  vastly  increased  since  the  time  of  its  first  ex- 
plorers, the  missionary  Campbell  and  the  venerable 
missionary  Moffat,  and  Mr.  G.  Thompson,  of  Cape 
lown  whose  account  of  his  journey  along  it,  published 
m  18^4,  IS  especially  interesting. 

T,Pnd«r°';l''  River  two  isolated  Peacock 

peaks  show  the  situation  of  Cape  Voltas,  on  both  sides  and  Alex- 
01  which  small  craft  can  get  shelter  and  anchorao-e    A  ^""^^'^^y^ 
sort  of  temporary  importance  of  late  years  was  gfven  to 
the  above-named  bays  during  the  progress  of  the  copper- 
Wl?^?'^'''^     Namaqualand.    But  they  are  now  little 
RonTh  P  T  a7  if  T""^"^  ™^PS-    More  to  the 

Bav  hfst..  ^^T''^y)-own  as  Robben  or  Seal  Port 

7l^.^^  ■  Y  ,  P^f  e^red  as  safer  and  more  commodious  NoUoth. 
a  small  island  helping  to  shelter  it  from  the  north-west 

0  2  ■  ' ' 
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CAPE  COLONY  swell.    It  has  for  some  time  been  mncli  used  by  tbe 

 '  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company,  of  whose  railway  it 

forms  the  coast  terminus,  and  who  have  erected  a  com- 
modious pier  and  landing-place,  laid  down  moorings,  _&c. 
Water  may  be  obtained  by  digging  in  the  sands,  but  it  is 
brackish  ;  but  reservoirs  are  in  course  of  construction  m 
tbe  interior,  with  pipes  laid  on,  whicb  will  always  secure 
a  sufficient  supply.  The  ground  is  laid  out  as  a  town, 
in  building  lots,  but  few  are  as  yet  occupied.  One  or 
two  miles  soutb  of  Port  NoUotb  is  Port  McDougal,  where 
tbere  are  some  wells  of  water.  -r,  rr.  i 

We  now  pass  the  blocked-up  mouths  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Zwartlinjies  Rivers,  and,  three  or  four  miles  south  of  the 
latter,  enter  Hondeklip  Bay,  formerly  tbe  chief  shipment 
port  for  the  copper  ores  from  the  mines  of  Namaqualand, 
but  whicb  is  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the 
greater  facilities  afforded  by  Port  NoUoth.    It  is  a  smaU 
indentation  in  a  rocky,  granitic  coast,  and  affords  bad 
anchorao-e  and  no  fresh  water.  The  scenery  of  the  locahty 
is  wretched  and  dispiriting  in  the  extreme.    The  name 
of  Hondeklip,  or  Dog's  Rock,  is  derived  from  a  large 
boulder  of  granite  which  lies  on  the  high  ground  to  the 
right  as  the  harbour  is  entered,  and  which  presents, 
paintedred  as  itis,  or  rather  was  (for  it  is  many  years  smce 
we  have  seen  it),  a  prominent  landmark  as  you  sail  along 
the  coast.    Hondeklip  contains  a  few  stores  and  houses, 
although,  from  the  absence  of  good  water  and  the  mse- 
curity  of  the  anchorage,  it  never  can  become  a  place  ot 
any  importance.  . 

Roodewal  Bay  would  be  hardly  worth  noticing  here, 
it  being  only  an  inconsiderable  indentation  m  the  coast, 
were  it  not  for  its  mention  so  eulogistically  by  Sir  J. 
Alexander.    It  is  surrounded  by  high  cliffs  of  red  sand- 
stone, hence  its  Dutch  name— Roodewal  Bay.  Landing 
is  difficult,  and  water  scarce  and  bad.    There  is  also  a 
small  anchorage  and  landing-place  near  the  mouth  ot 
the  Spoog  or  Ghost  River,  a  few  miles  more  to  the 
south     From  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohfant  River 
the  coast  is  most  desolate,  although  well  adapted  for 
n«,frich  farming.    One  little  cove,  near  the  mouth  of 
oio^  mZAs  called  Krief  or  Crawfish  Bay.  The 
Olifant  River  is  hopelessly  barred  with  sand  and  rocks. 
Donkin's  A  few  miles  south  of  it  we  find  Donkin's  Bay,  where 

and 
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there  is  tolerable  anchorage  and  shelter.    From  this  CAPE  COLOHY 
little  port  and  Lambert's  Bay,  about  twenty  miles  south  Lambert's 
of  it,  and  of  a  similar  nature,  a  good  deal  of  grain  is  Bays, 
shipped  from  the  fertile  Piquetberg  district ;  but  the 
heavy  sands  between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  render 
land  transport  both  difficult  and  expensive. 

From  Lambert's  Bay  the  coast  makes  a  horseshoe-  St.  Helena 
like  curve,  and  forms  the  large  bay  of  St.  Helena  open  ^^y- 
to  the  north-west,  into  which  the  Great  Berg  River 
disembogues  itself.    This  river  can  be  ascended  a  few 
miles  in  small  cutters,  and  until  a  few  years  ago  a  stray 
hippopotamus  or  two  still  inhabited  it  near  its  mouth. 

Rounding  the  rather  bold  headlands  forming  the  Saldanha 
west  horn  of  St.  Helena  Bay,  we  at  last  arrive  at  the  ^^J'- 
bay  par  excellence  of  South  Africa,  namely,  that  of  Sal- 
danha, one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  affording  every 
convenience  for  vessels  of  any  tonnage.  The  entrance 
is  narrow,  and  the  land  bold  on  each  side ;  and  the 
many  indentations  in  the  shore  present  so  many  wharfs, 
formed  as  it  were  by  Nature.  But  this  fine  bay  is  seldom 
visited,  although  easy  of  access  in  all  winds.  The  country 
around  it  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  only  one  or  two 
small  trading  stations  are  met  with  on  its  shores.  As 
far  back  as  Barrow's  time  a  project  was  entertained  of 
leading  the  Berg  River  into  it,  and  we  do  not  think 
any  serious  engineering  difficulties  would  be  met  with  in 
accomplishing  it.  The  principal,  we  suspect,  would  be 
financial  ones.  Now  in  this  noble  bay  all  is  solitude  and 
desolation.  A  few  fisheries  exist,  but  very  imperfectly 
worked.  Between  Saldanha  and  Table  Bay  a  few 
isolated  rocky  islands,  as  Dassen  Eyland,  are  met,  which 
afford  shelter  for  small  craft  caught  in  south-east  gales, 
but  are  out  of  the  track  of  ordinary  vessels  ;  and  we  at 
last  approach  the  grand  and  striking  cliffs  of  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  with  the  old  Taffel  Berg,  crowned  with  clouds, 
and  which  has  served  as  a  landmark  for  the  last  eighty 
miles. 

Table  Bay  somewhat  resembles  St.  Helena  Bay,  but  Table  Bay. 
on  a  smaller  scale,  open  to  the  north-west,  and  sheltered 
from  the  south-east  seas,  but  certainly  not  from  the  winds 
from  the  same  quarter,  which  blow  off  the  land  for  the 
five  summer  months  with  intense  fury.    The  oonstruo- 
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CAPE  COLONY  tion  of  a  breakwater  and  docks  has,  however,  entirely 
'  changed  the  character  of  Table  Bay  from  a  most  dan- 

gerous anchorage  to  one  now  of  perfect  safety,  and  the 
engineering  works  lately  completed  are  most  creditable 
to  the  colonial  authorities,  Sir-  John  Ooode,  and  the  resi- 
dent eng-ineer  who  carried  out  his  designs.    The  break- 
water is  not  yet  quite  completed,  but  the  docks,  which 
seem  to  answer  their  purpose  admirably,  have  been  for 
some  time  in  active  operation.  Lighthouses  are  built  on 
Green  and  Mouille  Points,  and  a  third  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  entrance,  on  or  near  the  Roman  Rock  of 
Robben  Island,  a  rather  large  island  which  serves  as  a 
sort  of  breakwater  to  Table  Bay.   Table  Bay,  instead  of 
being,  as  it  was  formerly,  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  roadsteads  in  the  world,  is  now  one  of  the 
safest  and  most  convenient. 
False  Bay.        Leaving  Table  Bay,  and  proceeding  south  round  the 
Cape  Peninsula,  we  pass  Camps  and  Hout  Bay,  formerly 
deemed  of  some  importance,  as  the  remains  of  the  old 
forts  commanding  the  anchorages  still  show.    We  finally 
double  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  itself,  where,  on  its  ex- 
treme point,  800  feet  above  the  sea  level,  a  lighthouse  is 
erected,  biit  too  high,  it  is  said,  to  be  of  much  use  in  foggy 
weather  ;  and  we  then  enter  False  Bay,  a  large  bay,  of 
which  the  Cape  Peninsula  forms  the  west  side,  and  the 
lofty  Hottentots  Holland  Mountain,  terminated  by  Cape 
Hangklip,  the  east.    Within  False  Bay,  again,  we  find 
the  safe  and  well-sheltered  Simon's  Bay  and  town.  Her 
Majesty's  only  naval  station  in  South  Afi-ica.    Here  a 
lighthouse  was  erected  a  few  years  ago  on  the  Roman 
or  Coffin  Rock,  which  lies  near  the  anchorage.  Gor- 
don's Bay,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  False  Bay,  is 
hardly  ever  visited.    False  Bay  has  some  fisheries,  and 
whales  are  often  caught  in  it.    Kalk  Bay,  a  village  on 
its  shores,  is  a  favourite  resort  during  the  hot  season  m 
Cape  Town.     Between  Capes  Hangklip  and  Agulhas, 
which  is  the  most  southern  point  of  the  African  conti- 
nent, are  some  open  and  exposed  bays,  such  as  Walker's 
and  'Sandown  Bays,  which,  however,  afford  shelter  in 
north-west  gales,  and  have  one  or  two  little  coves,  from 
which  farm  produce  may  be  shipped,  such  as  Port  Durban 
and  Stanford  Coves.    Danger  Point,  a  well-known  land- 
mark,  has  an  ugly  rock  lying  to  the  east  of  it,  on  which 
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Her  Majesty's  ship  '  Birkenhead  '  struck  a  few  years  ago,  CAPE  COLONY 
with,  so  great  a  loss  of  life.    The  Gunner's  Quoin  is  an- 
other well-known  landmark,  between  Danger  Point  and 
Cape  Agulhas. 

On  Agulhas  Point  is  a  light,  not  so^well  situated  as 
it  might  be,  and  which  it  is  contemplated  to  reconstruct 
in  a  better  position.  East  of  Agulhas  is  Struys,  or  StmysBay. 
Ostrich  Bay,  where  vessels  can  get  shelter  in  a  north-west 
gale,  but  they  should  give  a  wide  berth  to  it  in  south- 
easters.  A  sandy  coast  extends  from  thence  to  St.  Se- 
bastian's Bay,  a  shallow  indentation  open  to  all  vessels, 
from  the  east  to  south-west,  and  where  the  Breede  River 
enters  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  Breede  River,  although  quite  uninaproved,  is 
open  to  smaU  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  8  or  10  feet 
of  water,  which  can  ascend  it  30  or  40  miles.  As  it  has 
generally  some  water  in  it,  and  a  perceptible  current, 
perhaps  it  affords  as  good  a  chance  of  being  made  useful 
as  any  river  on  the  coast,  especially  by  the  introduction 
of  steam-launches.  Between  Breede  River  and  Mossel 
Bay,  to  the  east,  the  coast  is  rocky  and  exposed,  and  the 
scene  of  many  a  fearful  wreck.  In  Mesh  and  Pish  Bays 
shelter  may  be  had  against  north- westers,  but  nothing 
more.  The  first  is  so  named  from  the  quantity  of  cattle 
seen  by  the  Portuguese,  who  first  discovered  them. 

Mossel  Bay  is,  after  Saldanha  and  Simon's  Bay,  the 
safest  bay  on  the  coast.  Boats  can  always  land  with 
safety.  It,  however,  is  open  to  south-east  gales,  and 
many  wrecks  have  taken  place  near  it.  It  is  nevertheless 
a  very  important  port,  as  being  about  half-way  between 
Table  and  Algoa  Bay,  and  the  port  evidently  most  fitted 
by  Nature  for  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  cen- 
tral districts  of  the  Cape  Colony,  when  proper  roads  are 
opened  up  through  the  mountain  passes.  It  is  capable 
of  much  improvement,  although  little  money  has  been  as 
yet  expended  on  it.  Between  it  and  the  Knysna  River 
occur  a  couple  of  little  coves,  available  for  shipping  pro- 
duce, called  Button's  Cove  and  Christiana  Harbour. 
The  Knysna,  long.  23°  E.,  is  a  land-locked  estuary,  where 
an  inconsiderable  river  rans  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  In- 
stead of  a  sandbar  we  find  here  a  gate  of  rock,  and  in 
many  other  particulars  this  little  harbour  is  worthy  of 
much  consideration,  for  here  Nature  has  formed  in  the 
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CAPE  COLONY  rocky  entrance  those  piers  we  desire  to  form  by  art  in 
the  Kowie  and  other  places.  The  tide,  entering  through 
a  narrow  passage,  about  160  yards  wide,  spreads  out 
within  a  rocky  enclosure  over  a  large  expanse  of  flats, 
preserving,  however,  a  channel  deep  enough  for  vessels 
not  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water.  Engineering 
art,  which  has  failed  at  the  mouths  of  so  many  of  our 
rivers,  may  here  take  a  hint  from  Nature's  operations. 
Pletten-  Plettenberg  Bay  presents  the  usual  form  of  bays  on 

berg  Bay.  South  Coast,  namely,  a  shallow  indentation,  quite 

open  to  the  south-east.    Owing  to  the  extensive  forests 
in  the  neighbourhood,  Plettenberg  Bay  is  of  some  im- 
portance for  small  vessels  in  the  coasting-trade.  Land- 
ing is  easy,  and  vessels  can  readily  get  out  if  any  danger 
is  apprehended  from  the  south-east.    Between  Pletten- 
berg and  St.  Erancis  Bay  is  a  very  dangerous  and  in- 
hospitable coast,  the  scene  of  many  fatal  wrecks.  The 
proximity  of  the  mountain  chain  to  the  coast,  and  the 
prevailing  winds,  give  rise  to  dense  fogs  and  mists,  and 
the  current  about  here  is  supposed  to  occasionally  set 
dead  on  shore.  At  Cape  St.  Erancis  the  mountain  range 
nearest  the  coast  dies  away  gradually  to  the  shore,  and 
in  the  bay  we  find  tolerably  safe  anchorage  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Kromme  or  Crooked  River.    From  thence 
to  Cape  Recife  (lat.  34°  S.,  long.  25°  36'  E.),  which  forms 
the  west  point  of  Algoa  Bay,  is  a  very  rocky  and  dan- 
gerous coast.    Recife  is  a  low  rocky  point,  the  reefs  of 
which  run  two  or  three  miles  out  to  sea.    There  is  a 
lighthouse  erected  on  it,  but  before  it  was  thus  distin- 
guished it  was  the  scene  of  many  fatal  wrecks.   A  light- 
house is  at  present  in  course  of  erection  on  Cape  St. 
Erancis.  . 
AJgoa  Bay.       Some  seven  or  eight  miles  north-by-east  of  Recife,  in 
the  north-west  angle  of  Algoa  Bay,  stands  Port  Elizabeth, 
the  second  port  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and  which,  in  spite 
of  many  disadvantages,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  energy  of 
its  inhabitants  has  obtained  in  a  very  few  years  a  com- 
mercial position  which  in  some  points  of  view  already 
surpasses  her  older  sister  of  Table  Bay.    Algoa  Bay  is 
j-Qst  one  of  the  small  bays  of  the  coast  on  a  larger  scale, 
open  to  south-east  gales,  and  sheltered  from  those  of  the 
north-west.    Some  shelter  is  obtained  from  the  rocky 
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islets  lying  within  the  bay ;  but  although  considerable  CftPE  COLQMT 

sums  have  been  expended  in  engineering  experiments 
to  improve  landing  facilities,  very  little  real  benefit  has 
as  yet  ensued.  Amateur  engineering  and  the  difl&culty 
of  dealing  with  shifting  bars  of  sand,  must  be  credited 
with  these  unsatisfactory  results.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Colonial  Government  remitted  the  whole 
question  to  Sir  John  Coode,  C.E.,  who  has  framed  a 
design  for  harbour  works  which  he  has  recommended 
to  be  executed  by  different  stages,  in  order  that  the  re- 
suits  of  each  stage  or  division  may  be  ascertained  as  the 
work  proceeds,  the  engineer  regarding  this  as  the  proper 
course  to  be  adopted  under  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
case,  arising  from  the  enormous  quantities  of  fine  sand 
drifting  along  this  part  of  the  coast.  Mr.  William  Shield, 
C.E.,  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer,  and  active 
operations  in  the  first  division  of  the  works  are  now 
alaout  to  be  commenced.  A  lighthouse  has  been  lately 
erected  on  one  of  the  Bird  Islands,  of  the  utility  of 
which  contradictory  opinions  exist.  It  was  on  the  St. 
Croix  Islet,  in  this  bay,  that  Bartholomew  Diaz  erected 
a  stone  cross,  when  he  first  rounded  the  Cape  in  1486, 
but  no  remains  of  it  now  exist. 

From  Port  Padrone,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Algoa 
Bay,  we  pass  the  Bushman,  Kasuga,  and  Kareega  Rivers, 
all  hopelessly  barred  by  sand,  although  forming  pretty 
basins  within,  and  finally  reach  the  Kowie  Mouth,  or  Port  The  Kowie. 
Alfred,  the  so-ranch- desired  port  of  Albany,  which  here 
forms  a  little  estuary,  where  the  tidal  waters,  entering 
by  a  narrow  channel,  spread  over  a  flat  some  acres  in 
extent.  But  of  late  years  extensive  engineering  opera- 
tions have  been  carried  on,  and  large  sums  spent,  with 
a  partial  degree  of  success,  and  it  is  now  visited  by  many 
vessels  of  moderate  tonnage,  which  sail  to  it  direct  from 
the  port  of  London. 

Passing  round  the  coast,  the  next  place  worthy  of  Kast  Lon- 
remarkwe  find  is  the  port  of  East  London,  at  the  mouth  ^^'l^-^i'jf 
of  the  Buffalo,  which,  since  the  occupation  of  British  River. 
Kaflfraria,   has  become  a  place  of  great  importance, 
and,  with  a  little  improvement,  has,  undoubtedly,  as  a 
port,  many  important  capabilities.    Extensive  harbour 
works,  designed  by  Sir  J.  Coode,  are  now  in  operation 
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CAPE  COLONY   there,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Mr.  Lester,  O.E.,  a  prac- 

~     '        tical  engineer  of  mucli  experience.    Looking  at  the  map 
of  Africa,  a  glance  will  show  that  when  the  railway  sys- 
tem connecting  the  coast  with  the  interior  is  developed 
East  London  will  be  a  place  of  great  importance.  Be- 
tween East  London  and  Natal  the  coast  runs  nearly  in 
a  straight  direction  from  north-east  to  south-west,  very 
little  indented  or  broken,  and  presenting  a  uniform  rocky 
shore.   Hundreds  of  small  streams  and  one  or  two  rather 
considerable  ones  are  found  on  the  KafFrarian  coast,  but 
none  of  them  of  any  practical  utility.    The  TTmzimvoobo, 
or  St.  John's  River,  has  been  occasionally  entered  by 
small  cutters,  and  we  find  some  rather  exposed  anchor- 
age at  Mazeppa  Bay,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Great  Kei 
River.    It  was  on  this  coast,  which  for  a  long  time  was 
laid  down  on  our  maps  nearly  a  degree  too  far  west, 
that  the  '  Grosvenor'  was  wrecked  in  1781,  and  many 
other  vessels  have  been  lost  in  the  same  manner. 
Port  Natal.       "VVe  now  reach  the  Port  of  Natal,  which  is  the  most 
sheltered  and  land-locked  harbour  between  Table  and 
Delagoa  Bays.  It  is  about  3^  miles  long  and  2^  miles  wide 
inside,  and  about  600  yards  wide  at  the  entrance,  where 
it  was  formerly,  and  we  believe  is  yet,  obstructed  by  a 
bar  which  modern  engineering  science,  fighting  against 
Nature,  has  failed  to  remove,  after  a  vast  expenditure  of 
money.    The  chief  town  of  the  colony,  D'Urban,  is  on 
the  shores  of  the  harbour.   Of  the  coast  between  Natal 
and  Delagoa  Bay  but  little  is  known.    Report  speaks 
highly  of  St.  Lucia  Bay,  and  of  late  the  gold  discoveries 
in  the  Trans  Vaal  regions  have  attracted  notice  to  Delagoa 
Bay  as  the  nearest  accessible  port  on  the  coast ;  but  it 
is  notoriously  unhealthy.    The  river  disemboguing  into 
Delagoa  Bay,  supposed  formerly  to  be  the  Limpopo,  but 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  Olifant  or  Krokodil  River  of 
the  Boers,  can  be  ascended  a  considerable  distance  in 
steam-launches. 

Gennral.  Here  ends  our  hasty  and  rough  sketch  of  the  har- 

sunimary,  ]t)mjrs  of  the  Sonth  African  coast,  which  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  few  words.  Of  really  safe  natural  harbours  we 
have  but  one — Saldanha  Bay — and  that  is  destitute  of 
fresh  water.  Table  Bay,  thanks  to  the  ability  of  the 
eno-ineer,  Sir  J.  Coode,  and  his  executive  officer,  Mr. 
Andrews,  is  now  a  perfectly  safe  artificial  one.   In  Algoa 
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Bay  and  East  London  much  is  yet  wanting  to  make  CAPE  COLONY 

them  perfectly  safe  in  all  winds  ;  and  the  rivers,  it  may 

be  said,  for  navigable  purposes  are  generally  useless.  A 

combination  of  low  tides,  not  eSiceeding  4" 6  to  5  feet,' 

winds  blowing  for  long  periods  in  the  same  direction, 

and  cross-currents  in  all  directions,  all  tend  to  block 

up  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  none  of  which  have  at  all 

times  sufficient  power  in  their  back  waters  to  make  an 

effectual  scour  sufficient  to  sweep  away  the  bar  heaped 

up  by  tidal  and  other  oceanic  causes. 

The  charts  of  the  South  African  coast  have  been  of 
late  years  much  improved  under  the  direction  of  the 
Admiralty  surveyors,  and  the  principal  points  scientifi- 
cally fixed  by  the  observations  of  Sir  T.  Maclear  and 
others.  Until  of  late  years  very  seriotis  errors  existed 
in  the  position  of  even  such  important  points  as  Cape 
Kecife  and  Agulhas  Point,  and  which  were,  no  doubt, 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  wrecks  which  have  occurred 
on  the  African  coast. 


Rivers. 

In  our  description  of  the  coast-line  are  several  remarks 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Cape  rivers,  which  need  not 
be  repeated  now.  We  proceed  to  give  some  general 
description  of  the  rivers  of  South  Africa  which  are 
worthy  of  a  more  particular  notice,  commencing  with  the  The 
most  considerable  river  of  South  Africa,  the  Gariep,  Orange 
Groote,  or  Orange  River,  which  forms  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony  for  a  distance  of  600 
miles.  In  its  course  it  drains  a  vast  area,  including, 
however,  a  large  proportion  of  arid  and  uninhabited 
deserts — the  sterile  Kahhari  to  the  north,  and  the  dry 
flats  of  Little  and  Great  Bashmanland  to  the  south.  Its 
principal  head-fountains  are  situated  in  the  mount  of 
sources  (Pufong  of  Bechouanas),  near  29°  S.  lat.  and  30° 
E.  long.  In  this  mountain,  situated  on  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Natal  boundary,  and  forming  a  nucleus 
where  the  ranges  of  the  Malutis,  Wittebcrgen,  and 
Quathlamba  meet,  the  Orange  Eiver  and  its  tributaries, 
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CftPE  COLONY  the  Caledon  and  Vaal,  take  tlieir  rise,  and  run  for  many 
hundreds  of  miles  to  dififerent  points  of  the  compass,  to 
meet,  and  finally,  after  their  junction,  traversing  a  coun- 
try perhaps  the  most  barren  and  inhospitable  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  to  enter  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  28°  30'  S.  and 
long.  16°  30'  E.  The  upper  valleys  of  the  Orange  River, 
called  here  the  Nu  or  Black  Gariep  of  Hottentots,  Siu- 
kou  of  Basutus,  and  Icquili  of  Kaffirs,  are  very  rugged, 
and  nearly  unexplored  ;  but  it  already  forms  a  consider- 
able stream  when  it  emerges  from  the  defiles  of  the 
Quathlamba,  having  received  many  tributary  streams 
from  the  mountain  ranges  on  both  sides  of  it.  Passing 
the  Wittebergen,  it  runs  through  Orange  Eiver  Poort 
in  a  more  westerly  direction  to  AHwal  North,  near  which 
town  the  Kraai  or  Crow  River  enters  it.  Thence,  making 
a  bend  to  the  north-west,  it  receives  near  Bethulie  (a 
French  mission  station)  the  Caledon  River. 
The  Cale-         The  Caledon ortheMogakareofBasutus, which, rising 
don  Kiver.    jjear  the  Orange,  forms  a  considerable  stream  of  about  220 
miles  in  length,  receives  in  its  course  the  Little  Caledon 
and  other  streams,  often  swollen  with  the  melted  snows 
and  thunder-storms  of  the  Maluti  Mountains.  ^  At  the 
junction  the  united  streams  form  a  stream  about  350  yards 
wide,  but  fordable  in  many  places.    In  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  the  conntiy  consists  of  immense  mountain 
ranges  (Malutis  and  Quathlamba)  or  high  plains,  like 
those  of  the  Sovereignty  Middenveld,  averaging,  perhaps, 
5,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  scenery  on  the  river- 
banks  is  often  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  dreary  and  com- 
monplace as  the  plains  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
TheOrange  liood  may  be.    The  Orange  River  now  receives  on  its 
left  bank  the  drainage  of  the  districts  of  Albert  and 
Colesberg,  consisting  chiefly  of  mountain  streams  of 
little  consequence— such  as  the  Brakke,  Oorlog's  Poort, 
and  Zeekoe  Rivers— but  dangerous  and  impetuous  after 
thunder-storms,  as  none  of  them  are  bridged  over  ;*  and 
after  a  course  of  about  200  miles  to  the  north-west,  the 
Its  junc-      united  streams  are  joined  by  the  Vaal  or  Ky  or  Yellow 
tion  wtlx     Gariep  (Namagare  or  Likwa  of  natives),  which  many 
the  Vaal.  ^  ^^^^^       bridges  across  the  Orange  Eivcr  have  been  autho- 

rised by  the  Parliament  in  the  course  of  the  past  few  years. 
One  of  these,  at  Bethulie,  was  completed  and  opened  in  March  1879. 
Another,  at  Colesberg,  is  rapidly  approaching  completion,  aucl 
the  others,  at  Hope  Town  and  Aliwal  ^'orth  respectively,  are  well 
advanced. 
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consider  to  be  the  principal  stream,  and  indeed,  if  we  CAPE 
judge  by  the  length  of  its  course,  it  is.  The  junction  of 
the  two  main  branches  of  the  Orange  River  takes  place 
near  lat.  29°  30'  S.,  long.  23°  30',  and  from  this  to  the  sea 
it  traverses  a  most  dreary  and  barren  country,  its  course 
hemmed  in  near  the  sea  by  steep  and  precipitous  moun- 
tains (the  Gariepine  Walls  of  Thompson),  and  broken  by 
immense  walls  of  rock,  forming  formidable  cataracts,  as 
the  high  plateaux  descend  in  steps  towards  the  coast ; 
and  so  badly  watered  is  this  region,  that  a  traveller  may 
perish  with  thirst,  and  yet  see  the  river  flowing  a  few 
hundred  feet  beneath  him,  inaccessible  to  human  foot. 

The  region  round  the  junction  of  the  Vaal  and  Orange 
Eiver,  rather  a  low  and  alluvial  one,  has  of  late  years 
attracted  attention  as  the  bed  or  deposit  of  perhaps  the 
richest  diamond-field  in  the  world.  No  doubt  the  dilu- 
vial  torrent  that  ages  ago  swept  over  this  region  has 
washed  down  from  the  siliceous  crags  of  the  Quath- 
lamba  the  diamonds  that  are  now  found  in  such  quan- 
tities in  the  diluvial  forks  of  the  rivers  whibh  drain 
this  interesting  region. 

But  little  is  known  of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Orange  River  from  its  junction  with  the  Vaal  to  the 
missionary  station  Pella,  a  distance  of  nearly  350  miles. 
About  sixty  years  ago  the  missionary  Campbell  travelled 
along  it;  but  not  taking  any  observations,  he  has  added 
but  little  to  a  correct  geographical  delineation  of  its 
course.  The  venerable  Robert  Moifat,  some  years  ago, 
was  able  to  make  his  way  from  little  Namaqualand°to 
Kuruman,  and  he  has  laid  down  its  whole  course  on  his 
manuscript  map  very  correctly.  And  Mr.  George  Thomp- 
son, now  of  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  pioneers  in  exploring  the  lower  course  of  this 
river  and  the  surrounding  deserts  of  Bushmanland,  in 
1819.  Within  the  last  few  years,  thanks  to  the  labours 
of  Charles  Bell,  Wiley,  and  others,  the  great  bend  near 
its  mouth,  shown  on  modern  maps,  has  been  correctly 
laid  down.  The  banks  of  the  river  throughout  are  tole- 
rably well  wooded  with  thickets  of  willow  and  bastard 
ebony,  cameldoorns,  and  other  large  acacias.  The  total 
m!fAAA^'°''^  Orange  River  is  not  less  than 

4UU  000  square  miles,  and  its  sources  may  be  situated  at 
8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  Orange  River  was  probably  the  Vigita  Magna  of 
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the  old  travellers,  and  received  its  present  name  from 
Col.  Gordon,  an  official  of  the  old  Dutch  Government,  in 
1770.  It  is  generally  called  by  the  Boers  the  '  Groote,' 
or  Great  river,  and  has  in  different  parts  of  its  course 
several  native  names. 

It  is  probable  that  much  of  the  country  between  its 
mouth  and  the  great  fall  of  Aughrabies  is  metalliferous, 
and  is  deserving  of  a  much  closer  exploration  than  it 
has  ever  as  yet  received. 

The  Olifant  River  West  rises  in  the  lofty  peaks  of 
the  Great  Winterhoek  Mountains,  north  of  the  village  of 
Tnlbagh,  and  runs  about  eighty  miles  thruugh  a  long  and 
narrow  valley  bounded  by  two  high  mountain  ranges,  on 
emerging  from  which  it  forms  a  confluence  with  the  pe- 
riodical streams  of  Great  and  Little  Doom,  Tanquas,  &c., 
which  drain  the  plateaux  of  the  Bokkeveld,  Karroo  and 
Hamtam,  rising  on  the  Little  Roggeveld  Mountains. 
Near  the  sea  this  river  often  overflows  its  banks,  and 
has  been  called  the  Nile  of  South  Africa  by  some  ima- 
.ginative  writers,  although  a  more  uninviting  or  barren 
region  under  ordinary  circumstances  than  that  near  its 
month  can  hardly  be  conceived,  yet  productive  of  heavy 
grain-crops  when  the  rich  Karroo  mud  is  carried  down 
and  deposited  on  the  river-banks. 

The  Berg  River  rises  in  Fransche  Hoek ;  its  valley  is 
well  defined  in  its  upper  course,  which  runs  nearly  in  _a 
northern  direction  by  the  picturesque  Drachenstein 
range  of  mountains,  along  the  foot  of  which  it  passes. 
After  it  receives  the  Little  Berg  River  it  takes  a  west 
or  north-western  direction,  passing  near  the  south  ex- 
tremity of  the  Piquetberg  to  St.  Helena  Bay,  where  it 
enters  the  Atlantic.  It  is  navigable  for  smaU  cutters  for 
a  few  miles,  and  runs  through  a  rich  country,  producing 
much  corn  and  wine.  Three  bridges  cross  it,  one  near 
Wellington,  another  opposite  Paarltown,  and  a  third 
lately  erected  on  the  great  northern  road  to  ClanwUliam. 
The  last  hippopotamus,  or  at  least  supposed  to  be  such, 
in  any  of  our  Western  rivers,was  killed  in  the  Berg  River, 
near  its  mouth,  a  few  years  ago,  and  his  remains  now 
grace  the  Cape  Town  Museum. 

The  Breede  River,  which  on  the  lower  part  ot  its 
course  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  150  tons,  owing  to  its 
low  banks  and  ever-flowing  waters,  bears  little  resem- 
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blance  in  these  respects  to  other  South  African  streams  :  CAPE  UOLCNY 
it  rises  in  the  Warm  Bokkeveld,  and  running  through 
an  elevated  mountain  ravine,  near  Michells,  passes  by  the 
rising  village  of  Ceres,  where  the  mountains  look  as  if 
cleft  asunder  by  a  gigantic  sabre  cut,  turns  to  the  south- 
east, passing  near  Swellendam,  where  it  finally  leaves 
the  mountains  and  enters  the  South  Indian  Ocean  in  St. 
Sebastian's  Bay.  'It  receives  the  Hex,  Zondereinde,  and 
a  few  iaconsiderable  streams  on  both  sides.  There  is 
no  river  in  South  Africa  of  more  utility  than  this, 
although  in  a  state  of  Nature  and  untouched  by  the  civil 
engineer.  It  drains  generally  a  very  fertile  and  valuable 
tract  of  country.  The  towns  or  villages  of  Ceres,  Wor- 
cester, Swellendam,  and  Malagas,  are  all  situated  near 
the  Breede  River. 

The  Gauritz  River  is  formed  by  the  united  torrents  of  J}^^  . 
the  Gamka  (Lion  River),  the  Dwyka  (Rhenoster  River),  ^'''"'^t^' 
Bufiels,  Touwes,  Olifant  River  East,  and  other  periodical 
streams,  which  receive  the  thunder-storms  of  the  Great 
Karroo  plains  and  Zwarteberg  and  Langeberg  moun- 
tains ;  near  this  only  does  it  assume  the  name  of  Gauritz, 
and  above  where  it  passes  the  Attacquus  Kloof  Moun- 
tains is  called  the  Groote  River,  which  is  a  common- 
place name  of  the  Datch  Boers  for  any  stream  of  size. 
The  waters  of  the  Karroo  make  their  way  through  the 
Zwarteberg  mountains  by  chasms  of  the  most  frightful 
kind,  described  by  Lichtenstein,  who  says :  '  We  saw  here 
some  of  the  boldest  rocks  that  are  perhaps  to  be  seen  in 
all  the  world.'  The  greater  part  of  the  country  drained 
by  these  streams  is  karroo,  fertile  only  after  heavy  rains. 
The  Olifant  River  East  forms  a  lateral  junction,  running 
from  east  to  west  through  a  country,  which  although  kar- 
roo, gets  very  fertile  owing  to  its  propinquity  to  the  Great 
Zwarteberg  range.  The  heads  of  the  Gamka  are  situated 
in  the  Nieuwveld  Mountains,  near  the  town  of  Beaufort, 
and  the  district  drained  by  this  river  is  called  locally  the 
Gouph,  a  Hottentot  word  signifying  the  fat  or  fertile. 
The  Dwyka  rises  to  the  west,  in  the  Roggeveld  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Knysna  is,  as  regards  the  length  of  its  course,  The 
very  inconsiderable,  yet  owing  to  its  convenience  as  a  ^^"y^^"- 
harbour  from  which  the  timber  cut  in  the  rich  forests  of 
the  neighbouring  Oateniqua  Mountains  can  be  shipped, 
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CAPE  COLONy  it  demands  notice.  This  river,  after  forming  a  wido 
lagoon  or  lake,  is  the  only  one  in  South  Africa  that  we 
know  of  that  enters  the  sea  through  a  port  or  gate  in 
a  rocky  part  of  the  coast.  With  a  proper  tug  and  a 
little  dredging  it  could  be  easily  c6nverted  into  a  con- 
venient and  safe  harbour  for  vessels  of  200  or  300  tons 
burthen.  The  value  of  the  Knysna  as  a  harbour  has 
been  fully  recognised  by  Baron  Lichtenstein  and  other 
old  writers.  One  or  two  pretty  villages  have  been 
established  on  its  banks. 

Gamtoos  Gamtoos Eiver  resembles  the  Gauritz  very  much, 

draining  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Karroo,  and  like 
it  known  by  other  names  in  its  upper  course.  It  is  also 
.  called  the  '  Groote  River '  before  it  passes  through  the 
Winterhoek  range,  and  BufFels  Eiver  near  its  sources, 
which  are  in  the  highlands  north  of  the  Sneeuwbergen, 
and  it  receives  the  Zout,  Kareika,  aud  a  few  other  Karroo 
torrents.  It  is  a  mere  periodical  stream,  which  some- 
times, however,  comes  down  in  a  mighty  torrent,  and 
causes  considerable  damage.  This  change  of  name  in 
the  course  of  rivers  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Cape  Colony ; 
we  find  it  also  in  Italy.    Thus,  in  Dante  we  find — 

Benucus  then  no  more 

They  call  the  name,  but  Mincius,  till  at  last, 
Eeaching  Governo,  intoPo  he  falls. 

And  again,  'Inferno,'  canto  XVI.  : 

E'en  as  that  river 
Which  Acquacheta,  higher  up, 
They  call,  ere  it  descend  into  the  vale 
At  Forli  by  that  name  no  longer  known. 

Great  Fish  The  upper  coui'se  of  the  Great  Fish  River  is  formed 
by  a  junction  of  the  waters  of  the  Great  and  Little  Brak 
River,  the  Spekboom,  Doorn,  Tarka  and  Vlekte  Poort, 
and  other  periodical  streams,  which  drain  the  basin  of 
the  Oradock  district ;  and  rising  in  the  northern  slopes 
of  the  Sneeuwberg  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Zuur- 
berg  aud  Bamboes  Berg  ranges,  and  emez'ging  from  the 
mountains  through  Esterhuizen  Poort,  it  finds  its  way 
to  the  sea  by  a  very  tortuous  and  circuitous  course 
through  a  very  deep  and  densely  thicketed  valley, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Fish  River  Bush, formerly  the 
resort  of  our  larger  mammiilia,  and  the  theatre  too  often 
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of  our  Kaffir  conflicts.  Ifc  receives  on  its  left  bank  the  CAPE  COLONY 
waters  of  the  Baviaans,  Kat,  and  Konap  rivers,  which 
drain  many  fine  and  fertile  mountains  and  valleys  on 
the  Winterberg  and  Katberg  ranges.  The  Fish  River 
seldom  runs  in  the  winter  season,  but  sometimes  after 
heavy  thunder-storms  in  the  mountains  will  rise  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  feet  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  crossed  by  a 
wooden  bridge,  at  Fort  Brown,  on  stone  piers,  built  by  the 
Royal  Engineer's  Department,  1841-6,  by  a  fine  erection 
near  Cradock,  and  by  an  iron  bridge  at  Espag's  Drift. 
There  is  another  bridge  at  its  junction  with  the  Konap 
River,  and  a  new  bridge  is  at  present  in  course  of  erec- 
tion at  Commetjies  Drift,  on  the  high  road  between 
Graham's  Town  and  King  William's  Town.  Many  more 
bridges  at  different  points,  however,  are  still  required  on 
this  important  stream,  as  when  it  is  swollen  all  inland 
communication  may  be  for  days  suspended. 

Of  the  Kowie  little  can  now  be  said.  Its  head-  The  Kowie. 
springs  are  situated  on  the  plateau  on  which  Graham's 
Town  is  built,  and  on  which  it  depends  both  for  its  water 
supply  and  an  outlet  for  its  drainage.  In  our  article  on 
the  coast-line  we  have  referred  to  its  advantages  as  a 
harbour,  which  is  now  being  fully  developed. 

As  we  proceed  eastward  we  pei'ceive  both  the  nature  Keis  Kam- 
of  the  country  and  the  rivers  to  improve.    The  latter  ™^  ^"<i 
are  more  river-like  in  their  nature  than  the  dry  water-  Rivers? 
courses  of  the  Western  Karroo,  and  run  in  less  deep 
beds,  and  hundreds  of  springs  burst  out  from  the 
mountains.    The  upper  courses  of  the  Keis  Kamma  and 
the  Buffalo,  forming  the  basin  of  tlie  Amatola  Moun- 
tains, are  available  both  for  irrigation  and  water-power. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  course  of  either  of 
these  rivers  to  demand  more  especial  notice,  except  that 
those  who  delight  in  the  soft  murmur  of  babbling  brooks 
and  plashing  fountains  may  be  gratified  in  the  Keis 
Kamma  Hoek  and  forests  of  the  Izeli.  To  paraphrase  the 
words  of  Dante — 

Per  mille  fonti  e  piu  si  bagna 

Fra  Chumie  e  val  Keis  Kamma  Amatola. 

By  a  thousand  springs  or  more, 

The  Amatola  Hills  are  batlied 

Twixt  Chumie  and  Keis  Kamma  Hoek. 

There  is  not,  in  its  upper  course  at  least,  a  more  iu-  Great  Kei, 
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CAPE  COLOSY  teresting  river  in  South  Africa  than  tlie  Kei.  An 
Englishman  who  has  spent  a  few  years  in  this  country, 
west  or  middle,  first  begins  to  hear  on  the  banks  of  the 
Klip  Plaat,  Ox  Kraal,  or  other  tributaries  of  the  Kei,  the 
cool  refreshing  sound  of  running  waters.  He  will  find 
the  little  brooks  and  streamlets,  such  as  the  Klip  plaat, 
Indwe,  flowing  nearly  level  with  the  rich  country  on 
both  their  banks,  and  so  both  available  for  irrigation  and 
motive  power.  The  Witte  Kei  and  its  branches,  the 
Cacadu  and  Indwe,  present  good  mill-sites  in  many 
parts  of  their  course,  while  the  Klaas  Smits  and  other 
tributaries  pour  forth  never-ceasing  streams,  '  babbling 
of  green  fields,'  to  the  delighted  spectators,  too  long,  alas, 
accustomed  to  the  miserably  salty  pools  of  the  Great 
Brakke  and  Vlekte  Poort,  or  to  the  red  clay  mixture  of 
the  Tarka  and  other  heads  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  In 
the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  Kei  flows  through  a  very 
rugged  and  impracticable  country,  and,  Hke  other  South 
African  rivers,  is  barred  or  rocked  up  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  forms  the 
boundary  between  the  Cape  and  the  Transkeian  Terri- 
tories, the  country  comprised  between  the  Great  Kei 
and  the  JSTatal  Colony. 

Of  the  other  South  African  rivers  running  into  the 
sea  between  the  Great  Kei  ajid  Delagoa  Bay  it  suffices 
to  say  that  of  none  of  them  are  there  sufiicient  data  to 
give  a  particular  description,  and  that  as  we  proceed 
eastward  the  flow  of  water  increases,  yet  not  one  of 
The  Urn-  them  may  be  called  navigable.  The  Umzimvooboo  drains 
zimvooboo.  immense  and  little  known  tract  of  country  lying 
along  the  foot  of  the  Quathlamba  and  Stonnbergen, 
covered  with  coarse  pasture  and  devoid  of  wood,  capable 
perhaps  of  cultivation  by  an  industrious  race,  and  now- 
occupied  by  the  Griquas,  who  left  their  pastures  on  the 
river-bank  of  the  Orange  River  a  few  years  ago,  to  get 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  troublesome  neighbours,  the 
Boers,  and  crossed  to  the  coast  side  of  the  mountains. 
This  is  the  region  known  under  the  name  of  '  Noman's 
Land,'  and  is  now  included  in  the  Cape  Colony.  The 
The  TJtugela  also  is  a  river  of  some  importance,  forming  the 

Utugela,  boundary  between  Natal  and  Zulu  Land,  but  is  quite 
nnnavigable.  Of  the  St.  Lucia  and  Delagoa  Bay  rivers 
we  can  say  little  with  certainty,  only  that  the  Manici 
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River  of  Arrowsmitli's  map  is  certainly  the  Erokodil  or  CAPE  COLONY 
Olifant  River  of  the  Transvaal,  and  by  Capt.  Owen's,  gt_  Lucia, 
R.N".,  report  is  navigable  for  many  miles.    Mr.  Erskine  &&,  &c. 
some  few  years  ago  also  determined  the  position  of  the 
embouchure  of  the  Limpoj)0,  on  the  East  Coast,  which 
was  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  African  geography, 
A  good  account  of  the  Broken  Country,  in  which  many 
of  the  Natal  rivers  rise,  will  be  found  in  Capt.  Gardner's 
travels  in  the  Zulu  country. 

Although  the  Limpopo  drains  a  vast  exiDanse  of 
country,  it  would  seem  to  be  utterly  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  inland  navigation,  for  its  current  seems  to  be 
quite  lost  before  it  approaches  the  coast. 

We  dare  not  approach  the  subject  of  the  Zambesi,  as  Zambesi 
we  feel  we  should  be  irresistibly  attracted  farther  and  E'ver. 
farther  north,  until  we '  should  be  probably  dabbling  in 
the  Nile  sources.    There  begins  the  geographical  region 
whose  expounders  are  the  late  lamented  Livingstone, 
Lieut.  Cameron,  and  Stanley. 


lakes,  Salt-Pans,  Fountains,  Hot  Springs,  &c. 

The  only  collection  of  fresh  water  in  South  Africa  Lake* 
which  can  be  called  a  lake  is  Lake  Ngami,  in  lat.  20°  40' 
S.  and  long.  25°  E.,  first  reached  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and 
Mr.  Oswell  in  1846,  and  from  the  West  Coast  by  the 
lamented  Andersson,  in  1853.  This  lake,  it  would  seem, 
varies  in  size  according  to  the  rainfall  in  the  deserts  which 
surround  it,  but  the  generally  received  opinion  is  that  it 
is  gradually  drying  up.  At  the  period  of  its  discovery, 
however,  it  was  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  an  average 
width  of  eight  or  ten.  It  receives  at  its  north-western 
extremity  the  waters  of  the  Tonku  River,  supposed  to  be 
an  anastomosing  branch  of  the  Zambesi,  rising  far  to 
the  north-west,  near  the  heads  of  the  Cuanene  River.  On 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  issues  a  similar  stream, 
called  the  Zouga,  which  is  also  connected  with  the  Zam- 
besi. And  the  surface  of  the  country  is  so  flat  that  the 
sti^eams  we  have  mentioned  often  appear  to  flow  in  oppo- 
site directions,  i.e.  in  and  out  of  the  lake.    The  height 
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o'APE  COLONY  of  Lake  Ngami  above  the  sea  is  estimated  at  3,713  feet. 

Its  affluents  abound  in  crocodiles. 
Vleis.  In  the  flat  table-lands  of  the  interior,  after  heavy 

rains,  shallow  sheets  of  water,  called  Vleis,  sometimes 
accumulate,  which,  from  the  brackish  or  salty  nature  of 
the  soil  on  evaporation,  form  large  salt-pans.  We  may 
particularly  notice  the  extensive  Ntetwe  and  Shokatzo 
pans  east  of  Lake  Ngami ;  the  Commissioners'  Salt-pan 
in  Great  Bushmanland,  first  visited  by  Mr.  George 
Thompson  ;  and  a  large  pan  near  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the 
Uitenhage  division,  which,  owing  to  its  situation  and 
accessibility,  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in  South 
Africa.*  In  the  dry  season  many  of  these  spots,  where 
the  soil  is  not  saline,  can  only  be  distinguished  by  their 
greater  verdure,  and  are  then  favourite  grazing-places 
for  cattle.  Such  is  De  Beers  Vlei,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Gamtoos  River  issue  from  the  East  Karroo  through, 
the  Lange  Berg  range  of  mountains. 
Fountains.  Fountains  are  pretty  liberally  distributed  oyer  the 
surface  of  South  Africa,  but  many  of  them,  especially  in 
the  Karroo  country,  are  of  a  brackish  quality  ;  and  it  is 
no  small  source  of  disappointment,  after  riding  through 
a  waterless  country  on  a  hot  day,  to  find  the  little  clear 
and  crystalline  pool  of  water  hidden  under  a  dark  blue 
rock,  when  tasted,  to  be  of  a  flavour  similar  to  sulphate 
of  magnesia,  or  rather  of  soda ;  but  such  is  too  often  the 
case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  hundreds  of 
fountains  existing,  especially  in  the  sandstone  country, 
of  delicious  water,  which  create  a  garden  or  rather  an  oasis 
in  the  surrounding  desert.  Fountains  in  the  Cape  must 
be  very  tenderly  dealt  with,  as  they  are  often  lost  alto- 
gether by  efibrts  to  enlarge  or  improve  them.  There  have 
been  several  cases  in  which  attempts  to  improve  foun- 
tains have  resulted  in  their  total  loss. 

Hot  or  mineral  springs  occur  in  the  Caledon,  Worces- 
ter, Aliwal  North,  and  Cradock  districts.  They  are  very 
efficacious  in  the  cure  of  skin  and  rheumatic  diseases, 
and  in  some  locahties  are  deemed  deserving  of_  Govern- 
ment support  in  keeping  up  the  buildings  enclosing  them. 
On  some  parts  of  the  beach  on  the  South  Coast  there 

*  For  a  very  good  article  on  the  formation  of  Salt-pans,  vide 
'E.  P.  Magazine'  for  July,  1857,  by  Dr.  G.Atherstone,  of  Grahama- 
town. 
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are  found  abundant  fountains  of  fresh  water  springing  up  CAPE  COLONY 
between  bigh  and  low  water  mark,  while  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  may  be  totally  devoid  of  the  same ; 
this  of  course  can  be  easily  explained  on  geological 
principles. 

With  some  few  exceptions,  the  geological  formation  Wells.' 
of  the  Cape  is  such  that  there  is  little  hope  of  success  in 
expensive  borings  for  artesian  wells ;  but  in  some  limited 
areas  no  doubt  Norton's  tube  wells  may  be  sunk 
with  considerable  advantage  if  the  locality  be  judiciously 
selected.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a 
judicious  storing  of  water,  the  site  of  Graham's  Town  may 
be  mentioned,  which,  when  it  was  merely  a  Boer  farm, 
had  in  dry  seasons  to  be  abandoned  for  want  of  water, 
but  now  has  a  constant  supply  for  a  population  of  not  less 
than  8,000  persons,  besides  horses  and  cattla  And  this 
is  not  at  all  an  isolated  case.  The  whole  question  of  the 
storing  of  water  by  means  of  scientifically  constructed 
dams  is  one  that  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the 
Cape  Government. 


Tahle  sTiowing  the  lisiglit  of  some  of  the  principal  Mouniaim 
and  Plateaux  of  South  Africa. 

Of  the  heights  marked  thus  ?  the  data  are  doubtful. 


Name 

Locality 

Height 
In  Ft. 

Authority 

Cathkin  Peak 
Mont  aux  Sources 
Grant's  Kop  . 
Omatnko  Mountain 
Compassberg . 
Komsberg 

Natal  .... 
Basutnland  .  . 
Natal  .... 
Damaraland 
Graaf-Reynet 
Koggeveld  Mountains  . 

10,357 
10,000? 
9,657 
8,800 
7,890 
8,100? 

Peterman 

French  Missionaries 
Peterman 

Galton  &  Andersson 

Barrow,   from  Col. 

Gordon 
Dr.  Atherstone 
Capt.  Bailey,  E.E. 
Galton  Si  Andersson 
Capt.  Bailey,  E.E. 
Peterman 

Galton  &  Andersson 
Estimated  average 

hoight 
Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 

Great  Wlnterberg  . 
Seven  Weeks'  Poort 
Omhotozn 
Bulbhonder's  Bank 
Ipoko  Mountain  . 
Lievenlxjrg 
Stormberg  range  . 

Highest  peak  of 
Winterberg,  in 
the  Winterhoek 
range 

Hangklip 

Cangoberg  . 

Qoikakop     ,  , 

Fort  Beaufort     ,  . 
Swellendam  .    '  .  . 
Damaraland        .  . 
Beaufort  West 
Natal  .... 
Damaraland  . 
Queen's  Town  , 

Tulbagh      .      .  . 

7,800 
7,628 
7,300 
7,300 
7,205 
7,200 
7,000 

6,840 

Queen's  Town     .  . 
Oodtahoorn  •      .  , 
Victoria  East      .  . 

6,800 
6,651 
6,543 

Col.  Tylden 
Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 
Dr.  Atherstone 
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Name 


Hogsback     .  . 

Sneen-wkop,  high- 
est peak  of  Cedar 
Mountains 

Plateau  of  Damara- 
land 

Cockscomb.highest 
point  of  "Winter- 
hoek  mountains 

Didima  . 

Highest  point  of 
Langeberg  range 

Eehoboth  (miss .  st . ) 

Windvogelberg 

Anysberg 

Zonder  Einde 
Mountains 

Kolomo  .      .  • 

Komsberg     .  . 

Otjomatimga 

Kamiesberg  . 

Kamiesberg  . 

Kagaberg 

Sneeuwkop  in  Hot- 
tentots' Holland 
Mountains 

Langeberg 

Plains  of  the  Free 
State 

Queba  Mountains  . 

Loie  Dilolo  . 

Awass    .  . 

Kabiakouw  . 

Kolobeng 

Rietberg       .  . 

Amhub  .      .  . 

Bailiesgrave  . 

Warmwaterberg  . 

TogeUdip 

Vogelklip 

Barmeu  (miss,  st.) 

Morambala  Moun- 
tains 

Site  of  town  of 
Colesberg 

Twass  . 

Kogelberg 

Bethany  (miss,  st.) 

Colesberg 

Babylon's  Tower  . 

LakeNgami  . 
Kobis 

Kolsberg  Plateau  . 
Plateau  of  Bush- 
man Flat 


Locality 


B.  Kaffraria 
Clan  William 


Samaraland 
TJitenhage  , 


Stockenstrom  . 
SweUendam  . 

Great  Namaqu  aland 
Queen's  Town 
SweUendam  . 
Caledon 

Zambesi  KiTcr 
Frazersburg  . 
Damaraland  . 
Little  Namaqnaland 
Namaqualand 
Bedford 
Stellenbosch . 


George  . 
Colesberg 


Near  Lake  Ngami 
Most  remote  source  of 

the  Zambesi  River  * 
Great  Namaqu.aland  . 
Little  Namaqualand  . 
Beohouaiialand  . 
Little  Namaqnaland  . 
Great  Namaqualand  . 
B.  Kaifraria 
SweUendam  . 
Little  Namaqualand  . 
Namaqualand 
Damaraland . 
Left  bank  of  Zambesi 

near  the  coast 
Colesberg 

Great  Namaqnaland  . 
Stellenbosch  . 
Great  Namaqualand  . 
East  Province 
Caledon 

North  of  KoUhari  .  - 
Kalihari  desert    ,  . 

Little  Namaqualand  . 


Height 
in  Ft. 


6,373 
G,S35 

6,000 
6,000 


5,871 
5,600? 

5,350 
5,345 
5,333 
5,330 

5,300 
6,300 
5,189 
5,130 
5,130 
5,092 
5,066 


5,014 
5,000 


4,800 
4,740 

4,643 
4,514 
4,500 
4,500 
4,480 
4,428 
4,421 
4,343 
4,343 
4,324 
4,000 

4,000? 

3,951 
3,988 
3,945 
3,871 
3,720 
3,713 
2,900 
3,706 
8,634 
3,603 


Authority 


Capt.  Bailey,  R.E, 
Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 


Galton  &  Andersson 

Dr.  Atherstone;  high- 
est pomt  ascend-' 
ed  by  him,  5,697 
feet 

Dr.  Atherstone 

Doubtful 

Andersson 

Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 

Sir  T.  Maciear,  A.E. 

Dr.  Livingstone 

Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 

Andersson 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 

st 

Baillie 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 


Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 
General  estimate 

Andersson 
Dr.  Livingstone 

Chapman 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 

Dr.  Livingstone 

Wiley 

Andersson 

Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 

Sir  T.  Maciear,  A.R. 
j> 

Galton  &  Andersson 
Dr.  Livingstone 

General  estimate 

(^npnian 

Sir  T.  Mnclear,  A.R. 

Andersson 

Dr.  Holden 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 

Audereson 

Dr.  Livingstone 

Andersson 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.R. 


Watershed  between  Nile,  Congo,  and  Zambesi  rivnr  systems. 
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Kame 


Lambert's  Hoek  . 
Table  Mountain  . 
Barmen  (miss,  st.) 
Kuruman  (miss. 

St.) 

Linyanti 

Plateau  of  Busb- 

manland 
Kalihari  desert, 

average  beif,ht 
Plains  of  the  Nieu- 

weveld 
Zwarteberg  . 
Motito  (miss,  st.)  . 
Gbanzi         .  . 

Semalembue  . 

Spring  near  Mis- 
sion House 

Mount  Messum 

Springbok  Fontein 

Lewisberg 

Riebeek's  Kasteel 

Chuanni  (miss,  st.) 

Plateau  of  Great 
Karroo 

Loshoug 

Top  ot  descent 
into 

Seobelis  Town  . 
Piquetberg    .  . 
Bokkeveldsberg  , 
Driver's  Hill . 
Governor's  Kop  . 

Lotlokani  . 

Nchokotsa 

Heerenlogements- 

berg 
Lechulatebie's 

Town 
Signal  Hill  . 

Ziiurberg  range  . 
Potteberg     .  , 
Dans  Hoogbte 
Lewisfontelnberg  . 
Graham's  Town, 

site  of 
Capocberg  . 
Mudge  Point 
Kloof  Block-houEO 
Zombo  . 

Patrysberg  . 
Danger  Point 
Cape  Point  . 
Elandsberg  . 
Hill  near  Cape 
Agulbas 


Locality 


Piquetberg  .  > 

Cape  division  . 

Damaraland  « 

Griqualand  .  • 

Bechouaualand  > 
Cape  Colony .  . 

Kalihari  desert  • 

Colesberg     .  . 

Caledon  .  . 
Bechouanalaud  . 
Great  Namaqualand 

plateau 
Zambesi  River 
Bast  edge  of  Kalihari 

Damaraland  . 
Little  Namaqualand 
Uitenhage  . 
Malmesbury .  , 
Bechouaualand  . 
Cape  Colony  . 

East  edge  of  Kalihari 
Bechouanalaud  . 


Piquetberg  .  ■ 

Calvinia  . 

Albany .  .  . 

Albany .  .  . 

East  edge  of  Kalihari 

Clanwilliam  . 

Lake  Ngami .  . 

Albany .      .  , 

TJitenhage    .  , 
Swellendam  .  . 
Fort  Beaufort 
Hardeveld,  Clanwilliam 
Albany 

Malmesbury  • 
Brcdasdorp  .  . 
Near  Cape  Town 
Junction  of  Zambesi 
and  Loangwa  Rivers 
Malmesbury  , 
Bredasdorp  .  , 
Cape  division 
Near  coast  .  . 
Bredasdorp  .  , 


Height 
in  Ft. 


3,590 
3,582 
3,575 
3,529 

3,500 
3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,440 
3,409 
3;352 

3,300 
3,283 

3,200 
3,200 
3,192 
3,109 
3,018 
3,000 

2,929 


2,914 
2,847 
2,809 
2,775 
2,750 

2,721 
2,592 
2,381 

2,260 

2,250 

2,000? 

1,920 

1,893 

1,833 

1,728 

1,508 
1,467 
1,465 
1,440 

889 
882 
800 
619 
028 


Authority 


Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.B. 

s> 

Chapman 
Dr.  Holden 

Dr.  Livingstone 
A.  G.  Bain 

Andersson 

General  estimate 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.B. 
Dr.  Holden 
CJhapman 

Dr.  Livingstone 


Capt.  Messmn 
Wiley 

Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 
Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.E. 

A.  G.  Bain 

Holden 


Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.E. 
»> 

Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 
Observed  by  aneroid 

barometer 
Holden 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.E. 
Chapman 

Observed  by  aneroid 
barometer 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.E. 
Capt.  Bailey,  R.E. 
Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.E. 
Dr.  Atherstone 

Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.E. 


Dr.  Livingstone 
Sir  T.  Maclear,  A.E. 
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Has  no  affluent  of 
any  importance. 

Do.  Do. 

Forms    the  nortli 
boundary  of  the 
Cajje  Colony,  rises 
on    the  Mount 
of  Sources  in  the 
QuathlambaMonn- 
tains.  Lower  part 
of  its  coui-se,  aa 

Nature  of 
country  draiued 

Near  the  sea 
sandy  and  bar- 
ren,   iu  the 
upper  part  of 
its  course  the 
high  table 
lands  of  Da- 
maraland  and 
N.W.  end  of 
Kalihari. 

Do.  Do. 

Near  its  source 
high  table 
lands  and  fer- 
tile country ; 
in  the  lower 
part    of  its 
course,  drains 
the  Hnlahari 

Towns  situated 
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main  stream  or 
its  brauclies 
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ZeeVoo  river, 
Hondeblass 

river, 
Ougars  river, 
Kat  river, 
Hartebeest, 
Zrtk  and  Great 

i 

1 

Zwart  Doom, 

Nil. 

Schoon  spmit, 
Nonue  river, 
PogoUa  river. 
Hart  river. 
Left  Bank— 
AVilge  andLeib- 

enberg  Vlei 

river, 
Khinostersprmt 
Valsch  river. 
Great  and  Little 

Vet  river, 
Moddera  and 

Eiet  river. 

3.  Malapo  or  ri- 
ver of  Mum- 
man  and  its 
tributaries. 

4.  Nasop  river. 

5.  Keicop. 

G.  Great  Fish  or 
Borodaile  river. 

1  Schaap. 

CJ 
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Great  and  Little 

Doom, 
Hantam  river, 
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Its  highest  sources 
are  found  on  the 
high  plateau  be- 
tween Richmond 
and  Graaf-Rt.  In 
the  TJitvluigt, 

Enters  sea  in  Algoa 
Bay,  rises  in  Win- 
terhoek  mountains. 

Do. 

Rises  in  South  fall 
of   the  Great 
Sneeuwbergen. 

Nature  of 
country  drained 

Great  tract  of 
Karroo  desert 
and  mountain. 

Fertile. 

Fertile  and 
mountainous. 

Barren. 

Partly  Karroo 
and  fertile 
mountain  val- 
leys forming 
fine  sheep 
countiy. 

Towns  situated 

on  or  near 
main  stream  or 
its  branches 

Murraysburg. 

PortEUzabeth 
Walmer. 

TTitenhage, 
Bethelsdorp. 

Graaf-Reynet, 
Jansenville, 
Aberdeen, 
Colchester. 

Navigable  or 
not  navigable 

•                  •       •          •  • 

Names  of  affluents  as  they  occur, 
descending  from  the  source  of 
main  stream 

Left  bank 

Kareiga  river. 
Doom  river, 
Riet  river, 

•  • 

Milk  river. 
Little  and  Great 

Riet  rivers, 
Vogel  river, 
Shoemaker's 

river, 
Witte  river, 
K'Adouw  river. 
Little  Sunday 

river. 

Eight  bank 

Buffels  river, 
Zout  river, 
Amos  river, 
Baviaan  Kloof 

river, 
Kouga  river. 

•  • 

Eland's  river, 
Brakke  river. 

Zwarte  river, 
Camdeboo  river. 
Bull  river. 
Brakke  river, 
Cumqua,Bezuid- 
enhouts  river. 

omnbs  *33uanjip 
}o  o[qoq'ojj 

13,150 

500 

800 
8,000 

B3TTUI  tiBiiSa^r 
*Xid;jit*uiuui  JO  osjnoo 
JO  tiiSu'ai  3[qnqojj 

O                                   lO             o  o 
CM                               .           TJ<               w  o 
CO                                  •  M 

Names  of  Riveri 

Gamtoos,  called 
Grooote  above  its 
junction  with  Kou- 
ga. 

Babaans  .  . 
Zwartkops 

Coega 

Sundays  .  • 
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Eesearches 
of  Bain, 
Atherstone, 
Eubidge, 
&c.,  &c. 


Classifica- 
of  rocks. 


Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  geological  structure  of  South 
Africa,  although  from  the  vastness  of  the  subject  still 
necessarily  imperfect,  yet  has  had  of  late  years  increased 
light  thrown  on  it  mainly  through  the  labours  of 
A.  G.  Bain  (who  may  be  considered  the  founder  of  the 
first  reasonable  geological  theory  of  South  African 
rocks),  Atherstone,  Rubidge,  Wiley,  Dunn,  Stow,  and 
other  valuable  pioneers  of  science,  so  that  now  sufficient 
data  are  collected  to  frame  a  geological  map  of  the 
colony  which  will  form  a  useful  nucleus  for 
observers  to  fill  up  the  yet  existiug  blanks  in,  an 
creased  number  of  sections  being  yet  a  desideratum. 

The  existing  series  of  South  African  rocks,  from 
Mr.  Dunn's  map,  may  be  generally  classified  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  from  the  surface  downwards  : — 


succeeding 


Name  of  Rocks 

Period 

AVhere  Occurring 

1.  Glacial  Conglo- 
merate. 

Tertiary 

Covering  vast  tracts  N. 
Kalihari  and  plains  of 
Sovereignty,  and  Beau- 
fort West. 

2.  Ironstone  Gravel 

3.  Tufacoous  Lime- 
stone Beds. 

4.  Tertiary  Beds, 
Marls,'  &c. 

5.  Enon  Conglome- 
rate and  Sunday 

■*  Eivor  Beds. 

6.  Stormberg  Beds 
(Coal-bearing). 

» 

Oolitic 

Triassic,  equi- 
valent to  New 

Cape  Flats,  and  other 
scattered  localities. 

Found  in  scattered 
patches  throughout 
colony 

Uitenhage  and  Albany. 

Found  in  immense  beds  in 
the  Uitenhage  division 
near  Port  Elizabeth. 

Forming  the  Mountain 
ranges  of  the  Storm- 

7. Upper  Karroo 
Beds. 

8.  Lower  Karroo 
Beds. 

Sandstone. 
tt 

11 

berg,  containing  fos- 
sils. 

Sandstone  rocks,  Nieu- 
weld  Mountains  and 
country  to  the  north. 

Southern  part  of  Karroo. 
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Name  of  Kocks 


9.  Ziiiirberg,  Zwar- 
teberg  andWitte- 
berg  Sandstone. 

10.  Bokkeveld  Beds. 

11.  Old  Sandstone,  or 
Table  Mountain 
Sandstone. 

12.  Malmesbiiry 
Beds. 

13.  Namaqualand 
Schist. 

14.  G-neiss 


15.  Granite 

16.  Trap  Conglome- 
rate. 


17.  Greenstone  or 
Dolorite  Dykes. 


Period 


Carboniferous 

Upper  Devonian 
Lower  Devonian 

Silurian 
Metamorpliic 


Igneous  (?) 


Where  Occurring 


Zuurberg,  Zwarteberg, 
Eoggeveld,  and  Witte- 
berg  Mountains. 

Cold  Bokkeveld,  Winter- 
hoek  Mountains. 

Table  Mountain,  Cedar 
Mountains,  Stellen- 
boschMountains,  with- 
out fossils. 

West  and  South  Coast, 
between  sea  and  moun- 
tains. 

Little  and  Great  Nama- 
qualand along  course 
of  Orange  Eiver. 

Namaqualand,  generally 
extending  far  north 
and  west. 

Malmesbmy,  Table  Bay, 
George. 

A  band  extending  from 
N.W.  to  E.  along 
south  edge  of  Karroo 
to  Guiana  Eiver. 

Intersecting  Karroo 
rocks  in  all  directions. 


It  IS  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Cape  rocks,  like 
those  of  England,  do  not  invariably  follow  the  'order 
given ;  and  many  of  the  intermediate  rocks  are  in  places 
■wanting.  Beginning,  as  before,  with  the  north-western 
we  shall  say  a  few  words  on  the  Namaqua  reo-ion' 
and  work  onr  way  round  to  the  south  and  east. 

Namaqualand,  both  north  and  south  of  the  Orange  Namaqua- 
Kiver,  famous  for  its  copper  deposits,  is  a  region  com- 
posed  of  the  older  rocks,  gneiss  and  schists,  with  few 
or  no  fossils,  and  occasional  protrusions  of  granite  and 
Igneous  dykes  of  trap  rocks,  and  capped  and  overlaid  in 
many  places  by  newer  rocks.  These  newer  rocks  consist 
cmeny  ot  thick  deposits  of  shales,  limestones,  and  sand- 
stones ot  apparently  a  contemporaneous  formation  with 
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CAPE  COLONY  that  of  Table  Mountain,  being  without  fossils.  The 

  gneiss  which  forms  the  characteristic  surface  rock  is 

soft  and  altered  by  contact  with  a  subjacent  igneous 
rock.  This  igneous  rock  is  felspathic  in  composition, 
very*  hard  and  crystalline,  and  evidently  igneous  and 
intrusive  in  origin.  The  felspar  rock  is  frequently 
thrust  up  in  dyke-like  masses  through  the  superincum. 
bent  gneiss  and  in  branching  veins,  thus  ramifying 
throuo-h  the  gneiss  above  and  in  corresponding  vems ;  for 
a  short  depth  in  the  felspar  rock  below,  the  copper  ores 
are  most  abundant. 

Mr.  "Wiley,  who  is  the  principal  authority  on  the 
geology  of  this  region,  was  of  opinion  that  the  copper 
deposits  would  not  be  found  to  extend  to  any  great 
depth  as  when  they  reached  the  felspar,  he  considered 
they  would  be  absorbed  into  the  general  mass  of  that 
rock  which  would  be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  ore 
altogether.  But  in  practice  this  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case,  as  in  the  celebrated  Ookiep  Mine,  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Cape  Copper  Company,  a  depth  of  eighty 
fathoms  has  been  reached  ;  the  deposit  of  rich  ore,_with 
an  average  of  30  per  cent,  of  metal,  is  extending  m  ail 
directions,  and  the  area  of  ore-producing  ground  appears 
to  enlarge  the  deeper  the  shaft  is  sunk. 

In  the  part  of  Namaqualand  called  Bushmanland, 
and  which  is  a  vast  table-land  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea,  are  immense  deposits  of  what  Mr.  Dunn  calls 
glacial  conglomerate ;  these  extend  westward  into  the 
Sovereignty,  and  in  them  in  a  sort  of  tufaceous  lime- 
stone deposit  seem  to  occur  the  diamond  deposits  which 
have  mide  that  region  so  famous  No  mines  except 
copper  have  been  as  yet  worked  m  Namaqualand,  but  it 
i  has  been  well  ascertained  that  large  deposits  of  argenti- 
ferous  lead  ores  occur  in  the  schist  rocks  of  Namaqua- 
land,  north  of  the  Orange  River,  but  the  want  ot 
transport  and  proper  roads  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
Sg  worked.  ^  Granite  in  the  Cape  rocks  has  generally 
a  rounded  outline,  and  nowhere  presents  needle-hke 

"""Trom  C   J.   Andersson  we  give  the  following 
notices  of  the  geology  of  the  region^  north  of 


Damara- 
land. 


short 


Namaqualand  Granite,  limestone,  and  sandstone  are 
characteristic  rocks  of  this  region.    The  first  of  these 
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forraafcions  runs  parallel  to  the  coast,  or  abont  north  CAPE  COIONK 
and  south,  shooting  out  occasionally  to  some  distance 
inland.  Excepting  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  coast,  it  rises  in  isolated  masses,  varying  in  height 
from  ],000  to  3,000  feet,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  huge 
boulder  heads,  but  more  frequently  in  peaks  contrary  to 
the  granitic  outline  in  Southern  Namaqualand.  Some 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  rock  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
beautiful  cones  of  Okonyona,  Omatako,  and  on  the  grand 
boulders  and  blufisof  Erongo,  Doomsia,  Otjonkoma,'  &c. 

The  limestone  and  sandstone  formations  run,  on  the 
contrary,  eastward,  flanking  the  granite,  but  generally 
with  an  east  and  west  bearing  ;  in  fact,  abutting  nearly 
at  right  angles  on  the  igneous  rocks.  The  limestone 
predominates  towards  the  north  of  the  Omarara  River, 
whilst  the  sandstone  flanks  it  (the  limestone)  on  the 
east,  running  nearly  parallel  with  the  Omaramba  Ua 
Matako. 

The  three  different  sorts  of  Hmestone  so  characteristic 
of  England,  and  not  found  in  the  Cape  Colony,  viz.,  the 
chalk,  carboniferous,  and  oolite,  are  all  to  be  found  here 
well  developed,  and  may  be  duly  recognised  by  their 
distinguishing  peculiarities.  The  carboniferous  ranges 
escarped  ridges,  and  ranges  on  lines  parallel  to  each 
other,  are  bold,  stern,  and  rugged  in  aspect,  clothed  with 
a  dwarf  and  stunted  vegetation,  and  on  the  whole  for- 
biddmg  and  repulsive,  although  they  improve  in  ap- 
pearance  as  you  go  either  north  or  south. 

The  sandstone,  again,  consists  of  flat-topped  hills  with 
vertical  sides.  On  the  shores  of  Omonbonde  the  lime- 
stone and  sandstone  form  a  junction,  as  it  were  •  but 
from  that  point  the  latter  rock  is  lost  to  view,  the  lime- 
Btone  overlapping  it  continuously  east  round  to  south 

The  granite  and  sandstone  are  strongly  impregnated 
Tvith  oxide  of  iron  (in  some  instances,  too,  the  limestone) 
which  gives  a  reddish  tint  to  most  of  these  formations. 
Air.  Andersson,  however,  never  observed  any  indications 
ot  regular  mineral  deposits  in  Western  Damaraland ; 
but  to  the  south  of  the  Omarara  River  both  iron  and 
copper  exist  in_  considerable  quantities.  Several  mines 
oi  the  latter  mineral  have  been  opened  and  worked,  but 
irom  the  want  of  means  of  transport  they  do  not  pay  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view.    Small  quantities  of  gold 
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CAPE  COLONY  have  been  found  in  tlie  copper  ore  and  sandstone  ;  but 
all  the  richest  mines  occur  in  the  mica  schist,  and  not  in 
the  quartz  rocks. 
Western  ^  Q_  Bain,  in  his  memoir  on  the  '  Geology  of  the 

Provmce.     Q^pg^'  considers  the  whole  ground  formation  of  the 
Western  Province  to  be  granite,  but  though  lower  yet 
more  recent  than  the  clay  slate  which  rests  upon  it,  and 
is  in  many  places,  as  in  Table  Mountain,  interpenetrated 
by  it.    This  clay  slate  is  wholly  non-fossiliferous  and  of 
enormous  thickness,  and  always  stratified  at  any  high 
angles,  at  times  almost  vertical,  as  in  the  Lion's  Hill  or 
Robben  Island  quarries.  Above  the  clay  slate,  and  resting 
on  it  unconformably,  is  a  vast  deposit  of  unfossiliferous 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  well  illustrated  in  Table 
Mountain,  the  Lion's  Head,  as  well  as  in  all  the  great 
mountain  ranges  of  the  south-west  part  of  the  colony. 
Mr.  Bain  estimates  its  thickness  at  10,000  to  12,000  feet, 
and  Mr.  Dunn  classifies  it  as  an  equivalent  to  oui-  Lower 
Devonian  beds  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Wiley.    In  the 
Warm  and  Cold  Bokkevelds  (a  field  well  explored  by 
Mr.  Bain)  are  a  series  of  argillaceous  schist  and  coarse 
red  sandstone  resting  on  the  formation  last  mentioned. 
This  deposit  abounds  in  fossils,  consisting  of  trilobites, 
crinoids,  brachiopoda,  and  other  moUusks.  Passing 
farther  inland,  not  very  far  from  the  entrance  into  the 
Great  Karroo,  we  meet  with  a  dyke-like  band  of  igneous 
rock  (Bain's  Clay  stone  Porphyry),  which  has  been  traced 
along  an  enormous  extent  of  country  in  a  waving  hue, 
sometimes  double  or  even  three  distinct  dykes  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Guiana  River,  in  British  Kaffraria  to  the 
Bokkeveld  Mountains  north  of  the  Karroo,  a  distance  of 
inore  than  600  miles.    It  is  very  distinctly  traced  along 
its  whole  course  by  its  deep  purple  colour  and  oblong 
almond  shape  of  the  conglomerate  pebbles  imbedded 

in  it.  1      p  • 

This  porphyritic  band  is  supposed  to  be  ot  igneous 
origin,  but  it  everywhere  appears  to  form  a  boundary 
between  the  rocks  of  a  marine  and  those  of  a  lacustrine 
orioin  The  igneous  origin  of  this  porphyritic  rock  is, 
however,  denied  by  many  geologists ;  and,  indeed,  it 
seems  hard  to  imagine  that  the  pebbles  which  occur  m 
it  so  frequently  could  ever  have  resisted  the  power  ot  fire 
and  yet  remain  so  perfect.    Next  come  a  series  of  sand- 
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stone  rocks,  forming  the  chains  of  the  Zwartebergen,  CAPE  COLONY 
Langebergen,  &c.,  and  so  along  to  the  coast,  and  which.  7^ 
are  supposed  to  be  equivalents  of  the  carboniferous  rocks 
of  Great  Britain.  They  consist  of  extensive  deposits  of 
fossil  schists  and  sandstones  geologically  higher,  though 
locally  lower,  extending  far  into  the  Karroo,  and  con- 
taining fossils  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  already 
described. 

Then  come  the  Karroo  beds,  or  what  Mr.  Bain  calls 
the  reptiliferous  strata,  covering  the  whole  north  portion 
of  the  Karroo,  and  extending  to  the  Orange  River  and 
beyond  it.  That  these  beds  are  of  lacustrine  origin  we 
believe  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  general  uniformity 
and  homogeneity  of  the  deposits,  the  great  abundance 
of  fossil  wood,  and  the  similarity  of  the  vegetable  re- 
mains found  through  the  range  of  these  beds,  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  reptiles  found  in  these  strata  and 
unknown  elsewhere,  and  the  general  absence  of  marine 
exuvige  and  presence  of  fresh-water  shells.  Professor 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  extraordinary  bidental  rep- 
tiles alluded  to,  and  their  numerous  congeners,  are  pro- 
bably of  the  New  Sandstone  Epoch,  and  therefore  amongst 
the  most  ancient  of  reptiles. 

Mr.  Bain  considers  the  numerous  superficial  deposits 
of  calcareous  tufa  (No.  3)  are  l;he  detritus  of  the  tertiary 
deposits,  which  at  a  former  period  everywhere  fringed 
the  coast.  Many  traces  of  elevated  beaches,  showing 
extensive  beds  of  mai-ine  shells,  occur  in  many  places, 
which  seem,  from  the  remains  of  pottery  found  in  them, 
to  be  raised  within  historical  periods.  Some  of  these 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Camps  Bay,  and  also  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  and  other  places  on 
the  coast. 

The  quartzose  or  so-called  carboniferous  sandstone  of  Geology 
the  Langeberg  range  extends  into  the  east,  but  passes  p^vince 
into  chloritic  schist  at  De  Stade's'and  Van  Stadens  River, 
where  mines  of  galena  have  been  formerly  worked,  it 
is  to  be  feared  not  very  profitably. 

Extensive  beds  of  workable  coal  have  been  discovered 
at  Aberdeen  in  the  division  of  Graaf-Reynet  and  in  the 
Stormberg  range,  and  numerous  species  of  carboniferous 
plants  have  been  found  near  the  Kowie  River,  and  in 
the  talcose  schists  of  the  Pish  River  Valley,  near 
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CAPE  COLONY  Cometjies  Drift.    Large  quantities  of  iron  ore  exist  in 

  Woest's  Hill,  near  Grahamstown,  some  of  whicli  was 

smelted  some  years  ago  and  proved  to  be  of  very  supe- 
rior quality.  Manganese  has  been  lately  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Western  Province,  North  Paarl  and  Cape 
Town,  and  Coblat  in  the  hills  of  the  Transvaal  region. 

In  reference  to  the  beds  of  claystone  porphyry  before 
mentioned,  Mr.  Bain  supposes  them  to  be  the  products 
of  a  vast  volcano  situated  somewhere  in  the  Drachen- 
berg  range,  whose  products  spread  ruin  and  desolation 
over  the  carboniferous  forests  for  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  square  miles,  and  were  afterwards  swept  away  by  the 
action  of  water,  except  what  yet  remains  of  the  debris  in 
those  porphyry  dykes  and  the  greenstone  tops  of  the 
multitudinous  hillocks  and  kopjies  in  the  region  towards 
the  north. 

The  Great  Karroo,  which  extends  from  the  Praam- 
berg  in  Hantam  to  the  Sundays  River  in  the  Graaf  Rey- 
net  division,  may  be  considered  as  a  great  hill-studded 
elevated  plain,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cedarberg  and 
Zwartberg ;  on  the  south  by  the  "Witteberg,  Great  Z  wart- 
berg,  and  Langeberg,  very  prominent  ranges.  The  ele- 
vated plateaux  of  Hantam,  Roggeveld,  Nieuweld,  and 
Sneeuwberg,  form  its  inland  boundaries.  This  immense 
desert,  as  geology  tells  us,  was  once  a  great  lake,  bor- 
dered by  an  umbrageous  flora,  whose  former  existence 
can  only  now  be  attested  by  the  petrified  monocoty- 
ledons buried  in  its  finely  laminated  slates,  and  whose 
waters  were  crowded  with  the  numerous  edentulous 
animals  or  the  varied  family  of  dicynodons  and  other 
eaurian  reptiles  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Trap  dykes  reticulate  the  whole  of  the  reptilian 
strata  in  all  directions,  their  erupted  matter,  on  reaching 
the  surface,  beiug  generally  found  capping  the  highest 
mountains  with  huge  irregular  prismatic  columns. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  connected  with  these 
dykes  is  that  the  horizontality  of  the  stratified  rocks  is 
never  on  any  occasion  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  in- 
trusion of  the  trap,  nor  are  faults,  as  in  Europe,  pro- 
duced by  this  cause.  The  only  difference  it  makes  is  tho 
indurating  or  honeycombing  the  strata  through  which 
it  passes. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  geology  of  the  East  Proviuco 
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is  the  beds  of  water-rolled  pebbles,  called  by  Dr.  G.  CAPE  COLOMY 
Athersfcone  tbe  Enon  conglomerate,  existing  in  situations 
many  hundred  feet  above  the  present  sea-level,  but  which 
he  considers  beyond  doubt  formed  the  ancient  sea  beach 
when  the  waves  of  the  ocean  bathed  the  flanks  of  the 
Winterhoek  and  Zuurberg  ranges,  from  which  it  is  now 
thirty  miles  distant.  Some  very  interesting  papers  on. 
the  geology  of  this  region  will  be  found  in  the  '  E.  P. 
Magazine,'  vol.  i.,  p.  510. 

Mr.  Stow  has  lately  explored  this  little-known  but  Geology  of 
interesting  region  north  of  the  Orange  River  and  on  the  f^^V^^' 
east  border  of  Kalihari  Desert.  The  report  will  be  found 
in  No.  26  of  the  '  Cape  Magazine,'  'New  Series,  for 
August,  1872.  The  geology  of  the  region  visited  may 
be  generally  described  as  a  vast  accumulation  of  shales, 
extending  from  Du  Toits  Pan  to  the  junction  of  the 
Yaal  and  Orange  Rivers,  with  a  few  narrow  bands  of 
sandstone,  intersected  by  dykes  of  felspathic  rock,  from 
the  sides  of  many  of  which  the  shales  have  been  de- 
nuded ;  and  thus,  in  such  places,  forming  low  ranges  of 
hills.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Orange  River,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Vaal  River,  the  shales  rapidly  thin  out. 
They  dip  shghtly  towards  the  north-east,  and  are  here 
found  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  outer  edges  of  an  im- 
mense system  of  very  ancient  crystalline  and  metamor- 
phic  rocks  that  at  one  time,  in  all  probability,  formed  the 
north  and  north-west  boundary  of  the  great  lacustrine 
area  of  the  dicynodon  formation.  These  ancient  rocks 
dip  at  an  angle  of  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees  to  the  north- 
west, the  greatest  dip  being  inwards  towards  the  Randt, 
and  not  along  the  face  of  it,  which  may  explain 
the  reason  why  along  so  extensive  a  range  as  Campbell's 
Randt  the  springs  are  so  few  and  insignificant.  Iron 
ores,  hematite,  and  magnetite,  abound  in  this  region,  the 
latter  in  such  immense  quantities  that  the  compass  is 
perfectly  useless,  veering  round  to  every  point  according 
to  the  position  of  the  neai-est  rocks,  Near  Klip  drift 
masses  of  the  finest  ore  are  frequent,  and  could  fuel  be 
procured  the  place  would  become  a  mine  of  unsurpassed 
richness.  Fine  red  ochre  is  found  near  Daniel's  Kuil, 
used  by  the  natives  as  a  paint.  Near  Blink  Klip  a  great 
variety  of  steatite  is  associated  with  some  of  these  de- 
posits, but  the  exact  place  of  the  deposit  is  jealously 
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CAPE  COLONY  concealed  by  the  natives.  A  great  variety  of  riband 
jaspers  is  found,  varying  in  colour  from  a  pale  blue  to  a 
red,  almost  approacbing  vermilion.  To  give  a  familiar 
illustration  of  tbe  colour,  many  of  tbeir  weathered  sur- 
faces look  like  immense  masses  of  polished  sealing-wax. 

The  superficial  deposits  between  Griquatown  and 
the  Langeberg  vary  considerably.  Many  of  the  hills  are 
covered  with  a  sandy,  yet  somewhat  clayey,  gravel.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  gravelly 
soil,  composed  of  subangular  and  water-worn  pebbles 
spread  over  it.  The  same  remark  holds  good  with  re- 
gard not  only  to  these  accumulations  of  gravel,  but  also 
to  all  those  found  to  the  west  of  the  Campbell  Randt, 
and  that  is,  that  although  many  of  the  rocks  that  form 
some  of  the  constituents  of  the  Vaal  River  (diamond 
fields)  gravel  are  found  in  them,  still  many  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  a  diamondiferoixs  deposit,  such  as 
garnets,  agates,  the  various  zeolites,  fossil-wood,  &c., 
and  which  are  so  frequent  near  the  river,  could  not  be 
found,  but  seem  entirely  wanting,  their  place  being  ex- 
clusively supphed  with  the  various  jasper,  hematite, 
quartzite,  &c. 

In  some  instances  the  gravel  is  entirely  composed  of 
immense  numbers  of  subangular  pieces  of  quartz.  This 
appears  to  be  strong  evidence  that  the  diamond  will  only 
be  found  in  the  Upper  Vaal  basin,  or  on  the  ancient  lines 
of  drainage  that  had  their  origin  fi-om  the  same  source. 

Indications  of  copper  have  been  found  in  the  Lange- 
berg, much  farther  to  the  north ;  and  fragments  of  galena 
have  been  found  in  some  debris  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  although  not  in  situ.  A  vein  of  lead  ore  is 
known  to  traverse  the  rocks  that  form  the  continuation 
of  Campbell's  Randt,  near  the  spot  where  they  cross 
the  bed  of  the  Orange  River. 

Mr.  Stow  is  of  opinion  that  the  rocks  north  and  south 
of  the  Orange  River  must  have  formed  at  one  time  high 
elevated  ridges  right  across  its  present  bed.  This  is 
most  distinctly  seen  in  the  quartz  ridges  near  Kheis, 
which  are  from  180  to  200  feet  in  width,  and  their  re- 
mains are  seen  jutting  up  like  marble  ruins  in  the  middle 
of  the  rapids,  which  they  now  form  in  the  river,  and  then 
they  rise  into  high  KlijJ  Kopjies  on  the  opposite  side, 
stretching  away  to  the  south-west  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see. 
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The  gravels  at  Kheis  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  CAPE  MLOMY 
Vaal  River,  but  no  diamonds  Lave  as  yet  been  discovered 
amongst  them,  although  anxiously  searched  for. 

The  gravels  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Hart  River  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Vaal  River  and  the  calca- 
reous conglomerate  capping.  Some  of  the  ridges  near 
Likatlong  contain  many  pebbles  identical  with  those  of 
the  last-named  river,  but  they  are  not  yet  ascertained  to 
be  diamondiferous.  The  gravels  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  river  valley  differ  very  much  from  those  found  to  be 
rich  in  diamonds,  which  seems  to  be  an  indication  that 
they  must  have  originated  from  a  different  source. 

This  seems  to  imply  that  the  origin  of  the  diamond 
must  be  sought  for  elsewhere  than  amongst  these  rocks, 
probably  far  to  the  east,  amidst  the  decaying  peaks  of  the 
Maluti  Mountains. 

The  Malmesbury  clay  slate,  which  forms  the  littoral  Kaffraria 
line  as  far  west  as  Cape  St.  Francis,  seems  there  to  be  Natal, 
succeeded  by  a  rock  of  a  more  recent  deposit,  if  it  be 
true  that  fossils  have  been  foimd  in  the  shore  rocks  east 
of  that  locality,  which  is,  however,  by  some  denied.  The 
prevalent  rock  along  the  shores  from  the  Bast  Province 
to  Natal  is  the  old  sandstone  non-fossiliferous  rock, 
quartzite,  intersected  occasionally  with  veins  of  white 
quartz  rock,  and  often  capped  with  a  dense  mass  of  con- 
glomerate, as  we  see  on  the  shore  near  the  Kareiga  River. 
The  mountain  ranges  of  the  Stormbergen  and  Amatola 
all  run  parallel  to  the  coast  line  as  far  as  the  head  of  the 
Umzimculu  River,  where  they  tend  more  to  the  north- 
east, forming  the  Drachenberg  and  Quathlamba  ranges, 
dividing  Natal  from  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Sove- 
reignty. These  mountains  are  a  continuance  of  the 
Stormberg  or  coal-bearing  sandstones  of  Dunn's  Series 
(No.  4),  and  their  weather-worn  and  rugged  outhne 
show  their  rather  friable  nature.  Between  these  moun- 
tains and  the  shore,  in  Kafii'aria  at  least,  the  geological 
structure  of  the  country  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
the  East  Province,  tho  rivers  generally  running  in  deep 
beds  ploughed  through  the  tertiary  formations  down  to 
the  slates  and  schistose  Karroo  rocks,  which  form  their 
channels. 

The  geology  of  Natal  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
examined  as  carefully  as  that  of  the  Cape  Colony,  and 
no  doubt  it  possesses  many  distinguishing  featui-es.  A 
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CAPE  COLONY  late  writer  (the  Rev.  J.  Shooter)  thus  describes  it  :— 
'  The  perpendicTilar  sides  of  the  table  lands  and  moun- 
tains in  the  coast  division  generally  present  strata  of  red 
sandstone,  and,  like  those  of  the  Cape  Colony,  their  hori- 
zontalism  is  striking.  In  several  places  the  mountains 
seem  to  have  been  worn  by  water  np  to  the  very  top  of 
the  rocks.  One  can  hardly  resist  the  impression  that 
the  widest  valleys  have  been  washed  out,  or  at  least  have 
once  been  filled  with  water.  Nearly  all  the  streams  flow 
over  beds  of  gneiss,  granite,  or  traprock,  and  in  their 
channels  abound  large  boulders  of  these  rocks.  All  the 
varieties  of  qnartz  are  found  in  the  beds  of  the  streams 
and  in  the  lower  hills.  As  we  pass  along  the  beach  we 
may  travel  a  few  miles  on  strata  of  sandstone,  and  then 
intervenes  a  couple  of  miles  of  basalt  (trap  dyke)  or 
pudding-stone  (conglomerate),  gneiss,  or  granite.  From 
the  Uovo  River  to  the  Umpavihin  yoni,  a  distance  of 
perhaps  eighteen  miles,  at  an  elevation  of  300  or  400 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  a  continuous  mass  of  greenstone 
conglomerate,  smmounted  towards  the  northern  part 
by  Ifumi  Hill,  a  mass  of  sandstone,  some  three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  200  or  300  feet  high  above  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Imbedded  in  this  greenstone  are 
fragments,  both  angular  and  worn,  of  quartz,  granite, 
porphyry,  jasper,  sienite,  varying  from  the  size  of  a  pea 
to  that  of  a  bushel  measure.  Adjoining  this  formation 
on  the  north,  and  also  in  other  places  in  the  district,  is 
found  slate  rock.  But  little  lime,  and  none  of  pure 
quality,  has  been  discovered  near  the  coast,  except  in 
the  form  of  shells  and  corals.  Ranks  of  shells  occur  in 
many  places,  many  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the 
sea.  Coal  occurs  in  the  flanks  of  the  Drachenbei-g,  at 
Biggai-berg,   and  other   places.  metallic  mines 

have  been  worked,  although  traces  occur  of  copper,  lead, 
and  iron.  No  fossils,  except  a  few  ammonites,  have  as 
yet  been  discovered.'  The  table  formation  of  the  moun- 
tain tops  often  occurs  in  Natal,  and  the  outline  of  the 
Quatlilamba  is  fantastic  and  irregular  in  the  extreme.  A 
large  vein  of  granite  is  said  to  traverse  the  mountain 
range  from  north-east  to  south-west,  causing  much  local 
disturbance. 

Znlnlaiid.  While  the  rocks  of  the  mountain  range  separating 
Zululand  from  the  Transvaal  region  are  probably  the 
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same  in  their  construction  as  the  Cape  Colony  and  ITatal,  CAPE  CDLOHY 
it  is  probable  that  in  the  low  coast  region  extensive  ter- 
tiary deposits  may  be  found,  but  very  little  is  accurately 
known  of  the  geology  of  this  region. 

The  Sovereignty  Plains  have  a  groundwork  of  the  The  Sove- 
Upper  Karroo  Rocks,  intersected  with  the  usual  dykes  of  ^^Ifng ya^f 
traprock,  and  studded  with  isolated  hills,  capped  with 
greenstone.  North  of  the  Vaal  River,  however,  differ- 
ent geological  features  exist,  but  we  have  too  Httle 
scientific  information  as  to  the  rocks  of  that  region  to 
enter  into  any  detailed  description,  however  interesting 
it  now  has  become,  owing  to  the  late  gold  discoveries. 
The  granite  rocks,  however,  appear  to  protrude  them- 
selves to  the  north  in  the  Malappo  Hills,  and  about  the 
sources  of  the  Shashshi,  also  an  auriferous  locality. 
Copper  and  cobalt  are  known  to  exist  in  large  quantities 
in  the  Magaliesbergen,  north  of  the  Vaal  River,  and 
magnetic  iron  ore,  in  large  quantities,  in  other  parts  of 
that  region ;  and  the  gold  washings  near  Leydenberg 
are  still  producing  that  metal,  though  not  in  very  im- 
portant quantities. 

We  have  already  given  the  order  of  the  several 
formations  of  the  colony,  as  given  in  Mr.  Dunn's  map. 
We  now  give  those  in  Mr.  Wyley's  statement,  which,  Concluding 
although   not   essentially  different,    goes   more  into  observa- 
detail.  tio"^- 
Tertiary.    150  ?  ft.    Marine  clays  and  limestones  near 

Olifant's  Hoek,  lignite  beds  and  clays,  and  Tiger 

Vley  sandstone  of  Cape  PJats. 
Jurassic  Oolite.    400?  ft.    Sunday  River  beds,  with 

marine  shells,  fossil  woods,  and  land  plants,  Koega 

beds,  Zwarte  Kops  beds,  Bushman  River  beds. 
New  Red  Sandstone.    300  ?  ft.    Enon  conglomerate, 

Bushman   River    sandstones    and  conglomerates', 

Knysna  conglomerates. 
Coal  Measures  ?    Upper,  1,800  ft.    Stormberg  beds, 

upper  beds  of  Sneeuwberg,  Nienwveld,  and  Rogge- 

veld,    distinct   tiers    of   sandstone    separated  by 

shales,  abundance  of  land  plants,  beds  of  coal  and 

graphite  (altered  coal),  reptilian  remains,  but  not 

abundant. 

Coal  Measures  ?    Middle,  1,700  ft.    Proper  Reptilian 
or  Dicynodon  beds.     Purple,  greenish,  and  grey 
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shales,  with  fewer  sandstone  beds,  Reptilian  bones, 
fish  teeth,  plants. 

Coal  Measures  ?  Lower,  1,500  ft.  Brown  sandstone 
and  shales,  greenish  do.,  with  plants,  pretty  com- 
men,  especially  on  the  upper  scarp  of  the  Little 
Roggeveld,  Pish  River,  and  at  Fort  Brown. 

Coal  Measures.  Upper  Karroo  shale,  1,200  ft.  Shales 
usually  dark  grey,  with  few  sandstone  beds.  Karroo 
plain,  Fort  Brown  Flats,  Ecca  shales,  impressions  of 
land  plants. 

Trap  Conglomerate,  600  to  800  ft.  Trapp  ean  con- 
glomerate, or  hardened  trap  ash,  with  numerous 
rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  the  older  rocks, 
from  the  smallest  grain  to  2  ft.  diameter.  Con- 
formable as  a  mass  to  beds  above  and  below,  having 
a  rude  cleavage  nearly  at  right  angles  to  general 
bedding. 

Carboniferous  Shale.  Lower  Karroo  shale,  800  ft. 
Lower  Karroo  shales,  dark  shales  usually  contorted 
like  the  sandstone  below  them  of  small  thickness, 
though  seen  both  at  Pienaars  Kloof  and  Zuurberg 
(marine  shells,  '  Bain  '), 

Carboniferous  Limestone.  1,000  ft.  Witteberg  and 
Zuurberg,  Grahamstown  and  Winterhoek  sandstone. 
Sandstones  of  a  white  and  yellowish  colour,  a  few 
beds  of  red  and  yellow  shales,  plants,  lepidodendron, 
some  beds  of  magnesian  limestone  near  Winterhoek 
and  m  Langeberg  (Atherstone). 

Upper  Devonian.  1,100  ft.  Dark  grey  and  brown 
shales,  with  fossils  of  a  Devonian  or  Carboniferous 
limestone  type,  beds  of  brown  rippled  sandstone,  with 
long  winged  spii-ifers. 

Lower  Devonian.  4,000  ft.  Table  Mountain  sandstone 
and  sandstones  of  the  littoral  range  of  mountains 
generally.  Grey  sandstones,  conglomeratic  at  base  ; 
reddish  shaly  sandstone  below. 

Silurian,  Unknown.  Slates  and  grits  usually  of  a 
greenish,  grey,  or  brown  colour  ;  beds  as  usually  seen 
vertical,  or  at  high  angles  broken  through  or  altered 
by  granite. 

Metamorphic.  Gneiss,  granitic  gneiss,  and  metamor- 
phic  schists,  limestone,  &c. ;  boulders,  with  partial 
stratification  like  skins  of  an  onion.  Namaqualand, 
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Bushmanland,  Kalihari,  and  great  part  of  interior.  CAPE  COLONY 
Copper,  iron,  and  perliaps  lead. 

Granite.  Granite  of  Table  Mount,  Cape,  Paarl,  Malmes- 
bury,  and  George  Districts.  (Minerals  —  sctorl, 
garnet,  kyanite,  fluor  spar). 

Green  Stone.  Greenstone,  syenitic  do.,  basaltio  green- 
stone, amygdaloid,  occurring  chiefly  in  beds  and 
dykes  in  the  Middle  and  Upper  Coal  Measures,  and 
in  the  gneiss  minerals,  calcspar,  barytes,.  asbestos, 
prehnite,  agate,  chalcedony.  The  crystalline  fel- 
spar trap,  associated  with  the  copper  of  I^amaqua- 
land,  is  more  of  a  greenstone  than  granitic  character. 
A  peculiar  felspar  trap  conglomerate  occurs  in  the 
Eoggeveld  Spitz. 

English  geologists  will,  on  first  visiting  the  Cape  Peculiar 
Colony,  be  struck  by  the  almost  total  absence  of  many  q^^'^^  ' 
■  important  types  in  the  British  series  of  rocks.  The  ere-  geology, 
taceous  and  oolitic  rocks,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  are  nearly  all  absent,  except  in  the  far  north- 
west rocks  of  Ovampoland,  and  the  carboniferous  rocks 
present  a  strange  want  of  what  they  have  derived  their 
name  from,  i.e.,  coal.  Mr.  Wyley  considers  that  no  place 
presents  a  greater  parallel  to  the  Cape  Devonian  B,ocks 
than  those  in  a  similar  series  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 
Lias  formations,  too,  occur  in  a  very  limited  area  in  the 
Uitenhage  district,  and  some  of  the  larger  Saurian  fos- 
sils are  found  in  them.  Messrs.  Bain  and  Wyley  appear 
at  issue  as  to  the  lacustrine  origin  of  the  Karroo  beds. 
The  hypothesis  of  Mi\  Bain,  Mr.  Wyley  considers  most 
improbable,  but  considers  the  shale  of  these  lacustrine 
beds  as  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  formation  of  the 
English  coal  beds.  The  Bnon  conglomerate.  Dr.  Ather- 
stone's  old  seabeach,  Mr.  Wyley  considers  as  undoubtedly 
oolitic,  from  its  fossil  remains,  fine  fronds  of  the  Zamia, 
and  several  species  of  ferns. 

The  extent  of  denudating  forces  in  Cape  geology  can 
hardly  be  estimated  ;  they  must  have  been  simply  enor- 
mous, or  where  else  can  the  igneous  overfiowings  which 
now  cap  the  innumerable  hills  of  the  north  Karroo  and 
plains  of  the  Sovereignty  be  otherwise  disposed  of,  and 
whence  come  the  enormous  conglomerate  deposits  which 
cover  an  area  of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  the  Kali- 
hari  desert,  Bushmanland,  and  elsewhere  through  the 
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country.  Even  the  little  areas  of  the  Cape  Flats  and  the 
Fish  River  Valley  give  rise  to  an  interesting  question  of 
how  their  present  covering  was  deposited  there.  Again, 
there  is  another  interesting  question  in  the  little  disturb- 
ance caused  in  the  nearly  horizontal  strata  of  the  Karroo 
sandstone,  by  the  trap  dykes  interjected  in  a  state  of 
fusion.  Perhaps  the  Agulhas  Bank  is  formed  by 
the  superfluous  rubbish  swept  into  the  ocean  by  for- 
mer enormous  watery  agencies,  which  changed  the  face 
and  form  of  the  African  continent.  Geology,  however, 
is  still  in  its  infancy  here,  and  years  of  patient  observa^ 
tion  must  be  persevered  in  before  we  approach  a  true 
theory,  especially  when  we  see  such  practised  and  expe- 
rienced men  as  Bain  and  Wyley  disagreeing  on  such  an 
important  point  as  the  lacustrine  theory,  even  although 
the  former  is  supported  by  such  authorities  as  Murchison 
and  Owen.  However,  the  researches  of  every  enquiring- 
spirit  seem  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  (and  we  have 
still  a  deal  of  geological  rubbish  to  clear  away)  for  his 
successor. 

An  English  observer  landing  in  Table  Bay  cannot  do 
better  than  carefully  examine  the  nature-presented  sec- 
tions of  Table  Mountain,  especially  at  the  junctions 
between  the  clay,  slate,  and  granite  on  the  Green  Point 
Beach,  and  on  the  road  up  the  Kloof.  The  new  lines  of 
road  through  Bain's  Kloof,  Mostert  Hoek,  and  on  many 
of  the  newly-constructed  lines  of  road,  both  on  the  east 
and  west  district,  afford  interesting  sections,  especially 
the  Ecca  Valley  and  Pluto's  Vale,  near  Grahamstown  ; 
and  on  the  Fish  River  Bush,  near  Prazer's  Camp,  he  will 
find  some  curiously  contorted  beds  of  sandstone  in  other- 
wise liorizontal  strata,  very  diflBcult  to  account  for. 
Bain's  porphyritic  beds  are  still  a  puzzle  to  geologists  as 
to  whether  they  are  aqueous  in  their  origin  or  igneous ; 
and  Namaqualand  and  the  Orange  River  water-falls,  the 
diamond-fields,  salt-pans,  &c.,  are  full  of  geological  puz- 
zles as  yet  not  properly  explained.  We  have  done  the 
best  we  could  to  present  a  popular  view  of  Cape  geology. 
Many  geological  observations  in  the  books  of  modern 
travellers  are  perfectly  worthless  in  reference  to  the 
Cape  ;  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  mere  tourists 
should  form  accurate  judgments  on  unusual  appearances. 
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Forests,  Fruits,  Flowers,  &c. 

We  may  travel  in  the  Cape  Colony  hundreds  of  miles  CAPE  COLONY 
and  never  see  a  forest,  but  forests  there  are,  and  forests  ~ 
of  no  mean  extent  or  trifling  value,  though  costing  at  Juit^f^g 
present  more  for  their  conservation  in  many  places  than 
they  yield,  and  disappearing,  in  spite  of  the  expenditure 
incurred  on  their  conservation ;  and  there  is  apparently 
no  physical  hindrance  to  their  being  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  most  advanced  forest  science  of  the  day,  as 
is  done  in  Continental  Europe,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
most  improved  forest  economy  and  forest  administration 
of  India,  which  has  raised  the  expenditure  there,  indeed, 
to  the  amount  of  20O,O00Z.  per  annum,  but  has  raised  at 
the  same  time  the  revenue  from  the  forests  to  400,000Z. 
per  annum,  besides  arresting  their  extinction  and  secur- 
ing their  existence,  with  all  the  economic  and  meteorolo- 
gical benefits  which  must  therefrom  result. 

Commencing  a  survey  of  the  colony  at  its  south-  Vicinity 
western  extremity,  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  River,  we  Qran^e 
see  little  of  forest  till  we  reach  the  Table  Mountain  pavef.^ 
Range,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Town.    In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orange  River  may  be  found  willows,  and  in  Nama- 
qualand,  besides  the  tamarisk,  may  be  found  Thorn 
trees,  probably  Acacia  horrida,  from  five-and-twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  height,  and  a  few  trees  of  the  Melkhout, 
Sideroxijlon  inerme ;  and  in  the  bed  of  the  river  are 
numerous  islands  covered  with  a  dense  bush. 

Farther  to  the  South  the  only  patches  of  arborescent  District  of 
vegetation  to  be  met  with  for  many  a  long  league  are  Clanwil- 
on  the  Cedar  Bergen,  a  mountain  range  in  the  district 
of  ClanwilHam,  to  the  south  of  Namaqualand,  which  is 
indebted  to  the  forests  of  which  these  patches  are  the 
remains  for  the  name  which  they  bear.  They  are 
patches  of  the  Cape  Cedar,  Widdringtonia  juniperoides ; 
and  this  is  the  only  locality  in  which  the  tree  is  found, 
though  another  species  of  the  same  genus,  known  as 
Sapree  wood,  W.  ciipressoides,  is  not  uncommon  in  ele- 
vated localities  throughout  the  colony. 

The  Cape  Cedar  yields  a  valuable  timber,  which  is 
more  easily  wrought  than  deal,  and  is  much  more 
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CAPE  COLONY  beautiful  and  fragrant.    It  is  close-grained  and  almost 
rj<^^Q^  e     indestructible  by  damp.    Posts  fixed  in  tlie  ground,  after 
cedar  &c.    thirty  years'  exposure  to  alternate  damp  and  drought, 
have  been  found,  when  taken  up,  not  to  be  decayed  beyond 
the  thickness  of  writing-paper.    And  we  have  been  told 
of  a  thick  post  fixed  in  the  ground  as  a  fastening-post 
for  cattle,  which,  from  what  was  known  of  the  history 
of  the  farm-steading,  must  have  been  placed  there  one 
hundred  years  before.    It  was  apparently  as  firm  in 
the  ground  as  ever  it  could  have  been,  and  so  far  as 
had  been  observed,  no  decay  had  taken  place.  Unhappily 
the  trees  are  being  destroyed  fast.     Along  river-beds 
farther  to  the  South  are  seen,  along  with  the  Melkhout, 
Sicleroxijlon  inerme,  the  Swartbast,  Eoijena  lucicla.  To 
the  south  of  the  mountain  range,  separating  Clan- 
wiUiam  from  the  Cape  district,  may  be  seen  growmg, 
near  Wellington,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Doornboom, 
Acacia  horrida  ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ceres,  and  for  some  distance  into  the  Bokke- 
veld,  there  are  in  kloofs  forest  patches  of  yellow  wood, 
Podocarpios,  but  the  information  received  is  too  vagiie 
to  warrant  speaking  of  this  with  greater  precision,  ihe 
only  forests  deserving  the  name,  nearest  to  the  remams 
of  the  forests  formerly  clotHng  the  Cedar  Bergen,  are 
Forests  on    the  forests  on  the  Table  Mountain  Eange,  consisting  ot 
the  Table     some  above  Newlands,  on  the  landward  side  ot  iable 
Mountain    j^ioTi^tain,  and  some  at  Nord  Hoek,  on  the  seaward  side 
of  the  same  range,  at  the  point  where  it  separates  False 
Bay  from  the  ocean.  <?  m  n 

There  are  on  the  level  ground  at  the  base  ot  iable 
Mountain,  on  the  landward  side,  and  on  the  sides  of  that 
mountain,  both  on  the  landward  and  on  the  seaward 
sides,  extensive  artificial  plantations.  Nowhere  m  the 
colony  can  be  seen  a  landscape  embracing  such  extensive 
woodland  scenery,  varied  with  vineyards  and  cultivated 
fields,  as  may  be  seen  from  eminences  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wynberg,  commanding  an  extensive  range  ot 
country.  But  these  plantations  are  not  forests  as  that 
term  is  now  employed.  Of  naturally-produced  trees  the 
first  which  here  arrests  attention  is  the  bilver  iree, 
Leucadsndron  argenteum,  which  may  be  seen  a  little  above 
•      the  limits  of  the  plantations  on  the  face  of  Table  Moun- 
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tain,  passing  over  the  neck  of  the  Devil's  Hill,  and  ia  CAPE  COLONY 
patches  extending  towai'ds  Wynberg  Hill,  where  it 
covers  extensive  rising  grounds,  either  excluding  all 
other  trees  or  associating  with  the  Kreupelboom,  Leuco- 
spermum  conocarpum,  the  Sugar  Bush,  Protea  meUfera, 
with  other  species  of  the  same  genus,  with  the  Taibosch, 
Bhus,  of  different  species,  and  with  other  shrubs  affect- 
insr  a  similar  habitat. 

All  of  these  may  be  considered  arborescent  shrubs  ;  Trees  grow- 
but  in  the  kloofs  of  the  mountain  are  trees  such  as  are  ing  in  the 
more  like  what  are  associated  with  the  idea  of  forest  t^e*moim- 
trees ;  and  these  are  found  growing  in  tangled  thickets,  tains, 
which  accord  more  with  the  popular  idea  of  primeval 
forests  than  do  what  may  be  called  groves  of  Silver  Trees. 

In  these  kloofs  grow,  among  other  trees  of  less  im- 
portance, the  Hard  Pear  (Olinia  Gapensis),  the  White 
Pear  (Pterocelastrus  rostratus),  the  Assegay  wood  ((7ttr- 
iiseafaginea),  the  Zybast  (Gelastnis  acuminatus),  the 
Zwartbast  (Boijena  lucida),  the  Roodels,  or  Red  Alder 
(Gunonia  Gapensis),  the  Beukenhout,  or  Cape  Beech 
(Myrsine  onelanophleos),  the  Spechout,  or  Porkwood 
(Kiggelaria  Gapensis),  the  Stinkwood  (Oreodaphne  hul- 
lata),  the  Yellowwood  {Fodocarpus),  the  Olyvienhout, 
or  Olivewood  {Olea  verrucosa),  the  Black  Ironwood  (0. 
laurifolia),  the  White  Ironwood  (0.  Gapensis,  or  O.fove- 
olata),  and  the  Keurboom  (Virgilia  Gapensis). 

Leaving  these  forests  and  the  plantations  of  oak,  wil-  The  Oa- 
low,  poplars,  cluster-pines,  stone-pines,  and  vineyards  teniqua 
with  which  they  are  skirted,  and  following  the  coastline 
to  the  eastward,  we  meet  with  nothing  like  forest  till 
we  reach  the  Outeniqua  Mountains,  in  the  district  of 
George,  and  the  continuations  of  these  extending  eastward 
between  Long  Kloof  and  the  sea.  There  are  remains  of 
ancient  forests  in  the  intervening  district,  and  there  are 
wooded  kloofs  in  the  Sonderende  and  the  Langebergen, 
but  these  are  few  in  number  and  limited  in  extent.  In 
the  more  inland  districts  of  the  colony,  in  the  same 
longitudes,  we  should  look  for  even  such  forest-patches  in 
vain.^  There  the  Mimosa  Doornboom  or  Karroo  Doorn, 
Acacia  horrida,  may  be  found,  but  found  only  as  soli- 
tary trees,  or  ia  little  patches,  or  in  continuous  winding 
lines  following  watercourses. 
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But  tlie   Oufceniqua  forests  and  the  continuationg 
of  them,  extending  through  the  districts  of  George  and 
the  Knysna  into  that  of  Uitenhage,  are  forests  deserving 
the  name.    By  Hall  they  are  said  to  cover  an  area  of 
not  less  than  2,000  squai-e  miles.    We  are  not  prepared 
either  to  accept  or  to  contradict  the  statement.  In  giving 
evidence  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Legislative 
Council  on  August  21,  1865,  the  Colonial  Botanist  said 
amongst  other  things,  in  reply  to  query  95  :  "  '  Will  you 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  changes  you  would  recommend  ? ' 
With  a  view  to  the  developing  of  our  timber  trade,  and 
so  making  the  forests  a  more  productive  source  of  revenue, 
I  recommend  :  First,  the  preparation  of  a  detailed  report 
of  each  forest,  specifying  the  boundary  and  extent  of 
each  patch  or  clump,  the  different  kinds  of  trees  grow- 
ing in  each  of  them,  the  numbers,  either  proportional  or 
absolute,  of  each  different  kind ;  the  general  magnitude 
they  have  attained,  and  the  situations  they  generally 
occupy,  stating  what  numbers  or  what  proportions  are 
of  easy  access  or  of  difficult  access,  or  altogether  inac- ' 
cessible,  but  which  maybe  made  accessible  at  a  moderate 
expense.    At  present  we  cannot  say  what  we  have. 
Suppose  a  demand  were  to  arise  for  a  particular  kind  of 
timber,  and  the  purchaser  were  to  say,  'I  require  Stink- 
wood  ;  how  many  cubic  feet  can  you  furnish  annually  ? '  • 
There  is  not  a  man  in  the  colony  can  tell.    '  How  many 
Stinkhout  trees  of  three  feet  diameter  have  you  ?  '  Not 
a  man  in  the  colony  can  tell  whether  there  are  a  thou- 
sand or  a  himdred  thousand.    '  What  is  the  extent  of 
your  forests  ?  are  there  a  hundred  square  miles  or  six 
hundred  square  miles  ?  '    It  is  the  same.    We  cannot 
tell  any  customer  what  we  have.     In  order  to  obtain 
proper  reports  on  this  subject  it  would  be  perhaps  ne- 
cessary to  get  surveys  made  by  professional  men ;  but 
this  done,  the  various  forest  rangers   might  furnish 
accounts  of  the  different  clumps  at  very  Httle  expense.  I 
have  here  a  map  of  the  Knysna  forests,  by  the  Surveyor- 
General,  with  the  particulars  of  their  contents,  furnished 
by  Mr.  Bain.  But  when  we  get  beyond  this,  between  the 
Knysna  and  the  Zitzikamma  forests,  there  is  a  large 
space  of  unexplored  forest.    Of  the  Zitzikamma  I  have 
a  similar  chart,  with  annotations  furnished  by  Captain 
Harrison.    But  of  the  intervening  forest  nobody  can  tell 
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what  ig  its  extent  or  what  it  contains.    Nobody  has  CAPE  COLONY 

ever  been  tlirough  it,  although  I  believe  Mr.  Bain  has   

oflered  to  take  a  pack-ox,  and,  with  six  coloured  men 
cut  his  way  through,  and  report.  And  even  the  Knysna 
forest  IS  but  httle  known.  A  gentleman  from  ^the 
Knysna  writes  to  me  by  last  mail  that  he  observes  that 
in  tJie  Government  returns  the  property  in  that  district 
IS  valued  at  77,0001  ;  but  he  says  if  the  Government 

tfn      f-  desirable  to  have  some  ^ccur^te 

gest  would  entail  some  expense  for  surveys,  but  the 
rangers  ^could  provide  the  particulars  as  to^'hei^  con! 

A  great  deal  more  than  this  would  be  requisite  for  a 
satisfactory  administration  of  the  management  of  the 
forests  ;  and  until  this  is  supplied  it  would  be^nexpedient 

iTs'th'ffoisr - -por^- 

andlmonrofoo/"'  P^*"^^^'  interspersed  with  The 

and  among  good  grazmg-grouud  and  arable  land.  Thev  ^^^^^ 
commence  a  htt  e  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  GeorJ 

ZtroilTL  lS^^'T^^^  somfwhat  as  th^ey 

of  t  J  ^  district,  whence  they  spread  into  the 
district  of  the  Knysna.    Between  the  summit  of  thft 

«;e  country  be/„r:tt  SZt^ZTXZ^ 
Plettenberg  Bays  that  of  an  eriensire  flat  iSeS 

a  to  n.easuri„,  .o.e  twenty  ,ni^esCX^i:Z 

thnL      +r  T  .    ^"""^^  reckoned  the  best  are  forests, 

wood  (Oreodaphne  bullata)   Whif«         i  f^"^^" 

xr 
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CAPE  COLONY  hergii),  Oafceuiqua  Yellow- wood  (P.  elongatus),  Hard 
"  Pear  (Olinia  Gapensis),  Red  Pear  (Phoheros  EcJclonii), 

Kersewood  (Pterocelastris  variabilis),  Melkhoiit  (Mimu- 
sops  ohovata),  White  Els  (Platylopus  trifoliatus) ,  Red 
Els  {Gunionia  Gapensis),  Kamassie  (Gonioma  Kamassi,  or 
.Oelastrus  ellipticus),  Roodhout  (Oclma  arhorea),  AVhite 
Pear  {Pterocelastrus  rostratus),  Klip  Els  (Plectronia 
Mundtiana),  Essenhout  (Eckebergia  Gapensis,  or  Blmis 
Icevigatus),  Saffron  wood  (Ela3odendron  croceum),  Wild 
Salee  (Tarchonanthus  camphor atm),  Beukenhout  (Myr- 
sine  melanophleos),  Keurboom  (Virgilia  Gapensis),  Wild 
Chestmit  {Galodendron  Gapense),  Sycamore  (Sycomorus 
Gapensis). 

Most  The  most  valuable  of  the  timber  trees  in  the  Zitzi- 

valuable  tamma  is  yielded  by  Stinkwood  (Oreodavhne,  or  Geltis), 
intoeZir  Yellowwood  (Podocarpus),  Essenhout  (Eclcebergia,  or 
zikamma.     Rhus),  White  Els  (Platylopus  trifoliata). 

But  besides  these  there  are  yielded  and  valued 
Assegai  (Gurtista  Gapensis),  White  Pear  (Petrocelastrus 
ros^ra^^^s),  Ironwood  {Olea,  or  Milletia),  Saffraan  (Elceo- 
dendron  croceum),  Keur  (Virgilia  Gapensis),  Kersehout 
(Pterocelastrus  variabilis).  Hard  Pear  (Olinia  Gapensis), 
and  also  Red  Els  (Gunonia  Gapensis),  Michellwood 
(Phoberos  Mundtii),  Black  Ironwood  (Olea  laurifolia), 
Paardepis  (Hippobromus  alata),  Beukenhout  (Mijrsine 
melanophleos),  White-wood  (Niebuhria  triphylla),  Yleer 
(Ghilianthus,  or  Nima),  Kamassi  (Oonioma,  or  Gelastris), 
Roihout  (Ochna  arbor ea),  Khp  Els  (Plectronia  Mundt- 
iana),  Swartbast  (Boyena  lucida),  SmaUblad  (Hartogia 
Gapensis),  Zy-bast  (Gelastrus  acuminatus),  Malabar  tree 
(Sycomorus  Gapensis),  Onderbosch  (Halleria  elliptica). 

Beyond  the  Zitzikamma  the  patches  of  forest  are 
more  loosely  dispersed,  like  the  drift-cloud  ofttimes  seen 
outside  the  more  continuous  cloud  on  the  mountain- 
tops  in  the  colony ;  some  in  the  electoral  division  of 
Uitenhao-e  are  those  of  the  Klein  and  Van  Stadans  rivers, 
of  the  Zuurberg,  and  of  Olifants  Hoek.  The  patches 
are  comparatively  small,  and  they  are  widely  scattered. 
Beyond  In  those  of  Klein  and  Van  Stadans  rivers  are  found 

theZit/.i-     Melkhout   (Sideroxylon   inerme),    OHvcwood  (Olea), 
kamma.       g^gezewood  (Ptaeroxylon  utile),  Salee  (Tarchonanthus 
camphoratus),  Taibosoh  (Rhus),  Bosganna  (Bhus  laevi- 
gata), OadiGn]:iovit(Ealleria  elliptica),  Skeerhoufc,Roodeu- 
hout  (Ochnea  arborea),  Yellowwood  (Podocarpus),  Black 
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Olive  (Olea  Icmrifolia),  White  Olive  (Ealleri.a,  or  Olea),  MPE  COLOHY 
Hard  Pear  (OUnia  Gapensis),  Paardepis  (Hippohromus 
alata),  "Wild  Lemon  (ParJcensonia,  or  Grumelia),  Koney- 
hout,  Olyvenhout    (Olea  verrucosa),    Bed  Melkhout 
(Mimusops  obovata).  Bastard  Taibosch, 

By  correspondence  with  the  Forest  Banger  we  learn 
that  the  forests  in  Olifants  Hoek  extend  from  the 
farm  Naja,  on  the  road  from  Port  Elizabeth,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Bushman  river,  a  distance  of  rather  more 
than  forty  miles  ;  that  all  the  different  Idnds  of  trees  are 
found  growing  more  or  less  abundantly  together — no  one 
species  being  confined  to  any  one  locality — and  the  dis- 
persion and  varying  numbers  are  so  great  that  it  would 
be  difEcult  to  estimate  their  comparative  or  relative  pro- 
portions. The  most  abundant  he  considered  to  be  the 
Gattyhout  and  the  Safraanhout  {Eloeodendron  croceum). 
Next  in  number  these  the  Yellow -wood  (Podocarpus),  the 
Buffels  Ball,  or  Wild  Katjepiering  {Gardenia  Thunber- 
gia),  the  Kaffirboom  (Erythrina  Caffra),  and  the  Bosch. 
Boerboon  (ScJiotia  latifolia). 

He  stated  that  there  were  also  abundance  of  Sneeze- 
hout  (Ftceroxylon  utile),  White  Ironwood  (Olea,  or 
Vepris),  Black  Ironwood  (Olea  laurifolia),  White  Melk- 
hout (Sideroxylon  inerme).  Bed  Melkhout  (Mimusops 
obovata),  Lepelhout  (Gassine  Gapensis),  Camdelaoo  Stink- 
wood  {Geliis  rliamnifolia) ,  Kanephout,  or  Wild  Lemon 
{Grumelea  cymosa),  Essenhout  (EcJcehergia  Gapensis), 
Rootjehout  (Oclma  arhorea),  Hottentot's  Boerboon 
(Schotia  speciosa),  Wilde  Pruimen  (Sapindus  Pappea,  or 
Harpephylhcm  Gaffrum),  White  Pear  (Ptrocelastrus  ros^ 
tratus),  iTooijesboom  (Gussonia  spicaia).  Wild  Figtree 
{Tfrostigma  Natalensis). 

He  added  that  most  of  the  trees  were  of  easy  access, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  any  were  altogether  inac- 
cessible. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  are  many  hills  and 
kloofs  covered  with  trees  of  Assegai  {Gurtisea  Gapensis), 
Iron  wood  (Olea),  and  other  trees,  once  Government 
forests,  but  now  private  property. 

Travelling  eastward  from  Bedford,  we  next  meet  with 
forests  in  the  district  of  Katberg,  They  exist  in  patches 
scattered  over  a  district  about  four  or  five  miles  long— 
an  area  of  about  twenty  square  miles — or  about  800  acres. 

K  2 
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CAPE  COLONY  They  are  situated  ou  the  mountain  range  running  east 
and  west  which  separates  that  district  from  Winterberg, 
in  kloofs  formed  by  spurs  from  the  mountains. 

The  timber-yielding  trees  in  them,  we  were  informed 
by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Thomson,  are  these — Outeniqua 
Yellow- wood  (Podocarpus  elongatus),  Upright  Yellow- 
wood  (P.  Thunbergii),  White  Ironwood  {Olea.,  or  Vepris), 
Black  Ironwood  (Olea  laurifolia),Sueezewoodi(Ptaeroxy- 
lon  uiile),  White  Pear  (Ptrocelustrus  rostratus),  Red  Pear 
(Phoberos  'Eclclonii),  Kaffir  Plum  {Earpeiohyllum  Oaf- 
frum),  Wild  Chestnut  (Galoclendron  Oapensis),  Safraan- 
hoTit    {Elceodendron   croceum),    Camdeboo  Stinkwood 
(Oeltis  rhamntf alius),  Assegaiwood  (Curtisea  Oapensis), 
Essenhout  {Echbergea,  or  Rhus),  Zuurebesjes  (Dovyalis 
rhamnoides),  Paardepis  (Hippohrovius  alata),  G-uarrie 
(Midea),  Red  Els  (Cunonia  Oapensis),  and  Buffels  Ball, 
or  Wild  Katjepiering  {Gardenia  Thunhergia). 

Mr.  Thomson  reckoned  that  there  were  about  four 
trees  per  acre  of  useful  timber  of  all  kinds.  The  Yellow 
woods,  Ironwoods,  Sneezewoods,  Assegaiwood,  and 
Guarrie  were  the  trees  of  which  there  were  the  greatest 
Bumber,  and  together  these  were  about  equal  in  number 
to  the  whole  of  the  rest.  The  tree  of  which  there  were 
fewest  was  the  Essenhout.  These  and  the  Yellowwood 
were  generally  situated  deep  in  the  forest,  near  the  pre- 
cipitous krantzes,  and  were  said  to  be  difficult  of  access. 
The  other  kinds  were  more  indiscriminately  scattered  ; 
not  many  can  be  said  to  be  easy  of  access,  but  very  few 
can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  inaccessible. 

At  Bland's  Post  there  is  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  or  another  forest-patch,  and  thus 
are  we  brought  to  the  forests  of  Kaffraria. 

These  commence  in  the  Crown  reserve,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ohumie  range,  and  extend  in  a  succession  of 
extensive  forest-patches  to  the  vicinity  of  King  William  s 
Town  In  that  locality  one  portion  of  an  extensive 
forest-patch  is  known  as  the  Pirie  Bush ;  another  is  known 
as  Baillie's  Grave.  The  range  of  forest-patches  from 
tbe  Chumie  to  King  William's  Town  may  measure  about 
thirty  miles  long  by  about  ten  wide.  The  forests  are 
generally  situated  in  kloofs  and  mountain-sides,  and  m 

^*^^^Th^^  kinds'  of  trees  found  in  the  vicinity  of  King 
William's  Town  to  be  most  abundant  are— OutenKjua 
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Tellow-wood  (Fodocarpus  elongaia),  Upright  Yellow- 
wood  (P.  T/i?f?iZ>er(7iO,  Black  Ironwood  {Olea  latmfolia), 
White  Ironwood  (Vepris  lanceolata),  Melkhout  (^Sider- 
oxylon  inerme).  White  Pear  (Pterocelastrus  rostratus), 
Red  Pear  (Phoberos  Echlonii) ,  Assegai  (Gurtisiafaginea), 
Wild  Chestnut  (Galodendron  Gapensis),  Boerboom  (Scho- 
tia),  Kaffir  Plum  {Rarpepliyllum  Gaffrum),  Kaffirboom 
(Erythrina  Gaffra),  Olyvenhout  (Olea  verrucosa), BuSeVs 
dorn  (Zizyphus  mucronata),  and  Camdeboo  Stinkwood 
(Geltis  rliamnif alius) . 

But  with  these  are  many  other  trees  yielding  woods 
which  might  be  used  as  timber  if  brought  into  the 
market. 

In  the  list  given  there  has  been  followed  an  order 
approximating  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  trees 
growing  there,  estimating  this  either  by  their  numbers  or 
by  their  value  as  timber-yielding  trees.  The  common 
Yellow- wood  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  abundant.  The 
Black  Ironwood  nearly  equals  it  in  number  of  trees  ;  but 
these  are  of  much  less  magnitude,  and  consequently 
yield  much  less  timber.  The  Upright  Yellow-wood  is 
scarce  compared  with  either  of  those  trees.  The  Melk- 
hout  is  more  abundant  than  the  White  Ironwood ;  and 
the  Assegai  is  more  abundant  than  the  Red  Pear. 

There  are  probably  few  forest  countries  which  can 
fcell  of  such  a  variety  of  forest  trees  to  be  found  within 
so  limited  an  area  as  some  of  the  South  African  forests, 
or  as  the  Cape  Colony,  all  of  them  useful  and  used  for 
economic  purposes. 

In  the  tabulated  list  prepared  by  Dr.  Pappe,  and 
embodied  in  his  '  Silva  Capensis,'  are  given,  in  succes- 
sive columns,  the  botanical  names,  the  general  height, 
the  character  of  trunk,  the  characteristics  of  the  wood, 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  name  by  which 
it  is  known  in  the  colony  ;  of  three  only  is  it  said  '  little 
used,'  of  one  only  '  no  particular  use,'  of  three  only  is 
it  said  '  fuel ; '  and  of  one  of  these,  as  of  another,  it  is 
mentioned  that  it  is  manufactured  into  charcoal. 

A  more  comprehensive  list,  prepared  by  the  late 
colonial  botanist,  supplies  much  additional  information 
in  regard  to  the  natural  history  and  economic  uses  of 
these  and  of  other  trees  found  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
colony. 
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The  following  Table,  sliowiyig  the  •principal  Timher  Trees  of  South 
Africa  and  their  properties,  Sfc,  has  been  supplied  for  this  tuorh 
Itj  Henry  Hall,  Esq.,  F.E.G.8. 


Dutcli  and  EngKsh 
3omniori  and  Botanical 
Names. 

Native  Names. 

Weight 
of  a 
Cubic 
Foot. 

Cost  of 
working 
Fir  =  1. 

Eemarks. 

Assegaiwood,  or 
Cape  Lancewood 
{Ctirtisia  faginea ) 

Oomhlehe 

lbs. 
66 

1-5 

Colonr  light  red,  grain 
like  lancewood,  very 
tough  and  elastic ;  used 
for  wheel  spokes, 
shafts,  waggon  rails, 
shafts  of  assegais,  and 
turners'  work  gene- 
rally. 

Cedar  Boom 
{Widdrmgtonia 
Ju7ii2>ernoides) 

xi.ltlllU.Ui  LVpiCODj  glUWD 

principally  on  the 
Cedar  Mountains,  di- 
vision of  Clanwilliam. 
TT^pfl  ■friT'  floors  roofs 
and  general  building 
purposes.  Grain  not 
unlike  Havannah  Ce- 
dar. Will  not  bear  ex- 
posure to  weather. 

Wild  Chestnut 

(^Calodendron 
Capense) 

40 

1-25 

Timber  very  inferior,  and 
warps  much  on  sea- 
soning. 

Doom  Boom 
(Acacia  Giraffaes 
A.  horrida) 

Cape  Ebony 
{Euclca  i^seud- 
ebcenus) 

Mokohala 
Motvotla 

Itoomganzi 
Oomgwali 
Guarri 

40 
60 

1-25 
1-25 

Several  varieties  of  this 
species  afford  small 

LllilUCl    lUl   OUaiO,  JLUllV^ 

iug,  &c.,  and  is  also 
much  used  for  fuel, 
charcoal,  &c.  Bark 
employed  in  tanning-. 
Several  varieties  af- 
ford e'uni. 
Not  of  any  commercial 
value. 

White  Els,  or  Cape 
Elder 
{Platylofhus  tri- 
foUatuf)) 

38 

1-25 

Used  for  palings,  posts, 
and     general  farm 
work. 
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Dutcti  and  English 
Common  and  Botanical 
Names. 

Native  Names. 

"Weight 
of  a 
Cubic 
Foot. 

Cost  of 
•working 
Fir  =  1. 

Eemarks. 

Eed  Els 

lbs. 

47 

1-60 

Eesembles  red  birch  ;  is 
used  for  farm  and 
waggon-building  pur- 
poses. 

Eock  Els 

A  smaller  and  harder 
variety. 

Ash 

[EcJcebergia  Capensis) 

Omn  Tvamati 

48 

1-40 

A  tough  and  valuable 
timber,  resembling 
elm,  used  for  common 
floors,  &c. ;  can  be  pro- 
cured up  to  18  inches 
square. 

Flat  Crownwood 

1-30 

Grows  in  Natal  to  2  feet 
diameter.  The  wood 
similar  to  elm,  used 
for  naves  of  wheels 
and  machine  work. 

Iron  wood, 
black 
(^Olea  laurifolici) 

Tambooti,  or 
Hoaske 

64 

2-00 

Very  heavy,  grain  fine 
like  pear-tree.  Used 
for  waggon  axles,  cogs, 
spokes,  railway  sleep- 
ers, &c. ;  is  very  du- 
rable. Can  bo  got  in 
logs  up  to  18  inches 
square. 

Do.  do. 

white 
(  Vepris  lanceolata) 

Oomzimbiti 

Used  for  same  pui'poses. 

KaiSrbooin 
( TDruthrinfi.  ClaiFrn^ 

OomsiBsi,  or 
TjiTnsnnt.si 

38 

Wood  soft  and  light, 
gidin  open  dnu  porous, 
splits  easily,  and  used 
principally  for  roof 
shingles,  owing  to  its 
not  being  liable  to 
take  fire. 

Melkhout, 
Milkwood 
{Mijmisops  obovata) 

Oomtombi 

62 

1-75 

Colour  white ;  used  for 
wheelwork,  &c.  There 
is  also  a  darker  variety. 
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Dutch  and  English 
Common  and  Botanical 
Names. 

Native  Names. 

Weight 
of  a 
Cubic 
Foot. 

Cost  of 
working 
Fir  =  1. 

PLemai'ks. 

Eed  Mangrove 

lb.-. 

Used  in  Natal  for  posts 
and  fencing. 

Oliven  Hout, 
Mild  Olive 
{Olea  verrzicosa) 

Konka 

60 

2 

Wood  of  small  size,  and 
generally  decayed  at 
heart.  Used  for  fancy 
turning. 

Saffaan  Haiit 
{Bex  crocea) 

5i 

A  kind  of  evergreen  oak. 
The  wood  is  strong  and 
tough ;  bark  used  for 
tanning. 

Nies  Hout,  or 
Sneezewood 
{Fteroxylon  utile) 

Oomtata 

G8 

3 

A  most  durable  and  use- 
ful timber,  resembling 
satinwood  ;  very  full 
of  a  gum  or  resin  like 
Guiacum ;  burns  like 
candlewood.  Invalu- 
able for  beams,  lintels, 
railway  sleepers,  sills, 
&c.  It  is  difficult  to 
procure  of  large  scant- 
ling. 

Stinkwood 
{Laurus  bullata) 

53 

1-6 

Ecsembles  dark  walnut. 
Invaluable  for  furni- 
ture and  carriage  build- 
ing, gun-stocks,  and 
general  carving  pur- 
poses. 

Geel  Hout,  or 
Yellow  Wood 
( Taxus  dongata) 

Oom  Eoba 

40 

1  So 

Is  one  of  the  largest  trees 
found  in  the  forests.  Is 
of  the  yew  species. 
Colou]'  light  yellow. 

Wilge  Boom 
Willow 
{Salix  Gariepind) 

1 

1 

38 

Grov,-.s  along  water- 
courses. AVood  of  little 
value  except  for  fuel 
or  cliarcoal. 
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Fruits. 


Of  iiidigenoxis  fruits  South  Africa  has  not  much  to 
boast.  There  are  not  a  few  names  of  fruit-bearing  trees 
or  shrubs  given  to  Cape  productions,  with  some  quali- 
fying designation,  but  in  few  cases,  if  in  more  than  one, 
are  there  fruits  of  the  same  kind.  Resemblance  in  ap- 
pearance is  generally  all  that  they  have  in  common ;  and 
sometimes  it  is  a  resemblance  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  alone  which  has  suggested  the  name. 

The  one  case  of  identity  referred  to  is  the  Bramble. 
At  the  Cape  there  are  five  species  of  Rubus,  and  one  of 
them  is  a  variety  of  the  common  Bramble-bush  of 
Europe,  known  as  R.  fruticosus  var.  Bergii,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  equal  in  flavour  to  that  in  Europe.  It  is  called 
Braam-bosch  in  Dutch.  It  is  abundant  in  mountain 
ravines  in  tlie  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  as  is  also 
another  species,  R.  pinnatus,  Willd,  which  is  found  also 
in  the  Eastern  Province.  The  roots  of  this  species, 
called  also  Braam-bosch,  are  astringent,  and  are  used  in 
decoctions  as  a  remedy  for  chronic  diarrhoea,  &c. 

But,  besides  the  Bramble,  we  hear  at  the  Cape  of 
the  Orange  and  the  Apple,  the  Plum  and  the  Pome- 
granate, and  the  Gooseberry  and  Cherry ;  and  this  in 
reference,  not  to  fruits  under  cultivation,  but  to  what 
the  land  brings  forth  of  itself  without  culture  or  care 
from  man. 

The  Natal  Orange  was  found  by  Drege  in  woods  and 
on  hills  between  the  Omtendo  and  the  Omgeni,  in  Natal. 
Mr.  James  Chapman  found  it  in  different  places,  on  a 
journey  which  he  made  from  Natal  to  the  Zambesi.  He 
wi-ites  of  the  fruit :  '  It  has  a  hard  rind  and  sweet  odour 
when  ripe.  The  pulp  is  eaten,  and  is  of  a  sweet  acid 
taste,  which  is  not  unpleasant.  Elephants  eat  quan- 
tities of  the  fruit,  but  they  pass  the  poisonous  stones 
undigested.' 

Dr.  Moffat,  formerly  of  the  Kuruman  mission,  has 
made  mention  of  it  in  correspondence  with  his  friends, 
and  specimens  of  the  fruit  were  supplied  to  the  late 
Colonial  Botanist  by  Mr.  Birt  of  Peoltown.  What 
Mr.  Birt  mentions  is  in  accordance  with  what  he  was 
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told  by  Dr.  Livingstone  was  done  by  the  natives  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Zambesi.  And  Mr.  Chapman,  to 
whom  had  been  submitted  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Birt, 
wrote,  in  returning  the  notes  :  '  It  is  evidently  the  same 
plant  that  I  meant.  I  can  give  no  additional  information, 
saving  that  it  is  found  in  the  rocky  parts  of  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  continent  'of  South  Africa,  from  Natal 
to  the  Zambesi.  About  midway  between  the  lake  and 
that  river  I  have  found  a  smaller  kind  of  similar  fruit 
on  a  larger  tree  ;  but  as  I  did  not  take  particular  notice, 
it  may  be  the  same.  Many  ladies  in  Natal  like  to  put  an 
unripe  fruit  into  their  wardrobes,  because  as  they  ripen 
they  impart  a  delightful  odour  to  the  clothes.  In  Natal 
it  is  the  principal  food  of  the  baboons,  who  break  the 
hard  capsules  by  thi-owing  them  down  on  the  rocks. 
They  are  plentiful  on  the  Zambesi.  The  fruit  is  the  size 
of  a  large  orange,  and  becomes  yellow  when  ripe,  and 
answers  to  all  the  description  given.' 

The  Natal  orange  is  cultivated  in  several  of  the 
gardens  about  TJitenhage  for  the  fruit,  the  pulp  of 
which  is  considered  delicious. 

The  Kei  Apple  is  the  fruit  of  the  Aheria  Gaffra,  Hk., 
a  shrub  or  small  tree  found  in  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  colony  and  in  Kafl&rland.  The  flowers  bearing 
stamens  and  those  bearing  pistils  grow  on  different 
trees,  the  latter  only  bearing  fruit.  It  is  a  shrub  which 
answers  admirably  for  hedgerows.  The  fruit  is  edible; 
it  is  not  an  apple,  but  it  is  like  a  small  yellowish 
apple,  and  when  made  into  a  preserve  a  little  of  this 
imparts  to  pumpkin  or  the  rind  of  the  water-melon, 
when  cooked  together,  the  flavour  of  stewed  apples,  or 
of  the  fruit  in  an  apple-pie.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
of  Bixads,  of  which  the  Annatto  tree  is  the  type. 

To  the  same  order  belong  the  Zuurebesjics,  a  name 
given  to  the  fruit  of  Dovyalis  rliamnoides,  Burch.,  and 
J),  rotundifolia,  Thunb.,  the  latter  of  which  is  said  to 
be  delicious,  making  a  very  fine  jDreserve.  But  the 
name  Zuurebesjies  is  also  given  to  a  number  of  other 
berries,  each  of  which  has  also  a  distinguishing  name. 

Aasvogel  Besjes,  or  Hottentot  Cherry,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Maurocenia  Capensis,  Sond.,  a  shrub  growing  in  the 
ravines  of  Table  Mountain,  Hottentot  Holland,  and 
elsewhere. 
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Koo-boo-besjies,  a  rose-red  stone-fruit  of  the  size  of  a 
large  pea,  and  edible  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  are  the  fruit 
of  the  Mystroxylon  K^ibu,  E.  &  Z.,  a  tree  common  in  the 
forests  of  Olifants  Hoek,  Tzitzikamma,  Krakakama,  &c. 

Jackalsbesjies,  which  are  edible,  are  the  fruit  of  tlie 
Melkhout,  Sideroxyloninerme,  Lin.,  a  tree  common  in  the 
Cape,  Swellendam,  George,  and  Uitenhage  districts. 

Guarribesjies,  a  well-known  frnit,  eaten  by  the 
natives  as  the  fruit  of  the  Guarriwood,  Eudea  undulata, 
Thbg. 

Biedouw-besjies  are  the  fruit  of  the  Osteosperrmim 
pisiferum,  Lin.,  one  of  the  Compositse,  so  named  from 
the  form  of  the  fruit  and  the  hardness  of  the  seed.  The 
fruit,  though  small,  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  It  is  of  a 
sweet  taste  and  palatable.  They  are  also  known  as 
Bush-tick-berries. 

Skildpad-besjies,  though  somewhat  astringent  in 
taste,  are  eaten  by  Hottentots  and  children.  They  are 
the  fruit  of  the  Mitndtia  sjnnosa,  D.C.,  a  decoction  of 
the  tops  of  the  branches  of  which  is  used  in  atrophy, 
phthisis,  &c.,  and  that  apparently  with  good  effect.  It 
grows  abundantly  on  the  downs. 

The  Kaamsbesjies  Wilde  Pruimen,  or  Wild  Plum,  is  The  Wild 
the  fruit  of  Pappea  Gapensis,  E  &  Z.,  a  tree  pretty  Pli'™- 
common  in  Kaflfirland  and  in  the  districts  of  Uitenhage 
and  Albany.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  the  plum,  is 
savoury,  and  furnishes  a  vinous  beverage  and  excellent 
vinegar.  Its  kernel  contains  an  oil  which,  though 
edible,  is  somewhat  purgative ;  it  is  recommended  as 
an  external  application  for  ringworm  and  similar 
diseases,  and  it  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  Ma- 
cassar oil. 

The  Kaffir  Plum,  or  Zuure-pruim,  an  edible  fruit,  The  Kaffir 
about  an  inch  long,  is  the  fruit  of  the  Harpephyllum  I*'"™- 
Gaffmm,  Bernh.,  a  tree  found  in  the  forests  of  Albany, 
Uitenhage,  and  KaCFraria. 

The  Wilde  Amandel,  Wild  Almond,  is  the  fruit  of  The  Wild 
Brabeium  Stellatifolium,  R.  Br.     It  is  a  stone-fruit,  Ahnond. 
clothed  with  a  velvety  coat,  and  has  received  its  popu- 
lar name  from  its  striking  resemblance  to  an  almond. 
After  having  been  soaked  for  some  days  in  water  it  is 
eaten  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  injurious,  if  not  poisonous, 
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when  quite  fresh.  The  kernel  roasted  is  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  coffee. 

The  Wilde  Kastanie,  or  "Wild  Chestnut,  is  the  fruit  of 
the  Calodendron  Ga]pense  ;  the  Wild  Medlar  is  that  of 
Vangueria  infausta ;  the  Stamfrucht  appears  to  be  the 
same  ;  the  Wild  Jambos  is  the  fruit  of  Eugenia  Zeyeri. 
Wilde  Abrikos,  or  Wild  Apricot,  is  that  of  Boijena 
angustifolia.  The  Wild  Fig  is  the  fruit  of  Urostigma 
Natalense,  Bush  Pig  that  of  Sycomorus  Capensis,  Hot- 
tentot  Fig  that  of  the  Mesembnjanthemum. 

The  Wild  Lemon  appears  to  be  a  name  given  both 
to  ParJcinsonia  Africana  and  to  Grumelia  Capensis.  The 
Wild  Pomegranate,  or  Wilde  Graanat,  is  a  name  given 
both  to  Burclielia  Capensis  and  to  Osyris  compressus. 

The  vine  is  said  to  grow  wild,  but  it  is  questioned. 

With  regard  to  the  growth  of  various  species  of  gourd 
there  is  no  question,  but  in  regard  to  this  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether,  according  to  the  popular  use  of  the 
term,  this  should  be  reckoned  a  fruit  or  a  vegetable. 
Leaving  this  to  be  determined  by  the  reader,  it  may  be 
stated  that  they  are  to  be  found  of  all  sizes,  from  that  of 
a  pea  upwards,  of  different  shapcp,  different  colours,  and 
different  tastes.  One  of  them,  CUj  ullus  vulgaris,  is  some- 
times found  the  size  of  an  apple,  sonietimes  the  size  of  a 
child's  head.  When  edible  or  sweet,  this  is  called  water- 
melon, or  Kaffir  water-melon ;  when  bitter,  it  is  called 
wild  water-melon,  or  bitter  apple,  and  the  pulp  of  this 
may  be  used  like  that  of  Colocynth. 

Amongst  fruits  mention  may  btj  made  of  that  of  the 
Buffelsbal,  or  Wild  Katjepiering,  Gardenia  Thunbergii. 
This  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  but  it  is  so  hard  and 
woody  that  it  could  not  be  eaten  if  this  were  otherwise 
desirable. 

Hard  Pear  is  the  fruit  of  Olinia  cymosa  ;  Red  Pear, 
is  that  of  PJioheros  Eclclonii,  White  Pear  is  that  of  Ptero- 
celastrus  rostratus. 

The  Cape  Gooseberry  is  the  fruit  of  Physalispuhescens, 
a  species  of  winter  cherry. 

There  are  some  fruits  which  have  not  as  yet  got 
names  from  any  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  One  of 
these  is  the  Kukamakranka;  it  is  the  Gethillis  sjiiralis.  It 
is  an  elongated,  club-shaped,  orange-coloured  fruit,  with 
a  peculiar  fragrance,  w  hich,  though  disagreeable  to  some 
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persons,  is  highly  prized  by  others.  It  is  said  to  be  CAPE  COLONY 
known  to  every  child  in  the  colony  ;  and  this  may  have 
been  observed :  one  never  has  occasion  to  speak  of  it 
there  in  the  presence  of  children  but  their  faces  are  lit 
np  with  smiles.  When  it  is  infused  in  spirits  it  imparts 
its  pleasant  odour  to  the  liquor,  and  so  infused  it  is  em- 
ployed medicinally  in  flatulence  and  in  cholic. 

Another  of  these  is  the  Naras,  the  fruit  of  Acantho-  The  Naras, 
siccos  horrida.    But  this  is  found  considerably  beyond  Anana,  &c. 
the  bounds  of  the  colony,  where  we  find  also  the  Anana, 
or  Custard  Apple,  the  Monkey  Bread,  Crem-o-tat  Tree,  or 
Baobab,  Adansonia  digitata,  and  other  fruits  deserving 
of  attention,  but  not  demanding  it  here. 

At  the  Cape,  of  sub-tropical  fruits  and  fruits  of 
European  culture  many  are  under  cultivation  and  thrive 
well. 

Wherever  the  grape-vine  flourishes  in  the  open  air  Grape- 
there  is  a  genial  chmate,  comfortable  and  pleasant  to  the  '^^^ 
European,  for  extreme  cold  is  destructive  to  it ;  warmth  culture, 
is  requisite  to  its  fruiting  ;  and  when  the  heat  is  great  it 
goes  to  wood. 

At  the  Cape  the  grape — for  the  extensive  culture  of 
which,  if  not  for  its  introduction  into  South  Africa,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — 
flourishes  and  fruits  as  it  does  only  in  Persia,  the  South  of 
France,  Portugal,  and  Spain.  And  this  may  be  taken  as 
the  medium  indication  of  the  temperature  and  climate. 
It  does  not  grow  everywhere,  but  there  are  extensive 
districts  on  which,  from  the  climate  and  the  soil,  a  vine 
might  be  planted  on  every  square  fathom  of  ground, 
with  every  probability  of  fruit  and  wine  being  produced 
in  abundance.  For  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
grape,  see  '  Productions.' 

Along  with  the  vine  there  grow  and  flourish  nume-  The  Peach, 
rous  fruits  requiring  a  similar  climate.  Amongst  these  Nectarine, 
maybe  enumerated  the  Peach,  the  Nectarine,  the  Almond, 
the  Fig,  the  Apricot,  the  Melon,  the  Water-melon,  the 
Loquat,  the  Pomegranate,  the  Lemon,  the  Orange,  the  Nar- 
chey  or  Mandarin  Orange,  the  Seville  or  Bitter  Orange, 
the  Citron  and  the  Lime,  the  Quince,  the  Tomato,  and 
the  Mulberry. 

With  fruits  requiring  a  climate  similar  to  that  in  The 
which  the  vine  flourishes  are  others  requiring  a  tempera-  Banana, 
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CAPE  COLONY  tare  somewhat  higher.  Growing  under  culture  amongst 
Eose-apple,  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Banana,  the  Rose-apple,  the 
Guava,  &c.   Guava,  the  Granadilla,  and  the  Shaddock. 

As  illustrative  of  these  being  indicative  of  the  ex- 
The  Pine-  treme  heat,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Pineapple, 
apple.         -which  flourishes  in  Natal,  can  only  fruit  satisfactorily,  if 

at  all,  under  glass  at  the  Cape. 
The  Chest-        With  fruits  requiring  a  climate  such  as  is  suitable  to 
nut,  Wal-    those  which  have  been  mentioned  there  are  many  which 
berr-^'&cT"  flourish  under  a  lower  temperature,  such  as  the  Chestnut, 
the  Walnut,  the  Plum,  the  Pear,  the  Apple,  the  Straw- 
berry, growing  in  the  colony,  and  yielding  delicious 
fruit. 

And  as  illustrative  of  these  being  indicative  of  the 
lower  line,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  attempt  to 
cultivate  the  Raspberry  has  been  made  with  only  partial 
success.  The  Cherry  fruits  only  in  the  cold  Bockeveld  ; 
and  the  Gooseberry  fruits  only  in  a  few  of  the  cooler 
districts  of  the  colony  and  it  may  be  said  in  very  few  of 
these. 


Flowers. 

Aloes.  One  of  the  first  plants  which  arrests  the  attention  of 

a  stranger  from  Europe  on  landing  in  Table  Bay  is  the 
American  Aloe.  This  plant,  though  naturalized  at  the 
Cape,  is  not  indigenous,  but  the  true  Aloe  is,  and  this  also 
soon  commands  attention.  Several  species  grow  in 
South  Africa,  and  the  inspissated  juice  is  an  article  of 
commerce  exported  in  large  quantities  from  the  colony. 
They  are  often  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other, 
the  Flowering  Aloes,  but  the  designation  is  unhappy,  as 
both  flower,  and  the  so-called  American  Aloe  is  not  an 
Aloe  at  all,  but  an  Agave.  The  flower  of  the  Aloe  is  bril- 
liant in  colour ;  that  of  the  other  is  of  a  greenish  hue, 
and  less  striking. 

Crassula,  There  are  at  the  Cape  not  a  few  flowering  plants  like 

the  Aloe  in  leaf,  and  some  not  unlike  the  Aloe  in  flower. 
Amongst  the  latter  what  are  most  hkely  to  engage  the 
attention  of  one  to  whom  the  rich  flowers  of  the  Cape 
are  new,  are  plants  belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the 
Houseleek  :  the  Crassulaceee.  They  have  fleshy  stems 
and  leaves,  but  the  latter  are  roundish  and  not  tapering. 
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like  those  of  the  Aloes,  The  flowers  are  often  showy ; 
crimson,  white,  or  yellow,  or  of  some  intermediate  colour. 
But  while  the  Aloe  has  always  six  stamens,  in  these  they 
vary  in  number,  being  generally  as  many,  or  twice  as 
many,  as  the  petals,  and  these  are  in  some  four,  in  some 
five,  and  in  some  from  six  to  nine  in  number. 

Amongst  them  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  species 
of  Crassrda,  of  which  nearly  forty  have  been  introduced 
into  and  cultivated  in  Britain,  and  several  species  of 
Rochea,  in  both  of  which  genera  the  number  of  stamens 
is  five,  the  same  as  the  number  of  the  divisions  in  the 
calyx  and  corolla ;  and  upwards  of  thirty  species  of  Coty- 
ledon, or  Navel  Wort ;  a  few  species  of  Kalanchoe,  and  a 
species  of  Bryophyllum,  in  all  of  which  the  number  of 
stamens  is  double  that  of  the  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
which  in  the  Navel  Wort  is  five, in  the  Kalanchoe  four; 
this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Bryophyllum,  which  is  found 
in  Delagoa  Bay,  and  has  this  remarkable  property  :  a  leaf 
laid  on  moist  soil  often  produces  young  plants  at  all  the 
notches,  whence  it  has  got  the  name,  it  being  derived 
from  hruo,  to  sprout,  and  pliylkt,m,  a  leaf. 

Thick-leaved,  like  the  plants  described,  are  the  Me- 
sembryanthemums,  or  Fig  Marigolds,  of  which  there  are 
upwards  of  three  hundred  species  growing  at  the  Cape, 
most  of  which,  including  the  Ice-plant,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  and  cultivated  in  England.  The  species 
named,  like  some  others,  having  little  transparent  pellicles 
containing  pure  liquid  scattered  over  the  leaves,  giving 
them  the  appearance  of  being  sprinkled  over  with  ice, 
has  procured  for  it  the  name  it  bears. 

Most  of  these  have  brilliant  red,  yellow,  or  white 
flowers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  opening  only  in  the 
heat  of  the  sunshine,  whence  they  get  the  name  given  to 
them  by  botanists,  which  is  derived  from  mesemhrya,  mid- 
day, and  anthemum,  a  flower.  In  them  the  petals  are 
numerous,  as  are  also  the  stamens,  and  the  leaves  are 
somewhat  boat-shaped.  In  one  respect  they  present  a 
phenomenon  similar  to  that  of  the  so-called  Rose  of 
Jericho :  the  fruit-capsules  are  tightly  closed  in  dry 
weather,  but  they  open  naturally  after  rain.  If  thrown 
into  water,  and  left  till  thoroughly  soaked,  an  old  capsule 
will  open  out  its  capillary  valves,  radiating  from  a  centre 
like  a  star,  and  it  will  close  them  again  when  dry.  The 
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process  may  be  repeated  several  times  without  destroying 
this  remarkable  property. 

Besides  these  Fig  Marigolds,  there  are  several  genera 
belonging  to  the  same  order,  distinguishable  from  these 
by  having  no  petals ;  and  nearly  allied  to  them  is  the 
Prickly  Pear,  which  has  been  naturalised  at  the  Cape, 
but  is  not  indigenous.  The  cottony  spots  on  the  leaves 
of  this  cover  the  insect,  the  dried  body  of  which  is  the 
cochineal  of  commerce. 

Returning  from  this  digression,  occasioned  by  the 
resemblance  of  flowers  of  some  of  the  Crassulace^  to 
those  of  the  Aloe,  to  the  consideration  of  flowers  more 
closely  resembling  these,  not  only  in  general  appearance, 
but  in  structure,  we  find  that  there  are  many  such,  and 
those  of  different  genera,  growing  at  the  Cape.  We  can 
make  mention  only  of  a  few.  First  amongst  these,  as 
one  likely  to  be  soon  recognised  by  a  British  florist,  we 
may  place  the  Tritomanthe,  with  densely  spiked  pendu- 
lous flowers  of  orange  colour,  on  long  erect  flower-stems, 
springing  from  the  centre  of  a  number  of  keeled  leaves, 
terminating  in  a  bayonet-like  thiee-cornered  point.  It 
is  from  this  peculiarity  it  has  received  its  name,  which 
is  composed  of  treis,  three,  and  temno,  to  cut.  It  was 
originally  called  Tritonia ;  but  this  name  having  been 
given  also  to  a  genus  of  insect,  the  designation  we  have 
given  has  been  substituted. 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  Tritomanthe  is  the  Velthei- 
mia, with  bright  orange  or  red  flowers  on  a  flower-stalk 
springing  from  a  nest  of  broad  wavy  leaves,  and  having 
the  stamens  included  within  the  flower,  while  in  the 
former  they  protrude  beyond  it.  This  flower  is  named 
after  an  amateur  German  botanist.  There  are  three 
species  of  it ;  the  green-leaved  species,  V.  vindifoUa,  is 
that  which  is  most  commonly  met  with. 

Not  less  striking  is  the  Lachenalia,  of  which  some 
five-and-twenty  species  have  been  introduced  into  Britain. 
The  flowers  are  bright-coloured,  yellow,  purple,  pink,  or 
mottled,  and  the  flower-stalk  springs  from  two  broad 
leaves  at  the  root.  The  perianth  consists  of  six  erect 
pieces,  united  only  at  the  base,  while  in  those  previously 
described  it  is  only  six-toothed.  The  name  was  given 
in  honour  of  a  Swiss  gentleman,  author  of  several  tracts 
on  medicine  and  on  botany,  published  at  Basle. 
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Conformed  to  the  same  type  as  the  Lachenalia  is  the 
Squill  and  the  Hyacinth.  The  so-called  Cape  Squill, 
named  by  Sparmann  Scilla  corymhosa,  by  others  llya- 
cintlms  corymhosa,  is  a  minute  but  bright-looking  plant, 
very  common  near  Sea  Point  on  Table  Bay,  where,  in  the 
months  of  April  and  May,  it  may  be  found  covering  the 
ground  with  its  blossoms. 

Nearly  allied  to  these  are  the  Briosperinum  and  the 
Uropetahom,  with  green,  greenish,  or  whitish  flowers, 
but  the  latter  alone  finds  a  place  in  the  same  sub-order. 
The  name  is  given  from  ura,  a  tail,  and  petalon,  a  petal, 
in  allusion  to  the  manner  in  which  the  divisions  of  the 
flower  are  lengthened  out.  The  name  of  the  other 
is  derived  from  erion,  wool,  and  spermum,  seed,  and  it 
is  given  in  allusion  to  a  cotton-like  covering  of  the  seed. 
They  are  curious  little  plants,  with  deformed  or  un- 
usually  shaped  leaves. 

More  nearly  allied  to  them  is  the  Ornithogalum,  or 
Star  of  Bethlehem,  one  species  of  which,  0.  Squilla, ' 
yields  the  squill  employed  in  medicine.  Of  these  there 
are  several  species  found  at  the  Cape.  Another  species, 
called  the  Maagermann,  is  a  striking  object  in  some 
districts. 

More  remarkable  than  these  are  the  Massonia  and 
the  Euconaus,  the  former  presenting  a  dense  umbel  of 
white  or  Hlac- coloured  flowers  on  a  stalk  proceeding 
from  between  two  leaves  lying  flat  on  the  ground  ;  the 
latter  green  flowers  ranged  in  a  close  spike  proceeding 
from  between  two  or  more  broad  leaves,  and  having  a 
crown  of  leaf- like  bracts,  under  which  the  flowers  appear. 

All  of  these  belong  to  the  same  order,  the  Lily  worts,' 
or  Asphodelacete.  ' 

To  the  same  order  belongs  the  Agapanthus,  or  African 
Lily,  with  its  umbel  of  blue  lily-hke  flowers,  one  species 
of  which  IS  very  common  on  the  sides  of  Table  Moun- 
tain. The  name  is  from  agapao,  to  love,  and  anthos,  a 
nower — the  flower  beloved. 

Another  order  of  beautiful  and  attractive  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  is  the  order  of  Amaryllids  ;  hut  having  in- 
dicated  as  we  have  done  how  plants  may  be  distinguished 
even  when  closely  resembling  each  other  in  general  ap- 
pearance,  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  with  little  more  than 
naming  some  of  the  more  common  genera. 
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Most  striking  amongst  these  are  the  Belladonna  Lily 
and  the  Candelabra  Flower,  or  Brunsvigea,  which  is 
common  on  the  Cape  Flats  in  the  summer  months.  More 
exquisitely  beautiful  perhaps  than  these  is  the  Guernsey 
Lily,  which  is  indigenous  on  Table  Mountain,  where  it 
may  be  found  covering  the  rocks  with  its  lovely  blossoms 
in  the  month  of  March ;  and  with  it  is  associated  through 
similarity  of  flower  the  Grinum  aquaticum,  a  handsome 
lily,  with  large  rose-coloured  flowers;  the  Berg  Lily, 
Vallota  purpurea,  with  bright  purple  flowers ;  the  Cajt- 
tantlms  Smitliii,  with  large  white  flowers,  each  segment 
marked  with  a  rose-coloured  band,  and  other  species 
with  crimson  and  rose-coloured  flowers ;  the  Strumaria 
and  the  Gethyllis,  or  Kukumakranka,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  white  and   delicate,  withering  soon  when 
appearing  on  the  hard  dry  road,  without  a  leaf  to  pro- 
tect it,  these  having  previously  appeared  and  withered, 
as  is  also  often  the  case  with  the  Hsemanthus,  which  ap- 
pears not  unfrequently  hke  a  painter's  brush  made  of 
flowers  springing  out  of  the  ground;  the  leaves  are 
broad  and  flat.  . 

It  is  to  this  order  that  the  so-called  American  Aloe 

belongs.  ^  , 

Nearly  allied  to  the  order  of  Amarylhds  are  the 
•  orders  of  Hypoxids  and  Bloodroots,  or  HiBmadoracese. 
The  latter  are  represented  by  the  Paardekapock,  Lanana 
plumosa,  growing  in  the  Swellendam  district,  with  a 
woolly  stem  and  flowers,  which  are  white  and  woolly  on 
the  outer  surface  and  purple  on  the  inner ;  the  Wachen- 
dorfia,  with  tuberous  roots,  leafy,  downy  stem,  and  dull 
yellowish  flowers ;  and  the  Dilatris,  with  downy  or  viscid 
flowers,  and  the  juice  red  as  blood. 

The  Eypoxis  stellata  has  lustrous  white  flowers,  with 
a  dark  brown  velvety  centre,  shaded  with  changeable 
tints  of  green.  GurcuUgo  plicata,  belonging  to  the  same 
order,  abounds  on  dry  hills,  flowering  in  the  wmter 
months  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and  sprmg  mime- 
diately  from  the  ground,  what  seems  a  flower-stalk 
being  in  reality  the  tube  of  the  flower.  In  the  same 
order  has  been  placed  the  smallest  of  the  South  African 
bulbous  plants, the  Pauridia  hypoxidioides,whicb.  abounds 
near  Sea  Point  and  Green  Point  and  in  some  parts  of 
the  Camp  Ground  in  tho  months  of  April  and  May. 
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The  name  is  derived  from  pav,ricUos,  very  small.  It  is  CAPE  COLONY 
a  minute  plant. 

Different  from  these,  and  finding  an  alliance  with  the  Melanths. 
Lilyworts,  are  the  Melanths.  Of  these,  together  with 
other  genera  of  the  plants  included  in  the  order,  and 
several  species  of  the  same  genera,  there  is  the  Melan- 
thium  juncetcs,  a  tall  plant,  with  rush-like  leaves  and  long 
spikes  of  white  flowers ;  and  the  Wtirmhea  purpurea, 
very  common  about  Groenekloof,  and  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, a  small  plant,  with  simple  leafy  stems  and  spiked 
simple  sessile  dark  purple-coloured  flowers. 

But  we  have  not  yet  got  through  the  numerous  Cape  irids, 
bulbs,  which  wait  impatiently  for  a  word  of  recognition, 
and  by  their  beauty  invite  consideration.  There  are 
the  Irids,  including  the  Ixias,  Watsonias,  Gladioli,  Tri-  • 
tonias,  and  Babianas,  which  are  confined  to  '  no  one  dis- 
trict, soil,  or  elevation,  but  abound  from  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other,  covering  the  ground  in  the  months 
of  September  and  October  with  a  sheet  of  blossoms  that 
resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a  shower  of  gaudy  butter- 
flies.' Of  these  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  genera ; 
we  shrink  from  attempting  to  distinguish  them  one 
from  another,  and  all  of  them  are  so  common  that  selec- 
tion seems  impossible.  All  have  but  three  stamens  and 
a  three-celled  ovary.  The  style  is  petal-like  in  the  Iris, 
the  Morsea,  and  the  Vieusseuxia.  It  is  multifid,  and  has 
the  margin  bordered  with  long,  slender  projections  in 
the  Galaxia  and  the  Perraria.  It  is  trifid,  but  with  the 
segments  again  subdivided  or  bifid  in  the  Oveida,  Ane- 
matheca,  Trichonema,  and  Watsonia.  It  has  the  style 
sinaple  trifid  in  the  other  genera,  Witsenia,  Hesperantha, 
Geissorrhiza,  Sparaxis,  Gladiolus,  Tritonia,  Babiana,  Ixia, 
Diasia,  Antholyza,  Aristea,  and  Sisyrinchium.  We  feel 
as  if  it  were  hke  dissecting  children  who  have  charmed 
us  with  their  beauty,  their  playfulness,  and  their  love  to 
speak  only  of  such  characteristics  as  these,  but  we  can- 
not help  ourselves. 

Distinct  and  diSerent  from  [the  Cape  bulbs  are  the 
Orchids,  but  they  have  become  associated  with  them  in. 
thought  if  not  in  scientific  classification,  and  even  in 
this  they  are  not  far  dissevered.  Of  these,  says  Lindley, 
'  in  the  majority  the  structure  is  what  Linnteus  called 
Gynandrous ;  that  is  to  say,  the  stamens,  and  style,  and 
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C.IPE  C!)L0«IY  stigma  are  blended  togetber  into  one  solid  body  named  a 
column ;  in  two,  bowever,  of  tbe  natural  orders  of  wbicb 
tbe  Orcbidal  alliance  consists  tbe  stamens  are  perfectly 
free.  If  we  neglect  tbe  conditions  of  tbe  seeds,  we  then 
may  find  a  variety  of  approacbes  to  otber  orders,  as,  for 
example,  to  tbe  Irids,  in  wbicb  Gladiolus  seems  an  imita- 
tion of  tbe  structure  of  an  Orcbis,  or  to  Sisyrincbium,  to 
wbicb  some  Orcbids  offer  some  analogy;  or  to  tbe 
Hypoxids,  of  wbicb  otber  Orcbids  bave  mucb  tbe  same 
aspect.  One  of  tbese  orders,  tbe  Burmanniads,  are  re- 
markable also  for  tbeir  perfect  symmetry  among  hun- 
dreds of  species  wbose  prevailing  character  is  want  of 
symmetry.' 

Travers  is  tbe  name  by  wbicb  many  of  tbe  Orcbids 
are  known  at  tbe  Cape.  Amongst  tbose  most  frequently 
met  witb  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Table  Mountain  are  tbe 
Satyrium;  tbe  Muttercap,  Disperis  capensis ;  tbe  Pride 
of  Table  Mountain,  Disa  grandiflora ;  and  tbe  Bisa 
melaleuca.  Tbere  are  at  least  five-and-twenty  genera, 
and  of  these  we  know  not  bow  many  species  of  South 
African  Orchids,  tbe  more  remarkable  of  which  are 
found  in  the  Eastern  Province  and  towards  Natal. 

Of  tbe  Burmanniads  there  is  said  to  be  a  representa- 
tive at  tbe  Cape,  Burmannia  capensis,  which  is  described 
as  a  nearly  leafless  plant,  witb  three-flowered  scapes,  a 
three-winged  corolla,  and  semicircular  wings. 

Associated  by  name  with  the  Lilies  is  what  is  known 
as  the  Pig  Lily,  but  known  in  Britain  by  tbe  more 
dignified  name  of  tbe  Lily  of  tbe  Nile.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  order  as  tbe  British  plant  called  Lords  and 
Ladies,  Amm  maculatum.  It  has  been  called  &n  Arum 
Calla  ^thiopica  and  Zandecleschia  ^tMop)ica,  but  it  now 
amongst  botanists  bears  tbe  name  of  Beichardia. 

Another  plant  associated  witb  tbe  Lilies,  but  belong- 
ing to  a  different  order,  is  the  Stre-litzia,  witb  its  flower 
of  brilliant  colours,  shaped  like  tbe  gaping  bill  of  a  bird, 
from  which  protrudes  a  tongue  like  a  griffin's  sting.  Of 
this  there  are  several  species  found  in  the  districts  of 
Georo-e  and  Swellendam,  and  some  farther  to  the  east. 
It  belongs  to  tbe  order  of  wbicb  tbe  Plantain  and  tbe 
Banana  are  the  type. 

But  Cape  bulbs  are  not  the  only  flower-bearing  plants 
associated  by  name  witb  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Not 
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less  celebrated  and  admired  are  the  Cape  Heaths.    Of  CAPE  COLOHT 
these  Heaths,  which  have  a  world-wide  fame,  Dr.  Harvey  .,qq 
writes  :  '  Of  this  beautiful  genus  between  300  and  400  species, 
species  are  described,  the  majority  of  them  natives  of 
South  Africa,  where,  strange  to  say,  they  have  no  colo- 
nial name.'    Equalling  in  beauty  many  which  are  tended 
with  care  in  the  greenhouse  elsewhere,  at  the  Cape  they 
are  admitted  to  be  beautiful ;  but  they  are  the  heath  of 
the  desert,  and  though  pre-eminent  among  their  neigh- 
bours, they  are  equally  with  them  flowers  of  the  heath. 

Interspersed  among  other  heath-plants  are  numerous 
Heliophilas,  some  of  which  are  annuals,  but  many  of 
them  suffruticose  perennials,  all  of  them  natives  of  South 
Africa  exclusively.  They  belong  to  the  order  of  Crnci- 
feree.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  white,  rosy,  or  sky-blue. 
Upwards  of  sixty  species  have  been  described  by  Dr. 
Sender  in  '  Flora  Capensis.'  The  name  is  compounded  of 
Tielios,  the  sun,  and  phileo,  to  love.  They  grow  in  sunny 
places,  and  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the  sunshine. 


Still  more  numerous  are  the   Pelargoniums  and 


Pelargo- 
niums. 


Geranium-like  plants.  Of  these  174  species  are  de- 
scribed in  the  same  work.  All  of  them  are  beautiful. 
The  only  Dutch  name  we  have  heard  given  to  them  is 
Turk's  nagel,  or  Turk's  nails,  and  this  seemed  to  be  ap- 
plied to  different  species  indiscriminately. 

There  are  several  species  of  flowering  shrubs  or  Daplinads. 
suffruticose  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  Daphnads. 
Amongst  others  the  Struthiola,  with  axillary  white 
flowers,  deliciously  scented  in  the  evening  ;  the  Gnidea, 
with  glomerate  flowers,  yellow,  pink,  blue,  or  white,  and 
sometimes  scented  like  the  Struthiola,  and  the  Passerina, 
with  pink,  white,  or  greenish  flowers,  some  species  having 
them  large  and  handsome,  others  having  them  appear 
only  as  insignificant  blossoms. 

Associated  with  these,  but  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent order,  of  which  each  of  them  has  been  pro- 
posed as  a  type,  are  the  Penea  and  the  SarcocoUa,  the 
former  having  flowers  surrounded  by  coloured  bracts, 
the  latjter  bright  pink  flowers  surrounded  by  bracts 
which  often  exude  a  gummy  secretion. 

^  And  with  these  again  may  be  associated  the  Buchu-  ^eWing 
yielding  plants,  including  the  Diosma,  Barosma,  Aga-  plants. 


The  Pene.'» 
and  Sar- 
cocoUa. 
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CAPE  COLONY  thosma,  and  Adenandra,  the  last-mentioned  showing 
large  and  handsome  flowers. 

Bruniads,  The  mention  of  these  calls  tip   reminiscences  of 

°'  the  Bruniads,  shrubs  with  minute,  linear,  heath-like 

imbricate  leaves,  spirally  disposed,  and  small  white 
flowers  in  dense  globose  heads.  And  these  call  up  by 
association  thoughts  of  the  Silver  Tree,  Leucadendmi 
argenteum,  more  remarkable  for  the  silver-like  hue  of  its 
leaves  than  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  but  connected  as 
a  Protead  with  the  Sugar  Bush,  Protea  melifera,  with 
its  large  and  beautiful  coloured  flower,  and  other  species 
of  the  same ;  and  the  Kreupelboom,  Iieucos'permum 
conocarpum,  with  its  yellow  flowers;  and  the  Kaffir 
Chesnut,  Brahemm  stellatmn,  with  its  axillary  spikes  of 
white  sweet-scented  flowers. 

Erythrina         Brought,  thus,  to  speak  of  flower-bearing  trees,  it  is 

Kaffirboom.  impossible  to  avoid  making  mention  of  the  Kaffirboom, 
Erythrina  Caffra,  with  its  splendid  clusters  of  scarlet 
flowers ;  and  this  calls  up  a  host  of  papilionaceous 
shrubs  and  sufiruticose  plants. 

Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  following: — 
Cyclopeas,  with  yellow  flowers ;  Podalyrias,  with  pur- 
ple flowers  ;  Leparias,  with  yellow  flowers ;  Indigofers, 
with  flowers  red,  purple,  and  white  ;  Sutherlandias, 
■with  scarlet  flowers ;  Lessertias,  with  flowers  purple, 
pink,  or  rosy- white  in  colour ;  Dolichos,  with  flowers 
purple  or  green ;  Virgilias,  with  purple  flowers ;  Cal- 
purnias,  with  yellow  flowers ;  and  Borbonias,  Crotolarias, 
Psoralias,  and  a  host  of  others. 

Legumino-  Of  leguminosere,  or  pod-bearing  plants,  there  are  in 
all  upwards  of  eighty  genera,  and  of  some  of  these,  from 
five- and- twenty  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  species  are 
classified  and  described  by  Dr.  Harvey,  in '  Flora  Capensis.' 
With  these  may  be  associated  the  Polygalas,  or  Milkworts, 
of  which  there  are  about  forty  species  there  classified  and 
described ;  and  belonging  to  the  same  order  the  Skildpad 
Besjes,  Mundtia  s'pinosa,  and  the  Muraltias,  of  which 
there  are  between  fifty  and  sixty  species  indigenous  in 
South  Africa. 

Loranthus.  Rivalling  the  Kaffirboom  in  beauty,  some  would  say 
surpassing  it,  are  trees,  some  of  them  themselves  un- 
attractive, adorned  with  the  parasitical  Loranthus,  with 
its  bright-coloured  flowers,  yellow,  orange,  or  scarlet. 
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Of  ttese  eleven  species  grow  at  the  Cape.  The  name  is  CAPE  COLOWY 
compounded  of  lonim,  a  lash  of  leather,  and  anthos,  a 
flower.  Belonging  to  the  same  order  is  the  Mistletoe,  of 
which  there  are  ten  species  in  South  Africa,  one  of 
them,  Vismm  ca'pense,  not  unlike  the  Mistletoe  of  Europe, 
V.  album.  The  name  viscum  is  derived  from  vismis, 
birdlime,  which  is  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  last- 
named  species. 

The  so-called  Siebenjahriges,  or  Cape  Everlasting  Helichrj. 
Elowers,  are  chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  species 
of  Seliclmjsum,  which  species  are  nearly  a  hundred  and 
forty  in  number.  The  name,  compounded  of  helios, 
the  sun,  and  chrysos,  gold,  is  one  beautifully  applicable 
to  such  species  as  H.  fulgens,  but  they  are  of  various 
colours,  white,  rosy,  brown- coloured,  or  yellow.  "With 
them  are  associated  a  dozen  species  of  Helipternm. 
which  differs  from  them  in  having  the  pappus  feathery, 
while  in  them  it  is  bristle-shaped;  the  name  is  a  con- 
tracted expression  for  a  Helichrysum  with  a  feathery 
pappus.  And  with  both  are  associated  species  of  the 
Gnaphalium  and  other  genera  of  Compositse.  But  they 
are  not  the  only  suffruticose  representatives  of  the  order. 
All  the  Aster  or  daisy-Hke  plants  of  Britain  are  Asters,  &a 
herbaceous.  Of  these  there  are  at  the  Cape  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  genera,  with  species  of  some 
numbering  from  fifty  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty;  many  are  sufiruxes,  bushes  and  arborescent 
shrubs.  Such  is  the  Bhenoster  hoscli  Mytropapptis 
rhinocerotis,  covering  extensive  districts ;  and  such  is 
the  Osteospermum,  of  which  genus  there  are  about  forty 
species.  Amongst  shrubs  there  are  species  of  OtJionna, 
of  which  there  are  about  sixty  at  the  Cape. 

Amongst  the  Mallows,  Marsh  Mallows,  and  mallow-  Mallows 
like  plants  are  several  bearing  beautiful  flowers.    The  fg^^^J^-^g" 
Hermannia  and  Mahernia  are  more  lowly  plants,  but  p^ilntsr 
they  also  command  attention,  as  does  the  Phtjlica 
plumosa,  of  which  genus  there  are  upwards  of  sixty 
species  ;  and  there  are  several  other  genera  of  the  same 
order.^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Shumach,  or  Rhus, 
of  which  there  are  fifty  and  more  species,  and  the  '  Wagt 
een  Beetjie,'  Asparagus  capensis,  of  the  Barringtonia,  the 
Eugenia,  and  other  representatives  of  the  Myrtle  Booms, 
while  more  beautiful  flowers  adorn  the  Buddleia,  the 
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Tecoma  capensis,  and  the  Phmhago  caiiensis ;  and  the 
Selago,  the  Agathelpis,  and  other  genera  of  the  Verbenas 
bring  us  back  to  the  heath-plants,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made. 

From  the  consideration  of  these  it  may  be  refreshing 
to  return  to  some  of  the  lowly  flowering  herbs,  with 
which,  from  long  acquaintance  with  them,  we  are  more 
familiar. 

First  amongst  these  may  be  classed  the  Oxalis,  or 
wood-sorrel.  Of  these  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred 
different  species,  all  of  them  lowly  but  beautiful.  They 
are  called  in  the  colony  Sauren.  The  Anemone  and  the 
Buttercup  have  also  their  representatives  at  the  Cape, 
and  associated  with  them  are  the  Brand  blaaren,  or 
Knowltonia,  and  the  Clematis,  or  Traveller's  Joy.  The 
blue  Water-lily,  Nijviplima  stellata,  the  Poppy,  Tapaver 
aculeakcm,  and  the  Fumitory,  Fumaria  officinalis,  also 
all  speak  of  Europe,  as  do  not  a  few  of  the  Cruciferse,  as 
the  Watercress,  Nastiirtmm  officinale,  the  Stock,  MaWiiola 
torulosa,  and  many  others,  including  the  Shepherd's 
Purse,  the  Thale  Cress,  and  Wild  Mustard ;  but  with  them 
are  associated  upwards  of  sixty  species  of  Heliophila, 
which  have  already  been  spoken  of,  casting  most  ot 
them  into  shade  by  its  brilliant  hues. 

We  meet  not  at  the  Cape  with  the  daisy— or  day's 
eye  of  England,  the  gowan  of  Scotland,  the  Marguerite 
of  France — but  we  meet  with  a  remembrancer  of  it 
in  the  Genia  turUnata,  which  is  common  throughout  the 
colony ;  and  we  meet  with  a  thousand  species  of  the 
same  order,  the  Compositge,  or  aster-like  plants. 

The  Aster  is  not  wanting.  Of  this  there  are  about 
fifty  South  African  species ;  in  most  of  them  the  disc  is 
yellow,  in  some  it  is  purple,  and  the  rays  are  in  different 
species  blue,  and  pinkish,  and  white;  and  with  these 
are  numerous  other  genera  closely  resembling  them  in 
appearance. 

The  Ragwort,  Senecio  JacohcBa,  we  meet  not,  but  we 
meet  with  its  brother  the  Groundsel,  S.  vulgaris,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  species  of  the  same 
genus.  The  Golden  Samphire  is  represented  by  another 
species  of  the  same  plant.  Inula  Africana,  and  the 
Fleabane  by  Pulicaria  capensis;  another  plant  kuowu 
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by  the  same  name  is  represented  by  Erigeron  cana-  CAPE  COLOflY 
densis,  a  native  of  North  America,  now  established 
as  a  roadside  "weed  in  almost  all  temperate  and  hot 
climates,  appearing  occasionally  as  such  in  England, 
and  found  in  the  Eastern  districts  and  at  Natal ;  and 
the  Ploughman's  Spikenard,  Gomjza  squarrosa,  is  repre- 
sented by  about  ten  species  of  that  genera. 

Goldilocks,  designated  by  some  Ghrysocoma  linosyris, 
is  represented  by  nine  species  of  South  African  Ghryso-  ' 
coma.  The  Bur  Marigold,  Bidens  cernua,  is  represented 
by  JB.  pilosa ;  the  Feverfew  is  represented  by  eleven 
species  of  Matricaria,  the  Tansy  by  three  species  of 
Tanacetum,  the  Mugwort  and  Wormwood  by  Artemisia 
Affra.  The  Chrysanthemum,  the  Oxeye,  and  the  Corn 
Marigold  have  also  their  representatives ;  the  last- 
mentioned  has  already  penetrated  '  the  bush '  fifty  miles 
beyond  the  Kei ;  Chrysanthemum  osmitoides  looks  very 
like  the  Ox  Eye  Daisy,  or  Horse  Gowan,  and  there  are 
three  other  species  of  Ghrys'antliemum. 

Of  the  Cineraria  there  are  about  twenty-four  Cape  Cineraria, 
species.  The  Cat's  Ear  is  represented  by  HypocJiCBris 
glabra,  the  Lettuce  by  two  species  of  Lactuca,  the  Dande- 
lion by  Taraxacum  fulvipilis  ;  the  Sow-thistle  appears  in 
South  Africa,  as  in  Britain,  and  with  it  four  other 
species  of  Sonchus  ;  and  of  the  Hawkweed  two  species 
of  Hieraceti7n  grow  at  the  Cape. 

But  in  making  mention  of  these  representatives  of  Cape  Com 
British  Composites  we  have  not  given  the  names  of  an  P°*''®' 
eighth  of  the  genera  of  South  African  plants  belonging 
to  that  order.   There  are  in  all  a  hundred  and  fifty-four 
genera  of  Cape  Compositse,  and  of  these  there  are  a 
thousand  difierent  species !     But  unhappily  for  the  The  Xan- 
colony  there  are  amongst  them  the  Xanthium-  spinosum,  thiumspi- 
which  has  been  the  scourge  of  many  districts.  nosum. 

The  Violet,  the  Snowdrop,  and  the  Vetch,  the  ^. 
St.  John's  Wort,  the  Pink,  the   Catchfly,  the  Corn  Snowcirop, 
Cockle,  the  Starwort,  the  Chickweed,  the  Spurrey,  the  and  otiier' 
Silver  Weed,  the  Avens,  the  Agrimony,  the  Ladies'  English 
Mantle,  the  Salad  Burnet,  the  Evening  Primrose,  and 
the  Loose  Strife,  all  find  representatives  in  the  same  or 
other  species  of  the  genera  to  which  they  severally  belong, 
some  of  them  associated  with  more  gaily-coloured 
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flowers  of  the  same  orders.  Umbelliferous  plants  arc 
also  -well  represented ;  there  are  of  these  nearly  four 
hundred  species. 

Of  the  Lobelia  there  are  upwards  of  five-and-twenty 
species,  and  about  forty  species  of  plants  which  have 
by  one  botanist  and  another  been  described  as  species  of 
the  Harebell  and  Canterbury  Bell,  but  which  subsequent 
examination  has  led  to  their  being  classified  otherwise. 
The  Gentian  is  represented  by  the  Glm-cnia  and  Sehcea ; 
and  the  Convolvulus  has  many  allied  genera. 

Of  the  Heliotrope,  or  Cherry-pie,  there  are  three  or 
four  wild  species,  and  with  them  a  good  many  plants  of 
the  same  order,  representing  the  Cromwell,  the  Alkanet, 
the  Forget-me-not,  the  Hound's  Tongue,  and  the  Viper's 
Bugloss.  The  Nightshade,  the  Stramonium,  the 
Dodder,  the  Germander  Speedwell,  and  other  species 
of  Veronica  and  the  Toadflax  are  all  represented,  there 
being  associated  with  these  last  many  genera  of  the 
Figworts,  including  the  beautiful  Nycterinia. 

Of  the  Labiate  plants,  besides  genera  peculiar  to 
South  Africa,  there  are  representatives  of  the  Mint, 
the  Sage,  the  Horehonnd,  the  Water  Horehound,  the 
Motherwort,  the  Woundwort,  the  Hemp  Nettle,  the 
Bugle,  and  the  Wood  Germander. 

Of  Figworts  there  are  two  hundred  and  flfty  species, 
of  Labiate  plants  a  hundred,  of  Borageworts  eighty. 

The  Pimpernel,  or  Shepherd's  Weather-glass,  is  also 
found  at  the  Cape ;  and  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the 
Sea  Pink  belongs,  the  purple  corollas  of  which  soon 
fall,  but  the  coloured  calyces  remaining,  they  supply  a 
desirable  addition  to  the  nosegay  of  everlasting  flowers. 
The  Marvel  of  Peru  is  represented  by  the  Boerhavia ; 
the  Love-lies-bleeding  is  not  without  its  representatives 
in  several  species  of  Amaranthus,  and  the  Coxscomb  in 
Gelosia  odorata,  while  the  Periwinkle  flourishes  luxu- 
riantly. But  these  European  plants,  and  even  their 
South  African  representatives,  are  lost  in  the  multitude 
of  other  floral  beauties. 


Indigenous  Grasses  and  Pasture  Herbs, 


Their  im- 
portance. 


The  important  position  taken  by  wool  among  the 
exports  of  South  Africa  attaches  a  corresponding  import- 
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ance  to  the  indigenous  grasses  and  pasture  herbs  upon  GAPE  COLOHY 
which  the  sheep  feed. 

No  one  can  be  long  at  the  Cape,  if  he  takes  an  interest 
in  farms,  without  hearing  of  Sweet  Veldt  and  Sour  Veldt 
and  Mixed  Veldt.  He  will  hear  also  of  Karroo  ground, 
but  it  is  the  former  which  have  their  principal  character- 
istics in  the  grasses  and  grass-like  sedge-plants  which 
they  bear. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  'Report  of  the  Colonial 
Botanist'  for  1864  are  three  several  papers  on  grasses  and 
herbage  found  on  the  sour  and  the  sweet  and  the  mixed 
Veldts  and  the  Karroo,  on  pasture  herbs  and  grasses 
of  the  districts  of  Albert  and  Queenstown,  and  on 
grasses  adapted  to  arrest  drifting  sand ;  with  a  fourth 
on  the  question  whether  good  or  evil  preponderates  in. 
the  results  obtained  by  burning  the  Veldt,  embodying  an 
illustration  of  the  improbability  of  the  pastoi^al  condition 
of  the  colony  being  perpetuated  by  the  practice  ;  and  a 
fifth  on  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  sour,  the 
sweet,  and  the  mixed  Veldts  and  the  Karroo ;  and  on  the 
employment  of  irrigation,  arboriculture,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  manure,  as  means  of  developing  these 
capabilities.  And  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Report  of  the 
Colonial  Botanist'  for  1865  are  three  letters  on  the 
arrest  of  drifting  sands,  and  on  planting  the  same  with 
trees. 

It  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  terms  sweet  and  Sweet  and 
sour  are  applied  somewhat  vaguely.  According  to  a  Sour  Veldt, 
statement  made  by  some,  all  that  is  not  sour  is  sweet,  and 
wherever  the  catble  seek  bones  to  chew  it  is  sour.  From 
observations  made  by  others  it  appears  that,  in  general, 
ground  bearing  sedges  and  plants  which  grow  on  soil 
which  bear  sedges  is  sour,  while  ground  bearing  grasses 
and  plants  which  grow  more  luxuriantly  on  a  soil  which 
bears  grass  is  sweet;  the  Karroo,  indicated  by  the 
bushes  and  herbage,  rather  than  by  the  grasses,  which  it 
bears,  suggests  by  its  appearance  that  it  may  have  been 
a  lacustrine  deposit. 

The  South  African  grasses  may  not  equal  the  Cape  Grasses, 
bulbs  in  brightness  and  variety  of  colouring,  but  many 
of  them  are  their  compeers  in  elegance  of  form.  Of 
grasses  indigenous  to  South  Africa  there  are  about  sixty 
genera,  with  from  one  to  twenty  species  of  each.  And 
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CAPE  COLONY  there  are  more  than  half  that  number  of  genera,  with  a 
corresponding  diversity  of  species,  of  Cyperaceoe  or 
sedge-like  plants,  distinguishable  from  the  true  grasses 
by  having  the  stems  of  many  angular,  while  the  stems 
of  grasses  are  cylindrical,  and  by  having  the  leaves  with 
their  sheaths  entire,  while  the  grasses  have  theirs  split. 

Amongst  the  grasses  which  frequently  meet  the  eye  of 
a  stranger  is  the  Stifa  Gapensis,  a  species  of  Feather 
grass ;  Briza  m  ajor,  the  largest  form  of  the  Quaking  grass, 
Shakles,  or  Fairflax,  which,  though  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe,  is  completely  naturalised  and  now  uni- 
versally diffused  throughout  the  colony ;  Ghlons  com- 
pressa,  a  pretty  little  gi'ass,  with  four  or  five  beautiful 
one-sided  spikes  of  silky  flowers  growing  out  horizon- 
tally in  different  directions  from  the  top  of  the  stalk. 
But  the  grasses  most  pleasing  to  the  eye  are  not 
always  the  best  for  pasture. 
Pasture  Among  the  pasture  grasses  which  have  been  brought 

Grasses.  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  are  the  following  :  Roode- 
zaad  gras,  TristacJda  leucotlirvx,  known  also  as  Monopo- 
gon  sporohiilus ;  Lange  blaauw  gras,  Leucothrix  Gapensis  ; 
Breede  blaauw  gras,  JEragrostis  ccerulea ;  Kruis  gras, 
pne  of  the  Panic  grasses,  Panicum  commutatum ;  Haas 
gras,  apparently  Aira  carophylla,  the  silvery  hair-grass ; 
Schaap  gras,  Lappago  occidentalis ;  Akervanie,  Andropo- 
gon  Ivjaracamosa,  the  creeping  fibrous  roots  of  which 
have  a  peculiar  fragrance,  and  are  known  to  most  of  the 
colonists  as  a  preventive  against  the  destruction  of  wear- 
ing apparel,  &c.,  by  moths  and  other  insects ;  Mugge 
gras,  or  Gnat  grass,  Adeno gramma  galioidis. 

Besides  these,  in  a  communication  made  to  the  writer 
in  relation  to  grasses  found  on  the  Zuurveldt,  mention 
was  made  of  one  which,  from  the  description  given, 
seemed  to  be  either  Triticum  repens.  Couch  grass,  or 
Agrostis  stolonofera,  Bent  grass,  Fiorin,  or  Quick,  or 
possibly  A.  vulgaris,  true  Bent  grass, — and  of  what  was 
called  the  Wild  oat,  iDrobably  an  Avena,  of  which  six 
South  African  species  are  described,  so  that  this  may 
be  indigenous,  while  it  is  probable  that  the  other  may 
have  been  introduced. 

Specimens  of  the  Sour  copper  wire  grass,  Erianthos 
argenteum,  were  also  sent. 

But  none  of  these  are  spoken  of  as  good  pasture 
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grasses,  and  the  following  have  heen  sent  as  specimens  CAPE  COLOKY 
of  grasses  which  are  altogether  worthless  as  pasture  : 
Stink  gras,  Andropogon ;  Trunk  gras,  Melica  dendroides. 

Of  indigenous  grasses  which  may  be  usefully  em- 
ployed to  an'est  drifting  sands  none  are  better  than  the 
Pyp  gras,  Ehrliartia  gigantea. 

Other  grasses  which  are  more  or  less  spoken  of  in 
the  colony  are  the  Berg  gras,  the  Naaea,  the  Kruppel 
or  Krukel  gras,  and  the  Gar,  the  Tua,  or  Twa  gras,  but 
of  these  the  writer  has  not  seen  specimens  to  enable  him 
to  identify  them. 

Attention  has  been  called  of  late  to  the  adaptation  of  Bromus. 
the  BroiiuLs  unioloides  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  South 
Africa.  The  writer  obtained  some  seeds  from  Baron 
von  Mueller,  Government  Botanist  at  Melbourne,  which 
he  sent  to  iVirs.  Barber,  who  afterwards  wrote  :  '  The 
grass-seed  that  was  sent  from  Australia,  Bronius  unio- 
loides, has  turned  out  to  be  the  same  Bromus  that  we 
have  here.  It  grows  upon  nearly  every  homestead  on 
the  frontier,  but  it  is  not  indigenous,  so  it  must  have 
found  its  way  to  this  country  from  Australia  a  good 
many  years  ago.  We  have  often  wondered  where  it 
came  from.  It  is  a  most  useful  and  valuable  grass,  but 
it  does  not  thrive  in  the  "  velt,"  but  round  about  our 
homesteads,  where  the  soil  is  rich,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  cultivation.' 

Amongst  the  herbs,  bushes,  and  shrubs  found  on  the 
Zuurveldt  are  the  Kanna  bush,  Garoxijlon  salsola  ;  Bestje, 
described  as  a  grass-like  rush,  very  tough,  and  of  no  use 
as  fodder ;  Sieben  jahriges,  or  everlasting  flowers,  Seli- 
chrysum ;  Zuurknollen  ;  Wagenboom,  Protea  grandiflora ; 
Kreupelboom,  Leucospermicm  conocarpum ;  and  occa- 
sionally a  dwarf  acacia. 

Among  the  pasture  herbs  of  the  Karoo  is— and  it  is 
the  predominent  plant — the  Schaap  bush,  one  o£  the 
CompositEe ;  but  the  portion  sent  was  insufficient  to 
enable  one  to  determine  the  genus ;  another  is  the 
Ganna.  With  specimens  of  these  there  have  been  sent 
specimens  of  the  Kleine  brak  bosche,  Karee  bosche, 
Dagga  bosche,  Roode  opslag — apparently  either  a  Her- 
mannia  or  a  Maheryda — and  the  T'nante,  from  eating 
of  which  when  the  seed-pods  are  on  the  plant  numbers 
of  goats  and  kids  die.    It  is  the  Lessertia  annularis. 
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CAPE  COLONY  Another  plant  poisonous  to  cattle  but  eaten  by  them 
rpi^^j  is  the  Magow,  or  Makouw,  a  shrub  or  bush  growing 

Magow.  in  the  country  south  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  between 
Tsamasetchu  and  Motlomoganyani.  It  is  said  to  be 
fatal  to  oxen,  but  harmless  to  some  other  cattle.  It 
is  more  probable  that  at  certain  seasons  it  is  eaten 
by  oxen  with  poisonous  effect,  and  that  at  other  times  it  is 
not  eaten,  or  eaten  sparingly,  and,  it  may  be,  along  with 
counteracting  food.  It  grows  in  the  valleys  character- 
istic of  the  district  and  in  depressions  of  the  surface 
underneath  which  water  is  retained  at  a  little  depth. 
It  is  the  dread  of  travellers  in  those  parts  in  spring. 
At  this  season  the  Bushmen  are  in  the  habit  of  firing 
the  grass,  that  the  new  herbage  may  attract  the  game. 
This  plant  is  the  first  to  spring  up,  and  it  attains 
its  growth  before  the  grass  is  long  enough  to  be  grazed 
by  cattle,  and  then  it  is  eaten  by  cattle  for  want  of 
better  food.  But  when  the  grass  has  grown  the  danger 
is  past,  as  then  the  cattle  eat  only  the  grass,  eschewing 
the  Magow. 

There  has  also  been  sent  a  specimen  of  pasture 
herb  which,  though  not  poisonous,  is  said  to  be  worth- 
less. It  is  the  Wilde  rooi  gras  ;  this,  though  grass-hke 
and  called  a  grass,  is  a  Trefoil  or  Clover,  TrifoUum  an- 
gustifolmm,  the  narrow-leaved  trefoil.  Its  appearance 
may  readily  lead  to  its  being  mistaken  for  a  grass,  but 
the  leaflets,  though  elongated  and  grass-like,  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  constitute  a  trifohate  leaf, 
while  its  reddish  flower  is  not  like  that  of  the  grasses, 
nor  its  fruit  like  that  which  is  seen  on  them. 


South  African  Plants  remarkable  for  their  Appearance 
and  Structure. 

Not  a  few  of  the  plants  of  South  Africa  have  arrested 
the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  scientific  students  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  by 
the  singularity  of  their  general  appearance  or  of  some- 
thing connected  with  them,  though  there  was  nothing 
attractive  either  in  the  colouring  and  shape  of  their 
flowers  or  in  the  flavour  of  their  fruit. 

Thus  is  it  with  some  which  may  be  described  generally 
as  cactus-like  plants.    What  are  frequently  mistaken  in 
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the  colony  for  cacti  belong  to  a  very  different  order.  CAPE  C3LQMY 
They  are  EuphorbisB,  or  Spurge-plants,  and  they  may  be  Euphorbise. 
known  at  once  by  puncturing  or  scratching  the  skin, 
when  a  white  milk-like  juice  will  appear,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  cactus ;  and  while  the  flower  of  the  cactus  is 
like  that  of  the  prickly  pear,  the  flower  of  this  is  almost 
inconspicuous  and  peculiar.  The  sap  of  the  Euphorbia 
may  be  utilised  as  a  substitute  for  indiarubber  in 
making  waterproof  cloth,  and  in  insulating  electric  con- 
ductors. It  has  been  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  for  lighting  houses,  and  it  may  yet  be  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  ebonite,  vulcanite,  and 
other  materials  now  obtained  from  vulcanising  india- 
rubber. 

jN"ot  unlike  in  appearance  to  some  of  the  species  of 
Euphorbige,  or  Spurge-plants,  known  in  the  colony  as 
Melkboshes,  is  the  Stapeha,  or  Carrion  flower.  Of  these  TheCarrion 
there  are  upwards  of  seventy  species  found  in  the  ^'lower. 
colony  of  the  Cape.  They  are  succulent  and  cactus-like, 
but  they  bear  near  the  root  a  star-shaped,  lurid-coloured, 
and  sometimes  offensively-scented  flower,  from  which 
latter  circumstance  it  has  received  in  some  parts  of  the 
colony  a  characteristic  designation,  as  elsewhere  it  is 
known  as  the  Carrion  flower. 

But  the  smell  of  the  Carrion  flower  is  by  no  means 
so  offensive  as  that  of  some  of  those  allied  to  the  Jackal's 
kost.  These  are  aU  parasitical,  leafless,  or  scaly  fleshy 
plants,  with  large  flowers  and  scarcely  any  stems.  The 
Jackal's  kost,  called  by  the  Hottentots  Kauimp,  is  known 
to  botanists  as  Aphyteia  Hydora.  It  grows  parasitically 
on  the  roots  of  one  of  the  succulent  Euphorbia,  in  the 
Bokkeveld,  Hantam,  near  Hex  River,  and  in  some  other 
places  in  which  it  was  found  by  Thunberg.  It  has  also 
been  found  near  Worcester;  and  it  was  found  on  a 
species  of  Navelwort,  Cotyledon  orhiculata,  by  Mundt. 
According  to  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Harvey,  the 
stem  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
simple  or  once  or  twice  divided,  the  greater  part  under 
ground  ;  the  flower  is  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
externally  of  a  dull  brown,  areolated  irregularly — the 
segments  internally  of  a  fine  rose  red,  which  is  also  the 
colour  of  the  flesh,  and  which  fades  first  to  a  deep  blood 
colour,  and  finally  a  reddish  brown.    The  smell  is  very 
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CAPE  COLONY  strong,  and  something  resembling  that  of  decayed  roast 
beef,  or  of  some  of  the  fungi. 

Tirucalli.  j)r.  Poppe  mentions  that  the  Euphorbia  on  which  . 

it  is  found  is  E.  Tirucalli,  and  that  it  was  at  first  mis- 
taken by  Thunberg  for  a  fungus.  It  bears  a  fruit  which 
has  the  form,  size,  and  taste  of  a  potato — this,  like  that  of 
the  earthnut,  is  subterraneous.  He  speaks  of  it  as  beihg 
of  a  reddish-brown  tint — very  mealy,  and  when  roasted 
under  embers  very  palatable.  Some  animals,  and  more 
especially  the  porcupine,  are  fond  of  it.  Similar  in  some 
respects  to  this  is  the  Hypolejns  sanguinea,  found  near 
Capetown  and  Wynberg,  Sarcophyte  sanguinea,  as  it  was 
named  by  Sparmann,  the  Ichthyosma  Weinmannii,  as 
it  was  named  by  Schleidery  and  the  Mystropetalon,  a 
plant  found  at  Hoouw  Hoek  Pass,  and  at  the  Caledon 
baths. 

Sarcophyte,  The  Sarcophyte  grows  parasitically  on  the  roots  of 
the  Essenhout,  Eckbergia  Capensis,  and  on  a  species  of 
Acacia,  Acacia  Gaffra,  in  the  district  of  Albany  and 
Uitenhage.  It  is  described  as  a  much-branched  fleshy 
plant,  with  innumerable  minute  flowers;  the  stem  is 
from  nine  to  ten  inches  high,  one  inch  or  more  in 
diameter,  and  dull  flesh-colour  or  reddish.  The  stameni- 
ferous  flowers  and  the  pistiliferous  grow  on  diS'erent 
plants  ;  the  former  are  purplish  in  colour  ;  the  concrete 
fruit  resembles  a  mulberry. 

The  other  name  given  to  it,  Ichthyosma,  is  given  from 
its  smelling  strongly  of  fish. 

The  Mystropetalon  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  this 
plant,  which  the  Jackal's  kost  and  the  Hypolepis  do  not 
— the  order  of  Balanophora-like  plants— and  by  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  it  was  described  as  Balanophora  Capensis  ; 
the  others  belong  to  the  order  of  Cistusrapes.  It  also 
is  a  parasite.  The  stem  is  described  as  simple,  fleshy, 
densely  imbricated  with  linear  spatula-like  scales,  and 
ending  in  a  dense  spike  of  flowers.  Pistiliferous  flowers 
grow  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  spike,  stameniferous 
on  the  upper  ;  there  are  three  bracts  under  each  flower  : 
one  anterior  and  two  lateral.  The  name  is  compounded 
ofmystron,  a  spoon,  and  2}eialon,  a  petal,  and  is  given  in 
reference  to  the  segments  of  the  flower  being  spoon- 
shaped. 

There  are  two  species,  M.  Polemanm,  Harv.,  tound  at. 
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Hoonw  Hoek,  in  wliicli  the  anterior  bract  is  spatnla-  GAPE  COLOHY 
shaped,  and  the  pistiliferous  flowers  tubular ;  and  M. 
TJwmii,  Harv.,  found  at  the  Caledon  baths,  in  which 
that  bract  is  broadly  oblong,  and  the  pistiliferons  flower 
subglobose.  The  flower  has  the  stem  about  six  inches 
high  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the 
bracts  are  orange-coloured  ;  the  anterior  one  is  densely 
bearded  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  carmine  colour.  The 
latter  has  a  stem  from  six  to  eight  inches  high,  and  from 
half  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  anterior  bract  is  of 
nearly  equal  breadth  throughout,  and  is  bearded  only  at 
the  apex  and  along  the  prominent '  keel ;  it  also  is  of  an 
orange-colour ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  dark  brownish  or 
dull  I'ed. 

"While  the  designation  MelJchosch  is  given  to  the  Melkbosch. 
Euphorbiacege,  or  Spurge-plants,  it  is  applied  to  any 
plant  having  a  milk-like  sap,  amongst  which  are  many 
belonging  to  the  same  order  as  the  Stapelia,  or  Carrion 
flower.  About  thirty  genera  of  these  are  to  be  found 
at  the  Cape,  and  of  many  of  them  there  are  several 
species  ;  amongst  others  are  the  BaviaanstouWyOrMo-akej. 
rope,  the  Tondelboom,  the  Gomphocarpus,  and  the  beau- 
tiful climbing  Microloma, — all  of  them  interesting  to  the 
observer  of  unusual  forms. 

Still  more  remarkable  for  its  appearance  is  the  The 
Elephant's  Trunk,  found  in  Namaqualand,  the  Adenium  f 2^^°*'* 
Namaquanum,  and  some  similar-looking  plants  found 
farther  to  the  North.    The  Bushman  name  of  this  plant 
is  Hurip,  preceded  by  a  click. 

A  curious-looking  plant  met  with  much  more  fre-  The 
quently  than  the  Elephant's  Trunk  is  the  Elephant's  ^^ephant's 
Foot,  which  is  also  called  Hottentot's  Bread,  Teshidinaria 
jElephantipes.  It  belongs  to  the  same  order  as  the  Tarn. 
There  are  more  than  one  species  of  it  found  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  colony.  They  may  be  found,  accord- 
ing to  their  age  and  species,  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
the  bottom  of  a  wineglass  to  that  of  a  chair,  succulent, 
tuberous,  excrescent-like,  perennial  growths,  divided  into 
compartments  hke  the  back  of  a  tortoise,  whence  the  plant 
has  received  its  generic  name  of  Testudinaria.  In  general 
at  lies  an  inert  and  apparently  lifeless  mass,  but  annually 
it  shoots  forth  twining  and  trailing  slender  branches, 
which  are  much  divided,  and  bear  the  leaves  and  flowers. 
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In  this,  as  in  tlie  herb  Paris,  Paris  quadrifoUa,  and  some 
other  plants,  we  find  reticulated  leaves  on  a  monocotyle- 
donous,  endogenous  plant,  manifesting  in  combination 
characteristics  of  very  different  classes  of  plants. 

The  mention  of  the  Elephant's  foot  suggests  the 
propriety  of  making  mention  of  the  Tumboa,  or  Wei- 
witscMa  mirabilis,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Walfish  Bay, 
which  looks  like  two  fat  hams  placed  side  by  side,  with  a 
long  green  streamer  stuck  into  each,  and  a  bunch  of  red- 
coloured  small  pine-cones  stuck  in  between  them,  com- 
bining in  itself  peculiar  characteristics  of  several  plants 
which  are  widely  separated  in  scientific  classifications  of 
these.  A  scientific  description  of  the  plant  by  Dr. 
Hooker  is  given  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society,'  vol.  xxiv.  A  more  popular  account  of  it  is 
appended  to  the  '  Report  of  the  Colonial  Botanist '  for 
18G4. 

In  addition  to  these,  a  class  of  plants,  remarkable 
more  for  the  shape  of  their  fruit  than  for  aught  else  con- 
nected with  them,  may  be  mentioned ;  one  of  these  is 
the  Grapple  plant,  Vncaria  procumbens.  Another  is  the 
Martynia,  an  annual,  with  hairy  stems  and  leaves,  and 
large  flowers,  with  a  very  ofiensive  odour,  and  long  curved 
horns  proceeding  from  the  capsule,  by  which  it  may  at 
once  be  known.  In  the  Grapple  plant,  which  belongs  to 
the  same  orderwith  this— the  Bignoniads,  or  Bignoniacete 
— the  capsular  fruit  is  like  two  crabs  joined  back  to  back, 
with  hooked  claws  projecting  from  the  lower  surface  of 
each,  ready  to  catch  hold  of  whatever  may  come  against 
them.  They  are  hard  and  dry,  measuring  about  two 
inches  across  ;  and  woe  betide  the  ox  whose  lip  or 
tongue  may  happen  to  be  caught  by  one  of  its  hooks. 

Hooks,  thorns,  and  prickles  may  be  considered  to  be 
characteristic  of  numerous  South  African  plants.  A 
stranger  caught  by  the  prickles  of  the  Asparagus  soon 
learns  the  import  of  its  name,  Wagt  een  heetji — wait 
a.wee— for  before  he  has  disentangled  himself  from  these 
he  has  been  caught  by  others,  and  he  must  wait  a  little 
before  he  can  get  away ;  and  the  ox-horn-like  prickles  of 
the  Doornboom  will  tell  him  that  the  tales  he  hears  of 
thickets  through  which  even  horses  cannot  pass  are  not 
altogether  incredible.  The  colonists  speak  not  only  of 
the  Doornboom,  but  of  the  Haaken  Doorn^  and  of  the 
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Haak  en  steek  Doom,  having  both  hooked  and  straight  CAPE  COLONY 
thorns  ;  and  Dr.  Kirk  is  said  to  have  playfully  classified 
the  thorns  seen  by  him  as  those  which  scratch  the  skin, 
those  which  tear  the  flesh,  those  which  tear  the  clothes, 
and  those  which  tear  both  clothes  and  flesh. 

There  is  one  of  these,  called  the  Sickle  thorn,  of 
which  it  is  told  that  it  bears  a  leaf  like  that  of  the 
acacia,  but  it  grows  like  the  briar,  sending  out  from  the 
root  or  stem  long  runners  or  shoots  to  the  height 
of  upwards  of  two  feet,  and  are  armed  with  enormous 
thorns,  which  wherever  they  catch  make  a  fearful  cut. 
Cattle  driven  over  it  come  out  covered  with  blood  about 
the  nose,  and  after  a  little  experience  neither  lash  nor 
shout  will  induce  them  to  face  it.  The  skin  of  neither 
ox  nor  horse  is  proof  against  it ;  and,  cutting  to  the 
quick,  it  will  bring  up  short  in  a  moment  a  horse  en- 
gaged in  the  elephant  hunt,  causing  the  hapless  rider  to 
fly  over  its  head. 

Tree-ferns  may  also  claim  some  notice  here.  Of  these  Tree  Ferns, 
there  are  two  South  African  genera,  the  Cyathea  and 
the  AlsophUa.  The  former  may  be  recognised  by  the 
sori  being  at  the  forking  of  the  veins  of  the  frond,  and 
completely  covered  ;  the  latter  by  their  being  at  the  base 
of  the  veins,  and  the  spor  cases  are  compressed  in  such  a 
.way  that  the  ring  is  obliquely  vertical. 

The  very  great  girth  of  the  trunk  of  the  Baobab  or  Monkey- 
Monkey  bread,  Adansonia  digitata,  makes  it  more  re-  Bread, 
markable  than  does  its  fruit.  It  has  fr-equently  been 
seen  ninety  feet  in  circumference.  The  writer  has  the 
measurement  of  one  which,  the  trunk  alone,  was  up- 
wards of  150  feet  in  circumference,  giving  an  average 
diameter  of  fifty  feet,  though  not  perfectly  round. 

Mention  may  be  made  also  of  the  Kaffir  brod,  the  The  Kaffir 
Encephalartos  or  Zamia,  one  of  the  Cycads  ;  of  a  species 
of  date.  Phoenix  incUnata,  one  of  the  palms ;  of  the 
Mangrove,  Rhizopliora  mucronata,  found  on  the  sea-shore 
near  Port  Natal ;  and  of  the  allied  tree,  Bruguiera  gym- 
norhiza,  found  in  the  same  region. 

The  Mangrove  having  been  mentioned,  this  suggests 
that  reference  may  be  made  in  the  same  connection  to 
the  Screwpine,  which  is  also  found  in  the  interior. 

The  KusM  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  smooth  dark  grey- 
coloured  bark,  and  dark-coloured  oblong  leaves  ;  but  the 
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CAPE  COLONV  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  tree  is  a  reservoir 
Tree  with  water  in  the  heart  of  the  trunk  of  many, 
trunk  re-  Mr.  Chapman  first  saw  this  tree  when  he  and  his  com- 
Bcrvoir.  pany  were  suffering  from  thirst.  Observing  one  of  his 
native  servants  placing  forked  boughs  against  a  tree  and 
preparing  to  climb,  he  asked  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
'  Look  for  water,'  was  the  reply.  The  man  having 
mounted,  cried  '  Here  it  is.'  The  hard  wood  had  decayed, 
leaving  a  very  deep  hole,  which  yvas  almost  closed  at  the 
top  apparently  by  the  spreading  arch  of  subsequently 
formed  bark.  The  water  filling  the  well,  probably  from 
rain,  was  thus  protected  against  loss  by  evaporation. 
One  of  the  companions  of  the  man  cutting  then  a  twig 
or  shoot  from  the  root,  cut  through  the  bark  of  this  at 
two  places  two  feet  or  thirty  inches  apart,  treated  this 
as  boys  in  Europe  treat  branches  of  alder,  of  which  they 
wish  to  make  whistles,  beat  and  pressed  it ;  and  drawing 
out  the  wood  like  drawing  a  sword  from  its  sheath, 
lie  handed  up  the  bark  to  the  man  aloft,  who,  using  this 
as  a  suction-pipe,  soon  quenched  his  thirst,  and  made 
way  for  the  others  in  succession  to  do  the  same. 

Frequently  did  Mr.  Chapman  while  travelling  avail 
himself  of  the  supply  of  water  thus  retained. 

Between  the  Victoria  Tails  of  the  Zambesi  and 
Daka  these  trees  are  found  in  clusters,  sometimes  ten 
feet  in  circumference,  and  of  a  much  greater  height 
than  the  other  trees  of  the  forest-country  around.  They 
generally  grow  in  clumps,  in  the  higher  portions  of  the 
country. 

Fruit  pods.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  Mashashangama,  and 
the  Mporotla  or  Peopisa,  remarkable  for  their  fruits. 
The  fruit  of  the  former  is  a  pod,  three  feet  long,  contain- 
ing large  broad  beans,  placed  transversely  and  close  to- 
gether ;  and  not  a  few  other  trees  remarkable  for  their 
pods — square,  broad,  wood-like  in  texture — might  be 
mentioned.  The  capsules  of  the  Mporotla  are  like  long 
pods — but  like  with  a  difference — and  they  give  a  singular 
appearance  to  the  tree,  hanging  from  the  branches  like 
so  many  cucumbers  or  sausages,  or  immense  dip-candles, 
three  feet  in  length. 
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Natural  History,  Sport,  &c. 

•  It  -would  require  a  separate  treatise  to  do  anytHng  CAPE  COLONY 
like  justice  to  tliis  part  of  our  subject,  and  the  very  — 
extent  of  the  materials  at  our  disposal  will  necessitate  a  tent  of  the 
somewliat  cursory  treatment.  subject. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  the  larger  mamma- 
lia so  abundant ;  and  although,  with  advancing  civili- 
zation, the  more  conspicuous  of  the  wild  animals  have 
retreated  farther  and  farther  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent,  their  traces  are  still  to  be  met  with  in 
various  parts  of  the  Colony,  and  what  has  been  called 
the  world's  great  hunting-ground  is  sufficiently  near  its 
borders  to  give  special  interest  to  the  subject.  Mr. 
Hall,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  informa- 
tion given  under  this  head,  says  : — 

'  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Distribu- 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  browsed  on  the  proteas  and  tion  of 
heaths  wHch  clothed  the  skirts  of  Table  Mountain  ;  the  "^^"^^^ 
lion  crouched  in  the  reeds  of  the  Liesbeek,  and  the  hip. 
popotamus  gambolled  in  the  waters  of  the  Salt  River. 
The  hypna,  within  the  memory  of  many  living,  served 
as  a,  nightly  scavenger  to  our  streets,  and  a  resurrec- 
tionist to  our  churchyards  ;  while  troops  of  baboons 
levied  black  mail  on  the  vineyards  of  Table  Valley.  The 
splendid  blaauwbok,  or  roan  antelope,  was  found  on  the 
hill-sides  of  Swellendam ;  the  blesbok  and  quagga  grazed 
on  the  downs  of  Caledon  ;  whilst  the  rude  pictures  in 
the  Bushmen's  caves  of  Graaf-Reynet,   Albany,  and 
Queen's  Town  show  that  the  giraffe,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  was  well  known  to  the  then  savage  inhabitants 
of  the  Sneeuwberg,  the  Winterberg,  and  the  Stormberg. 
All  these  animals  have  since  retreated  far,  far  away,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  hytena  tribe,  the  smaller  ante- 
lopes, and  a  few  ostriches,  are  rarely  to  be  found  within 
the  Colonial  boundary.    All  the  larger  mammalia  are 
rapidly  receding  before  the  march  of  civilization,  the 
hysena,  jackal,  and  wild  dog  alone  keeping  their  ground, 
and  prowling  as  actively  as  ever,  in  the  character  of 
ovicides,  on  our  thinly  inhabited  sheep-farms,  or  making 
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CAPE  COLONY  the  nigM  re-eclio  with  their  howls  while  growling  over 
'-^^^  the  garbage  cast  on  the  dunghills  of  a  frontier  outpost 
The  Lion  (Felis  leo,  Linn.).— Tunes  are  changed  since 
the  early  Dutch  settlers  at  the  Cape  wrote  in  their  journal 
It  appeared,  this  night,  as  if  the  lions  would  take  the 
fort  by  storm.'    The  lion-hunter  must  go  far  afield  for 
his  priy ;  some  few  years  ago  he  might  still  be  met  with 
in  Bushmanland,  lying  north  of  the  Beaufort  division 
and  in  themost  eastern  portions  of  the  divisions  o^Q^eenj 
Town  and  Albert,  and,  very  occasionally,  m  British  Kat- 
fraria,  in  the  Free  State,  and  in  thinly  settled  parts  of 
Natal  the  Transvaal  Republic,  Great  Namaqualand,  and 
BeSuanaland.   At  tha?  time  the  Bontebok  flats,  north 
of  the  Amatola  mountains,  now  forming  part  ot  the 
Queen's  Town  division,  was  a  famous  hunting  groundfoi 
lions  and  many  a  grizzly  male  has  fallen  there  a  victim 
to  the  rifierof  the  frontier  Nimrods.    Such  '  big  game 
ire  however,  no  longer  to  be  met  with  in  these  localities. 
Recentlunte'rs  haveSoticed  a  curious  change  produced  in 
the  habit  of  the  lion  on  the  borders  oi  oivih^^i^^-  In 
the  far  interior,  where  he  roams  tree  and  unmolested,  his 
oud  roar  is  he^rd  at  nightfall  and  in  the  -rly  mornuig 
reverberating  among  the  hiUs  ;   but  when  guns  are 
pSy,  and  the  constant  passing  of  traders  waggons 
Tas  dkturbed  the  quiet  of  ^^^^ -r^r^tst'Sice 
seems  to  have  learned  the  lesson  that  safety  I^^^Yp  ™; 
Though  his  footprint  may  frequently  be  l^^l  ^^^'^^' 
fountains  at  Lokaron  or  Boatlanama,  and  he  some- 
times even  venture  to  carry  away  an  ox  from  a  waggon 
snan  he  rarely  or  never  makes  his  presence  known  by  his 
roar '  which  would  only  have  the  effect  of  f rightenmg  off 
Sew  timid  antelopiupon  which  all  ^ove  oi^V^e^^^^ 
ins  his  larder  may  depend,  or  of  betraymg  his  where 

I^?iormen  the  Dutch  Wfonnedthis  settlement  on 
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Colony  sliow  how  universally  they  were  distributed.  CAPE  COLONY 
Now,  however,  they  are  almost  extinct  in  the  Cape  ^ 
Colony,  and  only  a  few  exist  in  the  dense  forests  lying 
east  of  the  Enysna  and  Plettenberg's  Bay,  and  also 
in  the  rugged  jungles  of  the  Addo  bush,  between  the 
Zuurberg  Mountains  and  the  Sunday  River.  Traces  of 
their  old  paths,  and  heaps  of  their  gigantic  bones,  are 
still  commonly  found  in  the  thickets  of  the  Great  Fish 
River  bush.  A  writer  in  the  'Cape  Monthly  Magazine,' 
in  some  interesting  notes  on  natni'al  history  in  South 
Africa,  speaks  of  the  various  species  of  mimosa  as  forming 
the  favourite  food  of  the  elephant,  particularly  the 
Acacia  horrida,  flourishing  on  the  damp  grounds  bor- 
dering the  rivers.  The  manner  in  which  they  obtain  the 
bark  for  mastication  leads  to  an  observation  upon  one  Curious 
mode  in  which  the  elephant  uses  his  tusks  for  his  own 
requirement  not  previously  recorded.  An  examination 
of  the  stems  of  trees  that  have  been  deprived  of  their 
bark  shows  them  to  be  scored  by  deep  furrows,  made 
by  the  elephant  stabbing  with  his  tusks  against  the  tree, 
and  then  ripping  up  the  bark  as  high  as  he  can  reach. 
By  this  proceeding  his  food  hangs  in  long  ribbons,  which 
he  quietly  munches  at  his  leisure  ;  and  the  loose  ends  of 
the  portion  left  dangling  from  the  skin,  being  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  tow,  are  evidence  of  the  patient 
mastication  by  which  the  juices  and  nutritious  matter 
have  been  extracted. 

The  Bhinoceros  (Bhenoster  of  Dutch  colonists). —  The  Rhino- 
There  are  still  a  great  many  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
Great  Namaqualand,  the  northern  part  of  the  KaKhari 
and  Bechouanaland,  and  the  country  along  the  Limpopo, 
and  they  must  at  one  time  have  been  very  numerous  in 
the  colony.  There  are  certainly  three  and  possibly  four 
distinct  species — (1)  The  Bhinoceros  licornis  (Linn.),  the 
common  black  rhinoceros,  with  two  horns  of  unequal 
length,  once  roaming  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town ;  (2)  the  Bhinoceros  iceitloa  (A,  Smith),  or  black 
rhinoceros,  with  two  horns  of  nearly  equal  length  ;  (3) 
the  Bhinoceros  simtts  (Burchell),  or  common  white  rhino- 
ceros; and  (4?)  the  Bhinoceros  OsioeUii  (Gray),  perhaps 
a  second  species  of  white  rhinoceros.  The  two  black 
rhinoceroses  browse  upon  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees  while 
the  white  species  is  a  grazing  animal. 
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CAPE  COLONY  The  Hippopotamus  (H.  ampMlius,  Linn.)  is  still 
numerous  in  all  the  rivers  which,  intersect  the  seacoast 
of  Kaflfraria,  from  tlie  Keiskamma  to  the  Zambesi, 
although  probably  tlie  march,  of  civilization  in  Britisli 
Kaffraria  has  disturbed  them  in  th.e  waters  of  that  region. 
Five-and-twenty  years  ago  they  were  numerous  in  the 
Great  Fish  River,  and  a  few  may  still  be  found  there. 
They  are  more  numerous  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Orange 
River,  and  are  said  to  abound  in  vast  numbers  in  the 
Leambye,  Chobe,  Tonka,  and  other  rivers  of  the  Ngami 


The 
Buffalo. 


The 
Giraffe. 


The  Cape 
Leopard. 


—  o — 

The  Buffalo  (Bubalus  caffer,  Sparrm.)  is  no  longer 
to  be  found  within  the  Colonial  boundary,  except,  per- 
haps, in  the  great  forest  of  the  Knysna,  the  Addo  bush, 
and  the  Fish  River  thicket.  It  is  seldom  seen  upon  the 
open  plain,  but  prefers  a  woody  and  bushy  country,  such 
as  the  thickets  of  Damaralandor  the  wooded  hills  of  the 
Limpopo  and  its  tributaries. 

The  Giraffe  (Gamelopardalis  Gimffa,  Gmel.)  has  long 
since  retired  before  the  tide  of  Colonial  emigration,  and 
is  not  to  be  met  with  south  of  Kolobeug.  A  tradition 
exists  among  the  Hottentots  that  it  was  once  very 
numerous  in  the  Amaebi,  or  Thorn  Country,  now  part 
of  the  division  of  Queen's  Town,  and  its  form  may  be 
seen  deposited  in  many  of  the  Bushman  caves  on  the 
eastern  frontier.  The  giraffes  brought  to  Europe  come 
generally  from  Nubia,  and  Sennaar. 

The  Cape  Leopard  (Felis  pardus,  Linn.)  is  found 
throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Africa, 
from  the  Atlas  to  Cape  Agulhas,  and  occasionally  visits 
even  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town. 
Leopards  generally  haunt  deep-wooded  ravines  and. 
thickets,  and  climb  trees  with  great  facility.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  often  seen  on  the  naked  flats  and  kaiTOOs 
of  the  Ulterior.  Young  baboons  are  stated  to  be  a 
favourite  repast  of  theirs.  When  wounded  they  are 
very  dangerous  to  approach. 

Many  other  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  genus  'felis' 
are  also  common  in  South  Africa. 

The  Cheetah  or  Hunting  Leopard  (Guejmrda  jubata, 
Schreb.)  is  also  found  in  South  Africa,  but  is  not  a 
common  species  in  any  known  district. 

HyfBnas  do  not  recede  much  at  the  advance  of  civili- 
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zation,  but  continne  to  liang  on  the  outskirts  of  the  CAPE  COLONY 

cattle-kraals  and  sheep-farms.    This  gives  to  them  more   

practical  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  colonist  than  Hyltias. 
that  attaching  to  larger  and  more  formidable  wild 
beasts.   Within  the  Colony  both  the  brown  and  spotted 
hyenas  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  '  wolf,' 
which  by  their  savage  greed  has  become  a  synonymous 
term  for  rapacity  and  destructiveness.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  cowardly  brutes,  and  manifest  an  instinctive 
dread  of  man.     On  bright  moonlight  nights  it  is  a 
favourite  amusement  (and  a  very  useful  one)  to  pick 
them  off  as  they  come  prowling  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sheep  and  cattle.    The  writer  in  the  '  Cape  Monthly 
Magazine'  before  referred  to  describes  night  ambuscades 
with  the  relish  of  a  keen  sportsman,  'and  adds  a  horrible 
detail.    '  We  also  proved  the  cannibal  propensity  of  the 
beast,  as  a  hy^na  that  may  have  been  shot  in  the  evening 
was  sure  to  be  devoured  by  his  companions  before 
morning  ;  and,  from  our  beds,  arranged  along  the  camp- 
fire,  we  might  hear  the  wretches  holding  horrible  carni- 
val over  the  dead  body  of  their  comrade,  laughing  the 
while  their  discordant  laugh  with  demoniacal  glee.'  In 
wet  and  cold  weather  they  grow  very  ferocious,  and  even 
venture  into  native  huts  and  carry  off  young  children. 
At  night  travellers  on  horseback,  or  in  bullock- waggons,' 
sometimes  become  aware  of  these  animals  quietly  follow- 
ing them  to  avail  themselves  of  any  accident  for  a  meal. 
There  are  two  South  African  species,  viz.  the  Eycena 
crocuta  (Erxl.)  or  tiger-wolf  of  the  colonists ;  and  the 
Hycena  brunnea  (Thunb.),  or  strand-wolf,  resembles  in 
appearance  a  small  hytena,  but  actually  presents  cha- 
racters  which  indicate  a  relationship  to  the  dogs  and 
viverrce. 

^  Another  very  remarkable  animal  is  the  Cape  Hunt- 
ing Dog  {Lijcaan  pictus,  Temm.),  the  Hijcetia  venatica  of 
Uurchell,  which  combines  to  a  great  extent  the  structure 
oi  the  dog  and  hyaena. 

The  aard-wolf  (Proteles  cristahis,  Sparrm.)  is  peculiar 
to  the  Cape.  It  is  said,  and  if  true  it  is  a  somewhat 
singular  fact  in  corroboration  of  the  received  classifica- 
tion,  that  the  common  domestic  dog  seems  to  have  an 
instinctive  recognition  of  the  affinity,  and  acknowledges 
the  relationship  science  has  established  between  him  and 
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liis  -wild  congener.  Accompanying  the  -waggons  of 
hunting  parties,  there  is  generally  a  miscellaneous  col- 
lection  of  dogs,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  running  do-wn 
or  bringing  to  bay  -wounded  game ;  and  -when  these  are 
hounded  on  to  chase  the  'Wilde  Hond '  (L.pidus),  the 
encounter  is  alleged  to  terminate  in  a  friendly  and 
brotherly  reconnaissance,  and  after  putting  mutual  inter- 
..  rogations,  by  means  of  their  olfactory  senses,  they  sepa- 
rate -with  an  air  of  its  being  quite  a  mistake,  and 
without  the  faintest  demonstration  of  hostilities,  though 
the  same  dogs  evince  the  greatest  animosity  towards  the 
common  hycena. 

Jackals  (Ganis  mesomelas,  Schreb.)  are  found  univer- 
sally dispersed  over  the  whole  of  Soutb  Africa,  acting 
as  useful  scavengers,  and  as  convenient  game  for  Colonial 
sportsmen,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  CapeTo-wn. 

Quagga  and  Zelras.—Tlie  quagga  and  zebras  (wilde 
paard  of  the  colonist)  belong  to  the  genus  Equus,and 
are  found  in  immense  herds  on  the  plains  of  the  Yaal 
River,  and  as  far  south,  sometimes,  as  the  divisions  of 
Cradock  and  Graaff-Reinet.  There  are  two  distinct 
species  of  zebra,  of  whicb  one  (E.  Zebra,  Linn.)  in- 
habits mountainous  regions  only,  while  the  other  (ii. 
Burchelln,  Gray),  like  the  Quagga  (E.  Quagga,  Linn.),  is 
found  on  open  plains.  These  animals  were  formerly 
numerous  on  the  eastern  frontier,  on  the  Quagga  Mat 
near  Bushman  River,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ba- 
tburst,  in  Lower  Albany. 

A7itelopes.—ln  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  so  many 
varieties  of  the  antelope  family  found  as  m  South  Africa, 
from  the  stately  black-buck  down  to  the  diminutive 
blaauwbok,  or  pigmy  antelope.    Not  less  than  twenty- 
seven  species,  many  of  which,  however  are  found  m 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  are  reckoned  soutli  ot 
of  south  latitude.    Of  these  the  largest  are  the  eland 
(Boselaplim  Oreas,  Pall.),  not  now  found  withm  the 
limits  of  Cape  Colony,  but  still  met  with  in  the  western 
parts  of  Natal,  and  more  plentiful  in  the  Zulu  country, 
the  Transvaal  territory,  the  Kalihari,  Bechouanaland, 
and  the  Ngami  regions.    It  was  once  very  common  in 
every  part  of  the  Cape  Colony,  as  the  numerous  locali- 
ties called  by  its  name  testify.    The  eland  together  with 
the  koodoo,  gemsbok,  and  springbok,   are  antelopes 
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which  can  exist  almost  without  water,  as  long  as  there  CAPE  COLONY 
is  any  sap  in  the  herbage.  The  koodoo  (Strepsiceros 
Kudzi,  Gray)  is  a  noble  antelope  with  magnificent  spiral 
horns.  It  was  fonnd  in  small  numbers,  as  late  as  1848, 
in  the  thickets  of  the  Fish  River  busb,  but,  we  believe, 
has  been  since  quite  extirpated  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
except  a  few,  perhaps,  in  the  Zitzikamma  forest.  They 
are  found  generally,  more  or  less  numerous,  in  all  the 
wooded  or  bushy  regions  north  of  the  Orange  River,  and 
in  the  difficult  country  between  the  Umzimvoobo  and 
Natal.  The  sable  antelope  (Mgocerus  niger,  Harris), 
first  described  by  Captain  Harris,  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  rare  species,  not  met  with  until  we  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Limpopo,  200  miles  north  of  Kolobeng,  and  forms 
one  of  the  greatest  prizes  a  sportsman  can  secure,  even 
in  that  region  so  prolific  of  game.  The  roan  antelope 
leucophce^is,  Pall.)  is  also  becoming  very  scarce.  A 
few  are  still  found  in  Moshesh's  country,  among  the 
rocks  of  the  Maluti,  and  from  thence  along  the  monn- 
taias  to  the  Limpopo  regions ;  it  is  also  called  the  bastard 
gemsbok.  The  pallah  (^jp?/ce?-os  melampus,  Licht.)  is 
found  in  Bechouanaland  and  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
KaUhari,  but  seldom  south  of  the  Yaal  River.  It 
extends,  however,  west  as  far  as  Damaraland.  It  is  also 
called  the  roodebok.  The  steinbok  {G.  tragulus),  grys- 
bok  (0.  melanotis),  ourebi  (S.  scoparius — bleekbok  of 
colonists),  duyker  (C.  mergens),  blaauwbok  {G.  pyg- 
■mcBMs),rhebok  (P.  capreolus),  rietbok  (E.  arundmaceus), 
rooderietbok  (E.  reduncus),  andboschbok  (T.  sylvaticus), 
are  found  generally  along  the  coast  regions  of  South 
Africa.  The  graceful  klipspringer  (N.  oreotragus)  in- 
habits the  tops  of  the  most  inaccessible  kloofs  and 
mountains;  the  blesbok  (P.  albifrons),  the  bontebok  (P. 
pygarga),  the  gnu  (G.  gnu),  the  sassaby  (P.  lunata),  the 
hartebeest  (A.  caama),  and  thebriadled  gnu  (C.  gorgon), 
are_  all  found  in  troops  on  the  wide-spreading  plains 
which  reach  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Magalies- 
bergen,  and  south  to  the  Vaal,  and  thence  across  the 
Orange  River  to  the  divisions  of  Graaf-Reynet,  Coles- 
berg,  and  Cradock. 

^"^"if^se  migratory  troops  of  the  graceful  springbok  Districts 
(6r.  euckore)  also  cover  these  plains  as  well  as  the  '^^liich 
northern  slopes  of  the  Meuweveld  and  Bushmanland  at 
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CAPE  COLONY  certain  seasons  of  tlie  year,  when  pasture  is  scarce  in 
'  the  Kalihari  regions.     In  November  1858  countless 

troops  invaded  even  the  sterile  pastures  of  Little  Nama- 
qualand.  The  curious  gemsbok  (0.  gazella),  supposed 
to  be  the  real  exponent  of  the  fabulous  unicorn,  is  found 
within  the  Colony,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Hope 
Town  division,  and  along  the  Orange  River,  even  to  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  common  in  Great  Nama- 
qualand.  L  few  bonteboks  are  still  preserved  in  the 
Bredasdorf  and  Swellendam  divisions  on  private  farms. 
The  waterbok  (K.  elUpsiprymnus)  and  the  lechee  {A.  lechee) 
are  found  only  in  the  northern  part  of  Bechouanaland 
and  in  the  marshy  country  near  Lake  Ngami.  A.  female 
specimen  of  the  latter  was,  in  1859,  to  be  seen  in  the 
Governor's  garden  in  Cape  Town,  with  many  others 
of  the  antelope  tribe. 

We  append  from  the  '  Cape  Monthly  Magazine,'  of 
Aug.  1873,  a  full  list  of  South  African  antelopes,  and  a 
description  of  their  horns. 

Table,  showing  the  different  Antelopes  found  in  South  Africa,  and 
descriptions  of  their  horns  and  native  names. 

[Adapted  from  '  Cape  Magazine'  for  Aug.  1873.] 

Antelopes.  1 .  'KQoAQQ{Strepsiceros  Kudu,  Gray). — Spiral  horn.  Section  rather 
circular,  full  grown  ;  there  are  two  complete  revolutions  ;  tips  white  ; 
measuring  along  the  ridge  fifty  to  sixty  inches.  Common  in  Trans- 
vaal; a  few  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  less  thickly  inhabited  por- 
tions of  Cape  Colony,  such  as  the  Fish  Eiver  and  Olifants  Hoek 
Bosch.    (Eechlongole  of  Matabili.) 

2.  G  emsbok  (  Oryx  gazella,  Linn.).— Horns  stand  upward,  slightly 
outward  and  backward.  Section  nearly  circular,  half  the  length 
annulated.  Thirty-eight  to  forty  inches  long.  AVestern  portion  of 
Cape  Colony,  along  Grange  River,  and  near  Colesberg. 

3.  Sable  Antelope,  or  Black  Buck  {Mgocerus  niger,  Harris).— 
Horns  sweep  round  in  graceful  curve  until  the  points  nearly  touch 
the  back,  annulated  to  within  six  inches  of  point.  Section  rather 
flat.  Length,  thirty-six  to  forty  inches.  Found  between  Transvaal 
and  Zambesi  Kiver.    (Not  named  by  natives.) 

4.  Roan  Antelope  (Mgocerus  leucophmus,  Pallas).  —  Bastard 
Gemsbok  of  colonists.  Length  of  horns,  thirty-six  to  thirty-eight 
inches.    Section  and  curve  same  as  No.  3.    (Etak  of  Matabili.) 

5.  'Ei&ndi  {Boselaphus  Orcas,  Pallas).— Thick  spiral  horn.  Sec- 
tion within  a  circle  upward,  slightly  outward.  North  of  Orange 
Eiver  and  Kalihari  Desert.  Seldom  found  within  Cape  Colony, 
except  on  frontier  of  Natal.    (Impoofo  of  Kaffirs.) 
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6.  Waterbok  (Kobics  ellifsiprymnus,  Ogilby). — Horns  sweep  up-  CAPE 

■ward  and  outward,  points  turn  inward.    Length,  twenty-eight  to   

thirty-four  inches.    KafFraria,  Natal,  Transvaal,    Lake  Ngami. 
(Phitomok  of  Matabili.) 

7.  Lesser  Waterbok  {Adenota  lechee,  Gray). — Leehe  of  Living- 
stone and  Baines.  Length  of  horns,  twenty-foiir  to  eighteen  inches. 
Section  within  a  circle. 

8.  Hartebeeste  {Alcelaphits  Caama,  Cuv.V — Horns  grow  upward 
aud  slightly  outward  for  two-thirds  the  length,  points  lead  at 
right  angles  backward.  Length,  twenty-two  to  twenty-live  inches. 
Free  St^ite,  Bontebok,  Flats  on  top  of  Wiuterberg  L.  (Caama  of 
Bechouanas.) 

9.  Bastard  Hartebeeste  or  Sayssaybe  {Damalis  lunatics,  H. 
Smith). — Horns  curve  upward  and  outward  in  lunate  form.  Length, 
twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  Annulated  to  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  point.    North  of  Transvaal.    (Says-sabe  of  Bechouanas.) 

10.  Pallah  {jEpyceros  Melampus,  Licht.). — Horns  bent  upward 
and  outward,  points  upward.  Section  elliptical.  Three-fourths  of 
length  annulated.  Length,  twenty-two  to  twenty-six  inches.  North 
of  Transvaal,  Kalihari.    (Paala  of  natives.) 

11.  'Bontehok  {Damalis  p^ffarga,  Pallas). — Horns  sweep  upward 
and  outward,  points  upward.  Length,  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches. 
Annulated  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  point.  A  few  are  yet 
preserved  in  Bredasdorjo  district.  Free  State. 

12.  Blesbok  {Damalis  albifrovs,  Burchell).— Horns  nearly  the 
same  as  Bontebok.  Length,  fifteen  to  sixteen  inches.  Free  State 
Transvaal.    (Nunni  of  Bechouanas.)         ■  ' 

13.  ^^rmghok  {Gazella  Euchore,  Licht.).— Horns  shaped  like  a 
Jew's-harp.  Annulated  to  within  three  inches  of  tips.  Length, 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  Northern  portion  of  Cape  Colony,  Free 
State,  Bechouanaland.  (Isepe  of  Bechouanas.) 

14.  Boschbok  or  Bushbuck  {Tragelaphus  Sylvaticus,  Sparrm  )  — 
Spiral  horns,  grow  upward  and  slightly  outward.  Length,  ten  to 
twelve  inches.  Northward  frbm  Mossel  Bay  along  East  Coast  and 
into  Natal.  Two  or  three  varieties  are  said  to  exist.  The  wounded 
animal  uses  horns  as  a  weapon  of  offence. 

15.  Eheebok  (Pe^m  ca^reo^a,  Licht.).— Horns  straight,  pointins 
Tipward,  annulated  for  half  of  their  length.  Length,  nine  to  ten 
inches.    AH  over  Cape  Colony.    (Peeli  of  Matabili.) 

16.  Eietbok  {Eleotragus  arundinaceus,  Shaw).— Horns  bent  up- 
ward and  outward,  points  inclined  forward,  annulated  for  two-thirds 
of  length.  Length,  ten  to  twelve  inches.  North-east  portion  of 
Cape  Colony,  Kafifraria,  Natal.    (Inghalla  of  Matabili.) 

17.  Small  Eietbok  {Eleotragus  reduncus,  Pallas).— Horns  stand 
npright,  tips  bent  over  forward,  three-quarters  length  annulated 
bamo  range  as  other  Eietbok. 

^J^'  -^7'  ^^^f^'^.^F:  "-'f i'allas-Var.).-Horns  bent  up- 
ward and  forward,  half  the  length  annulated.   Length  seven  inches 

MaTabihO  '^"^  (Nagor  of 

f'^'l'!^"'^^^ ^coparius,  Schreb.).— Horns  stand  up- 
right,  slightly  inclined  backward  at  tips,  annulated  at  baso.  Length, 
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CAPE  COLONY  four  to  five  inches.    North-east  portion  of  Cape  Colony,  Fish  Eiver 
  Bush.    (Subokoo  of  Matabili.) 

20.  Tlmkev  {Cephalophus  Mergeiis,  liKht.). — Horns  grow  upward 
and  outward,  annulated  at  base.  Length,  four  inches.  Same  range 
as  last.    (Impoon  of  Matabili.) 

21.  Steinbok  {Calotragus  tragulus,  Afz.). — Horns  stand  upward 
and  slightly  outward,  sriiooth.  Length,  four  to  five  inches.  All 
over  Cape  Colony.    (Eoolah  of  Matabili.) 

22.  Klipspringer  {Nanotragus  oreotragus,  Gmel.). — Horns  wide 
apart  at  base,  stand  straight  up,  smooth.  Length,  three  to  four 
inches.    AU  over  South  Africa. 

23.  Grysbok  {Calotragus  melanotis,  Afz.). — Smooth  horns,  stand- 
ing upward,  outward,  and  slightly  inclined  backward.  Length, 
three  to  four  inches.    Along  the  coast  of  Cape  Colony. 

24.  Blaauwbok  (Bluebuck)  or  Kleinebok  {Cephalophus  pygmmus. 
Linn.).— Horns  grow  upward  and  slightly  outward,  two-thirds 
length  annulated.  Length,  two  inches.  Along  East  coast  of  Colony, 
along  edge  of  Bush. 

25.  Rooiche.— Horns  same  as  Bluebok.    Found  in  Transvaal. 

26.  Gnu  or  Wildebeest  {Caidblepas  Gnu,  Gmel.).— Horns  benfc 
forward  and  downward,  points  bent  at  an  acute  angle  upward. 
Length,  twenty-six  inches.  Free  State  plains,  Transvaal.  (Kokoon 
of  Bechouanas.)  ,^ 

27.  Brindled  Gnu  or  Bastaard  "Wildebeest  {Catoblepas  Gorgon, 
H.  Smith).— Horns  bent  outward,  points  bent  over  at  acute  angles 
towards  each  other.  Length,  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  Transvaal, 
Free  State.    (Impatoomo.of  Matabili,  Gnu  of  Hottentots.) 

Buffalo  {Biibalus  caffer,  Sparrm.).— Very  massive  horns,  which 
cannot  be  easily  moved  from  pith,  bending  downward  and  outward, 
points  sweep  upward  and  inward.  Length,  thirty-four  inches.  Span, 
';  thirty-seven  to  forty  inches.    Bushy  parts  of  Cape  Colony,  JNatal, 

Transvaal.    (Balcolokolo  of  Matabili.) 

(Notice.— Fov  preservation  from  worm  all  horns  should  be  re- 
moved as  early  as  possible  from  pith,  and  well  saturated  with  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  or  arsenical  soap.  The  pith  may  be 
sawn  short  and  treated  the  same  way,  and  the  horns  may  then  be 
refixed  on  same.  The  horns  of  Buffalo,  which  are  not  easily  removed 
from  pith,  require  great  care  in  preserving  from  worm.  Horns  ot 
the  Wild  Antelope  should  never  be  scraped  or  polished,  but  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  natural  state,  if  possible  with  the  skull  attached.) 


Birds. 


The  omitlaoloa-y  of  Soutliem  Africa  lias  met  witli 
ilSho-  considerable  attention  from  the  time  of  Le  VaiUant 
logy.         until  now.    In  recent  times  the  list  of  South  ^ncan 
birds  has  been  mnch  enlarged  by  the  laboiu's  ot_  bmith, 
Layard,  and  Andersson.    Layard's  catalogue  includes 
702  species,  and  Andersson's,  which  only  gave  birds 
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found  north  of  tlae  Orange  Eiver  in  Damara  and  Great  CAPE  COLONY 
Namaqnaland,  428,  while  Dr.  A.  Smith's  '  Illustrations  ' 
comprise  114  species,  many  of  them  before  undescribed. 
We  would  refer  our  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
subject  to  the  authors  we  have  mentioned  above,  a^nd 
can  here  only  notice  a  few  of  the  principal  birds,  some 
of  which  are  not  peculiar  to  Southern  Africa,  but  found 
more  or  less  all  over  the  continent. 

'    The  Ostrich  (Struthio  Gamelus,  Linn. — Sti'uysvogel  of  The 
colonists). — In  the  time  of  Kolben  ostriches  were  so  Ostriclu 
numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  that  a 
man  could  hardly  walk  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without 
seeing  one  or  more  of  these  birds.    It  is  found  in  the 
present  day,  thinly  sca.ttered  over  many  parts  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  in  the   Piquetberg,  Malmesbury,  and 
Caledon  divisions,  in  Namaqualand  and  Clanwilliam, 
the  northern  parts  of  TJitenhage,  Beaufort,  Colesberg, 
and  Graaf-Reynet ;  and  a  few  in  the  dunes  in  the 
vicinity  of  Port  Elizabeth.    In  October  1858  a  flock  of 
twenty  or  thirty  were  seen  in  the  Koeberg,  a  few  miles 
from  Cape  Town.     But  the  regions  from  which  we 
receive  our  principal  supply  of  feathers  are  the  dry 
deserts  north  of  the  Orange  River.    Many  farmers  pre-  ~* 
serve  these  birds  on  their  farms ;  and  their  domestication 
and  annual  plucking  has  proved  profitable,  since  the 
best  feathers  range  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas  a  pound 
in  the  European  market,  although  those  from  the  domes- 
ticated bird  are  not  considered  equal  to  those  from  the 
wild  animal.  (See  on  this  subject  a  separate  chapter,  pp. 
217~228.) 

Mr.  Gurney  has  described  the  South  African  Ostrich 
as  distinct  from  the  North  African  bird,  under  the 
designation  of  S.  australis ;  but  the  differences  he  notes 
are  very  slight,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  proved  to  be 
constant.  Andersson  recognised  two  distinct  species  of 
ostrich  m  N"amaqualand,  the  second  species  (Birds  of 
Bmiaraland,  pp.  251-2)  being  distinguished  by  the 
hen  being  jet-black,  like  the  cock.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  blackness  of  the  hen  which  Andersson 
described  was  either  a  case  of  melanism  or  of  assumption 
ot  the  male  plumage,  both  of  which  are  known  to 
occur  among  various  birds. 

The  birds  of  prey  (Accipitres)  are  numerous,  in- 
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CAPE  COLONY  eluding  tlie  Bearded  Vulture  {Gufaetus  nudipes,  Bretm), 
■gjj.^g         the  Arend  of  colonists,  the  Black  Aasvogel  (Otogyps 
prey.         Auricularis,  Daud.),  Common  Aasvogel  (Gyps  Fulvus, 
Gmel.)-   There  are  several  varieties  of  eagles,  including 
the  Black  Eagle  (Aquila  Vulturina,  Daud.),  many  of 
them  fishing  eagles ;  many  Hawks  and  Falcons,  and  the 
well-known   Secretary  bird  (Sagittarius  Serpentarius, 
Gmel.)-    Among  many  species  peculiar  to  South  Africa 
we  may  mention  here  the  Honey  Guides  (Indicator  and 
minor,  Sparmmanni,  Steph.),  the  Stanley  and  Wattled 
Cranes.    The  Francolin  Partridges  are  represented  by 
no  less  than  ten  peculiar  species  (including  the  so-called 
'Pheasant' — F.  clamator,  Temm.).     Guinea-fowl  and 
Quail  also  abound,  and  the  Bustards  ('Paauw'  and 
'  Knorhaan')  are  nine  in  number,  six  being  confined  to 
South  Africa.    The  largest  of  these  is  the  Kori  Bustard 
or  '  Gom  Paauw  '  (Fupodotis  cristata,  Scop.),  the  adult 
male   of    which  often  weighs  from   30   to   35  lbs. 
Ducks,  Wild  Geese,  Plover,  of  several  varieties,  are  all 
numerous  along  the  coast  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
large  vleis  in  the  interior.  As  a  rule  the  smaller  African 
birds  are  not  famed  for  song,  but  rather  for  the  bril- 
:  liancy  of  their  plumage;  the  Golden  or  Emerald  Cuckoos 
(Chnjsococcyx  splendidiis,  G.  R.  Gray,  and  Lamprococcyx 
cupreus,  Bodd,  andKlaasii,  Less.)  are  particularly  sought 
after  on  this  account  by  collectors  ;  many  of  the  King- 
fishers.  Sun-birds,  and  Finches  also  have  very  beautiful 
plumage.    A  very  good  collection  of  South  African 
birds  will  be  found  in  the  South  African  Museum, 
special  attention  having  been  given  to  that  class  of 
animals  by  the  late  curator,  Mr.  B.  L.  Layard. 

Eeptiles. 

Reptiles.  The  class  Beptilia  is  well  represented  in  South 

Africa,  especially  in  the  lizards  and  snakes.  Forty-five 
species  of  the  former  (belonging  to  thirty  difi"erent 
genera),  and  forty- three  of  the  latter  were  enumerated 
by  Dr.  Gray  in  the  British  Museum  Catalogues  of  1843 
and  1858.  Of  the  Tortoises  or  shield  reptiles  (Ghelonia) 
thirteen  species,  including  three  marine  turtles,  are 
known  from  the  region.  Only  one  Crocodile  (Grocodilus 
vulgaris,  Cuv.)  has  hitherto  been  discovered;  it  is 
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common  in  the  rivers  to  the  eastward  and  nortliward  of  GAPE  COLONY 

the  Cape  Colony.  —  

The  largest  South  African  snake  is  the  Python  Pythoc. 
(PytJion  Natalensis,  A.  Smith),  measuring  from  sixteen 
to  twenty-five  feet.  It  was  formerly  found  as  far  to  the 
west  as  the  Great  Fish  River,  where  one  was  killed  some 
fifty  years  ago  by  the  well-known  old  sportsman,  Shef- 
field, near  Cometjies  drift.  The  Python,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Boas,  is  not  venomous.  The  principal  venomous 
snakes  are  the  Cobra  {Naia  Saje),  several  varieties  ;  the 
Ringhals  (Sepedon  licemachates,  Dand.)  ;  Pufi"  Adder 
{Echidna  arietaus,  Merr.),  and  Berg  Adder  (Echidna 
Atropos,  Linn.). 

Among  the  Lizards,  Chamasleons  are  numerous,  as 
well  as  various  rock-haunting  species  of  the  genns 
Gordijlus.  The  largest  is  Varanus  alhogidaris  (Dand.) 
one  of  the  Monitors,  varying  from  2^  to  4i  feet  in 
length.  The  finest  of  the  indigenous  Tortoises  is  Teshido 
pardaks,  common  m  the  midland  and  northern  districts 
of  the  Cape  Colony. 


Amphibians. 

MeYen  Batrachia  of  the  tailless  group  are  recorded 
from  Southern  Africa.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  IS  a  Mud-Toad  (Dactylethra  IcBvis,  Daud  )  which  is 
tongueless,  and  has  pointed  nails  oq  three  of 'the  hind 
toes.  Bufo  panthermus  is  a  large  and  remarkably  hand- 
some  Cape  Toad.  ^ 


Insects,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  expected  (and  indeed  would  be  imnos 
sible  withan  the  limits  of  a  portable  Handbook  such  as 
the  present  work)  that  we  should  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  entomology,  &c.  of  the  wide  regions  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  Our  endeavour  will  accordiuglv  be 
simply  to  indicate  some  of  the  works  which  relate 
specially  to  the  Arthropodous  animals  of  Southern 
ft^r'of  We  '  characteristic 

There  are  but  few  parts  of  the  country  that  present 
any  striking  abundance  of  Insect  life,  "although  the 

N 
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  large.    Botb  as  regards  species  and  individuals  tbere  ia 

a  marked  increase  as  we  proceed  from  the  comparatively 
poor  western  districts  to  the  eastward,  but  this  greater 
abundance  is  chiefly  shown  along  the  coast,  culminating 
at  Port  Natal  in  30°  S.  lat.,  where  indeed  the  entire 
fauna  and  flora  are  essentially  tropical  in  character. 
All  orders  of  Insects  are  well  represented  in  South 
Africa,  but  the  Goleoptera,  or  Beetles,  take  the  lead.  An 
idea  of  their  development  can  be  gathered  from  the  cir- 
cnmstance  that  Boheman's  far  from  completed  catalogue 
of  Wahlberg's  collections  (Inseda  Gaffrarice,  Stockhobn, 
184.8-57)  describes  1,064  kinds  of  beetles.  Among  the 
most  numerous  coleopterous  tribes  in  the  country  are  the 
predaceous  Ground-beetles  (Geoc^ep/ia^ra) ,  the  Rose-chafers 

or  Flower-beetles  {Getonudce—ihe  subject  of  an  elaborate 
memoir  by  Macleay  in  Sir  A.  Smith's  Illustrations  of  the 
Zoology  of  South  Africa),  and  the  Weevfls  {Bhyncho- 
phora)    The  order  of  Bugs  and  Cicadas  {Eemiftera)  has 
been  treated  very  fully  by  another  distinguished  Swedish 
entomologist,  Stal,  in  his  Hemiptera  Africana  (4  vols. 
Stockholm,  1864-66),  which  embraces  species  from  everjr 
part  of  the  African  continent.    The  order  (Lepidoptera^ , 
comprising  Butterflies  and  Moths,  has,  next  to  the 
Beetles,  received  the  most  attention  ;  but  the  only  work 
specially  devoted  to  South  African  species  oi  the  order 
is  that  on  the  Butterflies  by  Mr.  Roland  Trimen  the 
present  curator  of  the  South  African  Museum  a,t  Cape 
Town  (Bhopalocera  Africce  Australis,  London  a,nd  Cape 
Town  1862-66) .   In  this  book  222  species  are  described, 
but  many  others  have  since  been  discovered.    We  are 
not  aware  that  the  remaining  orders,  Orthoptera  (locusts, 
cockroaches,  &c.),  Neuroptera  (dvngon  &ies  ant-hon 
flies,  &c.),  Eymenoptera  (Bees,  Wasps,  Ants,  &c  ),  and 
Biptera  (two-winged  flies),  have  been  separately  treated 
in  relation  to  South  Africa  exclusively,  but  large  num- 
bers of  South  African  species  have  been  described  with 
others  in  various  scientific  journals  &c.,  and  m  the 
catalogues  issued  from  the  Zoological  Department  of  the 

British  Museum.  .,  -r. .  ,  j.-    i  „„r, 

The  orders  Orthoptera  and  Btptera  respectively  con- 
tain the  most  formidable  of  South  African  insects,  viz 
the  ravaging  Locusts  (several  species  of  the  genus 
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PacJiytyhts)  and  the  notorious  '  Tsetse  fly '  (Glossina  MPE  COLON! 

inorsitans).    It  should  be  observod,  however,  that  the  

tremendous  power  attributed  to  the  bite  of  the  latter  has 
of  late  been  questioned  by  more  than  one  traveller  of 
judgment  and  experience,  and  that  until  more  searching 
experiments  have  tested  the  matter  fully  it  cannot  be 
considered  as  finally  settled.  ■  t- 

The  AracJmida  (comprising  spiders  and  scorpions, 
and  a  few  alhed  groups)  are  fairly  represented.  Scor- 
pions are  numerous  under  stones  and  the  bark  of  trees  ; 
one  large  yellow  Namaqualand  species  attaining  a  length 
of  over  five  inches,  exclusive  of  its  long  chelce,  or  nippers. 
One  of  the  great  ground-spiders  in  the  '  Karroo  '  dis- 
tricts,  belonging  to  the  genus  Mygale,  has  a  body  2-1- 
inches  long ;  and  the  area  enclosed  by  its  long  hairy 
legs  m  their  natural  position  (without  being  straightened 
out)  IS  about  16  square  inches.  The  large  and  wonder- 
fully swift  scorpion-spiders  (Oaleodes)  abound  in  the  dry 
upland  districts.  The  smaller  web-spinning  and  other 
spiders  are  very  numerous  and  varied,  some  being  ex- 
quisitely coloured  and  of  singular  form. 

The  Crustacea  (crabs,  lobsters,  prawns,  etc.)  of  South 
Africa  found  an  able  historian  in  Dr.  Krauss,  of  Stutt- 
gart,  who  made  extensive  collections,  chiefly  on  the  coast 
of  i\atal,  and  m  1843  published  a  catalogue,  with  fi^ires 
and  descnptions  of  the  new  forms,  of  120  species  m 
very  large  or  remarkable  crustaceans  are  known  to 
inhabit  these  coasts,  Scylla  serrata,  the  biggest  of  the 
crabs,  having  a  shell  only  6  inches  by  4. 

The  Myriopoda  (centipedes,  miUipedes,  etc.)  appear 
to  have  been  little  if  at  aU  studied  with  anv  special 
regard  to  Southern  Africa,  though  they  are  numerous 
and  of  varied  forms.  The  larger  species  of  Mus  (miUi- 
pedes)-slow,  harmless  vegetarians-are  conspicuous 
objects  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  but  especially  in 


MoUusca. 


South  Africa  is  undoubtedly  poor  in  this  sub-kin^- 
dom ;  neither  the  exposed  ocean-beaten  coasts  nor  the  dry 
bare  tracts  forming  the  bulk  of  the  country  presenting 
favourable  conditions  for  these  animals.    The  few  and 
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CURE  COLONY  scantily-fed  rivers  are  also  ill-adapted  for  freshwater 

  forms.     In  1848  Professor  Krauss,  the  author  of  the 

treatise  on  Crustacea  above-mentioned,  published  an 
excellent  account  of  the  South  African  shells  (Die 
Siidafrihanischen  Molluslcen,  Stuttgart),  in  which  he 
enumerated  460  species,  giving  descriptions  and  figures 
of  the  new  forms.     Among  marine  shells  the  genera 
most  extensively  represented  ,are  Chiton,  Patella  (lira- 
pets),   Fissurella,   Trochus,   Purpiora,   Buccinum,  and 
Gyfrma.    Besides  these  Gasteropoda  there  are  various 
Cep/mZopoc^a,  and  notably  the  exquisite  'Paper  Nautilus,' 
Argonauta  Argo,  which  is  common  ;  and  of  the  strangely 
constructed  SracMopoda  three  species  (of  the  genus 
Terehratula)  are  recorded.    The  Bivalves  (LamelUbraii^ 
cJiiata)  of  the  sea  chiefly  appertain  to  the  genera  Do7iax, 
Venus,  Area,  and  Mytilus  (mussel)  ;  but  four  species  of 
oyster  are  found  (of  which  Ostrea  tuherculatais  excellent 
for  the  table),  besides  a  'pearl  oyster'  (Ayicida  sp.) 
which  produces  numerous  pearls  of  an  inferior  descrip- 
tion.   The  land  shells  number  39  (exclusive  of  17  fresh- 
water species)  and  belong  mainly  to  the  genera  ^wZimMS, 
Eelix,  Ptipa,  and  Achatina.     The  last-named  genus 
consists  of  the  handsomest  and  largest  of  the  known 
land  shells. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  ns  to  touch  upon  tlie 
Vermes,  Uchinodermata,  or  other  lower  sub-kingdoms  of 
animals ;  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  simply 
observing  that  those  of  onr  readers  who  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  collecting  such  organisms  will  hnd  their 
labours  amply  repaid  in  a  region  where  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  the  groups  m  question. 


Fishes. 


The  South  African  fishes  have  not  hitherto  been 
fully  treated  of  in  a  separate  work,  but  forty-one  species 
are  described  and  figured  in  Dr  (afterwards  Sir)  A. 
Smith's  '  Illustrations.'  The  ed,ihle  fishes  of  the  Capo 
received,  however,  the  special  attention  of  the  late  Dr. 
L  Pappe  (one  of  tho  original  trustees  of  the  South 
African  Museum,  and  Colonial  Botanist),  who  published 
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a  synopsis  of  the  species,  from  which  the  following  list  CAPE  COLONY 
is  drawn  up  : —  —  


Scientific  Name 

Cape  Name 

Description 

TaiGLIDJE. 

Trig  la  Capensia 

Eed  Gurnard 

Flesh  firm  but  palatable. 
Caught  in  summer -nath 
hook.  Notvery common 
in  Table  Bay. 

Trigla  Peronii 

ScOEPENIDjE. 

Sebastes  Capensis 

Grey  Gurnard 
Jacob  Evertsen 

Flesh  equal  to  that  of 
the  preceding  species. 

So  called  from  a  Dutch 
captain,  with  a  red  face 
and  projecting  eyes.  A 
highly-prized  fish  for 
the  table.  Common  in 
Table  Bay. 

Scbastes  maculatits 
Sciana  holclepidota 

Sancord 
Kabeljouw 

A  delicious  fish,  not 
\oiy  Luiiiuiuu.  v^augnt 
chiefly  in  winter. 

A  large  fish,  two  to  three 
feet  long.  Is  one  of  the 
staple  fishes  for  salting 
like  cod,  for  export  to 
the  Mauritius  and 
other  markets. 

Otolithus  (Bqiiidcns 

GfifilHpplr 

ijarge  tisn,  about  three 
feet  long.  Flesh  dry 
and  fit  for  salting. 
Common  along  the 
coast. 

TJmhrina  Capensis 

Baardmannatjie 

jvtputeaa  ueiicious  iisn. 
Caught  in  False  Bay 
during  summer. 

CJieUodactylus  fas- 
ciatus 

Stcunvisch 

A  good  table  fish,  caught 
by  the  hook  in  Table 
Bay,  where  it  is  not 
very  abundant. 
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Scientific  Name 


Cheilndactylus  hm- 
chydactylus 


SPABlDiE. 

Sargus  Hottentotitis 


Sargua  Ca'pensis 


Chrysophrys  glohi- 
ceps 


Chrysophrys  laiiceps 


Chrysophrys  crhti- 
ceps 


Cape  Name 


Poempelmoesje 


Hangeberger 


Hottentot  Fish 


Stompnetis 


Eoode  SteeB- 
brasem 


Eoman 


Chrysophrys  gihhi- 
cejps 


Pagrus  laniarius 


Poestop 


Dageraad 


Description 


Flesh  tender  and  •whole- 
some. Caught  at  Green 
Point  amongst  the 
rocks. 

Common  in  Table  Bay. 
Much  used  for  pickling. 
Caught  -with  hook. 

Caught  with  a  hook  at 
all  seasons  in  Table 
Bay,  and  on  west  coast. 
Length,  12  in.  to  14  in. 

An  excellent  pickle  fish. 
Caught  in  abundance 
in  drag-net  in  summer. 

A  bulky  fish,  often  ex- 
ceeding 34  feet  in 
length.  Much  prized 
as  food,  and  salted  for 
exportation.  Caught  in 
False  Bay. 

One  of  the  most  deli- 
cious of  Cape  fishes. 
Caught  with  hook  and 
drag-net,  near  the  Eo- 
man Eock,  in  False 
Bay,  in  great  numbers. 

One  of  the  choicest  of 
colonial  fishes ;  rare  in 
Table  Bay.  Caught  in 
False  Bay,  Mostert  and 
Fish-hook  Bay. 

Highly  prized.  Not 
caught  in  Table  Bay, 
but  in  the  waters  east 
and  south  of  Cape 
Town. 
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SciButific  !N^8Jii6 

Caue  Name 

Description 

lAtkopiathus  Ca- 
pensis 

Blaauwe  Steen- 
brasem 

Excellent  table  fish,  fit 
for  pickling  and  salting. 
Caught  with  hook  in 
Hout  Bay. 

PageUus  Afer 

Eoode  Kaapsche 
Stompneus 

One  of  the  best  fishes  in 
the  market.  Its  flesh 
•white  and  delicious. 
Caught  with  hook  in 
winter. 

Dentex  rupestris 

Seventy-four 

Considered  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  colonial 
fishes.  Earely  found  in 
Table  Bay.  Caught 
east  of  the  Cape. 

Dentex  CLTgyrozonci 

Silver  fish 

Common  in  Cape  markets 
all  the  year.  Forms 
an  article  of  export. 

Cautkarus  Blochii 

Windtoy 

A  delicious  table  fish. 
vauguG  lu.  winter. 

Cautharus  emargi^ 
natus 

Dasje 

Eare  in  Table  Bay,  but 
common  in  the  bays 
east  of  tha  Cape. 
Highly  esteemed. 

Boops  Salpa 

Bamboes  visch ; 
Stink  visch. 

A  rich  and  delicate  fish, 
but  scarce  in  Cape 
Town.  Caught  in  Sal- 
danha  Bay,  where  it  is 
dried  and  salted.  Feeds 
on  seaweed. 

Squamipennes. 

Pimelepterus  fusciis 

Bastard  Jacob 
Eversten 

Flesh  well  flavoured. 
Caught  in  Simon's 
Bay,  &c. 
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Scientific  Name 

Cape  Name 

Description 

Dipierodon  Capensis 

SCOMBBKIDJE. 

Scomber  Capensis 

Galleon  fish 

XIcLIlLUlvI 

A  good  fish,  but  at  times 
rather  unwholesome. 
Caught  "with  drag-net. 

lllU^li      111  iCUUtSOL* 

Flesh  deemed  by  some 
unwholesome. 

ScomieT  grcx 

iViciwKDrei 

V^/U  IIIIUUIl    ill    ±  dUlC    SJa-J  • 

Not  much  liked,  flesh 
being  greasy. 

Thyrsites  Atun 

Snoek 

A  voracious  fish,  caught 
in  large  quantities  and 
salted  for  exportation. 

Lichia  Amia 

Leervisch 

Taken  occasionally  in 
iaoie  xJay.  xiesn  ury 
and  not  much  esteemed. 

Temnodon  saltator 

Elftyisch 

Young  fish  esteemed 
great  dainties.  Caught 

in   T'qViIo  T^qtt  In  mim« 

111     XaULtS   X>ctv    XIA  SUUl* 

mer. 

Caranx  trachurus 

Bastard  Mackerel 
Maasbanker 

Flesh  well  formed  and 
wholesome.   Caught  in 

TirinfoT  at"   Virtf  n    fiTinQ  AT 

Colony. 

Stromateus  Capensis 

Katunker 

A  good  table  fish. 
Caught  with  hook  and 
net  east  of  Table 
Bay. 

Lepidopus  argyreus 

MuGILLrOiE. 

Mugil  Capensis 

Scabbard  fish 
Harder 

Very  rare  in  Table  Bay. 
Eeputed  to  be  excel- 
lent eating. 

This  species  enters 
mouths  of  several  ri- 
vers. Nursed  in  ponds 
it  grows  very  fast 
"Worthy  of  breeders' 
attention. 
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Scientific  Name 


Mugil  multUineatics 


Blennuis  versicolor 
(several  varieties) 

Bagrus  Capensis 


Clupeid^, 

Clupea  ocellata 


Engraulis  encrasi- 
colus 


GrKDTDM. 

Gadus  Merluciua 


XiPHniHIDjE. 

Xiphiurus  Capensis 


PiEURONECTIDJE. 

Solea  vulgaris 

Eaid;e. 
Hhinobatus  annu- 
latus 


Cape  Name 


Springer 


Klipvisch 


Bagger 


Shad,  Sardyn 


Anchovy 


Stokvisoh 
Hake 


King  Klip  fish 


Tong;  Sole 


Zand  Kruiper 


Description 


A  species  of  mullet  found 
in  the  bays  and  rivers 
of  the  colony.  Good 
table  fish.  Commonly 
salted  or  smoked  for 
exportation. 

All  very  delicious.  Flesh 
fat  and  firm  when 
cooked  freshly  caught. 

Flesh  resembling  that  of 
eel.  Less  prized  than 
it  deserves. 


Used  occasionally 
pickled-fish. 


as 


Caught  abundantly,  but 
little  used,  Cape  salt 
being  unfit  for  pre- 
serving it. 

A  recent  visitor  to  the 
Cape,  and  increasing  in 
numbers  annually.  Its 
flesh  delicate,  resem- 
bling haddock.  Salted 
and  dried  for  exporta- 
tion. 

One  of  the  best  of  all  the 
Cape  fishes.  Caught 
■with  hook  amongst 
rocks  in  our  bays. 
Mentioned  by  Barrow. 

Not  common,  but  highly 
prized. 

Eather  scarce  in  Table 
Bay.  Flesh  tender  and 
delicate. 
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Contrasted 
with  Eng- 
lish sport. 


Small 
^gaiue. 
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Scientific  Name 

Cape  Name 

Description 

Eaia  Maculata 
Serramis  Cttvierii 

Spotted  Eay 
Kock  Cod 

A  good  table  fish,  and 
a  forerunner  of  bad 
weather.  Caught  with 
net. 

Frequents  Algoa  Bay. 
Highly  esteemed  as 
food. 

Sport  in  South  Africa. 

English  sportsmen  would  hardly  forgive  us  if  we 
turned  from  the  natural  history  of  South  Africa  without 
giving  some  hints  on  the  present  condition  of  the  country 
in  reference  to  their  favourite  pastime. 

To  those  who  have  never  carried  their  guns  or  rifles 
outside  of  an  English  cover,  who  like  game  to  be  crowded 
under  the  muzzles  of  their  fowling-pieces,  and  whose  idea 
of  shooting  is  an  easy  march  through  heather  or  the 
autumn  stubble  with  a  '  fellow  to  load,'  South  African 
sport  will  have  few  attractions.  But  to  those  who  have 
a  passion  for  more  open  work,  who  are  willing  to  tramp 
it  through  the  bush,  or,  if  necessary,  chmb  the  slopes  of 
the  mountains,  or  are  able  to  keep  in  the  saddle  for  a 
fewdaysandto  gallop  at  the  heels  of  a  rhebok  or  an  ostrich, 
who  can  do  without  Pall  Mall  chops  and  coffee  and  put 
up  with  the  fare  of  the  wilderness — mutton  sometimes 
dusted  with  sand  and  a  rough  shake-down  in  the  home- 
stead of  a  Dutch  boor — South  Africa  will  be,  what  by 
the  genuine  sportsman  it  has  always  been  considered, 
the  best  shooting-ground  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  small  game — 
partridges,  pheasants,  bares,  quail,  and  snipe — in  more  or 
less  abundance,  on  all  the  South  Afi-ican  farms,  besides 
other  birds,  such  as  the  dikkop  and  the  koorhaan,  with 
which  an  Englishman  is  not  familiar.  There  are  wild 
ducks,  wild  geese,  of  beautiful  plumage,  wild  turkeys  (the 
pauw  or  bustard),  on  and  about  the  vleis.  As  a  rule  the 
sportsman  must  wander  far  afield  to  fill  his  bag. 


But 
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Bok-shoot- 
ing. 


there  are  few  farms  wliere  a  tramp  in  the  early  morn- 
ing beside  the  watercourses,  or  in  the  open  patches  of 
long  grass,  or  in  the  thick  bushes  where  the  pheasants 
love  to  hide,  will  not  be  rewarded  with  substantial 
success. 

But  the  specialty  of  South  African  sport  is  the  bok- 
shooting.  The  bok,  as  every  sportsman  knows,  much 
resembles  the  Enghsh  deer,  with  short  sti*aight  or  curved 
horns  instead  of  antlers.  Of  these  there  are  a 
considerable  variety,  and  a  very  great  number  in  every 
district  of  the  Colony  and  on  the  plains  of  the  Free 
State.  Some,  as  the  bushbok,  have  comparatively  short 
necks  and  legs,  with  a  stout,  closely-knit  frame,  standing 
scarcely  higher  than  sheep  ;  others,  as  the  rhebok,  are 
tall  and  stately,  with  long  legs,  long  straight  necks,  and 
straight  horns,  with  an  exterior  twist  at  the  roots. 

The  flesh  of  the  bok  (pronounced  like  our  English 
word  'buck')  makes  very  fine  venison  when  properly 
dressed,  and  the  legs  and  shoulders  of  the  animal  are 
much  esteemed  as  a  relish  when  dried  down  into  biltong, 
a  most  convenient  and  palatable  article  of  diet,  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  colonists.  In  this  form  it  can  be  kept 
almost  any  length  of  time,  and  has  frequently  been 
brought  to  England.  It  is  extremely  nourishing  and 
digestible,  and  can  often  be  taken  by  invalids  when 
other  food  is  rejected  by  the  stomach. 

Sportsmen  ordinarily  use  a  fowling-piece,  loaded  with  Weapons, 
large  shot,  for  bringing  down  the  boks,  which  generally 
lie  tolerably  close,  and  leap  from  the  bushes  as  a  footstep 
approaches.  The  rheboks,  however,  who  keep  in  herds 
and  make  for  the  higher  ground  when  pursued,  afford 
fine  practice  for  the  rifle. 

A  brief  account  of  a  shooting  expedition  to  one  of 
the  South  African  farms  in  the  Caledon  district  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  South  African  sport  than  any  general 
remarks.  The  writer  was  one  of  a  party  of  five  who 
left  Cape  Town,  at  the  invitation  of  a  well-known  and 
hospitable  farmer,  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  for  two  or 
three  days'  bird  and  bok  shooting.  '  The  journey,  in  itself 
a  most  enjoyable  part  of  the  excursion,  was  made  in  a 
colonial  cart,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  and  lasted  two  days 
of  the  week  at  our  disposal.    It  took  us  through  the 


Brief 

narrative  of 
a  shooting 
expedition. 
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CAPE  COLONY  Hottentot's  Holland  Mountains,  via  Sir  Lowry's  Pass, 
and  through  much  picturesque  country  about  the  valley 
of  the  Palmiet  River. 

'  Guns  were  loaded  on  the  way,  for  occasionally  the 
dogs  would  point  for  small  game,  or  a  bok  would  leap 
startled  from  the  roadside.  When  opportunities  for  a 
shot  did  not  take  us  too  far  afield  they  were  eagerly  em- 
braced, and  a  few  birds  hung  in  the  cart  when  we  reached 
our  destination. 

'  The  farm  over  which  we  went  to  shoot  was  a  sheep, 
ostrich,  and  cattle  farm  of  several  thousand  acres.  It 
was  completely  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  a  curved 
mountain  range,  and  on  the  third  by  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Immediately  around  the  homestead  were  patches 
of  cultivated  land  and  some  open  grazing  ground,  but 
on  one  side  the  bushes  which  covered  the  greater  portion 
of  the  farm,  and  which  supply  nourishment  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  as  in  all  sheep  farms,  crept  up  to  the  edge 
of  the  home  field. 

'  It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  wherever  there  are 
bushes  in  South  Africa  there  is  game,  but  a  glance  at 
the  thick  bush  of  this  farm  would  satisfy  anyone  expe- 
rienced in  South  African  travel  that  it  will  be  found 
within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of  the  house  and 
over  the  whole  land.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  square 
miles  of  this  kind  of  country  in  South  Africa  (and  it 
forms  the  vast  proportion  of  the  lowlands)  without 
game. 

'  Eager  for  sport,  we  started  after  luncheon  to  see  if 
we  could  stir  a  bok  in  the  bush  close  at  hand.  Six  in 
number  (for  we  had  been  joined  by  our  hospitable  host), 
we  formed  into  line,  about  fifty  yards  apart,  and  moved 
steadily  and  silently  through  the  bush,  each  man  with 
his  hand  on  the  trigger  of  his  gun,  and  with  his  eye  and 
ear  attent  on  the  bushes.  Before  we  had  tramped  half 
an  hour  a  rush  was  heard  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  line. 
The  nearest  man  fired  a  shot  at  a  bok  as  he  leaped  out  of 
a  large  bush.  It  was  but  a  snap  shot,  and  missed. 
Fortunately  the  animal,  instead  of  running  forward, 
moved  parallel  to  the  advancing  line.  The  second  man 
was'  on  the  alert,  and  had  a  good  chance,  of  which  he 
skilfully  availed  himself.  A  loud  cry  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  wilderness,  and  a  fine  bok  leaped  his  last  leap  high  in 
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the  air.    This  was  our  only  tropby  that  afternoon.    But  GAPE  COLONY 
we  had  drawn  blood,  and  were  content  to  wait  for  the 
morrow. 

'At  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  we  were  astir,  our 
plan  being  to  tramp  for  birds  in  the  morning  when  the 
dew  was  heavy,  and  to  follow  the  boks  on  horseback  after 
breakfast,  when  the  sun  was  up. 

'  Directly  in  front  of  the  farm,  and  winding  through 
tlie  valley,  was  a  line  of  large  green  bushes,  which  marked 
the  course  of  what  might  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  a 
river  in  the  winter,  but  was  now  the  nearly  dried  bed  of 
a  stream,  showing  itself  here  and  therein  pools  and  narrow 
reaches  of  water.  On  either  side  of  this  stream  were  large 
open  spaces  of  rough  grazing  ground,  with  high  tufts  of 
long  grass,  here  and  there  a  low  bush,  or  a  little  marshy 
land  fringed  with  flags.  There  we  shall  find  the  par- 
tridges, grey  and  red- winged,  and  at  this  hour  the  phea- 
sants.  By  the  time  we  return  to  breakfast  the  sun  will 
be  up,  and  the  pheasants  will  be  in  the  bushes.  We  will 
move  along  the  open  at  starting,  and  take  the  river 
course  and  the  high  bushes  as  we  return.  Such  was  our 
resolution.  We  carried  it  out,  and  the  rapid  firing  '  all 
along  the  line'  proved  that  our  programme  was  arranged 
with,  judgment,  whatever  we  might  make  of  it.  The 
birds  were  abundant  and  the  shooting  fair,  and  we  break- 
fasted that  morning  with  a  zest  which  the  best  English 
sportsman  might  envy. 

•After  breakfast  we  were  provided  with  shooting- 
horses,  and  started  for  boks,  skirting  the  sea  store  by  a 
detour,  through  the  broken  ground  under  the  mountains. 
Every  South  African  farmer,  who  is  also  a  sportsman, 
keeps  one  or  more  shooting-horses.  The  animal  is  trained 
to  stop  the  mpment  his  rein  is  dropped,  and  he  stands 
like  a  rock  while  his  rider  fires.  An  experienced  shoot- 
ing-horse needs  no  sign  from  his  master  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  stand.  He  can  hear  the  stir  in  bush  or  cover, 
and  is  alert  and  attent  as  a  dog  scenting  game, 

'  It  was  not  easy  to  find  a  first-rate  mount  for  six 
persons,  but  our  host,  who  was  a  keen  sportsman  and  a 
first-rate  shot,  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  Wo  started, 
riding  abreast  at  about  the  same  distance  as  wo  walked 
the  day  before.  The  sporb  was  soon  most  exciting. 
Within  an  hour  the  line  was  broken  by  hard  rides  after 
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CAPE  COLOHY  wbunded  boks,  sometimes  crowned  •vvitli  success,  some- 
times  otherwise.  By  sun-down  we  returned  to  dinner, 
the  Hottentot  who  rode  with  ns  to  take  charge  of  the 
game  returning  with  as  much  as  his  horse  could  carry, 
and  the  party  bringing  more  besides. 
Spoil  of  the  '  The  slain  boks  are  placed  on  the  back  of  the  horse  with 
chase.  ^j^g  fg^.g  ^^^^  hind  legs,  or  one  of  each,  attached  to  the  strap 
of  the  saddle-girth,  the  strap  passing  through  an  opening 
made  with  the  sportsman's  knife  between  the  sinew  and 
the  leg  bone.  One  of  the  party  in  question  could  tell 
how  difficult  he  found  it  to  bring  home  a  heavy  bok  with- 
out fully  understanding  this  simple  device. 

'  With  scarcely  a  variation  in  the  programme  two 
or  three  days  were  heartily  enjoyed  in  this  way,  the 
party  returning  to  town  with  ten  or  a  dozen  boks  and 
forty  or  fifty  brace  of  birds,  besides  for  the  most  part 
feeding  themselves  with  what  they  had  shot.  The  task 
of  getting  the  game  to  town  was  by  no  means  easy. 
The  weather  was  warm,  and  in  temperature  in  which 
butcher's  meat  would  not  keep  for  twenty-four  hours  it 
was  difficult  to  preserve  even  game  for  town  palates. 
Both  animals  and  birds  were  opened  and  gutted,  and 
then  freely  peppered  to  keep  off  the  fly.  In  addition  to 
which  the  whole,  after  being  tied  to  the  back  of  the  cart, 
■were  coveredwith  a  hght  spray  of  bush  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun's  rays.  In  this  way  we  brought  our  game  to 
town  in  tolerably  fine  condition.' 

This  pleasant  excursion  is  not  referred  to  as  anything 
unusual,  but  as  affording  a  fair  example  of  the  kind 
of  sport  which  may  be  enjoyed  in  almost  every  extensive 
farm  in  South  Africa.  Any  courteous  English  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  have  a  month  or  two's  shooting  in 
the  country  will  readily  be  put  in  the  way  of  getting  it 
either  at  Cape  Town,  Graham's  Town,  or  East  London. 
"Within  a  few  miles  of  either  of  these  places  he  can  find 
a  considerable  quantity  of  game,  to  which  he  can  gain 
access  by  introduction  to  the  farmers  or  Government 
officials.  . 
Larger  Sportsmen  who  fly  at  larger  game,  and  desire  to 

game.  emulate  the  feats  of  Mr.  Gordon  Gumming  and  bring 
home  karosses  and  lions'  skins  and  ivory,  must  go  far 
into  the  interior.  Wild  beasts,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
retire  before  civilization,  and  the  lion  is  almost  driven 
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from  the  Free  State,  and  lias  become  scarcer  in  the  CAPE  COLOHY 
Transvaal. 

Elephants  and  Cape  tigers  (leopards)  may,  however, 
both  be  found  in  the  Colony.  The  latter  have  their 
homes  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and  are  periodi- 
cally hunted  by  the  farmers  whose  flocks  are  most  in 
danger  from  their  depredations.  They  rarely  venture 
far  into  the  plains,  and  have  scope  enough  for  their 
energies  in  hunting  young  baboons  and  boks.  It  is  said  '  Tiger- 
that  tigers  are  always  to  be  found  where  there  are  traces  'hunting.' 
of  baboons,  and  it  is  certain  that  no  mountain  range  in 
the  Colony  is  entirely  free  from  them,  or,  indeed,  likely 
to  be  so  long  as  smaller  game  is  abundant.  A  fine  tiger 
now  in  the  Museum  was  killed  within  four  miles  of  Cape 
Town  not  more  than  eight  years  ago.  A  farmer  residing 
on  the  mountains  behind  Tulbagh,  within  100  miles  of 
Cape  Town,  killed  nine  with  his  own  gun  in  1874. 

Elephants  are   still  found  in  the  Kjiysna  forest 
(district  of  George),  and  a  few  buffaloes  in  the  Kowie 
bush.    Ten  yeai's  ago  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  joined  Elephant 
an  elephant  hunt  in  the  Knysna,  and  his  Royal  High-  hunt 
ness,  who  is  a  first-class  shot  and  a  bold  sportsman,  had  ^^^g^of 
the  good  fortune  to  bring  down  a  fine  animal  with  his  Edinburgh, 
own  gun.   The  chase  and  its  denouement  were  not  a  little 
exciting.    For  two  days  the  royal  party  kept  a  herd  in 
sight  at  intervals,  but  could  not  overtake  them.  At 
length  a  Hottentot  was  sent  forward  into  the  bush  on. 
horseback  to  reconnoitre.     He  reappeared  in  about  an 
hour,  riding  hard  for  his  life  and  shouting   '  Skiet ! 
skiet ! '  ('Shoot !  shoot !')  He  had  come  somewhat  sud- 
denly upon  the  hindmost  of  the  herd,  who  had  turned 
and  chased  him,  bounding  along  with  furious  strides. 
His  Royal  Highness,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  placed 
himself  right  in  the  path  of  the  infuriated  beast,  and 
slowly  raising  his  rifle,  shot  him  between  the  eyes.  The 
elephant  swerved  sideways  with  a  totter,  and  then  re- 
ceived his  coup  de  grace  by  a  shot  behind  the  ear  from 
the  rifle  of  Sir  Walter  Currie,  late  commandant  of  the 
frontier  armed  and  mounted  police.    The  coolness  and 
skill  of  the  Prince,  who  deliberately  placed  himself  in  a 
position  where  a  bad  shot  might  have  been  fatal  to  him- 
Bclf,  were  fully  appreciated  by  the  colonists. 

If  an  African  sportsman  wishes  to  vary  his  amuse- 
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CAPE  COLONY  ment  by  a  turn  -witli  tlie  rod  and  line  on  the  sea  coast, 
p.  ,  he  can  be  accommodated  to  perfection  at  Cape  Town. 

There  is  scarcely  finer  fishing  to  be  found  anywhere  than 
in  Kalk  Bay,  near  Simon's  Town.  Fish  from  fifty  to 
seventy  pounds'  weight  are  not  unfrequently  caught  by  a 
trolling- line  from  the  rocks,  besides  a  considerable  variety 
of  smaller  species,  all  good  for  the  table. 
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SCENERY,    CLIMATE,   AND  METEORO- 
LOGICAL PHENOMENA. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  convey  to  a  stranger  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  South  African  scenery  is  to  describe  the 
country  as  consisting  of  mountains  and  plains,  the  latter 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  bushes  and  traversed 
here  and  there  v^rith  watercourses,  swollen  into  monster 
torrents  in  the  winter,  and  almost  dry  in  the  summer. 
There  is  no  point  of  the  coast  from  the  Kei  to  SaldanhaBay 
at  which  the  interior  can  be  reached  without  crossing  the 
mountains,  and  there  is  no  spot  in  the  Colony  where 
the  traveller  is  out  of  sight  of  mountains — mountains  to 
right  of  him,  mountains  to  left,  mountains  in  front,  and 
mountains  behind.   The  mountains  are  of  peculiar  shape, 
occasionally  flat  at  the  summit  like  an  elevated  plateau, 
and  at  other  times  crowned  with  a  sort  of  rocky  dome. 
Though  there  are  bold  projections  and  towering  and 
more  or  less  pointed  heights,  and  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tain elevations  is  undoubtedly  impressive,  the  traveller 
misses  those  aiguille  peaks  which  are  the  glory  of  the 
Alpine  ranges.   Nothing  can  exceed  in  beauty,  however, 
the  mountain  interiors  of  South  Africa.      The  kloofs 
ravines,  and  precipices  open  with  magnificent  effect  to 
the  traveller's  eye  as  he  pierces  the  heart  of  the  moun- 
tains by  the  passes  through  which  the  colonial  engineers, 
Avith  a  skill  which  would  have  made  their  name  im- 
mortal in  older  countries,  have  cut  roads.    These  roafls 
often  wind  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  through  tiie 
mountain  ranges,  rising  to  a  level  of  several  thousand  feet, 
at  the  edge  of  precipices  and  round  bosses  and  terraced 
heights,  floored  out  into  grotesque  shapes  by  the  wind 
and  rain  of  centuries. 

The  greater  part  of  the  farm  homesteads  arc  situated 
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on  the  slopes  of  tlie  mountains,  or  as  near  to  the  waterslied 
as  may  be.  They  are  generally  surrounded  by  the  blue 
gum  or  oak  trees  and  large  patches  of  cultivated  land, 
which  stand  out  with  refreshing  relief  in  the  vast  tracts 
of  uncleared  country. 

Very  considerable  portions  of  the  Colony  have  a  rich 
and  fertile  appearance.  The  green  slopes  of  Albany  re- 
mind one  more  of  English  scenery  than  perhaps  any 
part  of  the  Colony.  The  basins  about  Queenstown  are 
covered  with  fine  grass,  if  not  with  meadow  turf ;  the 
'  waggon-makers'  valley '  between  WelHngton  and  the 
mountains  is  a  beautiful  spectacle  in  the  fruit  season ; 
while  the  country  about  the  Paarl  and  the  Worcester 
Valley,  beyond  Bain's  Kloof,  with  its  vineyards  and 
cornfields,  arrest  the  traveller's  eye  after  crossing  the 
Karroo.  The  Knysna  Forest,  extending  for  thousands 
of  square  miles,  with  its  magnificent  foliage  sometimes 
covering  the  open  plain  and  sometimes  the  jagged,  ir- 
regular country  on  the  mountain  slopes,  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  objects  in  South  Africa.  It  still  abounds 
with  large  game,  and  was  visited  ten  years  ago  by 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who,  with  a  pluck  spoken  of 
with  admiration  by  South  African  sportsmen,  followed  a 
herd  of  elephants  into  the  jungle  and  shot  two  tine 
animals. 

The  South  African  landscape,  however,  may  be  de- 
scribed as  extended  and  grand  rather  than  rich.  A 
stranger  entering  Table  Bay  in  1864  thus  describes  his 
impressions  : — '  The  morning  brought  me  a  glimpse,  as 
far  as  the  external  appearance  of  the  country  was  con- 
cerned, which  I  shall  long  remember.  We  had  drifted 
considerably  to  the  southward  during  the  night,  and 
entered  the  bay  as  if  coming  from  the  eastward,  follow- 
ing the  bold  shore  of  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  long 
arm  of  Table  Bay.  A  good  deal  of  rain  had  fallen  in 
the  night,  and  a  Cape  winter  morning  broke  clear  and 
fresh  over  one  of  the  most  striking  landscapes  I  had 
ever  witnessed — I  say  striking,  because  there  was  little 
of  the  tender  beauty  of  quiet  pastoral  scenery  with  which 
anEnghshman  is  familiar  in  his  native  land.  Abroad  calm 
lake  of  deep  blue  water  lay  before  me,  edged  with  a  white 
and  curving  shore  of  singular  beauty,  and  surmounted 
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by  bold  rocky  mountaia  ranges.    I  have  never  lost — 
scarcely  changed — the  impression  of  South  African 
scenery  received  that  morning.    I  had  bidden  farewell 
to  the  green  fields  and  valleys  of  Old  England,  the  quiet 
country  lanes  with  the  wild  briar  and  honeysuckle,  the 
meadows  rich  in  the  tints  of  green  and  gold,  the  wander- 
ing inland  rivers  with  the  overhanging  willows  on  the 
banks ;  and  I  had  changed  it  for  a  country  where  the 
was  rich  and  brilliant,  the  atmosphere  surpassingly 
bright  and  clear,  and  the  scenery  bold,  spacious,  and 
grand.    The  long  range  of  mountains  which  completely 
separates  the  peninsula  from  the  mainland,  though  at  a 
distance  of  from  seventy  to  a  hundred  miles,  stood  out 
with  a  sharply-defined  outline  in  the  morning  air,  the 
ravines,  and  watercourses,  and  terraced  heights  appearing 
with  almost  supernatural  distinctness.      The  charac- 
teristic beauty  of  light  in  South  Africa  is  not  seen  in  its 
marriage  with  manifold  forms  of  cloud  so  much  as  in 
the  full  and  even  splendour  with  which  it  penetrates  the 
air.    Distant  objects,  that  in  a  less  brilliant  atmosphere 
fade  away  in  hazy  outline,  stand  out  with  perfect  dis- 
tinctness.    Small  boulders,  cavernous  hollows  in  the 
rocks,  patches  of  bush  at  the  head  of  the  kloofs,  at  an 
elevation  of  two  or  three  thousand  feet,  are  seen  without 
diflaculty.    Let  a  spectator  place  himself  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  Table  Mountain  or  the 
Katberg  m  South  Africa,  and  then  do  the  same  with 
Snowdon  or  Mangerton  in  the  mother  country,  and  he 
will  be  surprised  at  the  contrast  in  the  aerial  perspec- 
tive. The  two  latter  elevations  will  appear  in  more  or  less 
of  hazy  outline  with  details  of  face  and  profile  obscured; 
but  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  South  Africa  the  direction 
of  the  watercourses,  the  curves  of  the  kloofs,  and  indeed 
every  bold  wrinkle  on  the  face  or  slope  of  the  mountains, 
will  be  clearly  discerned.    I  have  sometimes,'  says  the 
same  traveller,  'looked  at  Table  Mountain  at  what 
photographers  would  call  the  sharp  definition  of  every 
iiac  until  the  sense  of  distance  almost  vanished,  and  it 
has  seemed  as  if  I  must  see  a  human  figure  if  it  were 
climbing  the  heights,  or  hear  a  human  voice  if  it  broke 
the  silence  of  the  kloofs.' 

The  air  and  climate  is  as  beautiful  as  the  light— clear 
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CAPE  COLONY   buoyant,  and  dry.    It  acts  like  a  charm  upon  the  im- 
paired  respiratory  organs  of  consumptive  or  asthmatic 
patients,  and  though  not  in  all  cases  effecting  a  cure, 
sufficiently  restores  many  who  could  not  live  in  Europe 
to  enable  them  to  pursue  with  comfort  and  pleasure  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.    In  most  of  the  chief  towns  and 
villages  of  the  Colony  are  to  be  found  persons  in  fair 
health,  some  of  whom  left  England  in  an  almost  hopeless 
condition,  and  others  who  were  quite  unable  to  stand 
the  rio-our  of  an  English  winter.    We  are  persuaded 
that  if  the  climate  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  were 
more  fully  known  and  appreciated  it  would  be  utihsed 
far  more  than  it  is  in  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases.   The  sea  voyage  (now  performed  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  days)  is  one  ot_  tne 
pleasantest  in  the  world,  and  after  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
is  crossed  may  be  called  a  fine-weather  passage  at  any 

season  of  the  year.  .  i   a  r  • 

Though  the  mean  temperature  of  the  South  Atrican 
climate  is  greater  than  England  from  the  entire  absence 
of  very  cold  weather,  the  thermometer,  at  least  m  the 
cooler  portions  of  the  country,  does  not  rise  much  higher 
than  it  frequently  does  in  northern  Europe,  while  the  heat, 
from  its  dryness,  is  far  less  oppressive.  It  is  a  very 
common  circumstance  for  residents  in  South  Africa  to 
complain  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  English  summer, 
froni  the  amount  of  moisture  which  the  atmosphere 

contams^^^^^  of  temperature  so  often  referred  to  in 
connection  with  the  South  African  climate  are  not  nearly 
so  great  as  they  are  sometimes  represented,  while  such  as 
exist  often  assist  the  recuperative  effects  of  the  chmate. 
If  the  invalids  are  careful  the  cool  nights  prove  most  re- 
freshing,  and  enable  the  heat  of  the  day  to  be  borne 
^vithout  difficulty  ;  indeed,  it  is  generally  the  night  heat 
which  is  trying  to  invalids.  In  New  York  for  instance 
the  heat  of  a  "summer  day  is  so  prolonged  through  t  e 
night  as  to  prevent  sleep,  and  try  the  strength  of  the 
Wealthiest  person.  There  is  notiimg  like  this  m  South 
Africa  Near  the  sea  coast,  and  m  the  higher  ground 
UP  country'  the  nights  are  sufficiently  cool  to  a  low  the 
us;  of  both  sheet  and  blanket.    The  fact  that  the  Cape 
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was  for  years  a  sanatorium  for  old  Indians  exhausted  CAPE  COLONY 
with  tropical  heat  proves  that  it  is  not  likely  to  be  very 
ti-ying  to  Europeans. 

With  regard  to  the  localities  most  suitable  for  invalids  Choice  of 
it  is  almost  invidious  to  distinguish  where  so  many  are  locality, 
good.  Much,  too,  must  depend  on  the  experience  of 
the  patient.  The  drier  air  of  the  interior  suits  many 
afflicted  with  pulmonary  disorders  better  than  the  coast 
climate.  Others,  again,  do  better  with  a  larger  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the  refreshing 
sea  breezes  which  temper  the  summer  heat.  The  best 
way  is  to  try  the  coast  first,  and,  if  it  is  found  unsuit- 
able, to  move  to  the  interior. 

The  suburbs  of  Cape  Town — Wynberg,  the  Camp 
Ground,  and  Sea  Point,  as  well  as  Kalk  Bay,  situated  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  half-way  between  Cape  Town  and 
Simon's  Bay — are  frequently  chosen  as  residences  by  in- 
valids. The  air  is  cool  and  delicious  in  the  summer,  and 
though  somewhat  overcharged  with  moisture  in  the 
winter,  is  bracing  and  healthy.  Cape  Town  itself,  en- 
closed by  the  huge  horseshoe  wall  of  Table  Mountain,  is 
not  a  desirable  residence  in  the  summer  time,  the  re- 
flected heat  from  the  mountains  often  remaining  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  night ;  but  the  suburbs  we 
have  named  are  entirely  free  from  this  drawback. 

For  those  who  desire  a  drier  climate,  the  interior,  or 
the  eastern  side  of  the  continent,  will  be  preferred. 
There  the  rain  falls  during  the  summer  months,  generally 
accompanied  with  thunderstorms  more  or  less  violent. 
The  winter  season  is  deliciously  fine,  the  air  clear,  spark- 
ling, and  dry,  and  the  temperature  not  too  cool  for  in- 
valids. The  neighbourhood  of  Grahamstown,  Cradock, 
and  Queenstown  are  particularly  salubrious.  There  is 
no  finer  climate  in  the  world  than  the  plateau  of  Cradock 
and  Queenstown  and  the  plains  of  the  Free  State.  Cra- 
dock is  easily  reached  from  Port  PJlizabeth,  Queenstown 
from  East  London,  and  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal 
from  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and  Durban.  [See 
information  on  Conveyances.]  In  all  these  places  there 
is  comfortable  accommodation  for  travellers. 

Dr.  Ross,  of  Cape  Town,  gives  the  following  admirable 
advice  to  persons  seeking  health  at  the  Cape :— '  The 
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CAPE  COLOHY   more  thorough,  their  capacity  to  enjoy  field  sports  and 
open-air  exercise  the  more  rapidly  are  dispelled  the  ennvA, 
dyspepsia,  and  sense  of  malaise  which  at  all  times  con- 
finement to  a  sick  room  so  rapidly  engenders.    It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  that  visitors  in  deli- 
cate health  should  still  be  strong  enough  to  get  about, 
either  on  foot  or  on  liorselaclc,  and  so  by  frequent  change 
from  place  to  place,  as  the  seasons  revolve,  derive  every 
procurable  benefit  that  the  Colony  can  afibrd  them. 
Even  in  the  vrettest  season  the  porous,  sandy  soil  rapidly 
carries  ofi"  the  torrents  of  water  with  which  the  fields 
are  almost  flooded,  and  nothing  can  be  more  truly  deli- 
cious than  the  balmy  yet  bracing  weather  which  precedes 
and  follows  a  rainy  day  in  winter.'    '  No  climate  in  the 
world,'  says  Dr.  Stovell,  '  could  be  more  beneficial  for 
the  usual  class  of  Indian  invalids  than  a  Cape  winter. 
There  is  an  invigorating  freshness  about  this  season 
equally  delightful  and  beneficial ;  the  moment  the  rain 
ceases  the  clouds  rapidly  clear  away,  and  the  sky  remams 
bright  for  several  days.'    We  may  add  to  these  most 
sensible  remarks  that  invalids  should  avoid  going  out 
when  the  winds  are  unusually  stormy,  as  well  as  just  at 
the  hour  of  sunset,  when  an  uncomfortable  moisture, 
trying  to  invalids,  is  often  difi'used  through  the  atmo- 
sphere. -,r  T    1   T  1» 

The  same  writer  in  the  'Bombay  Medical  Journal 
remarks,  '  That  thougli  the  latitude  of  the  Cape  is  withm 
34°  of  the  equator,  it  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  ot 
places  in  much  higher  geographical  parallels  m  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Its  mean  temperature,  for  in- 
stance, is  that  of  Naples  in  latitude  40°5'  north.  The 
same  remark  holds  good  of  all  places  m  the  temperate 
zone  of  the  southern  hemisphere  compared  with  the 
northern,  so  far  as  dependence  can  be  placed  on  their 
thermometrical  data.  Hobart  Town,  for  instance,  in 
42°45'  south,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  o_  5_, 
while  Rome,  in  the  same  parallel  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, has  a  mean  temperature  of  59°8'. 

We  deeply  regret  that,  as  in  some  other  young 
countries,  the  statistics  of  life,  death,  and  disease  in  the 
Cape  Colony  are  very  imperfect.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore absolutely  to  demonstrate  the  eO'ects  of  the  climate 
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upon  pulmonary  disease  as  regards  the  population  CAPE  COLQKIf 
o-enerally,  but  the  following  tables,  compded  by  Major 
Tulloch,  giving  the  principal  diseases  prevalent  among 
Tvliite  troops  on  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  from  1822  to 
1834  inclusive,  and  the  extent  of  the  same  class  ot 
diseases  among  troops  in  Great  Britain,  is  conclusive  as 
to  the  character  of  the  climate : — 


Admissions 

Deaths 

Cape  Frontier 

United 
Kingdom 

Cape  Frontier 

United 
Kingdom 

Nature  o£  Disease 

Total  among 
whole  force  in 
12  years 

Annual  ratio 
per  1,000  of 
mean  strength 

Annnal  ratio 
per  1,000  of 
mean  strength 

Total  among 
whole  force  in 
12  years 

Annual  ratio 
per  1,000  o£ 
mean  strength 

Annual  ratio 
per  1,000  of 
mean  strength 

Eevers  . 

537 

81 

75 

8 

1-2 

1-4 

Eruptive  fevers 
Diseases  of  lungs  . 

2 
541 

82 

3 

148 

16 

24 

01 
7-7 

Diseases  of  liver 

140 

21 

8 

7 

1-0 

0-4 

Diseases  of  stomach 

0-8 

and  bowels  . 

584 

88 

94 

15 

2-3 

Epidemic  cholera  . 

4  , 

0-6 

1-2 

Diseases  of  brain  . 

65 

10 

6 

4 

0-7 

Dropsies 

10 

2 

1 

3 

0-5 

0-3 

Rheumatic  affections 

396 

59 

50 

Venereal  diseases  . 

813 

123 

181 

Wounds  and  injuries 

1,104 

166 

126 

4 

Punished 

168 

25 

8 

.1-8 

1-4 

Diseases  of  eye 

283 

43 

19 

Diseases  of  skin 

65 

10 

29 

Abscesses  and  ulcers 

669 

101 

133 

1 

All  other  diseases  . 

363 

55 

44 

7 

Total  . 

5,740 

866 

929 

1 

65 

9-8 

14-0 

Another  table,  compiled  by  the  same  author,  and  which  Pulmonary 
gives  the  percentage    of  pulmonary  disorders  at  the  'lisorders. 
various  military  stations  of  the  Empire,  proves  conclu- 
sively how  favourable  the  Cape  climate  is  to  the  lung3 
of  Englishmen  : — 
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CAPE  COLONY  Attached  Annually,  per  1,000  of  White  Troops,  at  each  oj 
~  ~  the  following  Stations : — 


Nature  o£  Disease 

Windward  and 
Leeward  Isles 

Jamaica 

Gibraltar 

B 
"3 

Ionian  Isles' 

Bermuda 

ci 
13 

a 
U 

Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick 

Cape  District  j 

Diseases  of  lungs 
generally  .    .  . 

Inflammation  of 
lungs  and  pleurisy 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 

Catarrh,  acuta  and 
chronic     .  , 

115 

23 
12 

75 

18 

14 
13 

55 

141 
42 

86 

120 

34 
6 

74 

90 

32 
5 

49 

126 
37 

74 

148 
43 

89 

125 

35 
7 

73 

98 
30 

58 

Deaths   annually  \ 
per  1,000  of  the 
mean  strength 
from  all  diseases  [ 
of  the  lungs  at 
same  stations    .  / 

10^ 

5fo 

6 

8io 

6/o 

7i'o 

q  9 

Statistics  The  only  purely  local  statistics  at  our  disposal  refer 

IWn''^  to  the  percentage  of  pulmonary  cases  admitted  into  the 
Hospital.  Cape  Town  Hospital.  They  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Ross 
from  the  books  of  the  hospital,  and  show  even  more 
clearly  than  Major  Tulloch's  tables  the  comparative 
rarity  of  lung-disease  in  the  colony.  "When  it  is  remem- 
bered that,  to  a  general  infirmary  like  this,  persons  of  all 
classes  and  nationalities  resort,  and  that  in  a  place  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  provision  for  the  sick  poor,  many  are 
admitted  to  the  hospital  to  die,  the  results  will  appear 
yet  more  striking  : — ■ 


Fercentage  of  Fulmonary  Diseases  in  Gape  Town  Hospital 
for  Five  Years. 


Year 

Admis- 
sions 

Phthisis 

Pneu- 
monia 

Bronchitis 

All  other 
diseases 
of  lungs 

Total 

of 
deaths 

1861 

673 

14 

4 

6 

0 

24 

1862 

664 

13 

1 

1 

1 

16 

1863 

505 

12 

2 

0 

1 

15 

1864 

421 

12 

0 

1 

0 

13 

1865 

459 

11 

3 

1 

1 

36 

Total 

2,722 

62 

10 

9 

3 

84 
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It  is  well  known  that,  before  the  time  when  Indian  CAPE  COLONY 
oflBcers  were  permitted  to  visit  England  on  furlough,  The  Cape 
the  Cape  was  a  sanatorium  for  invalids  whose  livers  and  longasana- 
stomachs  had  become  deranged  by  tropical  heat.    This  S°""i?^ej 
custom  of  a  change  to  the  Cape  has  now  almost  ceased,  Indian 
but  it  is  seriously  doubted  whether,  from  a  medical,  officers, 
point  of  view,  the  invalid  gains  by  the  alteration.    On  • 
this  point  Dr.  Ross  remarks  : — '  In  the  opinion  of  Sir 
E..  Martin,  the  sudden  change   from  extreme  heat  to  < 
extreme  cold,  through,  the  overland  route,  has  been  highly 
injurious  to  both  the  military  and  civilian  services,  by  ; 
inducing  torpidity  of  the  liver ;  and  relapses  in  England 
from  hepatic  affections,  as  well  as  from  dysentery  and 
other  allied  diseases,  are  proverbially  common.    This  is 
a  matter  well  worthy  of  consideration,    Nor  must  we 
underrate  the  importance  of  a  long  sea  voyage  in  setting 
up  many  men  who  are  suffering  from  functional  disease 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  in   warning  "  bons 
vivants  "  from  the  pleasures  of  the  table.    The  sea  air, 
and  freedom  from  mental  toil,  gradually  restore  tone  to 
overtasked  brains  and  livers  ;  and  by  the  time  they  are 
landed  in  Table  Bay  they  are  in  a  capital  position  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  to  bo  derived  from 
healthy  exercise  and  judicious  attention  to  regimen  in.  a 
dry,  cool,  temperate  climate.    For  a  long  time  the  baths 
at  the  Paarl,  Stellenbosch,  Malmesbury,  and  Caledon, 
had  quite  a  reputation  for  improving  the  digestion  of 
old  Indians.    And  inasmuch  as  it  will  readily  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  temperatui'e  produced  by  latitude  is  of 
unspeakably  greater  value  than  a  similar  value  pro- 
duced by  elevation,  it  is  quite  open  to  medical  proof 
that  visceral  disorder  may  without  hesitation  be  sent  to 
a  place  like  the  Cape,  the  temperature  of  which  is  caused 
by  distance  from  the  equator,  rather  than  places  which 
owe  their  coolness  to  elevation,  as  Simla.' 

From  this  justly  favourable  view  of  the  Cape  climate, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  perfect  and  without  its 
drawbacks.  These  di'awbacks,  however,  result,  in  our 
opinion,  rather  fi-om  the  absence  of  decided  cold  than 
from  the  presence  of  unwholesome  heat.  European 
constitutions  need  a  change  in  the  course  of  years  to  the 
bracing  cold  of  a  northern  winter,  and  it  is  amazing 
•what  good  effects  in  most  cases  follow  such  a  change. 
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CAPE  COLONY  The  \\'liole  system  becomes  invigorated,  and  often  pre- 
pared  for  a  prolonged  spell  of  work  in  a  warmer  climate. 
It  is  as  much,  as  anything,  through  a  certain  pressure 
on  the  nervous  system,  in  a  climate  like  the  Cape,  that 
change  often  becomes  desirable.  With  this  drawback, 
however,  the  climate  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world.  It  is  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the  world 
that  has  never  been  visited  by  cholera  and  yellow  fever, 
though  there  are  periodical  epidemics  of  small-pox  and 
measles,  the  former  invariably  brought  to  the  ports  by 
vessels.  Low  fevers  prevail  occasionally,  though  not  to 
a  larger  extent  than  in  other  healthy  countries.  Mala- 
rious diseases  are,  however,  very  uncommon.  Ophthalmia 
and  rheumatic  and  cardiac  complaints  are  prevalent  in 
portions  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  account  of  the  climate, 
particulai'ly  as  it  affects  invalids,  we  may  offer  the  reader 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the  meteorological 
phenomena  and  the  climatic  varieties  of  the  country, 
with  a  simple  description  of  the  natural  direction  and 
form  which  the  winds,  rains,  and  climate  in  general 
assume  from  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi  southwards  to 
Cape  Agulhas. 

In  doing  so,  we  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  the 
summary  of  Mr.  Hall,  with  such  variations  as  recent 
experience  suggests. 
Want  of  Considering  the  description  of  the  climate  of  South 

'■ain.  Africa  to  apply  to  those  regions  south  of  20°,  it  will  be 

found,  on  inspecting  Berghaus's  rain  chart,  that  that 
portion  of  it  bounded  by  the  parallel  of  20°,  and  on  the 
coast  side  by  the  mountain  ranges  which  fringe  the 
south-western  and  eastern  coasts,  is  situated,  if  not  in 
a  rainless  region,  yet  in  one  in  which  the  rains  are  pe- 
riodical and  partial ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  wliether 
rain  ever  falls  in  many  parts  of  Great  JSTamaqualand, 
the  Kalihari,  and  Bushmanland  (at  least  in  the  portion 
east  of  the  Hartebeest  River).  South  Africa  is,  indeed, 
except  in  its  eastern  portions,  unfortunately  circum- 
stanced as  regards  the  first  great  necessity  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Situated  at  the  extreme  southern 
angle  of  a  large  continent,  the  prevailing  winds  must  of 
necessity  blow  towards  the  great  heated  sui'face  of 
the  interior,  exposed  to  the  influence  of  a  tropical  sun- 
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Hence  tlie  prevalence  of  southerly  winds,  wliicL,  blow-  CftPE  COLOHY 
ing  over  a  cold  sea,  and  in  early  summer  over  fields  of 
ice,  can  bring  little  rain.  If  they  came  from  the  north- 
west they  would  come  loaded  with  the  moisture  of  the 
tropical  seas,  which  would  then  be  deposited  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  coast  ranges,  and  fertilize  the 
karroos  and  deserts ;  but  the  north-westerly  winds  do 
not  seem  to  extend  far  to  the  northward,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  hardly  felt  one  hundred  miles  in  the  interior. 

In  the  Cape  Colony  itself,  the  prevailing  winds  are 
tolerably  well  marked  by  the  trade-winds,  namely,  the 
south-east,  blowing  from  about  October  until  March, 
and  the  north-west,  from  April  until  September.  Dur- 
ing the  south-east  season  dry  weather  prevails  in  the 
portion  of  the  Colony  west  of  the  Gauritz  River,  and 
the  Eastern  Province  enjoys  fertiHzing  rains  ;  and  vice 
versa,  the  northerly  winds,  which  bring  rain  along  the 
coast  regions  of  the  west,  prevail  in  the  form  of  hot, 
dry  winds  in  the  Eastern  Province. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  that  such  an  extensive  Prevailing 
region  as  South  Africa  presents  many  very  different  winds, 
belts  or  zones  of  climate  ;  yet,  until  the  unhealthy  re- 
gions of  the  eastern  coast,  north  of  Natal,  and  the 
swampy  levels  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Zam- 
besi or  Leambye  are  reached,  the  whole  may  be  con- 
sidered as  exceedingly  favourable  to  European  constitu- 
tions.   They  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  fol- 
lows : — First,  the  coast  region,  from  latitude  20°  south  First 
to  the  Olifant  River,  and  extending  as  far  inland  as  climatic 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the  character  of  which 
may  be  broadly  stated  as  subject  to  severe  droughts ; 
temperature  characterized  by  intense  heat  in  the  day 
time ;  and  nights,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  cold ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon,  in  Little  iNamaqualand,  to 
have  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  as  low  as  40°  or  even 
50°,  even  in  the  middle  of  summer  ;  while  from  11  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.  it  will  stand  in  the  shade  at  100°,  or  more. 

In  this  region  the  rains,  which  are  periodical,  and 
very  partial,  appear  to  diminish  towards  the  south,  being, 
in  fact,  situated  between  the  hmits  of  the  tropical  rains 
and  the  regular  rains  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  Cape  . 
Colony  ;  and  there  is,  probably,  a  zone  of  rainless  region 
similar  to  those  existing  in  North  Africa,  Australia,  and 
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CAPE  COLONY  South  America,  extending  from  the  coast  along  the 
Kahhari  desert,  whose  Hmits  are,  however,  not  strictly 
defined. 

Mr.  Wyley  describes  the  climate  of  that  portion  of 
Namaqualand  south  of  the  Orange  River  as  one  which, 
in  a  tropical  countiy,  would,  when  the  air  is  overcharged 
with  moisture,  be  depressing  and  unendurable  ;  but  in 
!Namaqualand  it  need  not  prevent  any  one  from  riding, 
or  even  walking,  so  long  as  the  dress  is  suited  to  the 
temperature  and  the  head  protected  from  the  force  of 
the  Sim's  heat.  It  is  not,  however,  favourable  to  lon- 
gevity, since  the  extreme  tension  of  the  nervous  system 
speedily  gives  Avay  when  one  who  has  remained  a  few 
years  in  a  dry  climate  changes  to  a  moister  one  ;  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  one  that  cannot  be  recommended  for 
invalids. 

On  the  immediate  coast  of  this  region  it  seldom 
rains  ;  but  dense  fogs  arise  about  dawn.  Low  fevers 
are  more  prevalent  than  in  the  interior,  and,  on  the 
whole,  this  portion  of  the  western  coast  must  be  pro- 
nounced less  favourable  to  health  than  any  other  in  the 
colony.  The  northern  parts  of  Namaqualand  receive 
partially  the  benefit  of  the  subtropical  rains  ;  in  the 
southern  the  rain  falls  in  winter  time. 
Second  The  second  climatic  division  to  be  described  is  the 

climatjc  i^g]^  coast  countrv  extending  from  the  Ohfant  River 
"West  to  the  Gauritz  River,  and  reaching  inland  to  the 
mountains  forming  the  western  and  southern  edges  of 
the  Great  Karroo.  The  characteristics  of  the  climate 
of  this  division,  although  it  varies  in  a  few  places  whose 
elevation  is  considerable  (as  the  Cold  Bokkeveld,  for 
instance),  may  be  described  as  within  the  influence  of 
the  south-eastern  trade-wind ;  and  for  eight  months  in 
the  year,  at  least,  during  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds,  receives  a  bountiful  supply  of  rains  from  the 
ocean.  In  summer,  the  south-east  winds  blow  with 
great  violence,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  local  pheno- 
menon they  exhibit  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capo 
peninsula  and  Table  Mountain,  called  the  Tablecloth. 
Thunderstorms  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  are  farther 
inland,  and  more  to  the  eastward,  even  along  the  coast, 
— the  annual  mean  of  observations  of  lightning  at  the 
Eoyal  Observatory,  Cape  Town,  for  23  years  ending 
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December  31,  1864,  being  between  twelve  and  thirteen.  CAPE  COLOWV 
Eorthe  same  period  the  mean  temperature  was  61'88°  F., 
maximum  99"5°  on  March  18,  1864,  minimum,  34'3°  on 
June  18,  1860  ;*  the  average  fall  of  rain,  24-473  inches  ; 
the  mean  height  of  barometer,  30'034°.  The  barometer 
rises  before  south-east  winds,  and  falls  (^vide  Meteoro- 
logical Table  in  Appendix)  before  north-west. 

The  tJiird  climate,  that  of  Table  Valley  and  its  im-  Third 
mediate  vicinity,  has  certain  local  peculiarities  which  ^fvisio^^ 
will  be  briefly  described.  The  difference  of  temperature 
between  the  summit  and  base  of  Table  Mountain  is 
about  13°.  The  mean  humidity  of  the  air  during  the 
summer  mouths,  December,  January,  and  February,  is 
66-4  per  cent.,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  687°  F. ; 
the  corresponding  temperature  of  the  dew  point  is 
57*5°  F.,  or  11-2°  below  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

If  we  assume  the  humidity  and  atmospheric  pressure 
to  remain  unaltered,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  de- 
scend about  12°  before  precipitation,  in  the  form  of 
cloud,  fog,  or  rain,  can  take  place.  This  circumstance 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  phenomenon  akeady 
alluded  to— the  Tablecloth.  If,  therefore,  the  stratum 
of  air  were  suddenly  lifted  3,600  feet,  which  is  nearly 
the  height  of  Table  Mountain,  its  temperature  would  be 
lowered  12°,  and  a  portion  of  humidity  would  be  con- 
densed in  the  form  of  cloud  or  fog,  irrespective  of  each 
cubic  foot  becoming  lighter  by  sixty-one  grains. 

_  The  strong  and  violent  southerly  winds  which  pre- 
vail  during  these  months  effect  the  displacement.  Table 
Mountain,  like  a  huge  wall,  receives  some  four  miles  in 
breadth  of  the  current  which  bounds  up  with  diminish- 
ing temperature,  and  deposits  the  celebrated  tablecloth 
or  cap  on  the  top.    The  upper  sm-face  of  this  majestic 

white  cap  is  smoothed  off  like  a  well-dressed  peruke  

its  northern  border  hangs  over  the  precipice,  drapery 
fashion;  but  during  very  strong  winds  it  pours  down 
hke  a  cataract  to  about  1,000  feet  from  the  top,  where, 
entering  a  warmer  temperature,  it  dissolves  and  dis- 
appears. Before  a  south-easterly  gale,  the  barometer 
rises,  and  white  fleecy  clouds  begin  to  gather  on  the 


*  On  tlie  grass  the  thermometer  indicated  28'3°  P.,  and  mis,  of 
course,  encrusted  with  ice. 
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CAPF  CCLCNY  summits  of  the  Hottentot's  Holland  mountains.  The 
same  phenomenon  is  repeated  on  the  Wynberg  side  of 
the  mountain,  in  the  summer  season,  when  a  north- 
westei'ly  wind  prevails. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  cooler  months,  June, 
July,  and  August,  is  55'1°  F.,  the  humidity,  80'6°  per 
cent.,  and  temperature  of  the  deAV  point  49°,  namely,  G° 
below  the  mean  temperature  of  the  air.  The  prevailing 
winds  are  north,  north-west,  Avest,  and  occasionally 
south-west.  Hailstorm  squalls  are  usually  from  the 
south-west,  and  lightning  in  that  quarter  is  generally 
a  sign  of  hard  weather.  The  first  indication  of  north- 
west winds  is  a  fall  in  the  barometer,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mass  of  condensed  vapour  rolling  over  the 
Lion's  Hill ;  the  air  feels  damp,  and  a  swell  sets  into 
Table  Bay.  The  violence  of  the  north-west  winds  is 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the  barometer. 
During  north-west  and  westerly  gales  the  quantity  of 
rain  falling  at  "Wynberg,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of 
Table  Mountain,  is  much  more  considerable  than  in  the 
valley.  The  respective  falls  of  rain  at  Cape  Town,  the 
Observatory,  and  Wynberg,  for  1858,  up  to  August  26, 
were  twenty-four,  nineteen,  and  thirty-six  inches.  The 
climate  of  Table  Yalley  is,  in  most  parts,  thoroughly 
healthy  and  agreeable.  The  jilay  of  light  winds  across 
the  peninsula  from  the  two  seas  is  most  refreshing,  and 
makes  the  suburbs  of  Cape  Town  delightful  even  in 
the  hottest  season.  The  neighbourhood  of  Green  Point 
is  best  in  winter. 
Fourth  Fourth. — The  climate  of  the  eastern  division,  from 

climatic  ^-[-jg  Qamtoos  River  to  KaflBrland,  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
agreeable  than  the  western.  Heavy  rains  and  thun- 
derstorms occur  during  the  summer  months,  moderat- 
ing the  intense  heat  and  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
country  fresh  and  green.  The  winters  are  often  very 
cold,  but  the  air  is  generally  clear  and  agreeable ;  the 
maximum  thermometer  in  the  shade  at  Graham's  Town, 
1,728  feet  above  the  sea,  in  1857-8,  stood  at  106°  witli 
a  hot  wind,  the  minimum  35°  ;  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
was  32-18  inches.  But  very  hot  days  there  are  gene- 
rally terminated  by  a  thunderstorm  and  violent  rain,, 
which,  reducing  the  temperature,  makes  the  average  tem- 
perature less  than  that  of  the  western  divisions.    In  the 
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year  ending  May  31,  1858,  twenty  thunderstorms  were  CAPE  COLONY 

observed  in  Graham's  Town.   

The  climate  of  the  Great  Karroo,  ihe  fifth,  extending  Fifth 
from  the  Hantam  between  the  two  great  ranges  as  far  cHmatic 
eastward  as  Graaf-Eeynet,  at  an  average  level  of  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  characterized  by  severe  droughts, 
rain  seldom  falling,  except  near  the  mountains  ;  an  in- 
tensely hot  temperature  in  summer,  with  cold  nights  ; 
and  in  winter  exceedingly  sharp  nights  and  mornings, 
with  three  or  four  hours'  high  temperature  between 
11  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  Barrow  thinks  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  Karroo  plains  is  caused  by  the  alkaline  nature  of 
the  soil.  No  meteorological  observations  of  any  extent 
exist  for  this  part  of  the  Colony. 

The  climate  {sixth)  of  the  country  north  of  the  Sixth 
Sneeuwberg  and  Winterberg  mountains  and  the  plains  climatic 
of  the  Free  State,  forming  high  plains  from  3,000  to 
5,000  feet_  above  the  sea,  although  subject  to  long 
droughts,  is,  on  the  whole,  both  salubrious  and  agree- 
able. In  the  summer  months,  the  thunderstorms  con- 
stantly occurring  along  the  summits  of  the  high  moun- 
tains, render  the  air  cool  and  pleasant  ;  and  the 
winters,  though  sharp,  are  always  clear,  bracing,  and 
agreeable;  indeed,  for  pulmonary  complaints  medical 
men  agree  that  there  is  no  finer  climate  in  the  world 
than  the  plateau  of  Cradock  and  Queen's  Town  and  the 
plains  of  the  Free  State. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  high  ranges  of  the 
Maluti,  Sneeuwbergen,  and  Stormbergen,  snow  lies  on 
the  ground  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  and  of 
course  the  upper  valleys  present  climates  more  or  less 
temperate;  but  it  is  undoubted  that  this  portion  of 
South  Africa  is  one  of  the  healthiest  in  the  world. 

The  seventh  cHmate   is  that  of  Natal,  resemking  Seventh 
that  of  the  eastern  coast  region.    In  summer,  rain  falls  climatic 
daily,  and  thunderstorms  are  of  constant  occurrence. 
The  thermometer  on  the  coast,  ranges  in  summer  from 
77°  to  85°,  in  winter  from  58°  to  70°  ;  on  the  first  in- 
land plateau,  where  the  capital,  Pietermaritzburg,  is 
situated,  in  summer  from  64°  to  75°,  in  winter  from  48° 
to  60°.    Near  the  Quatlilamba  Mountains,  which  are 
covered  with  snow  three  or  four  months  in  the  year 
the  winters  are  very  cold.  ' 
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CAPE  COLONY  Although  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate 
Eighth  (etgJdh)  of "  BechouaDaland  and  the  Kaliharihave  already 
climatic  been  described,  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
division.  ^-^Q  unity  of  the  subject,  here  to  recapitulate  them.  The 
climate  of  Bechouanaland  and  the  Kalihari  is  marked 
by  a  general  deficiency  of  rain,  which  indeed  charac- 
terizes all  the  regions  north  of  the  coast  mountain 
range,  forming  the  basin  of  the  Orange  River.  Living- 
stone thus  accounts  for  it :  '  The  reason,  probably,  why 
so  little  rain  falls  in  this  extensive  plain  is  that  the  pre- 
vailing winds  of  most  of  the  interior  country  are  east, 
with  a  little  southing.  The  moisture  taken  up  by  the 
atmosphere  from  the  Indian  Ocean  is  deposited  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  when  the 
moving  mass  of  air  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  it  is 
then  on  the  verge  of  the  great  valley,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Kalihari,  the  great  heated  inland  plains ;  there 
meeting  with  the  rarefied  air  of  that  hot,  dry  surface, 
the  ascending  heat  gives  it  greater  capacity  for  retain- 
ing its  remaining  humidity  ;  and  few  showers  can  be 
given  to  the  middle  and  western  lands  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  hygrometric  power.  This  is  the  same 
phenomenon,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  as  that  which  takes 
place  on  Table  Mountain,  in  what  is  called  the  spread- 
ing of  the  Tablecloth. 

'  Now,  if,  instead  of  a  hollow  on  the  lee  side  of 
Table  Mountain,  we  had  an  elevated  heated  plain,  the 
clouds  which  curl  over  on  that  side,  and  disappear  as 
they  do  at  present  when  a  south-easter  is  blowing, 
might  deposit  some  moisture  on  the  windward  ascent 
and  top,  as  the  south-easterly  winds  do  now  on  the  hill 
valleys  of  Kaffirland,  the  Kat  River,  and  Winterberg  ; 
but  the  heat  would  then  impart  the  increased  capacity 
the  air  now  receives  at  a  lower  level  in  its  descent  to 
leeward ;  and  instead  of  an  extended  country  with  a  flora 
of  the  disa  grandiflora,  gladiolus,  rushes,  and  lichens, 
which  now  appear  on  Table  Mountain,  we  should  only 
bave  the  hardy  vegetation  of  the  Kalihari.' 
Hot  Tvinds.  Hot  Winds. — Livingstone  thus  describes  one  of  the 
hot  winds  from  the  north-west,  blowing  across  the 
desert  :  '  It  feels  somewhat  as  if  it  came  from  an 
oven,  and  seldom  blows  longer  at  a  time  than  three 
days.    It  resembles,  in  its  effects,  the  harmattau  of  the 
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nortli  of  Africa  ;  and  at  the  time  the  missfonaries  first 
settled  in  the  country,  thirfcy-five  years  ago,  it  came 
loaded  with  fine  red  sand.  It  is  so  devoid  of  moisture 
a,s  to  cause  the  wood  of  the  best  seasoned  English  boxes 
and  furniture  to  shrink,  so  that  every  wooden  article 
not  made  in  the  country  is  warped.  This  wind  is  in 
such  an  electric  state,  that  a  bunch  of  ostrich  feathers 
Held  a  few  seconds  against  it  becomes  as  strongly 
charged  as  if  attached  to  a  powerful  electric  machine  • 
and  claspa  the  advancing  hand  with  a  sharp,  crack- 
Jing  sound.  ^ 

Dr.  Livingstone  considers  the  borders  of  the  Kali- 
hari  desert  as  admirably  suited  for  all  patients  havino- 
pulmonaiy  complaints.  'It  is  the  complete  antipodel 
to  our  cold,  damp  English  winter.    The  winter  is  per- 

^old  nl  *°       beg,nning  of  August,  damp  and 

cold  are  never  combined.  However  hot  the  day  may 
bave  been  at  Kolobeng  (and  the  thermometer  prevS 
to  rams  sometimes  rose  to  9G°  in  the  shade),  yet  the 
eS^soTllT"*  '''^^y  debiSat  ng 

rSion  of  t  ^rT.  I^^'^^t^^'^  P^^*^  °f  tl^^  ^^^^^ 
JOgion  ot  South  Africa  itself.    You  may  slecD  out  of 

doors  with  the  most  perfect  impunity,  ^as  fo?  many 
months  not  a  drop  of  dew  falls.'  ^ 
Between  the  northern  edge  of  the  Kalihari  and  thp 
Leambye  or  Zambesi  valley,  tlere  is  a  nintk  ZToY^i. 

aoout  tne  end  of  September;  and  at  MntlnVnl-n 
.■amy  season  begins,  aSoording'to  Mom,Tn  of^ll  In 
the  same  aftude,  in  Ovampo  and  Damamland  alth^nS 
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CAPE  COLONY  fco  the  north,  the  increased  temperature  and  abundance 
of  water  engenders  fever,  and  it  assumes  a  tropical 
character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ngami  regions, 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Kalihari.  The  pi'oximity 
to  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Leambye  or  Zambesi, 
called  by  the  natives  the  '  Country  of  Waters,'  and  the 
numeroiis  anastomosing  rivers  which  annually  overflow, 
render  it,  in  the  summer  season,  very  unhealthy ;  and 
fever  and  ague  are  there  very  prevalent.  On  reaching 
the  Leambye  we  enter  into  the  zone  of  the  tropical  rains, 
which  appear  to  follow  the  course  of  the  sun. 
General  General  Ohservations. — Throughout  the  regions  now 

observa-      described  are  localities  whose  altitude  or  particular  locM 
circumstances  give  a   distinguishing  stamp  to  their 
climates  ;  for  instance,  the  deep  and  narrow  valleys  of 
the  Olifant  River  West  are,  in  summer,  intensely  hot. 
Kannaland,  between  the  Langeberg  and  Zwarteberg 
mountains,  has  a  climate  resembling  the  Great  Karroo. 
The  belt  of  coast  between  the  Outeniqua  and  Zitzikamma 
mountains  and  the  sea,  being  well  wooded  and  favoured 
with  abundant  rains,  may,  perhaps,  be  more  damp  and 
tropical  in  its  climate  than  other  localities  near  the  sea. 
The  hot  and  deep  valleys  of  the  Great  Fish  and  Great 
Kei  Rivers  present  striking  contrasts  to  the  cooler  high 
lands  bordering  on  them ;  and  dwellers  who  have  broiled 
in  the  Great  Fish  Valley  will  remember  the  delight  they 
felt,  in  the  summer  season,  when  they  could  ascend  for 
a  day  or  two  to  the  plateau  of  Fort  Peddie  or  Graham's 
Town,    Fort  Beaufort  may  probably,  in  the  summer 
season,  he  hotter  than  Calcutta  or  Rangoon  ;  yet  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  it  are  the  deliciously  cool  valleys 
of  Post  Retief  and  the  Great  Winterberg ;   and  the 
difference  in  cHmate  between  Cape  Town  and  Wynberg, 
although  only  eight  miles  distant,  need  hardly  be  alluded 
to.    In  Table  Valley  grapes  come  to  great  perfection  ; 
the  Alpine  farms  of  the  Cold  Bokkeveld  barely  suffice  to 
ripen  the  cherry.    In  Graaf-Reynet  the  honest  burghers 
groan  and  swelter  through  the  summer  months,  while 
the  villagers  of  Murraysburg  enjoy  cool  summers,  and, 
scant  of  °fuel  as  they  are,  can  hardly  bear  the  cold  of 
the  Alpine  winters  of  the  Koudeveld.    But  hot  as  the 
climate  generally  is  in  the  summer  months,  the  prevaiHng 
dryness  of  the  atmosphere  renders  it,  except  in  a  very 
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few  localities,  one  of  the  healthiest   iu   the   world;  CAPE  COLONlf 
and  with  the  exception  of  Australia,  the  Cape  climate  -  ~~' 
stands  highest  for  salubrity  in  the  statistics  of  the 
army  medical  department,  deficient  as  are  the  accom- 
modation and  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  our  barrack 
buildings. 

Mirage. — The  phenomenon  called  mileage  is  very  Mirage, 
common,  both  in  the  interior  heated  plains  and  on  the 
coast  of  South  Africa,  as  it  also  is  in  the  opposite  lati- 
tude in  North  Africa.  The  illusions  differ  according  tc 
circumstances.  Riding  across  the  heated  plains  of  Cra- 
dock  or  Colesberg,  the  spectator  will  suddenly  see  the 
whole  features  of  the  landscape  change  arcand  him  ; 
sugar-loaf  hills  will  be  transformed  into  table  mountains, 
and  vice  versa,  and  a  distant  secretary  bird  will  appear 
as  tall  as  an  ostrich  ;  sometimes  imaginary  lakes  will  be 
formed.  The  same  phenomenon  is  often  observed,  both 
in  Table  and  False  Bays,  causing  the  apparent  altitude 
of  the  surrounding  hills  to  alter  in  a  surprising  mannei-. 
It  results  from  the  refraction  of  rays  of  light  passing 
through  strata  of  air  of  different  density  or  moisture. 
Mr.  Maclear  made  a  scientific  use  of  the  apparent  dis- 
placement thus  effected  of  the  plains  of  Bushmanland, 
by  observdng,  at  certain  times  of  the  day,  the  position 
of  the  peak  of  Kabiskouw,  about  seventy  miles  distant 
from  his  station,  which  by  extraordinary  refraction  was 
seen  above  the  horizon,  when  under  .ordinary  circum- 
stances it  should  be  invisible. 

Thunder  and  Hailstorms,  Snovj,  8fc. — In  the  summer  Thunder- 
season,  more  especially  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  storms, 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  adjacent  regions,  thunder- 
storms are  very  frequent  and  violent,  and  are  generally 
accompanied  by  the  following  phenomena  :  After  three 
or  four  days  of  very  hot  weather,  small  clouds  begin  to 
form  on  the  horizon,  generally  in  a  northerly  or  north- 
westerly direction,  early  in  the  day;  a  hot  scorching 
wind  from  the  north-west  sets  in,  often  accompanied  by 
clouds  of  dust;  and  the  atmosphere  assumes  a  dull 
yellow  tinge.  The  clouds  begin  to  accumulate  and  roll 
over  each  other  in  dark,  smoky-looking  masses,  until  at 
length  the  whole  sky  becomes  overcast.  Soon  distant 
rumblings  are  heard,  gradually  becoming  louder,  Tintil  at 
last  the  whole  heavens  seem  in  convulsions ;  bright  and 
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vivid  flashes  of  lightning  quickly  follow  in  all  directions, 
succeeded  by  rattling  and  pealing  volleys  of  thunder, 
until  the  storrn,  gradually  passing  overhead,  terminates 
in  torrents  of  rain  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  all  is  calm  and 
beautiful,  and  the  air  cool ;  while,  on  the  horizon,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  whence  the  storm  proceeded, 
are  seen  during  the  night  the  soft  reflections  of  the  distant 
lightning  as  it  passes  away  to  the  southward.  Eveiy 
three  or  four  days,  during  the  summer,  in  seasonable 
weather,  such  storms  occur ;  and,  although  sometimes 
fatal  to  life  and  property,  do  immense  service  by  revivi- 
fying the  scorched  vegetation,  and  filling  the  dams  and 
vleis  with  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  water.  It  is 
a  grand  sight,  from  a  lofty  mountain,  to  see  a  thunder- 
cloud discharging  itself  beneath  you  ;  the  almost  instan- 
taneous electric  discharge  arising  from  the  earth,  at  one 
extremity  of  the  cloud,  which  transfers  its  electricity  to 
the  earth  at  the  other,  gives  one,  indeed,  the  actual  sight 
of  an  immense  electric  battery  in  full  operation. 

Hail,  although  not  common,  yet  sometimes  falls 
heavily,  especially  after  long  droughts.  In  February 
1849,  after  a  drought  of  many  months'  duration,  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  hot  and  almost  cloudless  day,  a 
strange  rattling  noise  was  heard  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tort  England,  near  Graham's  Town  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  within  a  circle  of  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
diameter  a  hailstorm  had  burst ;  the  stones  of  which, 
some  of  them  like  irregular  jagged  pieces  of  ice,  were 
not  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  lay  in 
some  places,  on  the  ground,  nearly  three  feet  in  thick- 
ness, while  all  around  was  heat  and  sunshine.  Large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  often  lost  by  similar  hailstorms  in 
the  frontier  divisions. 

In  the  coast  regions  very  little  snow  ever  falls  ;  but  on 
the  hio-h  plains  north  of  the  Nieuweveld  and  Sneeuwberg 
mountains,  in  the  Cold  Bokkeveld,  and  other  high  locali- 
ties, the  coast  rains  are  generally  precipitated  in  the 
shape  of  snow.  The  writer  has  seen  Table  Mountain 
adorned  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  snow. 

The  stations  in  South  Africa  where  regular  meteoro- 
logical observations  are  recorded  are  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory near  Cape  Town,  Simon's  Town,  Somerset  West, 
Worcester,  Mossel  Bay,  Port  EUzabeth,  Graham's  Town 
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(formerly  at  the  Eoyal  Engineer  Department,  now  at 
the  Pablic  Library),  Graaf-Reynet,  and  Queen's  Town. 
Partial  observations  are,  however,  kept  by  the  Cape  Town 
municipality,  by  Mr.  Blore  at  Wynberg,  at  Green  Point, 
at  Swellendam,  at  Recife  Lighthouse,  and  by  the  Rev! 
Mr.  Fredoux,  at  Moteto,  in  the  Barolong  country.  The 
work  of  observation  has  been  begun  at  Colesberg,  and 
IS  likely  (under  the  auspices  of  the  Meteorological  Com- 
mittee)  to  extend  to  other  places.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
ohat  proper  observations  are  not  carried  on  at  many  more 
points ;  for  instance,  Clanwilliam,  Springbok  Pontein 
Hondekhp  Bay,  Calvinia,  Beaufort,  George  or  Knysna! 
Oudtshoorn,  Cradock,  Graaf-Reynet,  Richmond,  Aliwai 
I^orth,  and  Bloemfontein.    The  cost  of  providing  a  few 
trustworthy  instruments   for  each  of  these  lo'calities 
would  be  but  trifling;  and,  if  the  initiative  step  were 
once^ taken,  volunteers  in  the  cause  of  science  would  be 
found  at  once  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  keep  a  daily 
record  of  their  observations,  which  would  be  a  most 
agreeable  change  m  the  usual  dull  monotony  of  a  country 
village  m  South  Africa.    The  determination  of  the  mean 
tall  of  rain_  in  different  parts  of  the  Colony  is,  in  parti, 
cular,  a  point  of  the  highest  practical  importance  with 
reference  to  our  agriculture,  &c. 
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Native 
tradition  of 
the  origin 
of  agricul- 
ture. 


Agriculture. 

The  traditionary  account  given  by  the  Bechouanas  of 
the  origin  of  Agriculture  in  South  Africa  is  curious 
and  interesting.  They  say  that  formerly  immense 
fields  of  millet  covered  the  earth,  and  corn  grew  of 
itself,  being  fed  on  by  the  oxen  only,  as  man  was  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  its  nature  or  value.  He  sustained 
his  life,  at  this  far  distant  period  of  time,  on  roots  and 
cowdung  only.  At  length,  however,  the  use  of  corn  as 
an  article  of  diet  was  discovered,  owing  to  the  jealousy 
of  a  woman,  who,  wishing  to  poison  a  younger  rival, 
whose  charms  had  eclipsed  her  own  in  the  estimation  of 
her  husband,  gave  her  millet,  gathered  from  the  river- 
side, of  which  she  had  made  cakes.  Why  she  supposed 
it  would  have  that  effect  tradition  does  not  say,  but  to 
her  amazement  and  mortification,  it  was  found  that 
under  the  administration  of  this  novel  '  medicine,'  her 
dreaded  rival  grew  more  plump  and  charming  than 
ever.  This  led  to  enquiry.  Others  soon  learned  the 
secret  of  these  miraculous  cakes,  and,  at  length,  the 
cultivation  of  corn  became  general  among  men. 


Cereals. 

Wheat  Wheat  is  produced  throughout  the  Colony,  Kaffir- 

land  Proper,  Natal,  and  parts  of  the  Free  State,  the 
Basuto  country,  and  even  as  far  north,  in  elevated 
localities,  as  Angola  and  the  valley  of  the  Zambesi, 
where  Livingstone  found  it  of  excellent  quality  at 
Zumbo  and  Tete. 

Colonel  Apperley  writes  in  the  '  Cape  Monthly  Maga- 
zine' (vol.  vii.  p.  166)  :  '  No  other  soil  that  I  have 
seen  will  produce  a  succession  of  crops  of  wheat,  which 
is  said  to  make  the  best  flour  ia  the  world,  upon  one 
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rongli  ploughing  (rougli  ifc  is,  and  no  mistake),  little  CAPE  COLONY 
or  no  manure,  and  weeding  never  tliought  of.  Every  ' 
farmer  sliould  Avrite  over  his  mantel-piece  that  two 
grains  of  wheat,  imported  by  Mr.  Bailey,  produced 
5,000  perfect  seeds,  and  compare  that  return  with  his 
own.'  For  one  or  two  years,  the  Cape  farmers  pro- 
duced sufficient  wheat  to  export  a  considerable  quan- 
tity to  England.  It  was  eagerly  bought  up  by  the  con- 
fectioners, and  realized  a  higher  price  than  the  best 
Dantzic.  Unfortunately  the  poorness  of  the  crops  in 
the  following  two  or  three  years,  as  well  as  increased 
demand  for  bread-stuffs  in  the  colony  itself,  has  pre- 
vented a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 

The  principal  colonial  wheat-producing  districts  are 
Malmesbury,  Piquetberg,  part  of  Cape  Division,  Cold 
Bokkeveld,  Swellendam,  Langekloof,  Sneeuwberg  and 
Winterberg  valleys,  OUfant's  Hoek,  and  the  division  of 
Queen's  Town. 

Barley  and  Oats  are  much  more  generally  cultivated.  Barley  and 
but  chiefly  as  fodder  for  horses.    They  are  confined  to  ' 
the  temperate  zone.    It  is  only  on  the  highlands  of 
Damaraland  that  their  growth  extends  into  the  tropics. 
The  Cape  barley  does  not  malt  well. 

Bye  is  the  grain  principally  grown  on  the  lower  hills  Rye. 
of  Little  and  Great  Namaqualand  and  the  Roggevelds, 
where,  in  favourable  seasons,  it  produces  abundantly. 

Maize,^  or  Indian  corn,  requires  considerable  mois-  Maize, 
ture  for  its  cultivation,  and  is  found  growing  in  all 
damp  situations  in  Bechouanalaud,  Kaffirland,  ISTatal, 
Zululand,  the  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal  country' 
and,  more  or  less,  on  all  the  farms  of  the  colony.  But 
in  no  district  is  it  cultivated  on  anything  approaching 
to  the  extensive  scale  on  which  it  is  raised  in  the 
United  States  of  America, 

MUlet  (Holcus  sorghum)  is  cultivated  by  the  Bechuana  Millet, 
and  Kaffir  tribes  extensively,  and  has  much  the  same 
distribution  as  maize. 

Bice,  of  a  very  superior  quality,  is  grown  on  the 
banks  of  the  Olifant  River,  where  annual  inundations 
take  place ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  and  many 
other  kinds  of  grain  might  be  cultivated  extensively 
under  a  proper  system  of  irrigation,  as  well  as  sugar, 
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CAPE  COLONY  coffee,  cotton,  &c.,  all  of  wticli  are  cultivated  to  some 
extent,  but  which  need  greater  moisture  than  can 
generally  be  secured,  to  come  to  perfection. 


The 
Potato. 


Sugar. 


Cotton. 


Indigo. 


Tobacco. 


Roots,  Vegetables,  &c. 

The  potato,  says  Hall,  succeeds,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, in  every  well-watered  part  of  South  Africa, 
south  of  25°  latitude,  and  has  been  much  extended  of 
late  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Livingstone  found  it  grow- 
ing as  far  north  as  Cassange,  where  it  was,  doubtless, 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  Batatas  and  yams  are 
found  in  every  part  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the 
Zambesi,  the  Transvaal  country,  and  on  the  eastern 
coast  as  far  as  Natal.  Ground  nuts  are  produced  plen- 
tifully in  Zululand  and  Natal,  where  they  promise  soon 
to  become  a  valuable  article  of  commerce.  Arrowroot 
is  also  grown  there  in  large  quantities,  and  has  been 
exported  to  a  considerable  extent.  Melons,  cucumbers, 
peas,  beans,  &c.,  &c.,  are  grown  universally  where 
there  is  water,  from  Bechouanaland  to  the  coast. 

Sugar,  Cotton,  Indigo,  Coffee,  ^c— Although  the 
sugar-cane,  and  its  varieties,  appear  indigenous  in 
nearly  all  the  tropical  parts  of  South  Africa,  yet  it  is 
only  in  the  colony  of  Natal  that  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  any 
prospect  of  success.  The  production  _  has  now  become 
sufficient  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  to  allow 
of  a  considerable  exportation. 

Cotton  grows  wild,  most  luxuriantly,  in  the  country 
of  the  Makololo,  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ovampoland, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  north  of  Delagoa  Bay ;  and 
its  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  Natal,  and 
parts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

Indigo  grows  wild  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
tropical  regions,  and  in  Natal,  from  which  colony 
some  very  excellent  samples  of  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticle have  been  brought.  _  . 

Tohacco.—The  best  colonial  tobacco  is  grown  m  the 
valley  of  the  OUfant  Biver  East,  and  other  parts  of 
the  division  of  Georgo ;  but  the  cultivation  of  it  is 
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spread,  more  or  less,  all  through  South  Africa,  and  the 
Bcchouanas  and  Makololo  use  and  prize  it  not  less  than 
the  boers  and  English  settlers.  It  is  dried  and  cured 
by  the  farmers,  and  some  good  samples  have  recently 
come  southwards  from  the  Transvaal. 


Medical  Productions,  &c. 

The  aloe,  castor  oil,  buchn,  stramonium,  euphor-  ^edical 
binms,  gum  mimosa,  wax  berry,  hottentot  fig,  and  P 
many  other  plants  useful  for  medical  and  domestic 
purposes,  are  found  indigenous  in  great  abundance,  in 
many  parts  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  surrounding  re- 
gions. Many  native  plants  of  great  value  in  mediciue 
are  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Pappe,  in  his  useful  pub- 
lication on  the  properties  of  South  African  indigenous 
plants. 


Land  under  Cultivation. 

The  amount  of  land  under  cultivation  can  only  be  Estimate 
ascertained  approximately,  as  there  are  no  complete  amount  of 
returns  later  than  the  year  of  the  Census  (1875).    But  land  under 
the  result  of  the  statistics  of  the  distribution  of  land  cultivation, 
then  collected,  is  as  follows : — 

The  total  extent  of  landed  property  in  the  western 
and  eastern  divisions  of  the  Colony  was  estimated  at 
39,947,734  Cape  morgen — a  morgen  being  equivalent 
to  2-11654  English  acres.  Of  these  only  274,412  mor- 
gen were  returned  as  under  cultivation,  of  which  about 
one-half  were  in  the  western  division.  This  was 
distributed  as  follows  : — Wheat,  88,984  morgen,  yield- 
ing 1,687,935  bushels  ;  larley,  13,786  morgen,  yielding 
447,991  bushels ;  nje,  20,283  morgen,  yielding  214,260 
bushels  ;  oats,  54,168  morgen,  yielding  918,494  bushels; 
maize,  62,036  morgen,  yielding  1,113,007  bushels  ;  peas, 
heans,  and  lentils,  3,836  morgen,  yielding  60,636 
bushels ;  tobacco,  1,243  morgen,  yielding  3,060,241 
lb. ;  potatoes,  4,257  morgen,  yielding  371,523  bushels ; 
orcluirds  and  orangeries,  7,027  morgen,  yielding  dried 
fruit  to  the  extent  of  2,072,761  lb.;  vines,  8,588  morgen, 
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Average 
market 
jirices  for 
1878. 


Dairy 
i'arms. 


witli  69,910,215  .vine  stocks,  yielding  4,485,005  impe- 
sptits  ''''  of  brandy  and  other 

The  average  market  price  of  wheat,  throughout  the 
^hole  colony,  for  1878,  was  13..  2d.  per  bushel ;  barley, 
7s.  9d  ;  rye  8s.  Id.  ;  oats,  8..  51^;  maize,  lis.  Gd.  ; 
peas,  beans  &c  12s.  lOd.;  potatoes,  8s.  Gd.;  pumpkins, 
9d.  each  ;  dried  fruits,  8d.  per.  lb.  ;  aloes,  5d.  per  lb  • 
argal  4id  ;  M-ine,  lOZ.  17s.  per  leaguer,  first  quality,  and 
on  ?n  '^/"^'"J  quality;  brandy,  30Z.  first  quality,  and 
24Z.  10s.  Gd.  inferior  quality. 

P«?'e  Dairy  Farms  are  almost  unknown  in  South . 
Africa,  but  cows,  either  of  a  pure  imported  breed,  such 
as  Dutch,  Alderney,  Ayrshire,  Kerry,  &c.,  or  of  the 
Africander  breed  crossed  and  improved  by  these,  are 
grazed  at  the  best  farms  throughout  the  colony.  Milk 
and  butter  are  produced,  but  the  milk  is  not  rich  enough 
for  cheese-making. 


Wool, 


Wool. 

This  is  the  great  staple  ai-ticle  of  produce  in  South 
Africa.  In  Graaf-Reynet,  Cradock,  Beaufort,  and  other 
divisions  of  the  colony  are  immense  sheep-farms,  pro- 
ducing, in  1879,  exports  in  wool  to  the  extent  of 
40,000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  over  2,000,000/. 

This  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  Merino  breed,  which 
is  fast  replacing  the  old  big-tailed  sheep  of  the  Dutch 
settlers.  Considerable  attention  is  being  paid  in  the 
colony  to  the  subject  of  breed,  the  problem  being  to 
produce  the  largest  fleece  mth  the  smallest  carcase.  Too 
much  importance  can  scarcely  be  attached  to  the  matter. 
Whatever  improved  irrigation  may  effect,  the  vast  extent 
of  South  Africa  can  never  become  fit  for  arable  purposes, 
and  no  other  animal  is  likely  to  be  so  extensively  reared 
as  the  wool-bearing  sheep,  for  whose  fleece  there  will 
always  be  a  demand.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why, 
with  sufficient  capital  and  enterprise,  South  Africa  might 
not  become,  as  a  wool -producing  country,  second  only  to 
the  Australian  Colonies. 

Angora  hair,  clipped  from  the  Angora  goat,  has  also 
recently  been  added  to  the  produce  of  the  Cape  farms, 
and  promises  to  yield  a  considerable  revenue. 
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The  question  of  pastiu'age  is  treated  under  tlio  divi-  CAPE  COLONY 
sion  of  '  Grasses,'  and  is  an  important  one  to  the  in-  ~ 
creased  production  of  wooh 

The  particulars  of  the  wool  export  will  be  found 
tabulated  under  '  Exports  and  Imports.' 

Cape  Wines.  Temporary 

depression 

Cape  wines  were  some  years  ago  imported  into 
England,  and  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  Unfortunately 
they  fell  into  disrepute,  from  the  haste  with  which  they 
were  prepared  for  the  home  market,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  strongly  fortifying  them  with  spirit  to 
enable  them  to  bear  a  tropical  heat.  For  some  time  the 
industry  was  much  depressed,  but  owing  to  the  largely 
increased  consumption  in  the  diamond-fields,  it  has  of  vineyards 
late  years  greatly  revived.  of  Con- 

The  grapes  of  Constantia  are  said,  by  competent  ^tantia. 
judges,  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  the  wine  produced  from  them  should, 
of  its  kind,  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  best  vineyards  in 
France  and  Germany.  Indeed,  as  it  is,  some  of  the  finer 
samples  are  said  by  connoisseurs  to  be  almost  perfect. 
M.  Heritte,  for  five  years  Consul  for  France  in  South 
Africa,  writes  to  the  present  Governor,  Sir  H.  Barkly, 
on  the  6th  of  November  1872,  of  three  samples  of  wine 
taken  by  him  in  March  1869  when  leaving  Cape  Town 
for  Elsinore — Pontac  prize  wine,  dry  old  Pontac,  and 
Cape  sherry,  first  quality  : — 

'These  three  wine  sorts  have  become  altogether 
perfect,  and  the  best  connoisseurs  among  my  friends 
like  them  very  much,  not  because  this  wine  comes  from 
a  distant  country,  but  because  it  is  really  excellent.  The 
"Pontac  prize  wine"  of  Mr,  Van  Eenen  has  become  so 
dry  that  it  is  almost  a  little  bitter,  but  of  a  bitter  dry- 
ness which  connoisseurs  like  best.  It  is  really  a  "  unique ' ' 
wine,  and  if  this  wine,  as  it  becomes  in  course  of  time, 
were  more  generally  known,  it  would  create  a  furore."* 

He  adds  that '  the  Cape  Colonists  have  in  their  tvincs 
a  source  of  wealth  of  which  they  have  not  at  all  a  correct 
idea.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  different  Cape  vines  to 
their  original  stocks.    They  would  seem  to  have  been  S'T'-'s- 
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mostly  derived  from  France.  As  we  Ixave  seen,  the 
French  Huguenots  who  emigrated  to  the  colony  on  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  brought  with  them 
cuttings  or  jjlants.  There  are  some  very  old  vines  still 
in  existence  in  Fransche  floek,  which  tradition  says  were 
planted  by  them.  The  varieties  imported  since  then 
have  probably  been  from  France  and  Germany,  chiefly 
the  former.  It  is  very  desirable  in  a  wine-growing 
country  like  the  Cape  that  the  number  of  such  varieties 
should  be  increased. 

The  most  common  vines,  from  which,  perhaps,  ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  the  Cape  wine  is  manufactured,  are  nam  ed 
as  follows  : — Gixen  grape  (hotli  hlach  and  white),  Steen 
grape,  Sanepoot,  red  and  white  Muscadel,  Frontignac,  and 
Pontac. 

An  enormously  large  proportion  is  made  from  the 
Green  grape.  Both  varieties  (black  and  white)  yield  a 
juice  which  is  white,  or  rather  colourless.  The  only 
grape  at  the  Cape  which  produces  red  juice  is  the  Pontac. 
A  reddish  wine  can  be  made  from  all  black  grapes,  but 
the  colour  is  only  in  the  skins,  and  can  only  be  imparted 
to  the  wine  by  fermenting  the  skins  with  the  juice,  but 
its  natural  colour  is  white.  Almost  all  Cape  wines  are 
so  altered  by  the  addition  of  spirit  at  various  stages  of 
their  manufacture  that  very  few  people  know  what 
really  natural  Cape  wine  is  Hke.  A  pale,  light  wine, 
with  a  sub-acid,  grateful  flavour,  somewhat  resembling 
Hock,  may  be  made  from  the  Steen  grape  (with  a  small 
addition  of  Green  grape),  altogether  without  the  use  of 
spirit,  but  stronger  than  Ehine  wine ;  one  sample,  on 
being  tested  at  Southampton,  was  found  to  contain  25 
per  cent,  proof  spirit,  just  enabHng  it  to  enter  at  the  one 
shilling  duty. 

By  the  addition  of  alcohol  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
manufacture,  the  process  of  fermentation  is  checked,  and 
some  of  the  sugar  remains  nndecomposed.  The  result 
is,  as  a  rule,  a  wine  resembling  a  low-class  Madeira,  like 
that  supphed  at  canteens  or  roadside  pubHc-houses  in 
Madeira. 

The  Muscadels  and  Frontignac  are,  for  the  most  part, 
used  for  sioeet  wines,  such  as  are  made  at  Constantia  and 
the  Paarl.  These  are  said  to  resemble  the  sweet  Muscat 
and  Frontignan  wines  of  the  South  of  France.    But  it 
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nmst  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  tbey  are  sweet  wines  simply  CAPE  COLONY 
because  fermentation  is  checked  before  the  sugar  is  en- 
tii-ely  decomposed — generally  by  tbe  addition  of  alcohol, 
but  sometimes  by  a  process  known  as  '  skummelliug.' 
The  wine  is  drawn  into  casks,  of  a  size  which  can  be 
easily  handled,  as  soon  as  it  has  become  a  little  plear. 
The  casks  are  strongly  sulphured  before  the  wine  is  put 
into  them — at  first  only  a  small  quantity.  The  cask  is 
then  rolled  and  shaken  till  the  sulphur  is  completely  ab- 
sorbed, when  it  is  filled  up,  and,  as  a  rule,  fermentation, 
will  be  checked  by  this  means,  for  a  time  at  least.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  examine  it  daily,  by  placing  the 
ear  to  the  bung-hole,  when,  if  fermentation  has  re-com- 
menced, the  process  has  to  be  repeated,  if  need  be,  several 
times.  A  more  common  practice,  and  far  less  tedious,  is 
to  add  about  10  per  cent,  of  very  strong  ppirits  of  wine 
(about  35°  by  Cartier's  hydrometer).  This  generally 
arrests  fermentation,  but  the  wine  must  be  watched,  and, 
if  necessary,  racked  from  one  cask  to  another.  Now  and 
then,  a  cask  cannot  be  controlled  ;  and,  in  that  case,  it 
must  be  allowed  to  ferment  till  it  becomes  dry,  or,  at  any 
rate,  much  less  sweet  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  Hanepoot  Gh'ape,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  From  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  makes  a  white  wine,  which,  when  Hanepoot 
young,  is  rather  rough,  with  a  very  strong  Muscat  fla-  S"^^?^* 
vour,  peculiar  to  the  Hanepoot.    But  when  old  it  seems 
entirely  to  change  its  character.    Nearly  all  the  Cape 
wines  acquire  colour  with  age,  but  the  Hanepoot,  which 
when  young  is  a  pale  wine,  frequently  becomes  with  age 
as  dark  as  the  brownest  of  brown  sherry.  Really 
good  old  Hanepoot  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  of  Cape  wines, 
and  in  taste  resembles  a  very  fair  Madeira. 

The  Red  Wine  called  Pontac  receives  its  colour  and  Pontac. 
flavour  from  the  grape.  At  Constantia  this  wine  is  never 
made  till  the  grape  has  so  far  shrivelled  up  that  it  con- 
tains very  little  juice.  This  is  supplied,  in  the  best  kinds 
of  wine,  by  the  addition  of  red  Muscadel ;  but  in  the 
vineyards  at  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Drakenstein,  and  where 
the  bulk  of  the  Pontac  is  made,  the  green  grape  is  used 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  the  result  is  a  wine  of  in- 
ferior quaHty. 

Pontac  is  either  sweet  or  dry,  according  as  fermenta- 
tion has  been  checked  or  allowed  to  run  its  natural  course. 
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Unlike  oilier  Cape  wines,  it  loses  much  of  its  colour  with 
age,  when  it  both  looks  and  tastes  much  like  old,  dry, 
tawny  port.  At  one  time  large  quantities  of  this  wine,' 
after  undergoing  adulteration,  were  sold  in  Eno-land  for 
port.  ° 

The  process  of  manufacture  is  substantially  the  same 
for  all  kinds  of  wine.    When  the  grapes  are  tlwrourjUy 
ripe  they  are  packed  in  baskets  and  carted  to  the  wine 
store.  Fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  are  thrown  into  a  large 
tub  with  a  false  bottom  pierced  with  holes,  standino-  on 
the  true  bottom.    The  grapes  are  well  smashed  by  the 
feet  of  the  natives,  and  the  juice,  with  some  of  the  husks, 
runs  into  a  trough  below.    It  is  then  pumped  up  into 
fermenting  tubs,  where  it  lies,  according  to  conditions  of 
temperature  and  variety  of  grape,  from  two  to  four,  or 
even  five  days,  till  the  fermentation  begins  to  slacken, 
which  may  be  detected  either  by  the  falling  of  the  ther- 
mometer,  or  by  the  sinking  of  the  crust  of  husks,  &c., 
on  the  top.    It  is  then  racked  into  the  stukvats,  where 
the  less  turbulent  processes  of  fermentation  are  com- 
pleted. ^  The  wine  is  racked  into  a  fresh  stukvat  when- 
ever it  is  wished  to  check  fermentation.    As  soon  as  the 
wine  is  quite  quiet  and  tolerably  clear,  it  is  sent  to  the 
merchants,  who  fortify  it  with  spirit,  sweeten  it  with 
sweeter  wines,  and  clarify  it  till  its  flavour  and  appear- 
ance meet  their  approval.    For  red  wines  all  the  husks 
are  sifted  from  the  stalks,  and  put  into  the  fermenting 
tubs. 

The  high  temperature  in  which  the  wine  has 
to  be  made  is  a  great  disadvantage  under  which  the 
Cape  manufacturer  has  to  labour.  The  grapes  often 
come  into  the  store  at  an  extremely  high  tempera- 
ture, and  the  consequence  is  that  the  fermentation, 
sets  ill  furiously,  and,  as  a  result,  all  the  dehcate 
flavours  which  should  remain  in  the  wine  are  dissi- 
pated, and  a  harsh,  flavourless  wine  produced,  poisoned 
with  what  has  been  called  an  earthy  flavour.  This  has 
been  attributed,  by  mere  theorists,  to  the  fact  of  the 
grapes  being  grown  too  near  the  ground,  instead  of  on 
trellisses,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  Europe  ;  but 
anybody  who  has  any  practical  knowledge  of  the 
matter  must  be  aware  that  quite  as  much  wine  is  made, 
in  France  (at  any  rate),  from  vines  pruned  as  they  aro 
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at  the  Cape,  as  from  trellissed  vines ;  and  many  think 
that  the  nearer  a  bunch  of  grapes  hangs  to  the  ground 
the  better  is  its  flavour.    As  a  rule,  in  Eui'opean  wine 
countries,  certainly  in  France  and  Germany,  the  wine 
is  not  made  till  the  hot  weather  has  passed.  Accord- 
ingly? ^^16   fermentation  is   tediously   slow,  and  has 
sometimes  even  to  be  invigorated  by  breaking  down 
the  crust  of  husks  which  fonns  on  the  top  (and  which 
contains  most  of  the   ferment),  and  mixing  it  tho- 
roughly  with  the  wine.    There  is  no  need  for  this  at 
the  Cape  :  in  the  few  cases  where  the  crust  is  mixed 
with  the  juice,  the  object  is  not  to  excite  the  fermenta- 
tion, but  to  expose  all  the  rich  fleshy  matter  which  rises 
with  the  skins  to  the  action  of  the  fermenting  juice, 
and  so  to  extract  its  sweetness  and  flavour.    The  other 
object,  in  red  wine,  is  to  extract  the  colour,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  except  in  Pontac,  belongs  entirely  to 
the  skins,  and  is  thus  artificially  produced. 

The  total  amount  of  wine  exported  during  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1879,  is  given  in  the  Official  Blue 
Book,  as  under  : — 

Gonstmtia  ...  2,843  gallons,  value  1,940Z. 
Ordinary      ...    72,569  gallons,  value  14,095Z. 

Total   75,412  gallons,  value  16,035Z. 

For  1874  the  returns  were  as  follows  : — 

Constantia  ...    1,655  gallons,  value  1,272Z. 


OrcJijiary 
Total 


77,802  gallons,  value  15,876Z. 


..  80,457  gallons,  value  17,148Z. 
Ostrich-Farming. 


GAPE  COLONY 


Amount 
exported 
in  1878. 


Amongst  the  mdnstries  of  South  Africa  are  to  be  Industries 
leckoned  some  which  are  entitled  to  be  called  romantic    Peculiar  to 
chiefly  because  of  the  splendour  of  the  articles  they  l7^^ 
assist  to  produce,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  singulaV 
methods  of  production.   The  Courts  of  Europe  would  be 
stinted  m  their  materials  of  magnificence  were  it  not  for 
tne  ivory,  the  diamonds,  and  the  ostrich  feathers  which 
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the  trade  in  precious  stones,  tusks,  and  teeth,  and  of 
the  labours  of  the  digger  and  hunter  in  obtaining  them, 
a  full  account  will  be  rendered  elsewhere  in  this  work, 
A  chapter  must  here  be  given  to  Ostrich-Farming — 
almost  the  newest,  and  certainly  the  most  siagular  of 
all  the  enterprises  to  which  the  novel  conditions  of 
South  African  life  have  invited  the  adventurous  colonist. 
It  will  probably  add  to  the  information  of  the  gene- 
rality of  English  readers  to  be  told  that  ostrich  feathers 
are  now  quite  as  much  the  product  of  regulated  human 
labour,  applied  to  the  art  of  domestication,  as  wool, 
mohair,  or   silk.    The  plumes  which  play  so  distin- 
guished a  part  in  the  pomp  of  ceremony  and  fashion, 
are  no  longer  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  barbaric 
spoils  of  the  chase.    They  are  the  tame  products  of  the 
farmyard,  and  are  the  ultimate  results  of  sach  common- 
place processes  as  breeding,  rearing,  herding,  feeding, 
plucking,  and  sorting.    Cape  farmers  buy   and  sell 
ostriches  as  they  do  sheep,  and  they  fence  their  flocks 
in,  stable  them,  grow  crops  for  them,   study  their 
habits,  and  cut  their  feathers,  as  matters  of  business. 
Incubation.  The  eggs  are  not,  as  yet,  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Cape  dairy,  and  are  not  sent  to  market  with  butter  and 
cheese.    They  are  too  precious  for  consumption,  and 
are  too  valuable  even  to  be  left  for  hatching  to  the  rude 
methods  of  nature.    The  act  of  laying  has  not,  as  yet, 
been  dispensed  with,  but  as  soon  as  the  eggs  have 
been  deposited,  the  nest  is  discarded,  the  parents  are 
'  locked  out,'  and  the  mechanical  certainties  of  the 
patent  incubator  are  substituted  for  parental  instincts 
and  affection.     Twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  ostrich- 
farming  was   unknown   to   the   Cape  ;   and  ostrich 
feathers  were  the  product  of  the  chase.    To  obtain 
its  beautiful  and  much-coveted  plumage,  the  bird  Avas 
hunted  down  and  killed.    This  practice  was  not  only 
cruel — it   was  also   uneconomical.    It  Avas,  in  effect, 
to  imitate  the  folly  of  the  man  who  killed  the  goose 
for  the  sake  of  the  golden  eggs.    The  system  of  slaugh- 
tering the  bird  for  its  feathers  was  fast  removing  the 
ostrich  from  its  old  haunts,  and  was  surely  accomplishing 
its  destruction.    Less  than  half  a  century  since,  flocks 
of  ostriches  were  to  be  seen  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
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Cape  Colony.  Preferring  the  Karroo  flats,  and  the  sweet  CAPE  COLONY 
grass  lands  of  the  upper  country,  where  they  found  the 
alkalies  necessary  to  their  health,  they  were,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  found  towards  the  coast,  grazing  on  the 
sour-veld,  and  making  the  best  of  salt,  Ume,  and  such 
bones  as  they  could  find.  At  that  time,  however,  the 
bird  was  vexed  and  harried.  Pringle  paints  the  os- 
trich of  his  time  as  in  flight  from  enemies  : — 

The  fleet-footed  ostrich  over  the  waste 
Speeds  like  a  horseman  who  travels  in  haste, 
Hieing  away  to  the  home  of  her  rest, 
Where  she  and  her  mate  have  scooped  their  nest, 
Far  hid  from  the  pitiless  plunderer's  view, 
In  the  pathless  depths  of  the  parched  karroo. 

For  some  time  before  domestication  was  attempted,  Ostrich- 
the  ostrich  was  a  rare  bird  in  the  colony,  except,  prob-  hunting  in 
ably,  in  the  arid  wastes  of  Namaqualand  and  Clan-  i°'^"or. 
william,  and  the  chief  sources  of  the  feather  supply 
were  hid  away  in  the  far  interior,  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  The 
hunter,  whether  white  or  black,  pursued  his  murderous 
calling  during  the  proper  season  for  the  sport,  which 
was  also  a  business  ;  and,  also,  at  the  proper  season  for 
barter,  the  trader  appeared  at  some  established  outspan 
with  his  creaking  waggons,  laden  with  guns,  powder, 
blankets,  wire,  beads,  brandy,  and  other  attractions  for 
the  native  eye  and  appetite,  and  a  brisk  exchange  took 
place,  ivory,  karosses,  rhinoceros's  horns  and  hippo- 
potami teeth,  as  well  as  ostrich  feathers,  being  gladly 
accepted  for  western  merchandise.  The  trafiic  still 
goes  on,  for  ostrich-farming  has  not,  as  yet,  made 
interior  smousing  unprofitable.  The  departure  of  a 
great  trader  with  his  train  of,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen 
waggons,  all  of  them  gaily  painted  and  cosily  covered  in 
with  snow-white  canvas,  is  an  event  in  some  Cape 
towns.  As  the  drivers  '  clap'  their  long  whips,  and  the 
teams,  eight  pairs  of  oxen  labouring  at  each  wain,  move 
briskly  over  the  way,  aU  eyes  are  upon  them  with  the 
look  which  is  given  to  far- voyaging  ships  when  they 
leave  port.  But  the  return  excites  more  attention,  as  Auction 
then  every  waggon  is  full  of  precious  and  various  wealth,  markets, 
the  result  of  a  long  and  risky  venture.  Not  unfre- 
quently  the  costly  wares  are  sold  by  auction  on  the 
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and  feathers  are  spread  out  upon  the  ground  as  if 
they  were  no  better  than  field-stuff  or  garden  produce. 
It  is  no  Tincommon  thing  to  see  waggon  cargoes  worth 
10,000Z.,  exhibited  for  sale  in  this  unceremonious  way, 
amidst  a  crowd  of  onlookers,  some  of  whom  are  almost 
as  wild  as  the  animals  which  produced  the  barbaric 
spoils,  and  as  black  as  a  coal.  It  will  take  many  years 
of  feather- growing  to  put  a  stop  to  the  rude  traffic  of 
the  interior  trader.  Indeed,  as  long  as  the  wild  ostrich 
is  to  be  found  anywhere  south  of  the  Zambesi,  the 
hunting  and  barter  system  will  continue,  as  ivory  will 
be  sought  after,  and  the  feathers  will  be  taken  by  tusk 
buyers  as  part  of  the  bargain.  No  attempt  has,  as  yet, 
been  made  by  Cape  colonists  to  domesticate  the  elephant 
for  the  sake  of  his  tusks,  and  as  the  waggons  go  up 
for  one  commodity  they  may  as  well  biing  down 
another.  How  long  it  will  take  to  complete  the  work 
of  extermination  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  produce  of  the  farms  will,  no  doubt, 
tend  to  lessen  the  inducements  to  hunting. 
Earliest  j^^  ig  always  difficult  to  award  with  accuracy  the  merit 

do3ica^-'  ofihe  actual  beginning  of  an  enterprise.  Who  was  the  first 
tion.  in  South  Africa  seriously  to  attempt  the  domestication  of 

the  ostrich  will,  probably,  remain  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
Mr.  Kinnear,  of  Beaufort  West,  had  a  small  flock  of 
ostriches  well  in  hand.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  endeavour  had  its  origin  in  the  Cape. 
Very  likely  Mr.  Kinnear  had  his  attention  directed  to 
the  scheme,  which  he  carried  out  with  so  much  vigour, 
by  the  efforts  which  the  French  Imperial  Society  of 
Acclimatisation  had  made  to  promote  the  domestica- 
tion of  the  ostrich,  several  years  before  the  date  of  Ms 
attempt.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  ostrich-breeding 
was  successfully  tried  in  Algeria.  In  this  respect, 
North  Africa  was  in  advance  of  the  South.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  industry  has  received  a 
greater  development  in  the  Cape  than  in  Algiers. 
The  farmers  of  the  British  colony  have  taken  to  the 
novelty  with  great  spirit.  If  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
was  the  first  to  begin  ostrich-farming  at  the  Cape,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  enumerate  all  who  are  continuing 
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it.  The  occupation  is  now  ■wide-spread.  There  are 
but  few  districts  of  the  colony  where  there  are  no 
ostriches.  From  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Capetown 
to  the  eastern  frontier,  and  from  Albany  to  the  Orange 
River,  flocks  of  these  valuable  birds  are  to  be  found  at 
intervals  of  no  formidable  distance.  Some  breeders 
have  a  reputation  for  their  successes.  Mr.  Meiring,  Mr. 
Raubenheimer,  and  Mr.  Guest,  as  well  as  Mr.  Kinnear, 
in  the  west,  Mr.  Douglass,  Mr.  Atherstone,  and  Mr. 
White  in  Upper  Albany,  Mr.  Distin,  Mr.  Sluiter,  Mr, 
Booysen,  and  Mr.  Murray  of  the  Midlands,  and  Mr. 
Loxton  on  the  eastern  border,  are  well-known  names 
in  connection  with  ostrich-farming.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  the  colony,  or  any  part 
of  it,  is  stocked  with  the  bird.  The  Cape  is  a  vast 
country  ;  its  larms  are  long  and  broad  ;  huge  tracts 
are  unoccupied,  if  owned ;  acres  by  the  milHon  are 
yet  without  proprietor  or  tenant.  The  traveller  might 
journey  for  days  without  seeing  an  ostrich,  and  call  at 
many  homesteads  with  no  domesticated  fowl  about 
them  but  the  humble  famiHars  of  an  English  farm-yard. 
The  Cape  is  a  great  wool  country,  but  to  the  wayfarer, 
in  that  land  of  vast  spaces,  even  sheep  seem  scanty ; 
and  its  ostriches,  in  comparison  with  its  sheep,  are  as 
one  to  a  thousand. 

The  plans  adopted  by  farmers  in  meeting  the  first 
requirement  of  domestication — that  of  limitation — have 
been  various.  Mr.  Kinnear  made  his  compound,  not 
more  than  eight  acres  in  extent,  suflBice  for  thirty  birds. 
It  would,  however,  be  misleading  to  allow  this  fact  to  be 
looked  upon  as  anything  but  an  exception  to  the  rule 
that  the  ostrich  needs  considerable  room.  Mr.  Kinnear 
was  obliged  to  sow  his  eight  acres  with  lucerne,  in  order 
to  provide  food  for  his  birds.  Even  with  that  provision, 
and  with  every  allowance  made  for  an  unusual  aptitude 
for  domestication  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Kinnear,  it  cannot 
but  be  considered  that  this  gentleman  was  very  much 
indebted  to  fortune  for  his  success.  Other  breeders  have 
given  their  birds  the  ran  of  their  lands,  trusting  to 
careful  herds  and  the  attractions  of  a  daily  feed  of  mealies 
at  the  homestead.  Mr.  George  White,  of  Upper  Albany, 
at  one  time,  gave  an  enclosure  of  five  hundred  acres  to 
twenty-three  young  ostriches.    Mr.  Murray,  of  Coles- 
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CAPE  COLONY  berg,  had  about  ninety  within  one  thousand  acres,  walled 
round  with  stone,  and  he  has  now  an  enclosure  of  nearly 
five  thousand  acres  for  his  larger  flocks.  Mr.  Douglass, 
of  Albany,  has  his  farm  divided  into  about  seven  or  eight 
large  and  well-fenced  paddocks.  It  may  be  considered  a 
settled  law  of  ostrich-farming  that  free  space  and  good 
fences  are  essential  to  success.  Sheds,  kraals,  and  houses 
are  also  necessary,  not  only  for  safe  keeping,  artificial 
hatching,  and  feather-gathering,  but  also  for  shelter 
from  the  cold  and  wet.  Exposure  is  very  hurtful  to 
the  birds,  if  weak  or  out  of  condition. 

The  grazing- ground  best  suited  for  the  ostrich  is  that 
in  which  the  soil  or  plants  are  rich  in  alkalies.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  care  must  be  taken  to  supply  the 
needful  element.  Dr.  Atherstone,  of  Graham's  Town, 
who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  domestication  of 
ostriches,  in  a  paper  witten  by  him  for  the  Acclima- 
tisation Society  of  Victoria  (Australia),  at  the  request 
of  Sir  Henry  Barkly,  and  published  in  the  'Australasian' 
and  in  the  '  Cape  Monthly  Magazine,'  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  observations  made  by  him  and  his  friends 
of  the  difierent  results  of  ostrich-grazing  on  three  farms 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Graham's  Town.  '  Kruisfon- 
tein,  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Atherstone,  is,'  he  says,  'an 
unmitigated  zuurfeldt  farm,  situated  on  a  sandstone 
ridge.  There  is  no  limestone  on  the  farm.  On  first 
buying  ostriches,  melancholy  failures  had  to  be  endured, 
and  their  causes  discovered.  Limestone  was  first  of  all 
carted  to  the  farm  from  a  considerable  distance,  as  the 
birds  would  not  lay.  But  the  ostriches  would  not  touch 
the  limestone,  and  they  continued  to  be  barren  of  eggs, 
and  not  very  fruitful  of  feathers.  Bones  were  then 
tried,  and  with  admirable  effect.  What  the  birds  re- 
qinred  was  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  bones  gave 
them  that.  They  rushed  at  them  with  avidity,  and. 
began  to  improve  in  health  and  to  lay.'  Still,  Kruis- 
fontein  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  successful  as  an 
ostrich  farm.  Mr.  Atherstone  gives  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  sulphur  and  some  salt  to  two  backets  of  crushed 
bones.  The  second  farm,  Hilton,  occupied  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Douglass,  is,  says  Dr.  Atherstone,  a  table  farm,  on  the 
junction  of  the  sandstone  with  the  schists  and  trap  con- 
glomerate  formation,  and  the  herbage  is  partly  sour  and 
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partly  sweet.  The  soil  is  rich  in  alkaline  salts,  which  COLONY 
often  exude  on  the  surface  in  the  hollows.  On  this  farm 
the  ostrich  thrives  well,  and  has  always  done  so  from  the 
first,  with  the  aid  of  but  little  artificial  food.  The  third 
farm,  in  the  same  neighbom-hood,  is  Brack  Kloof.  It  is 
wholly  on  the  trap  conglomerate,  and  the  veld  is  sweet. 
The  rocks,  soil,  and  herbage  contain  alkaline  salts  in 
abundance,  and  the  water  is  brackish  ;  hence  the  name 
of  the  property.  On  Brack  Kloof  the  ostrich  has  a  kindly 
natural  home.  Little  artificial  food  is  given,  and  shelter 
has  scarcely  been  required.  The  birds  thrive,  fatten,  pa,ir, 
and  multiply  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  in- 
structiveness  of  these  observations  is  at  once  evident. 
Anyone  attempting  ostrich-farming  would  be  unwise  to 
overlook  the  important  condition  of  fitness  of  soil.  In 
any  case,  however,  artificial  food  seems  to  be  essential. 
Lucerne,  clover,  wheat,  maize,  cabbage  leaves,  fruit, 
grain,  earth,  crushed  quartz,  as  well  as  bones,  are  all 
grist  to  the  wonderful  mill  of  the  ostrich.  According  to 
an  estimate  made  by  Mr.  Kinnear,  an  ostrich,  will  con- 
sume twenty  pounds  of  chopped  lucerne  in  a  day,  if 
kept  on  artificial  food.  Mr.  Arthur  Douglass,  than  whom 
no  one  has  been  more  successful  in  ostrich -breeding,  feeds 
his  birds  in  the  summer  time,  at  considerable  intervals, 
leaving  them  at  that  season  to  the  luxuriant  natural 
herbage  of  the  runs.  In  winter  the  feedings  are  more 
frequent,  and  in  June  (mid- winter  at  the  Cape)  the  birds 
have  a  treat  twice  a  week.  A  mounted  herd  leads  a 
horse  laden  with  a  sack  of  corn  into  the  various  enclo- 
sures, and  the  grains  are  scattered  about. 

The  season  for  pairing  is  the  month  of  July,  which 
answers  to  the  English  January.  Polygamy  prevails 
amongst  the  wild  birds,  and  one  male  often  has  five 
females  to  his  share.  A  common  establishment  is  kept 
up,  the  eggs  are  laid  in  one  nest,  and  the  cock  and  his 
hens  take  upon  themselves  the  labour  of  hatching  by 
turns.  Ostrich  farmers,  in  domesticating  the  bird,  have 
apparently  a  regard  to  moral  training.  Generally,  at  the 
pairing  season,  a  male  and  a  female  are  placed  together 
in  a  kraal  or  pen.  Some  breeders,  however,  pair  two 
females  with  a  male.  At  this  time  the  cock  is  fierce, 
and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  him.  Several  farmers 
and  farm  servants  have  suffered  from  the  ferocity  of  the 
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CAPE  COLONY  bird  at  this  season  of  passionate  disturbance.  August  is 
the  laying  time,  and  eggs  continue  to  be  deposited  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks.  During  that  time  as  many  as 
Number  twenty  eggs  are  laid.  About  the  middle  of  September 
of  eggs.  hatching  commences,  and  is  brought  to  a  close  in 
October.  In  natural  incubation  the  domesticated  male 
takes  his  part  with  admirable  assiduity.  It  is  supposed 
that  this  alternate  sitting  of  the  birds  regulates  the 
temperature,  and  is  thus  important  to  the  successful  re- 
sult of  hatching.  The  birds  cool  themselves  with  water 
when  they  are  off  the  nest.  At  night  the  male  makes  a 
policeman  of  himself,  and  stalks  on  duty  around  the 
female,  grazing  a  little  as  he  goes,  as  policemen  are  sup- 
posed to  do  when  on  their  beat.  In  hatching,  sixteen 
live  birds  out  of  twenty  eggs  is  considered  to  be  a  very 
fair  proportion.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  ostrich 
eggs  turn  out  to  be  addled,  and  some  farmers  are 
particularly  unfortunate.  Supposing  the  young  birds 
are  removed,  the  parents  begin  to  breed  again  within  six 
weeks  of  the  first  hatching,  and  laying  begins  again  in 
December.  But  this  second  batch  is  inferior  to  the  first. 
Treatment  The  young  birds  are  sometimes  removed  from  the  nest 
of  the  j^^Q  after  they  are  hatched,  when  they  are 

birdsf  strong  enough  to  move  about.  They  are  then  placed  in 
a  warm  room,  and  at  night  are  put  to  bed  in  a  box  lined 
with  wool.  They  are  fed  with  chopped  food,  lucerne,  or 
other  green-stuff  suitable  to  them.  As  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  shift  a  little  for  themselves  they  are  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  a  herd,  perhaps  a  young  Kaffir  or  Hottentot 
boy,  to  whom  they  soon  get  strongly  attached.  The 
ostrich  begins  to  breed  when  about  three  or  four  years 
old,  and  lives  to  a  great  age.  There  are  some  domestic 
ostriches  in  the  Colony  known  to  have  lived  in  their  tame 
state  nearly  eighteen  years. 
Artificial  The  frequent  failures  in  natural  incubation  from  the 

iucubatiou.  exposure  of  the  nests  and  other  causes  have  turned  the 
attention  of  breeders  to  artificial  means  of  hatching.  Of 
all  attempts,  that  of  Mr.  Arthur  Douglass,  of  Hilton,  in 
the  division  of  Albany,  has  been  remarkably  successful. 
This  gentleman,  having  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
possessed  himself  of  eleven  birds,  gave  himself  the  task 
of  watching  their  habits  at  all  hours  and  at  all  seasons, 
especially  at  the  time  of  incubation.  He  was  accustomed 
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to  fix  himself  In  one  position  at  a  favourable  moment,  so  CAPE  COLONY 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  watchful  eye  of  male  or  female, 
and  there  he  -would  remain  for  long  mornings  or  evenings, 
and  nights  also,  noting  every  movement  and  change. 
By  this  means  he  acquired  invaluable  information,  not 
only  for  the  construction  of  an  ai-tificial  incubator,  but 
also  for  the  right  management  of  the  eggs  while  in  the 
machine.  His  success  has  been  a  wonder.  A  recent 
visitor  to  Hilton  thus  writes: — 'Mr.  Douglass  has  Mr.  Doug- 
made  ostrich-farming  a  special  study,  and  from  the  first  lass's  ia- 
time  he  entered  upon  it,  about  four  years  ago,  he  has  de-  "^^'1^'°'*' 
voted  all  his  time,  energy,  and,  we  may  add,  also  genius, 
to  bring  it  to  perfection.  He  has  increased  the  natural 
rate  of  hatching.  It  is  the  incubator  which  was  in- 
vented and  patented  by  Mr.  Douglass  that  has  secured 
to  him  such  an  unprecedented  success.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  working  of  the  incubator  has  been 
studied  in  all  its  parts  with  scientific  accuracy  by  the 
inventor,  and  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  who  attempted 
it  would  succeed  in  working  it  with  like  success.  We  do 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  would  be  useless  for 
anyone  to  follow  Mr.  Douglass's  example.  Others  have 
used  the  incubator  with  success ;  but  either  from  the 
neglect  of  apparently  unimportant,  but  really  necessary, 
instructions,  or  some  other  cause,  their  success  is  only  on 
a  very  Hmited  scale.  In  the  course  of  time  training  will 
doubtless  overcome  these  deficiencies.  In  the  meantime 
the  patentee  has  a  fair  start,  and  is  likely  to  distance  all 
competitors  and  make  his  "pile"  long  before  there  is 
any  chance  of  the  market  becoming  glutted  with  ostrich 
feathers.*  The  difierences  are,  of  course,  Mr.  Douglass's 
property.  The  first  machine  sent  to  the  Colony  was 
constructed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Thick,  of  Kentish  Town, 
from  instructions  sent  him  by  Dr.  Atherstone. 

The  birds  begin  to  feather  at  eight  months  from  Feathers 
hatchmg,  but  the  yield  is  then  poor  and  of  little  value. 
In  another  eight  months  there  is  a  fresh  and  improved 
crop,  and  the  plumes  become  better  with  each  season. 
The  art  of  separating  the  feathers  is  one  which  requires 
practice.  Plucking  is  not  looked  upon  with  favour,  as  it 
irritates  and  produces  fever.  Nipping,  or  cutting,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  safer.   The  feathers  are  severed  close  to  the 
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point  of  insertion,  and  tlio  stumps  are  allowed  to  remain 
nntil  they  can  be  easily  removed.  Dr.  Atherstone  says : — 
'  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  best  plan  is  that  adopted  by 
a  farmer  in  the  Western  Districts,  who  had  seventy  or 
eighty  ostriches,  and  found  the  plan  the  best  and  most 
convenient.  To  show  me  the  whole  process  he  had  the 
whole  flock  driven  into  the  waggon-house,  and  we  then 
insinuated  ourselves  by  wriggling  among  the  densely 
packed  birds.  He  had  previously  shown  me  what  to  do 
in  case  of  any  bird  proving  vicious  ;  they  are  perfectly 
in  your  power  if  you  seize  them  by  the  neck  ;  you  may 
choke  them  as  far  as  you  please  until  you  find  them 
powerless,  and  jou  can  then  run  away.  Having  got 
with  my  friend  into  the  middle  of  the  crowd,  so  packed 
that  they  were  unable  to  move,  he  quietly  selected  two 
or  three  of  the  best  feathers,  and  with  a  curved  sharp 
knife  pi  his  right  hand,  the  blade  protected  by  lying 
flat  against  his  finger,  he  pressed  it  down  as  near  to  the 
root  as  he  could,  and  cut  it  oiT  obliquely  upwards.  The 
bird  was  quite  unconscious  of  the  operation,  standing 
perfectly  still  as  he  handed  several  to  mo.  He  then  picked 
out  a  blood-feather,  very  beautiful,  which,  on  being  cut, 
bled  a  little  ;  but  the  sharp  knife  separated  it  without 
being  felt.  In  a  month  or  six  weeks  he  took  out  all  the 
stumps,  if  they  had  not  fallen  out.  By  this  means  the 
health  of  the  bird  is  not  impaired ;  no  irritative  fever  is 
produced,  as  in  the  case  of  my  brother's  birds  ;  and  you 
can  select  only  the  feathers  that  are  in  prime  condition, 
leaving  the  others  to  ripen  in  due  course.'  The  average 
produce  of  a  full-grown  bird  is  about  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  weight ;  but  the  yield  is  entirely  governed  in 
quantity  and  quality  by  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
ostrich.  Bach  proper  bird  is  estimated  to  yield  151. 
a  year  on  the  average.  Still,  some  farmers  are  obliged 
to  be  content  with  8Z.  or  91.  from  each  bird  per  annum. 
As  the  feathers  ripen  at  the  time  of  incubation  and  are 
injured  by  the  process,  the  artificial  incubator,  by  releas- 
ing the  birds  from  duty  on  the  nest,  is  of  especial  value. 

Ostrich  feathers  vary  very  much  in  value.  Chicken 
plumes  are  worth  5s.,  and  blood  feathers  from  to 
45Z,,  or  even  601.  a  lb.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
the  markets,  and  quotations  can  easily  be  corrected  by 
present  rates.    The  price  of  birds  is  also  a  varying 
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quantity.    Tvvelve  years  ago  it  was  possible  to  pur-  ( 
chase  in  the  Western  Districts  chicks  six  months  _  old 
for  five  shillings  each.    That  chance  has  long  smco 
passed  away.    A  writer  of  an  interesting  article  in  the 
'  Cape  Monthly '  of  1871   says  :— '  Now  the  veriest 
chick,  fresh  from  the  egg,  will  fetch  51.  sterling,  and 
after  a  few  months  as  much  as  81.  and  101.  _  Mr. 
Hellier,  in  a  lively  accounb  of  a  visit  to  Hilton,  estimates 
a  bii'd  of  a  week  old  at  101,  and  a  valuable  mature 
bird  at  50Z.    For  a  favourite  male  bird  and  a  pair  of 
hens  Mr.  Douglass  considers  that  a  cheque  for  1,000L 
would  not  pay  him.    This,  of  course,  _  is  an  estimate 
founded  on  special  breeding  capabilities.    The  value 
of  birds  is  decided  not  only  by  the  produce  in  feathers, 
but  their  increase.    On  this  point  it  will  be  as  well  to 
allow  Mr.  Hellier  to  speak.    In  his  naiTative  already 
referred  to  he  says : — '  We  venture  to  think  that  no 
other  domesticated  animal  can  compare  with  an  ostricli 
treated  on  Mr.  Douglass's  system.    This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  the  year  before  last  the  progeny  of 
six  breeding  birds — four  hens  and  two  cocks— actually 
reared,  was  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
past  season  (1874)  has  not  been  such  a  favourable  one, 
attributable  doubtless  to  the  severe  drought,  the  in- 
crease being  but  120  from  about  20_  breeding  birds  ; 
considering  that  the  value  of  an  ostrich  at  a  week  old 
is  lOZ.,  and  that  its  value  increases  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  day  for  the  first  month  and  considerably 
more  afterwards,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  income  of  even 
a  bad  season  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  further  remembered  that  each  bird 
averages  15Z.  worth  of  feathers  per  annum,  in  addition 
to  value  of  increase.    What  the  prospects  of  an  ostrich 
farmer  in  Mr.  Douglass's  position  are,  when  he  has  200 
or  300  full-grown  breeding  birds,  it  would  require  an 
active  imagination  to  estimate.'    In  the  same  account, 
Mr,  Hellier  remarks : — '  It  is  more  than  eighteen  months 
since  we  last  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  Mr.  Dou- 
glass's flocks ;  at  that  time  they  numbered  155  birds  of 
all  ages,  many  of  them  but  a  few  weeks  old.    On  the 
present  occasion  birds  which  appeared  to  us  almost 
full  grown,  and  which  exhibited  fine  bunches  of  plumage, 
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CAP£_COLOfiY  were  pointed  out  as  haymg  been  brought  to  li<.ht  hv 
tbe  generating  influences  of  the  incubator  since  that 

220' wVI         E^S^^'K  ^^'""S  birds  number 

ZZO,  while,  m  addition  to  these,  more  than  eighty  have 
been  sold  and  distributed  over  the  country  Mr 
Douglass's  original  stock  consisted  of  eleven  only  and 
he  has  made  no  subsequent  purchases.  A  neat  rule  of 
three  sum  could  be  made  out  of  this;  as  an  illustra- 
tion  :— If  the  progeny  in  four  years  of  eleven  birds 
number  305,  what  will  be  the  increase  of  220  in  the 
same  time  ? ' 

mischances.  .  ^^owever,  be  supposed  that  ostrich-farm- 

ing is  a  certain  success.    There  are  breeders  who  have 
failed  to  make  it  profitable,  and  Mr.  Douglass  kimself 
has  had  his  misfortunes.    Early  this  year  two  fine 
birds  were  killed  by  a  tiger,  and  a  third  was  much  in- 
jured.   A  parasitic  worm  is  very  destructive  on  some 
farms.    The  bird  is  subject  to  disease  from  changes  in 
the  weather.    Crows  watch  for  the  eggs,  and  break 
them.    In  fact,  the  ostrich  is  liable  to  accident,  and 
is    unquestionably  mortal.    Dr.  Atherstone  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  misfortunes  which  attended 
an  experiment  in  one  instance,    '  Of  eighty-five  birds 
originally  placed  on  his  farm,  in  a  forty-acre  enclo- 
sure, H.  has,'  says  the  Doctor,  'lost  twenty-seven— 
thirteen  by  cold  and  wet,  three  by  diphtheria,  sis  killed 
by  natives,  three  by  fighting,  and  two  by  falling  into 
holes.    He  has  five  more  males  than  females.    Of  sixty 
eggs,  nineteen  were  destroyed  by  black  crows,  which 
were  seen  from  the  house  to  hover  over  the  nest  and 
let  stones  fall  on  the  eggs  (on  running  up  on  one  occa- 
sion to  the  nest,  about  600  yards  off,  he  found  three 
stones  in  the  nest,  the  eggs  cracked,  and  the  yolk 
strewed  about)  ;  forty-one  were  sent  to  the  adjoining 
farm  Hilton,   to   be  artificially  incubated,  but  these 
failed,  probably  from  having  been  shaken,  although 
they  were  carried  in  baskets  on  the  heads  of  native 
women.'    Still,   let  tigers,  crows,   worms,   and  bad 
weather   do  what  they  will,  ostrich-farming  at  tho 
Cape  is  one  of  its  most  profitable,  as  well  as  most 
interesting,  occupations. 
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Gold. — ^Indications  of  gold  have  recently  attracted  atten-  CAPE  COLONY 
tion  in  portions  of  the  Colony,  particularly  at  Karatera,  ^^^^ 
on  the  sonthern  side  of  the  Outeniqua  monntain  range,  in 
the  division  of  George,  the  boundaries  of  the  field  having 
been  defined  by  proclamation  in  January  1879,  but  the 
only  locality  in  which,  it  gives  promise  of  being  found  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for  digging  is  in  Leydenberg, 
in  the  Transvaal  territory.  A  considerable  number  of 
diggers  are  at  work  on  the  alluvial  soil,  and  crushing  ma- 
chines have  been  set  to  work  by  Mr.  Button  and  others. 
One  can  hardly  yet  speak  with  confidence  of  the  results. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  diggei's  appear  to  have 
paid  their  way,  but  the  most  recent  reports  of  the  crush- 
ing operations  are  not  very  encouraging.  Further  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Transvaal. 

Biamonds  are  also  found  to  the  north  of  the  Orange  Diamonds. 
River.    A  full  account  of  this  important  industry  is 
given  under  Griqualand.  West. 

Copper  Mines  of  Namaqualand. 

As  early  as  1677  the  Dutch,  authorities  turned  their  Early 
attention  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the  Cape  Colony,  g^™"]! 
In  Hall's  chronological  tables  we  learn,  under  the  date  tions!  ^' 
of  October  18,  1677,  that  'the  mining  speculation  car- 
ried on  near  the  Lion's  Head  and  Riebeek's  Castle  was 
ordered  to  .be  discontinued,  because  the  silver  extracted 
would  by  no  means  pay  the  expenses  of  extracting  and 
smelting.'  Other  mines  were  also  worked,  especially 
one  at  a  place  called  Zilvermyn,  near  Stellenbosch,  from 
which  silver  enough  was  extracted  (it  was  said  a  la 
process  Dousterswivel)  to  make  a  set  of  keys  for  Cape 
Town  Castle,  which  keys,  it  is  said,  vanished  in  a  very 
suspicious  manner  only  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  never 
satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  1683  old  Simon  van 
der  Stett  made  an  expedition  as  far  north  as  the  seat  of 
the  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company's  present  operations. 
Struck,  no  doubt,  by  the  emerald  green  indications  that 
surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  he  appears  to  have  par- 
ticularly  noticed  the  Copperberg  near  Carolusberg, 
where  the  Cape  Copper  Company  are  now  carrying  on 
very  extensive  exploratory  works ;  a  few  years  ago 
the  writer  saw  the  name,  S.  van  der  Stell,  1686,  cut 
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mining 
mania. 


Cape  Cop- 
per Mining 
Company. 


on  tie  hard  gneiss  rock  wliicli  formed  the  entrance  to 
a  small  staft,  no  doubt  first  made  by  bis  party.  But 
tbe  state  of  the  roads  in  that  region,  and  the  little 
knowledge  of  mining  operations   at  that  period,  no 
doubt  prevented  the  works  being  carried  out  on  such 
a  scale  as  would  have  brought  any  profitable  results, 
and  they  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  from  that  time 
tUl  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  although  old  travellers  from 
time  to  time  called  attention  to  the  promising  mineral 
indications  in  that  region,  it  was  not  till  1835  that 
attempts  were  made   again  to  develop  its  riches  at 
Tanning's  Mine,  near  the  Orange  River.    The  results, 
from  want  of  capital  and  skill,  were  again  unfavour- 
able, and  it  was  not  till  about  the  year  1852-3  that 
the  skill  and  energy  of  Messrs.  Philips  and  King  in  the 
mine  opened  by  them  on  the  farms  Springbokfontein 
and  Spektakel  showed  that,  even  limited  as  the  means 
of  transport  were,  copper  ore  could  be  produced  on  re- 
munerative terms.     Then  followed  the  copper-mining 
fever  in  the  Colony,  1854  to  1857,  when  hundreds  of 
individuals,  without  experience  or  proper  capital,  essayed 
to  work  spots  in  the  hard  gneiss  rocks  of  Namaqualand, 
selected  without  skill  or  judgment,  simply  on  the 
strength  of  delusive  green  surface  stains  on  the  hard 
ferruginous  rocks.  These  efforts,  of  course,  ended  in  dis- 
appointment and  loss  of  capital  to  all  concerned.  In 
1863  Messrs.  PhiHps  and  Eang,  finding  that  the  de- 
velopment of  their  mines  required  more  capital  than 
they  cared  to  invest  in  them,  formed  in  London  the 
present  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company,   which  has 
turned  out  a  perfect  success,  a  mine  called  Ookiep, 
almost  untried  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the 
Company,  proving  to  be  one  of  the  richest  copper 
mines  in  the  world,  and  at  the  present  period,  although 
sunk  to  the  depth  of  80  fathoms,  the  area  of  copper- 
producing  ground  is  larger  than  ever,  seeming,  con- 
trary to   Mr.   Wyley's  prophecies,  to  increase  the 
deeper  the  shaft  is  sunk.    Since  the  formation  of  the 
Company  the  production  of  ore  averages  about  7,000 
tons  per  annum,  enabling  a  dividend  of  M.  per  year 
to  be  paid  on  the  shares  of  71.  paid  up,  while  ro- 
serves  of  nearly  40,000  tons  of  rich  ore  have  been  ac- 
cumulated.   A.  railway  about  60  miles  in  length,  ex- 
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tending  to  Port  Nollotli  from  the  foot  of  the  moun-  CAPE  COLOilY. 
tain  range  near  to  the  mines,  has  been  also  constructed, 
and  its  cost  nearly  paid  for  by  the  saving  in  transport. 
Sundry  improvements,  landing  stages,  &c.,  have  been 
also  effected  at  Port  JSTolloth,  and  the  Company  sup- 
port  an  efficient  medical,  clerical,  and  engineering  staff, 
giving  life  to  a  region  which,  without  their  expenditure, 
would  be  a  howling  desert.  So  numerous,  however, 
are  the  copper  indications  on  all  sides  that  we  can  only 
consider  the  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company  as  being  in 
its  first  stage  of  development,  and  a  few  years  may  see  its 
production  of  ore  quadrupled.  The  cost  of  production 
and  carriage  is  about  lOZ.  per  ton,  which,  as  the  ore 
Bent  down  is  usually  very  rich  and  realizes  251.  to  201., 
affords  a  very  large  profit. 

The  ores  found  are  various,  including  the  rich  grey  Descrip- 
vitreous  copper  ore,  ruby  ore,  black  oxide,  yellow 
pyrites,  and  some  small  specimens  of  malachite  and 
native  copper  in  a  beautiful  leaf-like  form.  Some  of 
the  richer  ores  show  70  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 
Smelting  operations,  causing  a  large  outlay,  have  been 
carried  on  at  the  mines,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  dearness  of  coal,  they  did  not  prove  a  success.  In 
the  English  market  the  copper  from  the  Cape  mines 
always  commands  a  higher  price  per  unit  of  metal 
than  that  from  any  other  locality.* 

Silver  ore  has  also  been  discovered  in  Namaqualand,  Silver, 
and  attempts  have  been  made  to  work  it,  but  so  far 
without  commercial  success. 


Ivory,  Sldns,  Ostrich  Feathers,  ^c,  are  all  important  •'■^'PT. 
articles  of  export.  Ivory  is  brought  by  traders  from 
the  interior  ;  skins  are  both  tanned  in  the  Colony  and 
exported  in  a  raw  state  ;  ostrich  feathers  are  increasing 
as  an  article  of  export  since  the  domestication  of  the 
bird. 

Seams  of  coal  have  been  discovered  near  the  Storm-  ^o^il* 
berg  district,  and  also  in  Beaufort,  but  they  have,  owing 
both  to  their  distance  from  the  seaboard  and  from  popu- 
lous districts,  been  very  httle  worked. 

*  For  further  information  in  Cape  mining  companies,  see  Appendix. 
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GEOGRAPHY.    II.  POLITICAL. 

Divisions  and  Towns.* 

CAPE  COLONY  The  limits  of  the  Cape  have  lately  been  considerably 
Boundaries  extended  by  annexation.  Basutoland  and  the  whole  of 
KaflB.rland  (except  Pondoland),  and  Great  Namaqualand, 
are  now  portions  of  the  colony.  Walvisch  Bay,  in  23° 
S.  lat.,  is  now  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  while  Cape  Agnlhas, 
the  southernmost  point,  is  in  34°  50'  S.  lat.  Walvisch 
Bay  is  also  the  most  western  point,  being  in  14°  30'  E, 
long. ;  and  meridian  30°  E.  cuts  the  easternmost  angle 
in  Nomansland.  The  boundaries  of  this  vast  territory 
are :  on  the  north,  the  Swakop,  Orange,  and  Caledon 
rivers ;  on  the  south,  the  Indian  Ocean ;  on  the  east, 
the  Umzimknlu,  which  divides  it  from  Natal  and  the 
Umzimvubu,  which  separates  it  from  Pondoland;  and 
on  the  west,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

The  Cape  Colony  is  generally  considered  as  forming 
two  sections,  the  Western  and  Eastern  Districts,  and 
contains  the  following  electoral  divisions,  which  are 
again  subdivided  for  fiscal  and  magisterial  purposes  : — 

Western  Districis. 


Western 
districts. 


[Places  marked  a  are  seats  of  a  ciyil  commissioner  or  rpFident 
magistrate  ;  and  at  those  marked  6  a  periodical  court  is  held.] 


Electoral  Diyisions 

Fiscal  and  Magisterial 
Diritious 

Chief  Toivni  and 
Villages 

Cape  Town  . 
Cape    .  . 

Wynberg. 
Simon's  Town, 

a  Cape  Town. 
Green  Point. 

a  Cape  Town. 

Papendorp. 
b  Mowbray. 

Eondebosch. 

Newlands. 

•  From  Hall's  *  Manual  of  South  African  Geography,*  second  coition,  1866. 
Published  by  Saul  Solomon  &  Co,,  Gape  Town. 
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Electoral  Divisions 

Fiscal  and  Magisterial 
Divisions 

Cliief  Towns  and 
Villages 

Claremont. 
a  Wynberg. 

Constantia. 

TTalk  Bav 
a  Simon's  Town. 

Kuils  River. 
b  Durban. 

Steixenbosch 

Stellenbosch. 

a  Stellenbosch. 
b  Somerset. 
Eerste  River. 

Paabl  .      .  . 

Paarl. 

a  Paarl. 
Wellington. 

p  TJmcjf>  n  p  nnfllr 

Malmesbury. 

Malmesbury. 

a  Malmesbury. 

\y    -1.-' cxx  ^1  i_L^  • 

b  Hopefield. 

b  St.  Helena  Bay. 

-LvitiuccKb  xvubteei. 

Groenekloof. 

PlQTJETBEEG  .  , 

Piquetberg. 

a  Piquetberg, 
Goedverwacht. 

CLAirWILLIAM 

Clanwilliam. 
Calrinia — Dir. 

a  Clanwilliam. 
a  Calvinia. 

Namaqtjaxand 

Namaqnaland. 
Hondeklip  Bay. 

a  Springbokfontein. 

fj         rT  nTl/"!  alz  1  1  »-V     Tin  -mr 

I*   -tHJUUcKiip  XSaiV* 

Port  Nolloth. 
Leliefontein. 

WOECESTEK  . 

Worcester. 
Tulbagh— Div. 

a  Worcester. 
a  Tulbagh. 
b  Ceres. 
Steinthal. 

ViCTOEiA  "West  . 

Victoria  West. 
Frazersburg — Div. 
Carnarvon 

a  Victoria  West. 
b  Schietfontein. 
a  Frazersburg. 
Sutherland. 

R 
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Electoral  Divisions 

Fiscal  and  Magisterial 
Divisions 

Chief  Towns  and 
Villages 

;  Jeaufoet    .  . 

Beaufort. 

Prince  Albert — Div. 
Willo"«Tnore 

a  Beaufort. 
a  Prince  Albert. 
Willowmore. 

Catedon      t  • 

Caledon. 

Bredasdorp— Div. 

a  Caledon. 
b  Genadendal. 

Villiersdorp. 

Greyton. 
a  Bredasdorp. 

Elim. 

Napier. 

SWELLBNDAM  . 

Swellendam. 
Kobertson — Div. 

a  Swellendam. 
h  Heidelberg. 
b  Zuurbraak. 
b  Malagas. 

Port  Beaufort. 
a  Robertson. 
b  Montagu. 

Ladigrey. 

ElVEESDAXB  . 

Eiversdale. 

a  Eiversdale. 
b  Ladismith. 
Amalienstein. 

Geobge 

George. 

Mossel  Bay— Div. 
Knysna — Div. 

a  George. 
Blanco. 
Hopedale. 
Sclioonberg. 
Pacaltsdorp. 
Lyons. 

Aliwal  South. 
Plettenberg's  Bay, 
a  Melville. 
Belvidere. 
Newhaven. 
Eedbourne. 

OUDTSHOOEN  • 

Oudtshoom. 

a  Outdshoorn. 
Calitzdorp. 
Cango. 

POLITICAL  GEOGEAPHY. 
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Electoral  Divisions 

Fiscal  and  Magisterial 
Divisions 

Chief  Towns  and 
Villages 

UlTENHAGE  . 

Uitenhage. 
Humansdorp — Div. 
Alexandria — Div. 

a  TJitenliage. 

Jansenville. 
a  Humansdorp. 

Hankey. 
a  Alexandria. 

Poet  Elizabeth  . 

Port  Elizaljeth. 

a  Port  Elizabeth. 

Geaham's  Town  . 

a  Graham's  Town. 

AXBANY  . 

Albany. 
Bathnrst — Dir. 

a  Graham's  Town. 
b  Salem. 

Sidbury. 

Tin^l  )ppk 
a  Bathiirst. 

Port  Prances. 
b  Port  Alfred. 

ViCTOEiA  East 

Victoria  East. 
Peddie — Div. 

a  Alice. 

Aberdeen, 
a  Peddie. 

FoET  Beatjfoet  . 

Port  Beaufort. 
StockeEstrom, 

a  Port  Beaufort. 

V   -L  U&L  JAcLlcI. 

Adelaide. 
Heald  Town. 
a  Elands  Post  (Sey- 
mour). 
Hertzog. 
Balfour. 
Philipton, 

SOMEESET  1 

Somerset. 
Bedford— Div. 

a  Somerset. 

b  Groote  Vlakte. 

b  Been  Leegte. 

Pea.rston. 
a  Bedford. 

Glenlynden. 

Cbadock 

Cradock. 

a  Cr.idock. 
Tarkastad. 

CAPE  COLONY 
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Electoral  DiTlsions 

Fiscal  and  Magisterial 
Diviaions 

Chief  Towns  and 
Villages 

Ghaaf-Reynet 

Graaf-Reynet. 
Murraysbiirg — Div. 

a  Graiif-Rcynet. 
b  Aberdeen. 
a  Murraysburg. 

ElCHMOXD  . 

Eichmond. 

Hope  Town — Div. 

a  Riehmond. 
a  Hope  Town. 

COLESBEKQ     .  . 

Colesberg. 
Middelburg  —Dir. 

a  Colesberg. 
b  Hanover. 
a  Middelburg. 

Albert  . 

Albert. 

a  Burgliersdorp. 

Ali-wal  Noeth 

Aliwal  North. 

a  Aliwal  North. 
Dordrecht. 
Ladigrey. 

Queen's  To"wn 

Queen's  Town. 

a  Queen's  Town. 
b  Whittlesea. 

King  Wilxiam's 
Town. 

King  William's 
Town. 

a  King  William's 
Tovra. 

East  London  t 

East  Loudon. 

a  East  London. 

WODBHOTJSE  . 

Dordreclit. 

Dordrecht. 

Tahle  of  Distances. 

Distances         The  following  table  shows  the  distances  between 

between  Cwe  Town  and  the  principal  postal  towns  in  the 
Cape  Town        f  i         or  i 

and  other  Colony. 

JoSaf  ^  Name  of  Postal  Town.  MUes. 
towns  in       Albert,  Prince      .       •       •       •       •       •       •       •  .282 

the  Colony.  Alice  652 

Ali-wal  North  666 

Beaufort,  Fort  646 

Beaufort,  West  330 

Bedford   582 

Burghersdorp  630 

Caledon  
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Name  of  Postal  Town.  Miles  CAPE  COLOHY 

Calvinia   270 

Cliiuwilliam   160 

Colesberg   640 

Cradoek        .              ........  550 

George   300 

Grnaf-Eeynet   480 

Graham's  Town   600  * 

Hope  Town   600 

Malmesbury   45 

Middelberg   550 

Namaqualand  396 

Paarl  •   38 

Port  Elizabeth   610 

Queen's  Town       .   640 

Eichmond   450 

Eiversdale   206 

Simon's  Town   22 

Somerset  East       .       .       .......  547 

Stellenbosch   26 

Swellendam   ..........  144 

Tnlbagh       .       .       .       .  •   80 

Uitenhage   508 

"Wellington   (?)45 

Worcester   80 


Population  and  Social  Statistics. 

Previous  to  1865  no  census  of  the  Colony  in  the  Census  of 
proper  acceptation  of  the  word  had  been  taken,  but 
statistical  returns  -were  received  at  the  Colonial  Office 
from  the  civil  commissioners  under  the  heads  of  popu- 
lation, births,  marriages,  deaths,  distribution  of  lands, 
and  agricultural  produce,  and  stock  and  animal  pro- 
ductions. But  on  March  5,  1865,  a  careful  and  elaborate 
census  was  taken,  showing  the  sex,  races,  ages,  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  places  of  birth,  occupations,  stock, 
land  Tinder  cultivation,  seed  sown,  produce,  state  of 
education,  attendance  at  school,  the  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb,  blind,  lunatics,  and  idiots.  Every  provision  was 
made  to  ensure  accuracy  and  completeness.  A  second 
census  was  taken  in  1875.  The  following  were  some  of 
the  results  arrived  at : — 

The  European  population  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  European 
Divisions  amounted  to  236,783,  including  (1)  the  Dutch  population, 
or  Batavian  descendants  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
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CAPE  COLOflY  Colony,  wIlo  constitute  tlie  greater  part  of  tlie  wliite 
population ;  (2)  tlie  English,  or  Anglo-Saxon  race ; 
(3)  the  German,  or  Teutonic ;  (4)  descendants  of  the 
[French  refugees  who  settled  in  the  Colony  after  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  ;  (5)  Portuguese  and 
others.  But  these  different  classes  are  so  intermingled 
together  that  it  was  often  found  practically  impossible 
to  distinguish  them  statistically. 
Native  The  Hottentot  races  numbered  98,561.    These  differ 

population,  from  the  other  native  tribes  in  being  of  a  light  olive 
complexion,  an  easy,  indolent,  light-hearted  people,  of 
light,  active  make,  and  generally  somewhat  below  the 
middle  size. 

The  KaflS.rs  numbered  214,138.  They  are  a  taUer, 
more  athletic  and  warlike  race  than  the  Hottentots,  well 
made,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  clean-limbed  and  active. 
They  love  a  pastoral  life,  are  fond  of  cattie,  but  do  not 
care  much  for  agricultural  pursuits. 

Other  native  tribes  or  races,  including  the  descend- 
ants of  former  slave  population,  Pingoes,  Bushmen,  and 
Malays,  amount  to  171,602. 

The  total  thus  arrived  at  for  the  Colony  is  720,984. 

Including  Basutoland,  Griqualand  East  and  West, 
and  Transkeian  Territory,  annexed  since  the  census, 
there  cannot  be  less  than  1,500,000  inhabitants  living 
under  the  Cape  Government. 
Social  and         The  accompanying  tabular  statement  will  supply 
.        information  as   to  races,  sexes,   occupations,  average 
statistics.     popijiation  to  the  square  mile,  &c.  &c.,  but  a  few  other 
interesting  particulars  relative  to  the  social  institutions 
of  the  people  may  be  given. 

There  are  in  the  Colony  40  savings  banks.  The 
number  of  depositors  is  about  5,551— deposit,  207,485Z. 

There  are  48  friendly  societies,  15  in  the  Western 
and  33  in  the  Eastern  Divisions,  numbering  altogether 
some  5,099  members. 

There  are  812  paupers  receiving  Government  relief, 
pretty  equally  divided  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Divisions. 

The  number  of  landholders  in  1875  is  returned  at 
16,166,  and  the  extent  of  the  holdings  at  39,947,734 
morgen. 


SOCIAL  STATISTICS.  247 

The  nnmber  of  electors  in  1878  wag  44,675.    The  CflPE  COLONT 
number  of  schools,  776,  with  62,209  scholars.  Number 
of  colleges,  4,  with  211  students.   The  number  of  banks, 
12,  with  a  paid-up  capital  of  2,685,974Z.;  a  reserve  fund 
of  799,942Z.,  and  a  circulation  of  685,206Z. 
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Numbers  and  Education  of 


DIVISIONS 


Cape  Division 
Stellenboscli 
Paarl .    .  . 
llalmesbury 
Piquet berg . 
Clanwilliam 
Namaqualand 
Calviuia 
Tulbagh  . 
Worcester  . 
Frazersburg 
Victoria  West 
Beaufort  West 
Prince  Albert 
Caledon  .  . 
Brodasdorp 
Eobertson  . 
Swellendam 
Eiversdale  . 
Mossel  Bay 
George  .  . 
Oudtshoorn 
Knysna  .  . 
Humansdorp 
TJitenliage  . 
Port  Elizabeth 
Alexandria . 
Albany  ,  . 
Bathurst  . 
Peddie   .  . 
Victoria  East 
Stockenstrom 
Fort  Beaufort 
Bedford  .  . 
Somerset  East 
Cradocls .  . 
Middelburg 
Graaf-Eeynet 
Murraysburg 
Eichmond  . 
Hope  Town 
Colesberg  . 
Albert   .  . 
Aliwal  Noi-th 
Wodehouse 
Queen's  Town 
King  WiUiam'i 

Town  .  . 
East  London 

Total,  1875 


Total,  1865 

Increase  . 

Sasuloland. 
ThabaBosigoDis, 
Berca  „ 
Leribe  „ 
CornetSprnit  „ 

Total  . 


Area  In 
Square 
Miles 


722 
603 
627 
2,808 
1,854 
6,474 
20,635 
26,083 
4,976 
6,531 
23,149 
15,815 
8,536 
3,981 
1,519 
1,697 
1,089 
2,954 
2,462 
859 
2,537 
1,781 
524 
2,430 
6,233 
251 
1,519 
1,833 
670 
497 
576 
240 
733 
1,550 
3,876 
3,247 
2,252 
3,792 
2.200 
4,463 
5,154 
5,762 
3,834 
2.263 
2,849 
3,604 

1,781 

1,225 


199,950 


196,944 


3,006 


HOUSES,  &o.,  1875 


Edifices, 
Uniiiha- 
biteiland 
Building 


714 

848 
529 
1,725 
846 
295 

371 

482 

288 

87 
291 
281 
418 

11 
410 
980 
231 
526 
8 
187 
171 
674 
603 
296 
1,016 

10 
1,368 
193 
257 
990 

26 
573 
885 
422 
4 

351 

216 
732 
742 
594 
3,234 

5,049 
30.5 


28,239 


Houbos 


7,309 
1,360 
2,299 
2,070 
836 
551 
438 
417 
997 
1,026 
634 
854 
844 
509 
1,904 
739 
1,057 
1,356 
1,434 
528 
1,301 
2,376 
S34 
797 
1,900 
2,116 
384 
1,923 
442 
228 
272 
564 
695 
696 
1,035 
1,137 
650 
2,224 
394 
578 
539 
931 
1,098 
860 
l,0(i8 
1,313 

1,699 
6.56 


55,212 


Huts 
and 
Tents 


557 
167 
437 
780 
562 
779 
1,898 
723 
361 
400 
385 
686 
428 
361 
318 
113 
340 
377 
502 
271 
630 
1,122 
204 
468 
2,044 
353 
624 
1,418 
760 
3,276 
1,765 
689 
2,208 
1,172 
976 
889 
353 
1,143 
264 
392 
532 
846 
1,046 
6,557 
4,801 
9,296 

20,779 
2,070 


I.— POPULATION— 1876— 


76,022 


Persons 

to  a 
Square 

Mile 


79-39 
20-97 
28-83 

6-  44 

4-  44 
1  60 
0-59 

0-  28 

1-  99 
1-49 
0-39 
0-84 

0-  98 

1-  57 

7-  46 

2-  54 

7-  38 

3-  39 

5-  17 

5-  90 

4-  66 

8-  52 

6-  14 
3-12 
3-43 

67-88 

3-  97 
9  00 

8-  74 
33-98 
14  75 
2712 
20-12 

5-  66 
2-81 
3  72 

2-  65 

4-  47 
1-71 
1-71 
1-19 
180 

3-  15 

13-  22 

9-  11 

14-  12 

69-88 
12-67 


Hales 


3-61 


2-48 


1-13 


28,337 
6,357 
9,186 
9,061 
4,268 
4,407 
6,601 
3,819 
5,333 
6,099 
4,840 
7,097 
4,454 
3,253 
6,732 
2,150 
4,186 
5,035 
6,492 
2.599 
6,983 
7,891 
1,668 
3,862 
11,623 
8,320 
3,321 
8,459 
3,168 
8,218 
4,238 
3,256 
7,315 
4,508 
6,6"' 
6,554 
3,199 
8,798 
2,002 
4,058 
3,364 
5,566 
6,680 
14,936 
13,002 
25,407 

52,644 
8,410 


Fe- 
males 


369,628 


255,760 


113,868 


24,858 
8,148 
14.S74 
12,514 


60,394 


28,982 
5,192 
8,890 
8,535 
3,971 
4,378 
6,732 
3,575 
4,590 
4,635 
4,220 
6.150 
3,868 
3,004 
5,603 
2,156 
3,845 
4,972 
6,229 
2,473 
5,830 
7,290 
1,550 
3,725 
9,769 
6,208 
2,709 
8,040 
2,687 
8,668 
4,260 
3,253 
7,433 
4,260 
6,195 
5,530 
2,777 
8,142 
1,769 
3,566 
2,789 
4,802 
5,489 
14,986 
12,946 
25,483 

64,096 
7,104 


351,356 


240,621 


110,736 


27,274 
9.164 
16.626 
14.313 


106,640 
1.5,514 


720,984 


496.381 


224.603 


67.3071 127,701 


Census  included  no  particulars  respecting  King  William's  Town  or  East 
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StrMMAET 


Euro- 
pean or 
White 

30,730 
3,442 
7,312 
7,862 
4,357 
3,018 
2,675 
2,752 
3,772 
4,093 
3,790 
5,493 
3,738 
3,324 
6,366 
2,017 
4,512 
5,028 
6,878 
2,664 
5,229 
7,925 
1,825 
2,711 
9,385 
9,309 
2,157 
8,143 
1,711 
1,327 
1,133 
1,608 
2,998 
2,134 
4,713 
8,967 
2,510 
7,356 
1,210 
3,021 
3,236 
4,521 
6,140 
3,543 
5,235 
6,228 
9,012 
3,773 


236,783 


181,592 


55,191 


234 
38 
33 
73 


378 


Hotten- 
tot 


1,834 
253 
363 
3,968 
2,537 
3,128 
5,963 
2,783 
2,505 
1,949 
2,421 
2,644 
2,193 
1,908 
5,344 
1,955 
2,284 
2,989 
4,503 
1,766 
3,600 
6,037 

629 
2,624 
4,558 

945 
1.288 
1,490 

357 
95 

267 
1,983 
1,106 
1,277 
1,800 
1,523 
1,272 
3,123 

998 
1,335 
1,722 
2,168 
1,072 

681 

347 
1,721 

950 

313 


98,561 


81,898 


16,963 


AU 
Other 


24,765 
6,854 
10,401 
6,266 
1,348 
2,639 
3,595 
1,859 
3,646 
3,692 
2,849 
5,110 
2,391 
1,025 
625 
334 
1,235 
1,990 
1,340 
642 
2,984 
1,219 
764 
2,252 
7,449 
4,274 
2,585 
6,866 
3,787 
15,454 
7,108 
3,018 
10,644 
8,357 
4,364 
4,594 
2,194 
6,461 
1,563 
3,268 
1,185 
3,679 
4,857 
25,698 
20,366 
42,941 
96,678 
11,428 


II.— BDUOATION— 1878 


European  or  White 


Bead 
and 
Write 


22,541 
2,549 
5,045 
4,871 
2,513 
1,822 
1,626 
1,596 
2,574 
2,823 
2,218 
2,840 
2,265 
1,880 
3,140 
1,081 
2,802 
3,063 
3,820 
1,556 
3,1119 
4,443 
982 
1,682 
5,726 
6,395 
1,425 
4,942 
1,196 
832 
771 
804 
1,878 
1,293 
2,856 
3,513 
1,516 
4,723 
789 
1,893 
1,827 
2,669 
3,435 
2,055 
2,632 
3,797 
5,402 
2,508 


385,646  ^47,627 


Bead 
only 


1,092 
110 
163 
203 
216 
110 
130 
87 
112 
108 
168 
118 


238 
107 
244 
192 
308 
89 
259 
277 
109 
69 
300 
409 
53 
400 
85 
73 
45 
113 
153 
146 
.  168 
203 
57 
253 
36 
87 
199 
197 
249 
192 
340 
268 
448 
131 


Neither 
Readnor 
Write 


7,097 
783 
2,104 
2,788 
1,628 
1,086 
919 
1,069 
1,086 
1,162 
1,404 
2,635 
1,375 
1,358 
1,988 
829 
1,466 
1,773 
2,750 
1,019 
1,951 
3,205 
734 
960 
3,359 
2,505 
679 
2,801 
430 
422 
317 
591 
967 
698 
1,689 
2,251 
938 
2,380 
385 
1,041 
1,210 
1,655 
2,456 
1,296 
2,263 
2,163 
3,162 
1,134 


:33,191 


152,449 


51,898 
17,274 
31,367 
26,794 


127,323 


9,298  I  79,858 


110,301 


37,326 


236,783 

181,592 
I     1,614  I 


63,607 


16,251 


Exclusive  of  Euhopean 
OR  White 


xieaci 

Read 
only 

Neither 

and 

Read  nor 

VYllLC 

Write 

4,592 

1,689 

20,299 

1,474 

688 

4,945 

1,444 

1,254 

8,066 
8.448 

1,208 

578 

265 

184 

3,433 

468 

331 

4,968 

698 

693 

8,167 

159 

170 

4,313 

849 

471 

4,831 

1,048 

832 

4,061 

161 

174 

4,935 

333 

307 

7,114 

401 

184 

3,999 

125 

108 

2,703 

1,382 

640 

3,947 

655 

286 

1,348 

316 

290 

2,913 

836 

406 

4,073 

663 

505 

4,675  , 

230 

196 

1,982 

825 

648 

5,111 

313 

294 

6,649 

114 

68 

1,211 

541 

440 

3,895 

611 

693 

10,803 

939 

433 

3,847 

116 

83 

3,674 

368 

271 

7,717 

90 

88 

3,966 

650 

318 

14,594 

646 

163 

6,556 

387 

,428 

4,189 

659 

444 

10,647 

163 

167 

6,314 

252 

279 

5,633 

139 

280 

6,698 

on 

o,olD 

407 

641 

8,636 

45 

95 

2,421 

84 

104 

4,418 

00 

38 

2,831 

129 

209 

5,509 

187 

178 

5,567 

263 

386 

25,740 

201 

149 

20,363 

1,243 

989 

42,430 

3,168 

2,210 

92,250 

228 

116 

11,397 

^,864 

19,778  1 

434,862 

484,201 

15,252  1 

15,142  1 

284,395 

314,789 

14,612  I      4,633  |  180,167 


iVo<e.— Population  o£  Cape  Town,  1878,  M.  16,235,  F. 
17,004,  total  33,239.  Suburba— 12,001.  1865,  M.  14,045, 
F.  14,412,  total  28,457.  Suburbs— 9,334.  Population 
of  Port  Elizabeth,  1875,  13,049.  1865,  10,773.  Popula- 
tion of  Graham's  Town,  1875,  6,903.    1865,  8,072. 


CAPE 
COLONY 


London  Divisions.then  called  British  Kaffrnria,  whose  population,  Dec.1864,  was  86,200. 
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Occupations  of  the 


in.— OCCUPATIONS  OF 

E0IIOPEAN 

OR  White 

MALAY 

Obdkb 

OCCUPATIONS 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

I. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  General  or 
XiOcal  Government,  or  in  the  De- 

fence or  Protection  of  the  Country 

3,971 

62 

3 

— 

II. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  Learned  Pro- 

fessions, in  Literature,  Art,  and 
Science,  with  their  immediate 

Subordinates  

1,909 

990 

24 

14 

TTT 
ill. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  Domestic 
Offices  of  Wives  and  Mistresses  of 

16,770 

1,423 

IV. 

Persons  engaged  in  entertaining  and 
performing  Personal  Offices  for 

1,732 

2,789 

240 

476 

v. 

Persons  buying  and  selling,  keeping 
and  lending  Money,  Houses,  or 

Goods  of  various  kinds  . 

5,476 

281 

28 

6 

VI. 

Persons  engaged  in  the  conveyance 
of  Men,  Animals,  Goods  and  Mes- 

4,030 

22 

202 

— 

VII. 

Persons  possessing,  working,  or  cul- 
tivating Land,  raising  or  dealing 

in  Animals,  or  following  pursuits 

subsidiary  thereto 

34,069 

26,389 

358 

8 

VIII. 

Persona  engaged  in  working  and 
dealing  in  Art  and  Mechanic  Pro- 
ductions in  which   matters  of 
various  kinds  are  employed  In 

5,023 

15 

761 

— 

IX. 

Persons  employed  in  worlring  and 
dealing  in  Textile  Fabrics,  Dress, 

and  in  Fibrous  Material 

1,196 

1,516 

302 

736 

X. 

Persons  working  and  dealing  in  Food 

996 

47 

100 

27 

Persons  working  and  dealing  in  Ani- 

mal and  Vegetable  Substances 

834 

3 

139 

2 

xn. 

Persons    working    or    deaUng  in 

2,724 

3 

46 

XIII. 

Labom-ers  and  others — Branch  un- 

1,814 

45 

607 

XIV. 

persons  of  Property  and  Rank,  not 
returned  under  o,ny  Office  or  Oc- 

226 

136 

1 

XV. 

Persous  supported  by  the  Commu- 

657 

146 

30 

6 

XVI. 

Scholars,  Cliildren,  and  Persons  of  no 

specified  Occupation 

59,353 

63,669 

2,341 

2,937 

Total 

123,910 

112,873 

6,182 

6,635 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
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People — Census,  1875. 


THE  PEOPLE— 1875 


Hottentot 

PlSTGO 

KAPFIR  AND 

Bechouana 

Mixed  Ksm 
Other 

Total 
Population 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

Fe- 
males 

Males 

X  c- 

males 

Males 

males 

Males 

J?  tj- 

males 

23 

92 

225 

168 

1 

4,482 

63 

30 

88 

72 

9 

87 

12 

51 

95 

2,173 

1,208 

— 

11,987 

— 

3,100 

— 

9,575 

— 

9,068 

— 

51,923 

2,469 

8,113 

362 

631 

1,822 

3,902 

2,181 

6,626 

8,806 

22,537 

17 

11 

22 

123 

10 

6,677 

297 

830 

328 

996 

929 

6 

7,310 

28 

20  099 

2,537 

13,991 

Jo 

10,906 

1,387 

128,600 

80,530 

451 

31 

131 

1,362 

2 

7,759 

17 

79 
47 
457 
576 
2,206 

807 

47 
12 
12 

9 
4 
60 
280 
1,265 

144 
9 
3 

10 
33 
275 
881 
2,555 

485 
5 

100 
10 
1 

380 
180 
394 
768 
3,786 

1,715 
15 
29 
15 
4 

1,982 

2,109 
5,275 
12,233 

5,403 

Oil 

190 
40 
65 

845 
22,527 

2 

111 
24,288 

1 
59 
19,870 

5 

20,872 

2 

670 
62,948 

36 
62,273 

5 

410 
22,051 

2 

144 
24,360 

235 
2,483 
179,090 

140 
448 
188,377 

60,579 

47,982 

36,435 

37,071 

109,817 

104,316 

43,705 

43,479 

369,628 

351,356 

CAPE  COLONY 
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Fopulation  in  certain  Cities  and  Towns  (1865  and  1875). 


POPtTLATIGN 

POPULATION 

TOWNS 

\j±  J.  JJUo  Ji.iJi  XJ 

TOWNS 

March, 
1865 

March, 
1875 



March, 
1865 

March, 
1875 

Vw^cLpe  JLOWH  • 

28,457 

33,239 

St"  ft!  Ion  1  if^CA  n 

2,975 

3,173 

ounou  o  ±owii  • 

— 

2,447 

Pflfl-pl 

4,929 

6,760 

OUlllulDcu    Vi  cob 

— 

820 

XU-CbllULCO  <i\XL  J  * 

1,246 

1,840 

VV  GLLlIlg  tun  • 

— 

2,192 

JL  Ul UdgU.  ■  . 

542 

548 

i"  Ion  Tin  1 1 1  Q  Tn 

327 

746 

Vr  UlCcbUol 

3,257 

3,788 

Csrss     •  • 

781 

1,234 

V  lULUlioi    Vi  UbL  . 

698 

754 

T7t»ci  'zot'c  nnTff 

471 

668 

1,179 

1,585 

^diriiiirvuu 

— 

736 

On!  prlr\Ti 

724 

1,038 

jrrjnctJ  xxiucrt . 

881 

900 

715 

1,104 

x>recidsuorp  . 

831 

616 

KtCTO  1  1  ClTS  H  O  TYl 

O  W  Cillr;HU.d,Ili 

2,016 

2,008 

iH-OuLdgU .  • 

— 

1,176 

Xtl  V  CX  oLidiU  • 

1,025 

1,177 

Heid-Glbcrg  • 

— 

736 

1,981 

1,937 

Aliw3.r  SoTitli  • 

946 

1,361 

1  Ti'f'QTi  ri Q  tYa 
UlUcLLildgO  • 

3,342 

3,693 

0  udtsh.0  orn 

1,145 

1,837 

Uldlidlll  o  J.UWJ-L 

8,072 

6,903 

i  ort  jcjiizduotrii 

10,773 

13,049 

Port  Alfpfirl 

— 

987 

SdlGIXL       •  • 

320 

690 

PrtTh  TlpmifriTl". 

1,063 

1,146 

Alico      •  • 

598 

599 

1,050 

833 

A  r\  al  Q 1  ri  a 

— 

809 

lira  n  nplr 

1,845 

1,712 

OOIUdI&ou  J2idoCi 

1,822 

2,231 

Sf"  Dim  c:  nnTO" 

OtcVXlaULLX^  • 

726 

lyLiddelburg  . 

681 

1,163 

488 

555 

Graaf-Keynet  . 

3,869 

4,562 

Eichmond 

898 

995 

Murray  sburg  . 

549 

699 

Colesberg 

1,395 

1,312 

Hope  Town 

697 

493 

Burgbersdorp  . 

919 

1,349 

JuLdiUlU  V  ox  •  1 

365 

541 

Queen's  Town , 

1,225 

2,320 

Alival  North  . 

Tarkastad 

Suburbs  of 
Cape  Town  . 

644 
9,334 

1,229 
627 

12,001 

King  William's 
Town  . 

East  London 
(incl.Panmure) 

6,169 
2,134 
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Live  Stock. 


The  following  list  is  taken  from  the  Census  Returns  CAPE  COLOSY 
for  1875,  and  shows  the  live  stock  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
including  Basutoland  and  other  native  districts  :— 


Sheep  . 
Draught  oxen 
Other  horned  cattle 
Horses 

Mules  and  asses  . 
Angora  goats 
Common  goats 
Pigs  . 

Ostriches    .  . 


10,976,663 
421,762 
689,951 
205,985 
29,318 
877,988 
2,187,214 
116,738 
21,751 
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CAPE  COLONY 

Special  dif- 
ficulties in 
organising 
a  sclieme 
of  public 
instruction 
for  the 
Colonj'. 


Scheme  of 
Sir  John 
Herschel. 
Act  of 
1865. 


Three 
chief 
classes  of 
population 


Elementary  Education. 

CONSIDEEABLB  attention  lias  been  paid  both  by  th.e 
Government  and  the  colonists  themselves  to  the  matter 
of  popular  education  for  many  years :  and  the  very 
difficulties  that  had  to  be  encountered,  arising  from  the 
mixed  nature  of  the  population,  both  European  and 
native,  and  from  the  extent  of  territory  to  be  provided 
for,  have  resulted  in  the  attainment  of  a  system  more 
complete,  perhaps,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  surpassing  in  many  important  par- 
ticulars that  of  Great  Britain  itself. 

As  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  historical  section 
of  this  work,  a  system  of  pubKc  schools  was  brought 
into  operation  as  long  ago  as  1839,  on  a  scheme  drawn 
up  by  Sir  John  Herschel.  This  was  well  adapted  to  the 
then  existing  conditions  of  the  country.  But  the  Edu- 
cation Act  now  in  operation,  which  was  passed  in  1865, 
is  a  great  advance  upon  it.  As  Dr.  Dale,  the  present 
Superintendent- General  of  Education,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Cape  University,  remarks,  '  the  Colonial 
Government  acknowledges  its  obligations  to  promote 
the  education  of  all,  and  seeks  to  do  so  among  the 
higher  and  middle  classes,  not  by  compulsory  enact- 
ments, but  by  putting  them  in  the  way  of  organizing 
their  own  schools,  of  securing  competent  teachers,  and 
of  providing  school  requisites.  The  poorer  and  coloured 
classes  cannot  be  reached  by  this  dii^ect  agency,  and 
therefore  the  Government  avails  itself  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  various  religious  and  educational  societies  to 
manage  and  provide  teachers  for  their  elementary  and 
industrial  instruction.' 

The  population  divides  itself,  not  unequally,  into 
three  great  classes,  whose  educational  wants  have  to 
be  provided  for.    The  European,  consisting  of  Dutch, 
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Britisli,  Frencli,  German,  and  other  immigrants  and  CAPE  C9L0MY 
descendants,  forming  a  community  somewhat  hetero-  tobepro- 
geneous  in  its   prime  element,  but  sufficiently  amal-  yidedfor. 
gamated  for  social  and  political  purposes ;  the  mixed 
native  population  of  the  towns  and  villages,  including 
those  of  Hottentot  descent,  the  mixed  offspring  of 
white  and  coloured  parentage,  negroes  rescued  from 
slavers,  &c.  &c.     These  form  the  lower  orders  of 
Cape  society,  and  furnish  ordinary  labourers,  artisans, 
coolies,  domestic  servants,  &c.    The  third  class  con- 
sists of  pure  native  tribes,  under  the  generic  names 
of  Kaffirs  and  Pingoes,    These  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
extreme  Eastern  District. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  these  three  sections  of  the 
population,  three  classes,  or  orders,  of  schools  are 
provided,  known  respectively  as  Orders  A,  B,  and  0. 

Orpee  a  consists  of  undenominational  public  schools,  Ocdev  A. 
and  includes  three  classes. 

Glass  I. — Schools  of  a  very  superior  character,  an-  Class  first, 
swering  rather  to  what  would  be  called  grammar 
schools  than  to  ordiuary  elementary  schools  in  England, 
though  the  fees  charged  place  them  within  the  reach, 
of  the  poorest  of  the  European  population.  Each  of 
the  47  divisions  of  the  Colony  is  entitled  to  such  an 
institution,  presided  over  by  a  principal  and  assistant, 
receiving  guaranteed  salaries,  the  former  of  2501.  per 
annum,  with  a  free  residence  of  the  minimum  value 
of  50Z.,  the  latter  1501.  per  annum,  one-half  in  each  case 
being  paid  by  G-overnment.  These  schools  are  gene- 
rally mixed,  but  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction 
of  boys  and  girls,  as  far  as  possible,  in  separate  class 
rooms,  or,  where  preferred,  separate  schools  are  esta- 
blished, with  an  additional  grant  of  501.  per  annum 
towards  the  salary  of  the  teacher  of  the  girls'  school. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  hi  a  school  of  the  first 
class  must  include  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  descriptive  geography  in  the  pri- 
mary or  elementary  course ;  and  also  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  English  literature,  history,  elementary 
mathematics,  and  the  elements  of  physical  science  in 
the  secondary  or  superior  course. 

Class  II. — Schools  of  the  second  class  for  each  town  Class 
or  village,  not  being  the  chief  town  of  the  division,  or  second. 
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Class  third. 


School  fees. 
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manage- 
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instruction. 


Govern- 
ment 

inspection. 


each  cWef  town  of  a  division  in  whicli  a  public  Bchool 
of  the  first  class  cannot  be  established.  These  schools 
are  under  one  teacher,  with  a  salary  ranging  from  lOOZ. 
to  IBOl.,  one-half  of  which  is  provided  by  Government. 
They  are  attended  by  both  sexes,  proper  provision  being 
made  for  the  separate  instruction  of  the  female  section 
under  a  female  teacher ;  but  should  the  inhabitants  of 
any  locality  prefer  the  establishment  of  separate  boys' 
and  girls'  schools,  the  Grovernment  extends  its  aid  to 
both,  provided  that  the  amount  of  population  justifies 
the  maintenance  of  separate  schools.  The  grant  in  aid 
of  the  salary  of  the  teacher  in  the  girls'  school  of  the 
second  class  is  30Z. 

The  subjects  taught  include  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  and  descriptive  geography  in 
the  primary  or  elementary  course  ;  and  the  rudiments  of 
Latin,  plain  geometry,  and  elementary  algebra  in  the 
advanced. 

Glass  III. — A  cluster  of  farms  where  twenty  or 
thirty  children  can  be  assembled  at  one  place  for  daily 
instruction  is  accepted  as  a  school  station.  The  teachers' 
salary  must  not  be  less  than  601.  per  annum,  with  a  resi- 
dence, the  grant  being  SOI.  per  annum. 

Here,  of  course,  the  instruction  is  of  necessity  more 
rudimentary,  but  must  include  reading,  writing,  and 
elementary  arithmetic. 

In  each  of  these  three  classes  of  public  schools 
moderate  school-fees  are  charged,  but  special  provision 
is  made  to  meet  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  unable 
to  pay.  The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  local 
board  of  managers,  who  are  elected  by  the  resident 
householders,  or  such  of  them  as  may  be  willing  to  share 
in  the  necessary  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
teacher.  They  are  at  liberty  to  provide  for  the  religi- 
ous instruction  of  the  scholars,  at  an  hour  to  be  set 
apart  by  them,  not  being  during  the  four  ordinary  school 
hours  ;  but  no  scholars  are  to  be  compelled  to  attend  for 
religious  instruction  without  the  consent  of  their  parents 
or  guardians. 

All  Government-aided  schools  are  subject  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education,  or 
his  deputy  duly  appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  has 
the  right  of  entering  the  school  at  any  timo  during 
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school  hours,  of  inspecting  the  state  of  the  buildings 
and  the  school  furniture,  of  ascertaining  the  progress 
of  the  childi-en  under  instruction,  and  of  enquirino- 
generally  into  the  efficiency  of  the  school  in  regard  to 
the  locality  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  of  calling  for  such 
returns  as  he  may  require,  in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory 
information  on  these  points. 

The  total  number  of  schools  nndcr  Order  A  in  the 
Colony,  according  to  the  latest  accessible  Government 
returns,  is  216.  The  annual  receipts  in  the  form  of 
Government  grants  was  15,308L  4s.  2d. 

Order  B  comprehends  the  schools  established  by 
the  missionary  societies,  to  which  Government  aid  is 
gi-anted  for  secular  instruction  nnder  certain  conditions, 
iiere,  too,  there  are  three  classes. 

_     Clms  Z— Where  there  is  a  series  of  schools— infant 
juvenile,  and  mdustrial— the  annual  allowance  is  75Z  ' 
Class  II.~Wheve  the  children  form  only  one  school, 
the  annual  allowance  is  301 

Class  III— To  schools  at  out-stations  the  annual 
allowance  is  151. 

No  portion  of  the  Government  grant  can  be  appro- 
priated otherwise  than  to  the  support  of  the  teacher  or 
teachers  of  the  school,  for  the  performance  of  their  dntv 
as  teachers.  The  schools  are  under  the  management 
and  control  of  the  churches  or  missionary  bodies  with 
which  they  are  connected,  subject  to  the  inspection  of 
Government,  and  the  standard  of  education  must  em- 
brace  at  least  reading,  writing,  and  elementaiy  arith- 
metic.  The  number  of  schools  under  Order  B,  according 
to  the  last  returns,  was  346.  The  amount  of  Govern- 
ment gratuity,  1.3,640Z.  6s.  8d.  ^overn- 

Order  C  forms  a  very  distinct  class  of  schools. 
They  consist  of  day  schools,  boarding  and  industrial 
institutions,  for  the  civilization  of  the  aborigines  alono- 
the  eastern  frontier,  some  700  miles  from  Cape  Toyvn. 
The  conditions  under  which  Government  aid  is  granted 
to  these  native  industrial  institutions,  and  to  the  schools 
connected  with  them  are  too  lengthy  to  be  recited  here 
1  he  following  description  by  the  Superintendent- General 
of  Education  must  suffice:— 

'  Schools  where  Kaffir  only  is  taught  at  first  are 
formed  at  our-stations  under  native  teal^hers,  receivfn ' 

s  ° 
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CAPE  COLONY  eadi  a  salaiy  of  20Z.  to  201.  per  annum,  witli  a  resi- 
clence ;   in  due  course  a  superior  native,  qualified  to 
teacli  tlie  ordinary  subjects  in  English,  and  receiving  a 
salary  of  50Z.  to  60Z.  per  annum,  supersedes  the  former ; 
the  more  promising  youths  are  drafted  to  the  main 
station,  where  provision  is  made  not  only  for  the  day- 
school  instruction  of  all  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
but  also  for  native  boys  and  girls  to  live  within  the  in- 
fluence of  the  missionary's  home,  and  to  learn  some  trade, 
as  carpentry,  waggon-making,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
and,  in  some  cases,  printing  and  bookbinding ;  many  boys 
are  also  trained  as  schoolmasters,  and  girls  for  domestic 
service.    The  rates  of  maintenance  money,  as  paid  by 
Government,  are  from  101.  to  15Z.  per  annum  for  each 
boarder,  and  liberal  grants  towards  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  at  the  main  stations  are  also  made.  The 
Church  of  England,  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Wesleyan  Society  are  most  conspicuous  for  their 
labours  in  this  wide  and,  as  regards  the  security  of  the 
Colony,  signally  important  branch  of  the  Colonial  system 
of  education.' 

Statistics.  The  number  of  schools  under  Order  C  is  212.  The 
amount  of  Government  gratuity,  13,168Z.  17s.  5d. 

Summary.  The  total  number  of  children  thus  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  schools  connected  with  the  Government  system 
is  62,209,  not  including  those  being  educated  in  the 
Government  established  schools,  of  which  there  are 
three,  forming  a  class  by  themselves,  and  supported  by 
the  Government  at  a  cost  of  1,129Z.  16s.  These  are  at 
Worcester,  Uitenhage,  and  East  Somerset,  and  number 
282  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  160. 

The  total  State  expenditure  on  education  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1878,  was  64,433Z.,  and  total  local 
expenditure  65,929Z. 
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HIGHER  EDUCATIOW. 


Colleges  and  First  Class  Schools. 

The  ^outJi  Afncan  College  was  founded  in  1829.  It 
admits  pupils  from  the  age  of  ten  years.  Its  junior 
classes,  in  addition  to  the  elements  of  a  classical  and 
scientific  education,  receive  instruction  in  those  branches 
of  practical  knowledge  which  are  required  for  com- 
mercial life.  The  senior  classes  are  prepared  for  the 
older  universities  of  Europe  and  for  the  higher  Colonial 
examinations,  hitherto  conducted  by  a  public  board  of 
examiners,  constituted  under  Act  4,  1858,  but  now 
superseded  by  the  new  university. 

This  college  receives  a  grant  of  400Z.  from  the  public 
purse,  in  return  for  which  the  Government  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  nominating  ten  free  scholars  in  the 
institution.  These  are  called  'Queen's  Scholarships,' 
and  are  tenable  for  five  years.  They  are  open  for 
competition  as  they  become  vacant  to  all  candidates 
under  fi[fteen  years  of  age,  at  examinations  held  in 
January  and  July. 

There  are  also  scholarships  under  the  'Murray's 
gift,'  to  which  appointments  are  made  by  the  Council, 
Here  there  is  no  limit  as  to  age,  and  the  preference  is 
given  to  children  of  Dutch  or  Colonial  parents. 

The  college  has  a  staff  of  four  university  professors, 
assisted  by  competent  teachers,  and  is  governed  by 
a  council  and  senate  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  Colony. 

In  the  year  1872  a  movement  was  made  towards  the 
separation  of  the  elementary  and  advanced  departments 
of  the  coUege._  The  old  arrangement,  by  which  the 
energies  and  time  of  the  professors,  urgently  required 
for  the  elder  students,  was  largely  expended  on  youths, 
was  very  unsatisfactory  both  for  the  pupils  and  teachers'. 
The  coUege  was  in  fact  an  overgrown  grammar  school 
with  none  of  the  social  advantages  which  a  college 
should  possess. 

This  most  desirable  improvement  has  now  been 
effected.  An  elementary  schoolroom  has  been  erected  at 
a  cost  of  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds ;  a 
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head  master  has  been  appointed  for  the  junior  depart- 
ment, and  the  professors  are  left  free  to  give  their  un- 
divided  attention  to  the  senior  students. 

It  is  most  satisfactory  that  such  an  alteration  in  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  valued  educational  institutions 
in  the  Colony  should  take  place  simultaneously  with 
the  establishment  of  a  university.  The  Cape  youth,  who 
show  great  aptitude  in  classical  and  mathematical 
studies,  and  frequently  win  good  positions  at  the 
Enghsh  universities,  have  now  a  college  for  the  pursuit 
of  the  higher  branches  of  study  and  a  university 
where  their  acquirements  can  be  both  tested  and  re- 
cognised. The  present  professors  are :  classics,  Pro- 
fessor Gill ;  mathematics,  Professor  Childe  ;  science  and 
English  literature,  Professor  Noble.  Professor  Cameron, 
who  long  held  the  classical  chair,  is  now  registrar  of 
the  new  university. 

The  Ch'aaf-Beynet  College  also  receives  a  grant  of 
400Z.  from  the  public  treasury,  and  is  conducted  on 
similar  principles  to  the  South  African  College. 

The  Gi-ey  Institute  at  Port  Elizabeth  was  founded  by 
Sir  George  Grey,  who  also  presented  a  valuable  library 
of  some  5,000  volumes  to  Cape  Town.  It  is  presided 
over  by  a  rector,  assisted  by  three  masters,  and  con- 
trolled by  a  board  of  managers,  consisting  of  the  town 
council  and  an  equal  number  of  elected  members. 

Gill  College,  in  Somerset  East,  owes  its  existence  to 
Dr.  Gill,  with  the  bulk  of  whose  property  it  is  endowed. 
There  is  a  good  staff  of  professors,  each  of  whom  re- 
ceives a  fixed  salary  of  300Z.  per  annum  and  class  fees. 
According  to  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  bequest,  the 
course  of  study  is  based  as  far  as  possible  upon  that 
of  Glasgow  University,  where  Dr.  Gill  had  received  his 
own  education. 

The  Diocesan  Collegiate  School,  Woodlands,  is  also  a 
college  of  high  standing  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  and  holds  a  foremost 
place  among  educational  institutions  of  a  denominational 
character.  The  staff  includes  a  principal,  Canon  Ogilvie, 
two  masters,  and  three  lecturers.  The  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  has  also  a  Theological  Seminary^  at  Stellen- 
bosch,  established  in  1859,  with  president,  vice-president, 
and  professors.    The  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  four 
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eduoational  establishments  in  good  working  order.   The  CAPE  COLONlf 

parochial  schools  of  St.  Aloysius,  and  St.  Bridget,  for   

the  education  of  the  poorer  classes ;  St.  Joseph's  Aca- 
demy,  and  St.  Mary's  Day  and  Boarding  School,  in  Roman 
which  the  more  affluent  receive,  besides  a  thorougli  Catholie 
English  education,  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  and 
the  languages.  St.  Aloysius's  School  and  the  Academy 
are^  under  the  care  of  the  Marist  Brothers ;  St.  Brid- 
get's  and  St.  Mary's  are  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Dominic.  About  450  children  are  in  reo-ular 
attendance.  ° 

But  at  the  head  of  all  the  educational  apparatus 
o±  the  Colony,  forming  in  fact  the  keystone  of  the  entire 
system  of  South  Africa,  stands 

The  University. 

In  1858  a  Board  of  Public  Uxaminers  was  consti-  Defunct 
tuted^  consisting  of  some  of  themost  distinguished  men  in  «f 
the  Colony,  whose  duty  it  was  to  examine  candidates  Ifa^iners 
m  literature  and  science,  law  and  jurisprudence,  &c. 
&c    Various  prizes,  bursaries,  scholarships, &c.  &c.  (some 
o±  them  of  considerable  value),  were  placed  at  their 
disposal  for  the  encouragement  of  the  higher  education, 
and   cer^^/ica  ,s   of   the  first  and  second  class  were 
granted  to  all  who  successfully  passed  the  examinations, 
it  was   further  provided  that  when  the  number  of 
these  certificate-holders  reached  fifty,  they  should  be 
empowered  to  elect  an  Educational  Council,  which  should 
supersede  the  Board  of  PuUic  Examiners.    But  as  the 
time  drew  near  it  was  felt  by  the  Governor,  Sir  Henry 
Barkly,  and  his  advisers,  that  something  more  was 
needed.   Accordingly,  on  March  27,  1873,  they  issued  a 
commission,  referring  the  subject  to  the  following  gentle! 

E;a"c  Mr'^MT't'%J'^^-'i^T^-^-'  William^  , 
Esq.,  CM  G.,  M.UA^;  Edward  James  Stone,  Esq.,  M.A. 
E.R^S^;  Rev.  Prof.  Murray,  Astronomer  Royal  •  Rev 
Prof.  Cameron,  LLJ3.  ;  Henry  Alexander  Ebdeu  ^sq  ,* 
E  Me^  '  ^"^^  Thomas 

we^m'at'  exWt  1  ^-^^niners  is  now  defunct,  Important 

7Jr.U  I       T  '  ^7  ^""y        ^Pit^Ph,  as  it  has   cer    service  rea- 
tamly  deserved  well  of  the  Colony,%e  following 
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Bago  from  an  essay  by  Prof.  Cameron,  of  the  Soutli 
African  College,  published  in  1869,  while  the  Board  was 
still  in  existence.    It  bears  important  testimony  to  the 
value  of  its  work: — 'The  higher  education  of  the 
Colony  is  practically  under  the  direction^  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Examiners,  whose  higher  certificates  corre- 
spond to  the  degrees  of  the  English  universities,  and 
the  scheme  of  whose  examinations  is  framed  on  the 
model  of  that  university  which  is  considered  to  em- 
body in  the  highest  degree  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age. 
Our  Colonial  examinations  seem  to  meet  fairly  the  re- 
quirements of  the  opponents  of  the  exclusively  classical 
training,  while  at  the  same  time  they  most  properly 
insist  upon  Greek  and  Latin  as  indispensable  elements 
in  a  scheme  of  liberal  education.     The  experience  of 
ten  years,  during  which  the  Board  has  been  in  existence, 
proves  that  its  principles  have  been  accepted  by  the 
colleges  and  higher  schools  of  the  country ;  and  hsts  ot 
the  names  of  the  students  who  have  gamed  its  cer- 
tificates show  that  its  requirements  are  not  beyond 
the  capacities  of  our  youth  or  the  power  of  our  mstitu- 

^^^^Most  admirably  did  this  Board  of  PubHc  Examiners 
prepare  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  public  uni- 

■  versity  This,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, was  effected  by  Act  of  ParHament  m  18/2. 
Dr.  Dale  was  appointed  vice-chancellor,  and  Dr  Came- 
ron registrar.    In  1876  Mr.  William  Porter,  C.M.G., 

■  late  Attorney- General  of  the  Cape,  and  a  great  bene- 
factor of  educational  institutions,  was  unanimously  voted 
Chancellor.  The  governing  body  is  a  council,  consist- 
ing of  members  of  the  English  universities  resident  m 
the  Colony,  and  the  leading  representatives  of  the 
learned  professions.    The  scheme  of  the  London  Uni- 

'  versity  is  generally  adopted,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find 
that  the  matriculation  examination  is  recognized  by  the 
medical  faculties  of  the  mother  country.  It  may  here 
also  be  stated  that  the  Cape  Town  Hospital  is  so  tar 
recognized  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians 
as  a  medical  school  that  students  are  allowed  to  spend 
two  years  of  their  hospital  course  at  this  institution. 
These  recognitions  of  Colonial  education  are  not  only 
fully  justified  by  the  position  and  capabilities  ot  the 
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students,  but  are  of  great  value  in  giving  prestige  to  CAPE  COLONY 
new  institutions,  as  well  as  saving  tlie  time  of  students. 

Since  the  above  was  written  a  Bill  has  passed  the  Additional 
Cape  Legislature  for  tlie  encouragement  of  higher  educa-  Act  for 
tion  in  the  first-class  pubHc  schools,  so  that  each  of  the 
institutes  named  now  receives  additional  aid  from 
Oovernment.  There  are  liberal  bursaries  and  scholar- 
ships now  attached  to  the  University,  which  enable 
students  to  pursue  their  studies  in  England. 


improve- 
ment  of 
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education. 


EELIGION. 

Most  of  the  Protestant  denominations  of  Christendom 
are  more  or  less  largely  represented  at  the  Cape,  be- 
sides the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  As  might  be  an- 
ticipated from  its  early  settlement  and  history,  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
if  not  the  most  active,  community.  Essentially  Pres- 
byterian in  its  form  of  government  as  well  as  in  its 
creed,  its  pulpits  are  largely  suppHed  by  both  Dutch 
and  Scotch  clergymen.  The  majority  of  the  ministers 
and  congregations  are  thoroughly  orthodox ;  but  the 
leaven  of  liberalism  from  Holland  has  Ibeen  felt 
both  in  the  Synod  and  in  the  congregations  of  the 
larger  towns.  The  Anglican  Church,  though  late  in 
the  field,  has  of  late  years,  and  especially  since  the 
foundation  of  the  see  and  the  appointment  of  a  bishop, 
made  considerable  progress.  The  Lutherans,  Pres- 
byterians, Independents,  Wesleyans,  Roman  Catholics, 
&c.,  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  the  Baptists 
have  two  or  three  congregations.  The  Malays  both  in 
Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  are,  for  the  most  part, 
Mahommedans,  and  worship  in  mosques.  The  mixed 
Hottentot  races  are  most  of  them  nominally  Christians  ; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  Kaffir,  Bechouana,  and  Damara 
tribes  are  heathen.  Still  many  of  these  have  been  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  and  at  the  numerous  mission 
stations  Christian  teaching  is  energetically  and  per- 
sistently enforced.  The  results  of  the  labours  of  these 
devoted  men  is  thus  referred  to  by  Dr.  Dale: — 'He  who 
•would  honestly  measure  the  results  of  missionary 
teaching^  and  influence  must  extend  the  horizon  of  his 
observations  some  thirty  or  forty  years  back.  Taking  a 
retrospect  of  what  the  Eastern  Districts,  for  instance, 
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were  at  that  time — of  the  then  lonely,  yet  as  now  lovely, 
slopes  of  the  Kat  River  heights ;  of  the  untenanted 
wastes  that  stretched  over  where  Qaeen's  Town  now 
flourishes-^untenanted  save  where  here  and  there  some 
native  kraals  dotted  the  more  fertile  spots — the  observer 
will  have  found  nothing  but  what  characterises  the 
lowest  types  of  humanity ;  now  the  missionary  proudly 
points  to  churches  and  schools  that  have  risen  chiefly 
from  the  self-reliant  efforts  of  the  christianised  natives ; 
neatly  dressed  and  well-behaved  congregations  of  co- 
loured races  throng  churchwards  at  the  call  of  the 
Sabbath  bell,  and  the  voices  of  thousands  rise  to  God 
in  devotional  hymns  where  superstition  and  debasing 
rites  had  encrusted  the  particle  of  inborn  truth.' 

We  proceed  to  give  a  brief  account  in  detail  of  some 
of  the  chief  of  the  Christian  denominations. 

The  Anglican  Church  numbers  some  45,441  adherents 
throughout  the  entire  Colony,  of  which  26,327  are 
whites  and  19,114  coloured,  and  receives  Government 
aid  to  the  amount  of  4,764Z.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  principal  service  is  returned  at  18,215,  of  whom 
7,205  are  communicants.  The  English  Episcopal  Church 
of  South  Africa  is  ruled  by  three  bishops,  viz.  Cape 
Town,  Graham's  Town,  and  Natal.  Cape  Town  was  first 
constituted  into  a  see  in  1847,  and  Dr.  Gray  appointed 
to  be  first  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  and  Metropolitan. 
The  present  Metropolitan  is  Dr.  Jones.  There  are  two 
archdeaconries — that  of  the  Cape  and  that  of  George — 
at  present  occupied  by  the  Ven.  H,  Badnall,  D.D.,  and 
the  Ven.  P.  P.  Fogg,  M.A.  The  dean  is  the  Very  Rev. 
C.  W.  Barnett- Clarke,  M.A.,  and  there  are  four  canons 
and  a  precentor,  who  with  him  constitute  the  cathedral 
body.  The  Dean  of  Graham's  Town  is  the  Very  Rev.  F.  H. 
"Williams,  and  the  cathedral  body  is  composed  of  the 
dean  and  six  canons.  The  number  of  clergy  is  77,  and 
there  are  190  distinct  congregations,  including  churches 
and  out- stations. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  South  Africa  owes  its  present 
position  mainly  to  the  wise  administration,  enthusiastic 
temper,  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  one  man.  During 
the  twenty-five  years  of  his  somewhat  stormy  episcopate 
the  late  Dr.  Gray  exhibited  abilities  of  a  very  high  order; 
and  the  present  elaborate  constitution  of  the  province 
of  South  Africa  remains  as  the  last  and  most  siguifi- 
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cant  result  of  his  labours.  When  it  became  more  tlian 
doubtful  whether  the  Queen's  letters  patent  conferred 
any  real  authority  upon  him,  he  declined  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  English  Ecclesiastical  Court  as 
binding  upon  the  Church  of  South  Africa  in  matters 
of  faith,  and  took  his  stand  entirely  upon  the  obligations 
arising  out  of  solemn  contract  and  engagement  between 
the  bishop  and  his  clei'gy,  on  which  alone  the  ju^'is- 
diction  of  the  former  is  now  supposed  to  rest.  Every 
person  admitted  to  holy  orders,  and  all  clergymen 
admitted  to  any  office  in  the  Church  of  the  province, 
agree  to  be  bound  by  all  the  laws  of  the  province,  and 
undertake  to  accept  and  immediately  submit  to  any 
sentence  which  may  be  passed  in  due  form  by  the 
tribunal  authorized  by  the  provincial  synod  ;  and  the 
bishops  also  are  similarly  bound  by  a  declaration  to  be 
made  and  subscribed  by  them  on  election. 

How  this  modified  system  of  church  government 
will  be  found  to  work  in  the  future  time  alone  can 
prove,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  late  Bishop 
was  possessed  not  only  of  indefatigable  zeal,  but  of  the 
genius  of  organization. 

There  exists  amongst  the  laity  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  South  Africa,  however,  a  warm  attachment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Euglish  Church,  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Bishop  the  desire  was  strongly  manifested 
to  keep  as  near  as  possible  to  the  mother  Church,  botli 
in  practice  as  well  as  principle — to  accept  all  its  legal 
decisions  as  binding,  and  to  make  up  for  the  want  of 
legal  connection  with  the  State  Establishment  by  volun- 
tary adhesion  to  the  constitution  of  theEnghsh  Protestant 
Church.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  was  resolved 
after  stormy  meetings  to  have  the  Bishop's  successor  se- 
lected and  consecrated  in  England  if  possible  under  man- 
date from  the  Queen.  This  policy  prevailed,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1874  a  bishop  was  selected  by  the  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
Rev.  Ml'.  Bullock,  of  the  Propagation  Society,  and  con- 
secrated in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  presbyterian  in  its 
form  of  government,  and  adopts  the  parochial  division. 
But  as  the  old  parishes  originally  contained,  many  of 
them,  thousands  of  square  miles,  they  have  been  fre- 
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  new  parishes  formed. 

^  The  Synod,  or  General  Assembly,  consists  of  all  the 
ministers  of  the  various  congregations,  together  with 
the  elders,  or  retired  elders,  from  each  congregation, 
Cape  Town  sending  two  elders,  and  generally  holds  its 
meetings  in  Cape  Town  once  in  five  years.  The  Synod 
is  convened  by  a  notice  from  the  scriba  three  months 
before.  The  total  number  of  adherents  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Divisions  of  the  Colony  is  131,642  (including 
15,905  coloured  people).  Owing,  however,  probably  to 
the  scattered  nature  of  the  population,  the  average  at- 
tendance of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  30,529,  and  the 
mimber  of  communicants  is  returned  at  53,030.  There 
are  184  congregations,  seventy-two  recognised  ministers, 
and  the  amount  of  Government  aid  is  9,004Z.  Os.  6d.,  or 
considerably  more  than  half  the  entire  amount  expended 
by  the  Colony  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  These  num- 
bers include  also  the  congregations  described  as  Dutch 
Calvinistic. 

Methodists.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists  form  the  third  most  nume- 
rous body  of  religionists  in  the  Colony,  and  are  honour- 
ably distinguished  especially  for  their  work  among  the 
native  population.  Their  returns  show  a  larger  number 
of  coloured  adherents  than  those  of  any  other  body, 
not  even  excepting  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  viz. 
23,535.  These,  withll,246  whites,  make  a  total  of  34,781, 
of  whom  11,565  are  regular  attendants  and  10,375  com- 
municants. The  number  of  ministers  is  fifty-two,  con- 
gregations 341,  and  the  annual  amount  accepted  from 
Government  only  1,579Z.  The  Wesleyans  have  been 
especially  usefal  in  elevating  and  christianising  the 
Fingo  race. 

Congrega-  The  Gongregationalists,  including  both  Independents 
tionalists.  g^^^  Baptists,  with  such  of  the  congregations  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  as  are  within  the  Colonial 
boundaries,  many  of  them  self-supporting,  number 
32,286,  of  which  no  fewer  than  26,577  are  natives.  The 
average  attendance  is  12,944 ;  number  of  communicants, 
6,114.  There  are  twenty-six  ministers  and  sixty-two 
churches.  The  Congregationalists  are  the  only  con- 
siderable body  of  Christians  who  decline  to  receive 
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any  subsidy  from  the  Government  for  ecclesiastical 

^"^^^heLutheram,  including  also  tlie  Evangelical  Luthe- 
ran, Berlin  Mission,  Rhenisli  Mission,  and  the  Ijree 
Evangelical,  form  a  pretty  considerable  body  iiieir 
thirty-six  congregations  are  presided  over  by  twenty- 
eio-ht  ministers,  and  include  11,256  communicants; 
adherents,  8,953  white  and  13,902  coloured  They  are 
subsidized  by  Government  to  the  extent  of  243L 

The  Preshjterians,  including  the  Eree  Church  ot 
Scotland,  have  only  thirteen  ministers,  with  twenty- 
three  places  of  worship,  2,218  white  and  3,408  coloured 
adherents.  The  average  attendance  is  4,096,  communi- 
cants 1,860.    Amount  of  Government  aid  300L 

Other  Protestant  Communities,  such  as  the  Moravians, 
the  Erench  Reformed  Church,  the  Apostolic  Union,  the 
Rhenish  Missionary  Society,  &c.,  make  up  some  forty- 
three  congregations  throughout  the  Colony,  with  forty- 
nine  ministers,  22,442  adherents,  white  and  coloured, 
and  7,773  communicants.  The  entire  Protestant  popu- 
lation of  the  Colony  is  estimated  at  290,000. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  bishops  in  Cape  Town 
and  Graham's  Town,  and  support  large  charitable  and 
educational  establishments.  But  their  work  lies  chiefly 
among  the  European  population,  of  whom  they  reckon 
7,634  among  the  number  of  their  adherents.  The  native 
converts  are  only  341.  They  are  subsidised  by  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  of  1,000Z.  The  cathedral  was  com- 
pleted more  than  thirty  years  ago  at  a  cost  of  several 
thousand  pounds. 

The  total  amount  expended  by  Government  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  is  16,891Z.  14s.  lOi. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Voluntary  Bill  during  a  recent 
session  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  the  grants  are  to  lapse 
on  the  retirement  or  death  of  the  present  recipients. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COLONY. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  governed  by  a  I'oyal  representative 
who  is  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief ;  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  twenty-one  members,  presided  over  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  a  House 
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CO'-OI'f  of  Assembly  of  sixfcy-eiglifc  members.  The  members  of 
both  Houses  are  elected  by  popular  votes,  those  of  the 
liegislatiTO  Council  half  for  ten  and  half  for  five,  and 
those  of  the  House  of  Assembly  for  five  years.  Before 
tbe  introduction  of  a  responsible  government  no  person 
holding  an  official  situation  under  the  Crown  was  elio-ible 
for  election  to  either  House  ;  but  four  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Government  had  a  seat,  and  were  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  discussions  of  both,  but  not  to  vote, 
viz.  the  Colonial  Secretary,  Attorney- General,  Treasurer- 
General,  and  Auditor-General.  'By  the  Act  of  1872, 
however,  this  disqualification  was  repealed,  and  the  Mi- 
nistry thereafter  held  their  office,  hke  the  English 
Cabinet,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Parliament.  Minis- 
ters of  'Native  Afiairs  and  Public  Works  were  appointed, 
and  the  Auditor-General  removed  from  the  Cabinet'. 
The  Ministry  now  consists  of  a  Colonial  Secretary, 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  Treasurer-General,  and  Attorney- General.  The 
Parliament  must  meet  at  least  once  in  every  year,  so 
that  a  period  of  twelve  months  shall  not  intervene 
between  the  last  sitting  in  one  session  and  the  first 
sitting  in  the  next.  The  Chief  Justice  has  a  casting 
vote  in  the  Council.  No  Act  can  become  law  unless 
passed  by  both  the  Council  and  Assembly,  and  assented 
to  by  the  Governor. 


Legislative  Council. 

Legislative  For  the  purpose  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
SvenA'-oM  Council  the  Colony  has  been  heretofore  divided  into  two 
members.  electoral  districts— the  Western  and  the  Eastern.  Tlie 
Western  Districts  embrace  Stellenbosch,  Caledon,  Swel- 
lendam,  George,  Beaufort,  Paarl,  Worcester,  Malmes- 
bury,  ClanwilHam,  Namaqualand,  Oudtshoorn,  Piquet- 
berg,  Riversdale,  Victoria  West,  and  the  city  of  Cape 
Town  (including  the  municipality  of  Green  Point)  ; 
and  elect  eleven  membei's.  The  Eastern  Districts  in- 
clude the  electoral  divisions  of  Albany  (exclusive  of  the 
town  of  Graham's  Town),  Uitenhage,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Fort  Beaufort,  Victoria,  Albert,  Somerset,  GraaE-Reynet, 
Cradock,  Colesberg,  Aliwal  North,  Queen's  Town,  Rich- 
mond, King  William's  Town,  East  London,  and  the 
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town  of  Graham's  Town;  and  elect  ten  members.  A 
high  property  qualification  is  required  for  a  seat  in  the 
Council.  Each  voter  has  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
members  to  be  elected,  and  may  distribute  them  as  he 
pleases,  giving  the  whole  ten  or  eleven  votes  to  a  single 
candidate. 

In  the  event  of  a  general  election  for  the  whole  Coun- 
cil, in  the  Western  Province  the  six,  and  in  the  Eastern 
Province  the  five,  elected  by  the  smallest  number  of 
votes  retire  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  five  years. 
The  remainder  continue  in  office  for  ten  years.  In  the 
Legislative  Council  five  members,  exclusive  of  the  Presi- 
dent, form  a  quorum. 

With  a  view  to  diminish  the  size  of  the  constituencies 
for  the  election  of  the  Coimcil,  which  were  inconveniently 
large,  and  for  the  more  equable  division  of  political 
power,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  division  of  the  Colony 
into  two  parts,  which  was  legally  recognized  in  no  other 
instrument  than  the  charter  of  the  Council,  the  Govern- 
ment introduced  a  Bill  in  1873  for  dividing  the  country 
into  seven  electoral  districts,  each  of  which  is  to  return 
three  members  to  the  Upper  Chamber.  This  Bill  became 
law  in  1874;  but  as  it  will  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  Council  dissolves  by  the  fluxion  of  time,  or 
by  a  special  appeal  to  the  country,  the  old  constitution 
for  the  present  remains  in  force. 
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House  of  Assembly. 

The  House  of  Assembly  represents  the  country  dis-  House  of 
tricts  and  towns  of  the  Colony.    The  electoral  divisions  Assembly 
are  as  follows  : — Cape  Town  and  Green  Point,  returning  ofTixiv-^ 
four  members  ;  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Paarl,  Malmes-  eight  mem- 
bury,  Piquetberg,  Clanwilliam,  Namaqualand,  Worcester, 
Victoria  West,  Beaufort,  Caledon,  Swellendam,  Rivers- 
dale,  George,  Gudtshoorn,  Uitenhage,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Graham's  Town,  Albany,  Victoria  East,  Port  Beaufort, 
Somerset,  Cradock,   Graaf-Reynet,  Richmond,  Coles- 
berg,  Albert,  Aliwal  North,  Queen's  Town,  King  Wil- 
liam's Town,  East  London,  and  Wodehouse,  each  of 
which  returns  two   members.     Of  these  sixty-eight 
members  twelve,  exclusive  of  the  Speaker,  form  a 
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quorum.  The  Speaker  is  elected  by  the  House,  and  has 
a  casting  vote. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Legislative  Council,  each  voter 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to  be  elected, 
and  may  distribute  them  as  he  pleases. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  have  adopted  certain 
standing  rules  and  orders  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
their  business.  These  are  substantially  the  same  as 
those  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  in  all 
cases  not  provided  for  in  the  rules  agreed  to,  resort  is 
to  be  had  to  the  rules,  forms,  and  usages  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  are  to  be  followed  as  far  as  they 
are  applicable  to  the  Colonial  Legislature. 


Eights  and 
qualifica- 
tions of 
voters. 


Extract 
from  Blue 
Book. 


Political  FrancMse. 

Both,  the  Council  and  Assembly  are  elected  by  the 
same  voters,  of  whom  a  fresh  registration  is  provided 
for  every  alternate  year.  The  following  extract  from 
tbe  schedule  to  the  Order  in  Council  of  March  11, 
1853,  constituting  a  Parliament  for  the  Colony  is  taken 
from  the  authorized  Blue  Book,  and  contains  every 
necessary  information  as  to  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

'  §  8.  And  be  it  enacted  that  every  male  person, 
not  subject  to  any  of  the  legal  incapacities  hereinafter 
mentioned,  who  shall  have  occupied,  within  any  electoral 
division,  for  the  space  of  twelve  months  next  before 
the  day  on  which  any  such  registration  of  voters  as  is 
hereinafter  mentioned  shall  commence,  any  house, 
warehouse,  shop,  or  other  building,  being  either  sepa- 
rately or  jointly,  witb  any  land  within  such  electoral 
division  occupied  therewith,  of  the  value  of  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling,  or  who  shall  have  been,  for  the  space 
of  twelve  months  aforesaid,  really  and  londfidern  the 
receipt  of  salary  or  wages  at  and  after  the  rate  of  not 
less  than  fifty  pounds  by  the  year,  or  who  having  been 
in  the  receipt  for  the  space  aforesaid  of  the  salary  or 
wages  at  and  after  the  rate  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  by  the  year,  shall,  in  addition  to  such 
salary  or  wages,  have  been  supplied  with  board  and 
lodging,  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter, 
and  to  vote  at  elections  of  members  of  the  said  Council 
and  of  members  of  the  said  House  of  Assembly ;  pro- 
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vided  that,  when  any  number  of  different  premises 
of  the  required  nature  and  value  shall  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  immediate  succession  by  the  same  person 
within  the  same  electoral  division  daring  the  aforesaid 
space  of  twelve  months,  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter, 
and  to  vote  ;  provided  further  that  no  person  claiming 
to  be  registered  from  salary  or  wages  shall  be  prevented 
from  being  so  registered  by  reason  that,  during  the 
space  of  twelve  months  aforesaid,  he  may  have  been 
employed  by  different  employers,  in  case  no  interval 
greater  than  one  month  shall  have  occurred  between 
the  time  of  his  quitting  one  employer  and  the  tima 
of  his  taking  employment  with  or  under  another  em- 
ployer; and  provided  also  that,  whilst  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  or  to  vote  from 
or  out  of  any  premises  of  which  he  shall  not  be  in  the 
actual  occupation,  yet,  if  in  any  case  it  shall  happen 
that  the  same  person  shall  be  in  actual  occupation,  in 
each  of  two  or  more  electoral  divisions,  of  premises  of 
the  required  nature  and  value,  such  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  for  each  of  the 
said  electoral  divisions  and  to.  vote  for  each  of  such, 
electoral  divisions,  in  the  election  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  ;  but  no  voter  shall  vote  in  more 
than  one  electoral  division  in  the  election  of  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council. 

'§  9.  And  be  it  enacted  that  where  any  premises 
are  jointly  occupied  by  more  persons  than  one,  each, 
of  the  said  joint  occupiers  shall  be  entitled  to  be  re- 
gistered as  a  voter,  and  to  vote,  in  respect  of  the  said 
premises,  in  case  the  total  value  of  such  premises,  when 
divided  by  the  number  of  such  joint  occupiers  as  afore- 
said, shall  yield  for  every  such  joint  occupier  a  sum 
of  twenty-five  pounds;  provided,  however,  that  in  case 
such  joint  occupiers  shall  own,  or  be  interested  in,  such 
premises  in  unequal  shares  or  proportions,  no  such 
joint  occupier  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter,  or  to  vote,  unless  his  share  or  proportion  shall, 
regard  being  had  to  the  total  value  of  the  premises, 
yield  a  sum  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

'  §  10.  And  be  it  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  or  to  vote  at  any 
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Assembly  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  unless  lie  be  of 
the  full  age  of  twenty-ono  years,  and  either  a  natural- 
bom  subject  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  or  a  subject 
of  her  Majesty  the  Qaeen  who,  though  not  natural- 
bom,  was,  before  and  on  the  18th  of  January,  1806, 
a  subject  of  the  Batavian  Government,  resident  in  this 
Colony,  and  who,  from  thence  hitherto,  has  resided  or 
maintained  a  domicile  in  the  said  Colony,  or  unless, 
if  of  alien  birth,  and  not  such  a  subject  as  last  afore- 
said, he  shall  have  been  naturalized  by  some  Act  of 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  shall,  before 
the  commencement  and  taking  eflFect  of  this  ordinance, 
have  obtained  a  deed  of  burghership :  and  that  no  person 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  or  to  vote, 
who  is  of  unsound  mind,  or  who  shall  have  been  con- 
victed of  or  sentenced  for  treason,  murder,  rape,  theft, 
fraud,  perjury,  or  forgery,  unless  he  shall  have  received 
a  free  pardon.' 

Extension         By  Act  No.  3  of  1865  the  same  pi'ovisions  were 
m-ovfsions^  extended  to  British  KaflFraria,  upon  its  incorporation 
to  British    wdth  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    For  the 
Katfraria.    forms  to  be  observed  in  the  registration  of  voters  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  '  The  General  Directory  and 
Guide  Book  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  its  Depen- 
dencies,' issued  by  Messrs.  Saul  Solomon  &  Co.,  of 
Cape  Town,  a  most  complete  and  useful  publication,  to 
which  we  have  been  indebted  for  many  of  the  local 
particulars  given  under  this  head. 

DilPENCE  OP  THE  COLONY. 

Foe.  many  years  past  the  Colony  has  had  naval  and 
military  stations  of  Imperial  as  well  as  local  importance. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  overland  route,  the  Cape  was  a  half-way  to 
India,  where  reserves  were  held  in  readiness  for  any 
emergency  that  might  arise  in  that  country. 

Since  the  opening  of  shorter  eastern  routes,  the 
naval  station  has  been  considerably  reduced,  but  it  is 
likely  to  be  maintained  in  an  efficient  state,  as  serviceable 
in  many  ways  for  naval  operations  in  the  southern  hemi- 
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sphere.  It  has  been  the  head-quarters  of  the  opera- 
tions against  the  slave  trade,  and  may,  in  case  of  war, 
still  be  useful  for  Indian  reserves. 

The  military  establishment  at  the  Cape  has  also  been 
considerable,  and  during  the  successive  Kaffir  wars  there 
has  been  a  very  considerable  expenditure  both  of  Eng- 
lish blood  and  English  treasui-e.  It  is  reckoned,  indeed, 
that  the  military  expenditure  has  equalled  four  times  the 
estimated  value  of  the  Colony.  The  recent  policy  of  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Governments,  however,  has  led  to 
the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  at  Cape  Town,  there  are  now  no  impe- 
rial troops  in  the  Colony.  It  is  understood,  moreover, 
that  for  the  future  the  services  of  the  troops  are  to  be 
available  only  in  case  of  serious  emergency. 

The  colonists  were  not  unprepared  for  this  policy. 
As  far  back  as  1853  a  force,  called  the  Frontier  Armed 
and  Mounted  Police,  was  organised  by  Governor  Sir 
George  Cathcart,  and  reorganised  and  enlarged  by  Act 
of  the  Colonial  Parliament  in  1855.  Nothing  could  be 
more  admirably  adapted  for  domestic  defence  than  this 
force,  which  resembles  a  fljing  column  of  light  cavalry, 
moving  rapidly  through  the  country,  and  quelling  any 
approach  to  rebellion  before  it  has  time  to  gain  head. 
In  times  of  peace  it  is  employed  in  protecting  the  stock 
of  the  farmers,  so  that  these  duties  eminently  fit  it  for 
service  in  times  of  war.  It  was  employed  to  quell  a 
disturbance  on  the  northern  border,  and  acted  with  such 
rapidity  and  effect,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter 
Currie,  the  late  commandant,  that  the  districts  were 
soon  cleared  of  the  enemy.  It  performed  similar  service 
in  cutting  oflF  the  retreat  of  Langalibalele  from  Natal. 
More  recently  it  performed  an  important  part  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Gcaleka  and  Gaika  rebellion  in 
1877-8.  In  the  latter  year  the  name  of  the  force  was 
changed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  that  of  Cape  Mounted 
Riflemen,  the  service  being  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
reorganised  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the  burgher  and 
volunteer  forces. 

Such  a  force  is  much  more  suited  for  Colonial  war- 
fare than  English  soldiery,  and  if  brought  to  an  efficient 
state,  both  as  to  numbers  and  discipline,  will  probably 
fully  meet  the  requirements  of  the  country,  at  least  as 
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CAPE  COLONY  far  as  field  service  is  concerned.  The  force  is  being 
raised  to  its  full  strength  by  recruiting  in  England.  It 
is  divided  into  ten  different  troops,  with  stations  at  many 
different  localities  in  the  border  districts.  The  follow- 
Emi-radon  i^g  extracts  from  the  regulations,  as  issued  by  the  Cape 
Comniis- 

Emigration  Agent  in  England,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
nature,  duties,  and  pay  of  the  force  : — 

The  force  is  embodied  to  serve  as  an  armed  and 
mounted  force,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  sworn 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  act  as  a  police  in  and 
throughout  the  Colony,  for  preserving  the  peace  and 
preventing  robberies  and  other  crimes,  and  apprehending 
offenders  against  the  peace,  and  also  as  a  military  force 
for  the  defence  of  the  Colony. 

Officers  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  after  exami- 
nation in  such  subjects  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint. 

The  pay  of  officers  is  as  follows : — Lieut.-colonel, 
6001.  per  annum,  and  300Z.  contingent  allowance.  Cap- 
tains, 16s.  per  diem,  with  annual  progressive  increase  of 
Is.  per  diem  until  a  maximum  of  20s.  per  diem  is  reached, 
and  a  contingent  allowance  of  5s.  per  diem  to  cover 
travelling  and  every  other  expense.  Paymasters,  400Z. 
to  450Z.  per  annum.  Surgeons,  456Z.  Gunnery  in- 
structor, 4:561.  Adjutant  and  musketry  instructor,  500Z. 
Quartermaster,  3651.  Veterinary  surgeon,  400Z.  Lieu- 
tenants, lis.  per  diem,  with  annual  progressive  increase 
of  Is,  per  diem  until  a  maximum  of  15s.  is  reached. 


Serffeants,  1st  class 


Do. 

2nd 

)>       .    •  . 

8s.  Od. 

)j  >) 

Do. 

3rd 

J,       •    «  . 

7s.  Od. 

)j  i> 

Privates, 

1st 

jj       •    •  . 

6s.  Od. 

if  jt 

Do. 

2nd 

If       •    •  . 

5s.  Od. 

ff  ft 

Do. 

3rd 

JJ       .    .  . 

4s.  6d. 

)>  » 

Do. 

4th 

„  (natives) 

2s.  6d. 

ff  j> 

9s.  Od.  per  diem 


Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  after  five 
years'  service  will,  on  re-engagement  for  three  more  years, 
receive  an  increase  of  Is.  per  diem,  and  after  eight  years' 
service  an  increase  of  6d.  per  diem,  and  an  additional  6d. 
for  every  subsequent  re-engagement  for  a  further  term 
of  three  years. 

Pay  is  issued  monthly,  and  is  subject  to  deductions 
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for  horses,  arms,  equipments,  clothing,  forage,  rations,  CAPE  COLONY 
or  advances.  _ 

Each  recruit  receives  a  bounty  of  lOZ.  in  aid  of  the 
purchase  of  a  horse. 

Stoppages  for  equipment,  &c.,  will  in  no  case  exceed 
the  sum  of  21.  per  month  per  man. 

The  amount  provided  by  Parliament  for  1879  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  force  was  124,159Z.,  exclusive  of  a 
sum  of  4,050L  for  contingent  expenditure. 

The  other  forces  organised  by  the  present  Govern-  volunteer 
ment  for  the  defence  of  the  Colony  are  the  Cape  Mounted  forces. 
Yeomanry,  consisting  of  three  regiments  of  volunteer 
burghers,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  respectively  at 
King  William's  Town,  Queenstown,  and  Uitenhage,  and 
the  Volunteer  Corps,  each  division  of  the  Colony  raising 
a  battalion. 

The  total  amount  provided  by  Parliament  for  the  Total  ex- 
whole  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Colony  for  the  year  Jj^^Q^Qj^^jy 
1879  was  227,9591.,  as  against  174,074L  for  the  previous  purposes  oif 
year.  the  Colony. 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  other  Local  Institutions. 

The  Royal  Observatory. — The  Cape  affords  one  of  Royal  Ob- 
the  most  important  positions  on  the  earth's  surface  for  servatory. 
astronomical,  meteorological,  and  other  scientific  ob- 
servations, and  its  advantages  in  this  respect  have 
long  been  recognised.  Under  the  old  Dutch  governor, 
Simon  van  der  Stetfc,  the  Jesuits  who  accompanied  the 
French  astronomical  expedition  to  Siam  in  1685  had 
a  temporary  station,  and  made  the  first  recorded 
observations  there.  In  1751  La  Caille,  the  celebrated  La  Caille's 
French  philosopher,  arrived  at  the  Cape,  where  he  re-  Observa- 
sided  till  1783,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  arc 
of  meridian,  and  established  a  temporary  observatory 
at  ISfo.  2,  Strand  Street.  The  results  of  his  observations 
are  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Paris  for  the  year  1865,  and  in  the  Colonial  Blue 
Book  for  1862,  where  this  most  interesting  document 
appears  at  full  length,  translated  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  for  more  than  thirty-seven 
years  her  Majesty's  astronomer  at  the  Cape,  and  one 
of  whose  most  valuable  works  has  been  the  '  Verifica- 
tion and  Extension  of  La  Caille's  Arc  of  the  Meridian 
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of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  In  1772  observations  of 
various  kinds  were  made  by  astronomers  and  other  men 
of  science  vs'bo  accompanied  the  celebrated  Captain 
.Cook  on  his  second  voyage  round  the  world.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  observations  taken  by  La  Caille, 
nothing  like  a  meteorological  register  was  kept  in  South 
Africa  till  the  establishment  of  the  present  Observatory. 

That  Observatory  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  Colonial  institutions  supported  by  the  British 
Government.  The  first  astronomer  sent  out  to  the 
Cape  by  the  English  Board  of  Admiralty  was  the  Rev. 
Feardon  Fallowes,  M.A.  He  filled  that  office  for  about 
ten  years,  till  his  death  in  1831.  His  first  observations 
were  carried  on  in  a  temporary  wooden  building,  but 
subsequently  the  present  Observatory  was  built  in  a 
beautiful  situation,  some  three  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
Mr.  Thomas  Henderson  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Fallowes,  but  resigned,  owing  to  failure  of  health,  in 
]833.  Sir  Thomas  Maclear  was  appointed  to  succeed 
him,  and  under  his  able  management  the  Observatory 
has  attained  its  present  high  position.  After  more  than 
thirty-six  years'  service  he  retired,  and  the  present  As- 
tronomer Eoyal,  E.  J.  Stone,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  was  appointed 
in  his  place,  and  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  on 
October  21,  1870.  He  has  pursued  the  work  of  his  pre- 
decessor with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  has  already  made 
most  valuable  additions  to  the  tables.  Though  long  a 
resident  in  the  Colony,  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  was 
never  officially  connected  with  the  Cape  Royal  Ob- 
servatory. The  entire  cost  of  his  expedition  was  de- 
frayed by  himself.  But  he  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  and  the  Observatory  is  indebted 
to  his  powerful  influence  at  home  for  its  present  equa- 
torial instrument,  and  for  some  other  important  addi- 
tions to  its  splendid  stock  of  apparatus. 

In  the  year  1859,  in  response  to  the  recommendation 
of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  the  Colonial  Parliament 
voted  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
instruments  and  establishing  a  proper  system  of  meteoro- 
logical observations. 

The  Meteorological  Commission  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  this  out.  Ten  sets  of  instruments 
were  obtained  from  Negretti  and  Zambra,  of  London, 
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aTid,  after  being  compared  witli  tlie  Observatory  stan-  CAPE  COLO 
dard,  placed  ia  the  hands  of  competent  observers  in 
different  parts  of  the  Colony.  They  have  been  the 
means  of  supplying-  the  principal  part  of  the  valuable 
meteorological  data  in  the  reports  of  the  Commission 
published  in  1866,  1868,  and  1869. 

South  African  Museum.— This  institution  was  founded  South 
in  June,  1855,  and  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Colonial  fl^^^^^ 
Parliament  in  1857.  The  Museum  collection  is  chiefly 
illustrative  of  the  zoology  of  Soutb  Africa,  but  includes 
also  many  representatives  of  the  fauna  of  other  parts  of 
the  Tvorld.  The  iIfam7n«Ka  number  upwards  of  450  speci- 
mens, exclusive  of  crania  and  horns.  The  series  of  Birds 
comprise  not  fewer  than  7,000  examples,  wbile  that  of 
their  eggs  numbers  upwards  of  5,000.  Of  Reptiles  and 
Amphibians  there  are,  together,  more  than  500  speci- 
mens, and  of  Fishes  about  400.  There  are  18  mounted 
vertebrate  skeletons.  Of  Insects  no  less  than  17,000 
examples  are  contained  in  the  Museum,  but  only  about 
a  third  of  these  have  hitherto  been  named  and  arranged. 
Other  Arthropoda  (chiefly  Crustacea)  are  but  poorly 
represented.  The  general  collection  of  the  shells  of 
Mollusca  embraces  about  7,000  specimens,  representing 
pretty  completely  the  great  majority  of  recent  genera. 
The  lower  classes  of  animals,  with,  the  exception  of  a 
few  Corals  and  Sponges,  remain  unillustrated  at  present. 
The  geological  series  consists  of  about  9,000  specimens, 
more  than  half  of  which  contain  remains  of  extinct 
animals  or  plants.  These  have  been  rougbly  arranged 
in  the  order  of  the  successive  formations,  and  the  South 
African  rocks,  minerals,  and  fossils  kept  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  series.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  the 
weapons  and  im|)lements  of  savage  tribes,  as  well  as 
various  specimens  of  the  works  in  metal,  glass,  and 
porcelain  of  the  more  civilized  races  of  man.  It  ia 
extremely  desirable  to  perfect,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
South  African  portion  of  the  collection,  and  the  Trustees 
will  be  thankful  for  any.  contributions  for  that  purpose. 
Intending  contributors  should  note  that  all  letters  and 
packages  of  specimens  for  the  Museum  (if  not  unduly 
heavy  or  bulky)  are  allowed  to  be  conveyed  by  inland 
post  free  of  charge,  if  superscribed  *  On  Her  Majesty's 
Service,'  and  addressed  to  '  The  Curator  of  the  South 
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African  Museum,  Cape  Town.'  The  present  Trustees 
are  His  Excellency  Richard  Southey,  Esq.,  C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Thomas  Maclear,  Kt.,  F.R.S.  ;  and  C.  A.  Fairbridge, 
Esq.,  M.L.A.  The  Curator  is  Roland  Trimen,  Esq., 
E.L.S.  The  Museum  is  open  to  the  public  generally  on 
Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from 
10  to  4  in  the  winter,  and  from  10  to  5  in  the  summer. 
On  Monday  and  Friday  admission  is  limited  to  sub- 
scribers and  to  visitors  from  distant  parts  of  the  Colony 
or  from  abroad.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum 
during  the  year  1874  was  23,565,  an  attendance  which 
was  fully  maintained  in  1875  up  to  the  month  of  August. 
The  annual  subscription  is  one  guinea. 

Tlie  South  African  Public  Library  was  established  in 
1818,  and  has  nearly  40,000  volumes,  in  every  branch 
of  science  and  literature.  The  public  are  admitted  free 
of  expense,  but  subscribers  only  are  allowed  to  take  out 
books.  Three  pounds  per  annum,  with  a  deposit  of  11., 
entitles  the  subscriber  to  two  sets  of  works  and  two 
periodicals  two  months  after  receipt ;  11.  per  annum, 
with,  a  deposit  of  10s.,  to  one  set  of  works  and  a  perio- 
dical three  months  after  receipt. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  institution  is  the  Gi-ey 
Library,  the  munificent  gift  of  Sir  George  Grey — a  col- 
lection of  about  5,000  volumes  (most  of  them  rare  and 
valuable),  presented  to  the  Colony  by  Sir  George  Grey. 
They  include  among  them  several  hundreds  of  manu- 
scripts, some  as  ancient  as  the  ninth  century,  a  consider- 
able number  of  which  are  handsomely  illaminated. 
About  100  of  these  manuscripts  are  in  Latin,  being 
either  splendidly  written  Bibles  or  devotional  or  theo- 
logical works,  classical  and  mediteval  authors.  There  are 
also  two  valuable  Dante  manuscripts,  several  of  Petrarch, 
one  of  the  earliest  manuscript  copies  of  the  '  Roman  de 
la  Rose,'  a  very  old  Flemish  manuscript  of  Sir  J.  Mande- 
ville's  Travels,  &c.  &c.  The  Grey  Library  also  contains 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  printed  within  the  first 
century  after  the  invention  of  printing,  as  well  as  first 
original  editions  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
De  Foe,  &c.  &c.  The  collection  of  the  native  literature 
of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  is  perfectly 
unique  in  its  completeness.  It  includes  original  manu- 
scripts by  the  .first  missionaries  (Van  der  Kemp, 
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Sclimeleu,  &c.),  and  still  unpublished  manuscripts  by 
Dr.  Livingstone. 

The  South  African  Public  Library  and  the  Ijrey 
Library,  though  in  one  building,  are  vested  m  different 
bodies  of  trustees,  and  each  has  a  curator  or  librarian 

of  its  own.  . 

The  Botanh  Garden  completes  the  group  of  institu- 
tions that  gather  round  the  museum  as  a  centre,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  features 
of  Cape  Town,  in  addition  to  the  value  which  it  has 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
a  superintendent,  Mr.  McGibbon  ;  and  it  is  supported 
partly  by  a  Government  grant,  partly  by  subscriptions, 
and  partly  by  the  sale  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  &c.  &c_. 

The  Government  Herbarium  consists  of  a  collection 
of  dried  plants  preserved  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the 
library  building,  under  the  curatorship  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  The  series  of  Cape 
plants  is  very  extensive,  and  a  complete  set  as  far  as 
Oampanulaux  have  been  authenticated  by  the  late  Dr. 
Harvey,  Dr.  Sender,  and  other  European  authorities. 
A  full  account  of  them  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  Albany  or  Graham's  Town  Museum  deserves  a 
place  of  honourable  mention  under  this  section.  Though 
less  extensive  than  that  of  the  metropolitan  city,  it  is 
thought  by  some  to  surpass  the  larger  institute  in  the 
completeness  of  its  classification.    It  does  not  profess  to 
famish  a  sort  of  cosmopolitan  collection  of  either  birds, 
beasts,  or  fishes.    Its  maiu  object  is  to  exhibit  specimens 
directly  illustrative  of  the  fauna — past  and  present — of 
South  Africa  itself,  together  with  a  fair  representation 
of  the  natural  and  economic  products  of  the  Cape,  from 
the  cotton  pods  of  Albany  to  the  coal-seams  of  the 
Stormberg.  In  palseontological  specimens  it  is  peculiarly 
rich,  from  the  Trilobites  of  the  Bokkeveld  and  Cedar- 
bergen  in  the  west,  to  the  Dicynodons  of  the  north  and 
the  Ammonites  and  Trigonias  of  the  Sunday  River  beds. 
In  illustration  of  the  completeness  and  care  with  which 
the  classification  is  carried  out  we  give  a  few  details  on 
the  peculiarly  South  African  department  of  the  Dicy- 
nodons, beginning  with  the  heads  of  D.  lacerticeps,  of 
which  there  are  four  specimens,  all  clearly  showing 
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CAPE  COLONY  the  remarkable  characteristics  of  those  strange  reptiles— 
the  possession  of  but  two  teeth,  occupying  the  position 
of  the  canine  in  the  Mammalia,  the  separation  of  the 
external  nostrils  by  a  long  partition,  and  the  hole  on  the 
top  of  the  head  known  as  the  parietal  foramen.  Then 
follow  bones  of  the  feet,  sacral  vertebrge,  ribs,  and  other 
vertebra,  showing  a  very  large  neural  spine,  all  from 
their  juxtaposition  with  the  skulls  supposed  to  be  illus- 
trative of  the  anatomy  of  this  highly  developed  extinct 
reptile.  Skulls  of  D.  slrigkeps  and  testudiceps  follow, 
,  and  then  a  part  of  a  head,  which  differs  from  all  that 
has  yet  been  described,  from  Port  Beaufort.  Only  the 
front  part  is  there,  mnch  compressed,  broken  off  between 
the  nostrils  and  the  orbits,  but  exhibiting  teeth  of  a 
diameter  of  one  and  a  half  inch  at  the  base.  The  repti- 
lian remains  that  follow  have  not  yet  been  relegated  to 
any  particular  species.  They  consist  of  ribs,  teeth,  and 
femurs.  At  the  end  of  the  case  is  the  head  of  D.  tigri- 
ceps — an  enormous  head,  or  rather  part  of  one — broken 
behind  the  orbits,  but  showing  them  and  the  temporal 
fossae  behind  them  and  the  nostrils  in  front  with  great 
distinctness.  The  great  tusks  of  this  head  are  seen  em- 
bedded in  a  mass  of  stone  that  lay  beneath  it,  now  broken 
off,  each  being  about  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  other 
side  of  this  case  contains  remains  of  reptiles,  allied  to 
Dicynodon,  but  presenting  very  remarkable  diflferences 
from  it.  Here  are  the  bones  that  were  associated  with 
some  of  the  heads  that  were  taken  to  England  by 
the  late  Mr.  Bain.  Dudenodon  is  the  name  given  to  one 
of  these  groups,  showing  vertebrae  that  formed  the 
sacrums  of  two  individuals,  in  one  of  which  the  pelvis 
bones  are  attached  to  the  vertebrce  ;  then  there  are  three 
cervical  vertebrae  with  a  portion  of  the  scapula  attached, 
and  portions  of  the  pelvis  detached,  all  from  the  Gouph. 
A  knee-joint  of  an  unknown  reptile  from  Bedford ;  a 
scapula,  well  developed,  from  Port  Beaufort;  fibulaa, 
ribs,  vertebrae,  and  heads  from  the  Dicynodon  beds  in 
various  parts  of  the  Colony  follow.  These  heads  are, 
however,  not  of  the  Dicynodon  type,  having  many  teeth. 
Some  of  the  fragments  of  the  heads  and  leg  bones  show 
how  enormous  the  individuals  were  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. Lastly,  there  is  the  head  of  a  reptile  closely 
allied  to  Dicynodon,  but  whose  skull  was  strangely  bent 
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into  a  rectangular  shape.  This  animal  haa  been  named  CAPE  COLONY 
Phychognothus  by  Owen,  and  comes  from  Bethulie,  ' 
Free  State. 

On  the  whole,  the  state  of  the  Albany  Museum 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  its  accomplished  curator, 
Mr.  Burt  J.  Glanville,  and  other  gentlemen  who  have 
been  associated  with  him  in  its  formation  and  manage- 
ment. 


Hospitals  and  Charitable  Institutions. 

At  the  head  of  the  medical  institutions  of  the  Colony 
stands  the  Colonial  Medical  Committee,  appointed  by 
Government,  and  presided  over  by  the  Government  In- 
spector of  Colonial  Hospitals,  which  meets  every  week. 

The  Medical  Committee  exists  by  virtue  of  Ordinance 
No.  82  of  1830,  which  constitutes  a  committee  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  civil  medical  concerns  of  the 
Colony.  It  ordains  that  no  person  shall  practise  in  the 
Colony  as  physician,  surgeon,  accoucheur,  apothecary, 
chemist,  or  druggist  without  taking  out  a  license,  issued 
under  the  hand  of  the  Governor,  after  the  diploma  or 
certificate  of  the  person  desiring  to  practise  has  been 
examined  and  approved  by  the  Medical  Committee,  to 
whom  is  entrusted  the  duty  of  discovering  whether 
applicants  for  permission  to  practise  are  duly  qualified 
members  of  the  profession  they  desire  to  exercise.  Apo- 
thecaries are  not  licensed  until  the  expiration  of  an 
apprenticeship  of  four  years,  nor  until  they  have  satisfied 
the  Committee,  by  examination,  that  they  possess  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  drugs 
and  compounds.  Persons  who  practise  without  license 
subject  themselves  to  a  fine  of  50Z.,  and  the  ordinance 
also  provides  strmgent  regulations  for  the  sale  of  druffs 
and  poisons. 

There  are  in  Cape  Town  two  large  hospitals,  the 
mw  bovierset  and  the  Old  Somerset,  in  addition  to  the 
Lock  Hospital,  all  supported  from  the  Colonial  Treasury. 
1  lie  first  of  these  especially  possesses  a  very  efiicient 
medical  and  nursing  staff.  There  is  a  fixed  rate  of 
charge  of  2s.  Qd.  per  diem  for  all  classes  of  patients 
except  masters  and  chief  ofiicers  of  ships  and  others,  who 
are  charged  3s.  per  diem  and  upwards.    Seamen  and 
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breakwater  labourers  are  cbarged  2s,  per  diem,  but  re- 
ductions are  made  in  individual  cases,  according  to  cir- 
cumetances,  and  paupers  are  treated  without  charge, 
with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Government  in  each 
case,  or  when  sent  to  the  hospital  by  the  resident  magis- 
trate of  Cape  Town  or  the  police  surgeon. 

There  is  also  the  General  Infirmary  at  Robben  Island, 
for  lunatics,  supported  by  Government,  and  containing 
about  300  inmates,  male  and  female. 

The  other  medical  institutions  of  Cape  Town  are  the 
Dispensary  for  the  Belief  of  the  Sid:  Poor  and  the  Hor)iceo- 
pathic  Dispensary,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  a  list  of  duly  qualified  medical  practitioners,  which 
certainly  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  keep  a  much  larger 
population  in  healthy  working  order. 

The  Provincial  Hospital,  Port  Elizabeth,  is  supported 
partly  by  Government  grant,  partly  by  subscriptions 
and  donations,  and  partly  by  paying  patients  and  quit- 
rents.  It  has  a  resident  surgeon  and  superintendent, 
visiting  medical  officer,  and  a  board  of  managers,  con- 
sisting of  the  Town  Council  and  an  equal  number  of 
elected  members. 

The  General  Sospital,  Graham's  Town,  Albany,  is 
supported  in  the  same  way  as  the  hospital  at  Port 
Elizabeth. 

An  Asylum  for  Lunatics  has  lately  been  established 
at  Grahamstown,  and  is  supported  by  Government. 

The  Native  and  European  Hospital  of  King  William's 
Town  is  another  important  institution,  mainly  under 
local  management,  but  supported  by  Government. 
There  is  also  the  Midland  Hospital  at  Graaf-Reynet  and 
the  Frontier  Hospital  at  Queenstown,  and  there  are  as 
many  as  thirty  Gaol  Hospitals  throughout  the  Colony, 
at  many  of  which  the  indigent  sick  may  receive  needful 
medical  aid. 

The  entire  amount  expended  by  the  Government  on 
hospitals,  &c.,  falls  very  little  short  of  45,000Z. 

The  hospital  at  Ookiep,  IsTamaqualand,  is  supported 
by  the  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company,  who  employ  their 
own  surgeon ;  admission  free  to  miners  and  labourers  ; 
and  there  are  in  many  parts  of  the  Colony  dispensaries, 
homes,  refuges,  almshouses,  orphanages,  cottages,  hos- 
pitals, and  other  benevolent  institutions  for  the  rehef  of 
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sickness  and  destitution,  connected  cTiiefly  witli  the  dif-  CAPE  COLONY 
ferent  religious  organizations,  and  supported  by  volun- 
tary  contributions. 

The  published  list  of  medical  practitioners,  corrected 
up  to  December  31,  1878  (the  latest  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain),  contains  the  names  of  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  gentlemen,  of  whom  by  far  the 
larger  number  are  possessed  of  European  medical  degrees 
and  diplomas. 

Periodical  Press  of  South  Africa. 

The  history  of  the  early  struggles  which  resulted  in 
the  attainment  of  a  free  press  has  already  been  given  in 
a  former  part  of  this  work.  Since  that  time  nearly 
fifty  years  have  passed  away,  and  with  each  successive 
year  the  press  has  become  a  greater  power  in  the  Colony. 
It  may  be  added,  deservedly  so.  For  public  spirit  and 
enterprise,  for  general  and  for  literary  ability,  the  various 
organs  of  public  opinion,  and  especially  of  cultured 
literary  and  scientific  society  in  South  Africa,  need  not 
shrink  from  a  comparison  with  those  of  any  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's colonial  possessions.  It  would  seem  invidious  to 
single  out  any  one  newspaper  for  special  comment,  but 
among  purely  literary  organs  we  may  mention  the  '  Cape 
Monthly  Magazine,'  published  in  Cape  Town,  as  being 
conducted  with  marked  ability,  and  worthy  to  take  its 
place  side  by  side  with  all  but  the  very  best  of  similar 
publications  at  home.  We  make  this  acknowledgment 
the  more  readily  as  many  of  the  scientific  and  other 
contributions  contained  in  it  have  been  not  a  little  ser- 
viceable to  the  present  undertaking. 

There  are  about  fifty  newspapers  and  periodicals  of 
all  sorts,  in  English  and  Dutch,  published  in  Cape  Colony 
and  Natal. 

The  following  is,  we  believe,  a  nearly  complete  list : 
— '  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Government  Gazette,'  Tuesday 
and  Friday ;  '  Cape  Mercantile  Advertiser,'  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Saturday ;  '  Cape  Argus,'  '  Cape 
Times,'  'Cape  Post,'  'Evening  Express,' daily;  '  Zuid 
Afrikaan  and  Volksvriend,'  Wednesday  and  Saturday; 
'Yolksblad,'  Thursday,  and  supplement  on  Tuesday 
and  Saturday ;  '  Gereformeerde  Kerkbode,'  every  fort- 
night;  'De  Wekkar'  and  'De  Ouderzoeker,'  monthly; 
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'Zingari,'  Friday;  '  Cape  Monthly  Magazine,'  and '  South 
African  Magazine  and  Review.' 

All  tlie  foregoing  are  published  in  Cape  Town,  those 
which  follow  in  other  parts  of  the  Colony. 

'  Graham's  Town  Journal,'  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Friday ;  '  Eastern  Star,'  Graham's  Town,  Tuesday  and 
Friday ;  '  Grocott's  Penny  Mail,'  Graham's  Town,  Tues- 
day and  Friday  ;  '  Eastern  Province  Herald,'  Port  Eliza- 
beth, Tuesday  and  Friday  ;  'Port  Elizabetli  Telegraph,' 
Tuesday  and  Friday  ;  '  The  Observer,'  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  ;  '  Beaufort  Courier,'  Beaufort  West,  Friday  ; 
'  Richmond  Era,'  Saturday ;  '  Mossel  Bay  Advertiser,' 
Thursday;  '  Oudtshoorn  Courant,'  Wednesday;  'Fort 
Beaufort  Advocate,'  Saturday ;  '  Cradock  Register,' 
Friday  ;  '  Cradocksche  Nieuovsblad,'  Tuesday ;  '  Uiten- 
llage  Times,'  and  '  Uitenhage  Advertiser,'  Friday; 
'  Humansdorp  Echo  ; '  '  Graaf-Reynet  Herald,'  Wednes- 
day and  Saturday;  'Graaf-Reynet  Advertiser,'  Tuesday  ; 
'Somerset  and  Bedford  Courant,'  Saturday;  'Alice 
Times,'  Wednesday;  'Victoria  West;' Messenger;'  'Mid- 
dleburg  Gazette;'  '  Colesberg  Advertiser,'  Tuesday; 
'Colesberg  Herald,'  Saturday;  'Queen's  Town  Free 
Press,'  Tuesday  and  Friday  ;  '  Queen's  Town  Represen- 
tative,' Saturday  ;  '  Standard,'  Aliwal  North,  Saturday; 
•  Burghersdorp  Gazette,'  Saturday  ;  '  Lovedale  Kafir 
Express,'  monthly.  ^ 

'  King  William's  Town  Gazette,'  Monday  and  Wed- 
nesday  ;  '  Kafi"rarian  Watchman,'  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day ;  '  The  Cape  Mercury,'  three  times  a  week ;  ^'  East 
London  Dispatch,'  and  'Bast  London  Advertiser,'  twice 
a  week  ;  ',  The  Christian  Watchman,'  and  the  'Isituniwa 
Sennyanga,'  or '  Monthly  Messenger,'  issued  monthly  from 
the  Wesleyan  Mission  Press  in  King  William's  Town. 

Three  newspapers  are  published  at  the  Diamond 
Fields  — '  The  Diamond  News,'  on  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday ;  '  The  Diamond  Field,'  on  Thursday ; 
and  the  '  Independent.' 

In  the  Orange  Free  State :—' Friend  of  the  Free 
State  and  Bloemfontein  Gazette,'  Friday ;  '  Gouvern- 
ments  Courant,'  Tuesday ;  '  De  Tyd,'  Wednesday.  _ 

At  Basutoland,  a  monthly,  entitled  'The  Little 
Light,'  and  at  Transvaal,  '  The  Advocate,'  every  Satur- 
day ;  the  '  Argus '  and  the  '  Volksstem.' 
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To  complete  tlie  list  of  Sonth  African  literature,  the  CAPE  COLONY 
newspapers,  &c.,  published  in  the  colony  of  Natal  may 
as  well  be  added  in  this  place  : —  In  the 

At  Mai-itzhurg — 'Natal   Government   Gazette,'  on  Colony  of 
Tuesday ;  '  Natal  Witness,'  Tuesday  and  Friday ;  '  Times      '  * 
of  Natal,'  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

At  Durban — 'Natal  Mercury,'  Tuesday,  Thursday, 
and  Saturday;  'Natal  Colonist  and  Herald,'  Tuesday 
and  Friday. 

A  monthly  magazine  is  also  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can  Missionary  Press  in  the  Zulu  language,  entitled 
'  Esidumbini :  Ikwezi.' 
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TRADE,  COMMERCE,  AND  INLAND 
COMMUNICATION. 

Public  Works. 

The  principal  public  woi-ks  undertaken  by  the  Cape 
Colony  for  tbe  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  facilitating  the  operations  of  trade  and 
commerce  botb  -with.  Europe  and  the  interior  of  the 
continent  are  (1)  harbours,  (2)  railways  and  telegraphs, 
(3)  the  opening  of  mountain  passes,  (4)  roads  and 
bridges. 

The  harbours  are  amongst  the  most  necessary  of  the 
works.  With  the  exception  of  Saldanha  Bay,  which  is 
unfortunately  too  distant  from  the  centres  of  trade  to 
be  of  much  service,  there  is  not  a  natural  harbour  on 
the  South  African  coast.  Ships  at  anchor  are  therefore 
occasionally  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  gales  which 
are  so  frequent  both  in  the  summer  and  winter  seasons. 

To  provide  a  shelter  for  shipping  the  following  har- 
bours are  either  completed  or  are  in  course  of  construc- 
tion : — Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Alfred  Dock,  Port 
Elizabeth  Breakwater,  Kowie  Harbour,  and  East  Lon- 
don Harbour. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  yet  undertaken  in  any  of  her  Majesty's  colonies, 
and  merits  special  notice.  With  the  exception  of  the 
graving  dock,  to  the  cost  of  which  the  Home  Govern- 
ment have  contributed,  the  works  are  now  completed. 
The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  several  times  visited 
the  Colony  and  always  taken  a  warm  interest  in  its  pro- 
gress, tipped  into  the  sea  the  first  truckful  of  stone  for 
the  formation  of  the  breakwater  on  September  17,  1860, 
and  the  docks  were  officially  opened  by  his  Royal 
Highness  on  July  11,  1870.  It  so  happened  that  severe 
gales  visited  the  coast  during  the  week  of  the  opening 
celebrations,  so  that  had  the  harbour  not  been  con- 
structed many  vessels  would  have  been  lost.  How 
necessary  the  works  were  will  be  understood  from  the 
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fact  that  on  May  17,  1865,  fifteen  vessels  were  wrecked  CAPE  COLOIHf 
in  Table  Bay  in  the  course  of  twelve  hours.    The  • 
following  is  a  brief  description   of  the   work  from 
Messrs.  Solomon's  Directory  : — • 


Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Alfred  Dock. 

The  Breahivaier. — This  runs  out  in  a  north-eastei'ly  The  break- 
direction  for  a  length  of  1,870  feet  from  the  old  high^ 
water  line,  and  affords  sufficient  protection  to  the  dock 
works,  as  well  as  to  ships  lying  well  in  shore.  The  full 
length  of  the  breakwater  is  to  be  1,000  yards,  and  when 
it  is  completed,  ample  protection  will  be  given  to  vessels 
of  deep  draught  lying  in  the  roadstead.  The  crest  of 
the  breakwater  is  twenty  feet  above  high  water,  sloping 
outwards  on  each  side.  The  south  side  of  the  break- 
water is  steep,  being  at  an  angle  of  about  forty- five  de- 
grees. On  the  sea  side  the  work  is  left  to  take  the  slope 
that  nature  requires,  and  which  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  sea.  The  base  is  100  yards  wide  in  the  centre, 
increasing  with  the  depth  of  water  toward  the  end,  and 
the  largest  stones  have  been  placed  on  the  side  facing 
the  sea  and  in  the  middle.  As  a  temporary  measure, 
the  head  is  protected  by  blocks  of  concrete  weighing 
from  thirty  to  seventy  tons  each.  On  the  inside  of  the 
breakwater  a  road  and  a  railway  have  been  formed,  and 
these  will  give  access  to  the  end  when  the  staging  is  re- 
moved, and  afford  means  of  making  the  necessary  re- 
pairs. 

The  Older  Basin. — On  the  south  side  of  the  break-  The  Outer 
water,  close  in  shore,  a  basin  has  been  constructed,  with  Basin— 
an  entrance  at  the  south-east  angle  150  feet  wide.    This  D^ck*^ 
basin  has  been  formed  to  give  access  to  the  inner  dock, 
and  to  prevent  heavy  swells  disturbing  the  shipping 
lying  there.  _  The  basin  is  about  800  feet  long,  by  about 
400  feet  wide,  and  will  accommodate  about  a  dozen 
vessels  of  the  size  iisually  visiting  this  port.    The  depth 
at  low  water  on  the  east  side  is  19  feet,  and  it  gradually 
decreases  till  on  the  west  it  reaches  9  feet,   "it  is  en- 
closed from  the  sea  by  the  breakwater  on  the  north,  and 
by  two  jetties  on  the  east  and  south  sides,  the  jetties 
being  formed  of  timber  frames  filled  in  with  stones, 
partly  laid  by  divers.    They  are  15  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
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CAPE  COLONY  and  slope  slightly  on  eacli  side.    This  basin  is  six  acres 
~  •  in  extent. 

The  Inner        The  Inner  Basin  or  Boch. — Passing  througk  the  outer 
Basin.        basin,  we  come  to  the  inner  entrance  to  the  dock.  This 
is  100  feet  wide,  and,  when  completed,  will  have  a  depth 
of  21  feet  at  low  water,  or  between  26  and  27  feet  at 
high  water.    A  cofier  dam  having  been  erected  to 
enable  the  entrance  to  be  constructed,  a  ridge  of  rocks 
upon  which  this  dam  stood  had  to  be  cleared  away. 
This  work  is  nearly  finished,  and  will  give  21  feet  at 
low  water.    The  walls  are  of  massive  masonry,  with  a 
strong  coping  of  granite  taken  from  the  quarries  under 
Table  Mountain.    Going  through  the  entrance  we  come 
into  the  Dock,  a  fine  piece  of  water  1,100  feet  long  and 
600  feet  wide  in  its  greater  dimensions,  but  tapering 
inwards,   the  depth  of  water  also  decreasing.  The 
north  end  is  the  widest,  and  is  24  feet  deep  at  low 
water,  or  about  30  feet  at  high  water.    The  bottom  of 
the  dock  is  nearly  70  feet  below  the  original  surface  of 
the  ground,  the  upper  portion  of  the  surface — soft  stone 
and  clay — having  been  deposited  on  the  shore  line,  by 
which  means  a  large  area  of  land  has  been  reclaimed 
Area  of  the  from  the  sea.    The  dock,  which  has  an  area  of  ten  acres, 
dock.         -^yill  accommodate  about  fifty  or  sixty  vessels  of  the  size 
usually  frequenting  this  port,  besides  a  large  number  of 
coasters  and  other  small  craft.    The  quay  on  the  west 
side  is  carried  on  a  series  of  arches  with  heavy  buttresses 
between  them,  this  construction  being  required  by  the 
sloping  strata  of  the  rocks,  which,  though  very  hard, 
■  were  found  to  move,  and  therefore  had  to  be  secured. 
On  the  east  and  north  side  the  strata  lay  safely,  but 
considerable  trouble  was  given  by  beds  of  soft  stone  and 
clay,  which  had  to  be  cut  out,  and  the  places  filled  up 
with  solid  masonry  or  brickwork.    On  both  the  sides 
the  upper  part  of  the  walls— from  low-water  mark— had 
to  be  built  up  with  masonry.    All  the  dock  walls  are 
protected  by  ironwood  fenders,  so  that  no  damage  can 
possibly  be  done  to  a  vessel  by  the  stone-work.  The 
walls  are  of  various  elevation,  the  greater  part  being 
about  thirty-eight  feet  high.    Ample  quays  extend  all 
round  the  dock,  on  which  railways  are  bemg  laid  to 
connect  them  with  the  Cape  Town  and  Welhngton  line. 
A  new  road  has  been  made  along  the  beach  from  the 
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dock  to  the  central  causeway,  and  the  dock  and  quays  CAPE  COLONY 
are  now  lighted  with  gas.    Pipes  are  also  laid  down  to 
supply  the  shipping  with  fresh  water  at  their  berths 
alongside  the  quays. 

Storage. — On  the  north  quay  three  fine  sheds — each  Storage. 
140  feet  long  by  34  feet  wide — have  been  erected  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  On  the  east  quay  four  sheds — each 
about  140  feet  long  by  40  wide — have  been  erected,  and 
on  the  west  quay  there  are  three  sheds,  150  feet  long 
by  27  feet  wide.  Smaller  sheds  are  in  other  situations, 
and  the  whole  affords  accommodation  for  about  7,000 
tons  of  cargo.  The  whole  are  made  of  solid  masonry 
with  the  exception  of  those  on  the  west  quay,  and  each 
can  have  two  stories  added  if  they  should  be  required. 
It  is  not  intended  to  disturb  at  present  a  large  range  of 
workshops  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  for  the  con- 
struction or  repair  of  any  kind  of  engine  work. 

TJie  Patent  Slip. — This  is  situated  at  the  south  end  The  Patent 
of  the  dock.    The  slip  is  in  thorough  good  order,  and  ^^P- 
is  laid  on  solid  masonry.    It  is  equal  to  lifting  a  ship  of 
1,200  tons  burthen. 

The  Graving  Dock — This  part  of  the  work  is  now  The  Grav- 
under  construction,  but  has  not  yet  been  completed,  ing  Dock. 
It  will  he  420  feet  long,  65  feet  wide  at  the  entrance,  90 
feet  wide  at  the  quay  level,  and  will  have  27  feet  of 
water  on  the  blocks  at  high  water — a  sufficient  depth 
to  take  in  such  iron-clads  as  the  '  Agincourt'  and  the 
'  Northumberland.'  The  dock  will  be  constructed  so  as  to 
be  divided  into  two  unequal  portions,  so  that  the  whole 
will  not  require  emptying  for  a  small  vessel. 

Other  Worlcs. — There  are  a  number  of  other  works  Other 
connected  with  this  undertaking.  A  convict  station  works, 
capable  of  holding  700  prisoners,  with  the  necessary 
officers  and  their  wives  and  families,  has  been  erected, 
and  its  average  population  has  been  about  1,000  souls. 
Comfortable  cottages  for  about  40  of  the  principal  fore- 
men and  workmen  have  also  been  erected,  and  resi- 
dences for  the  engineers  and  their  assistants.  To  ac- 
commodate  the  Customs  department,  buildings  have 
been  erected  close  to  the  entrance  gate,  contaraing 
searchers'  offices,  &c.  Another  range  of  buildings  has 
been  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  dock  officers. 

Expenditure. — The  outlay  upon  the  works,  exclusive  Expendi- 

_  ture. 
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of  interest  paid  in  debentures  issued  for  a  loan  of 
300,000L,  and  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  convicts,  bas 
been  about  450,000Z. 

Dock  Revenues,  8fc. — For  tbe  first  few  months  after 
tbe  docks  had  been  opened  (on  May  17,  1870)  a  portion 
of  the  shipping  trade  was  still  carried  on  in  the  bay, 
and  the  mail  steamers  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it, 
but  the  work  is  now  exclusively  confined  to  the  docks, 
and  the  revenue  it  yielded  from  its  opening  to  JSTovember 
30,  1872,  exclusive  of  wharfage  dues,  was  65,520Z. 

Engineers  Employed— 3.  Coode,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Engineer-in-Ohief ;  A.  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Resident  Engineer ;  F.  A.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C  E.,  Assistant-Engineer  tiU  1867,  when  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Assistant- Colonial  Engineer  at  Singa- 
pore j  A.  0.  Jenour,  Esq.,  Assoc.  .Inst.  C.E.,  Assistant- 
Engineer  (now  engineer  in  charge). 

Earboiir  Gommissioners.— The  following  gentlemen 
served  as  commissioners  during  the  construction  of  the 
work :— Messrs.  Eield,  Finney,  and  Graham,  m  virtue  of 
their  ofiace  as  Collector  of  Customs  held  by  them  re- 
spectively, and  Messrs.  T.  Ansdell,  H  C  Jarvis,  D  G. 
de  Jongh,  J.  A.  Wicht,  J.  Murison,  F.  F  Rutherford, 
Saul  Solomon,  and  John  Stein.    Mr.  John  Saunders  has 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  Board  since  its  formation  m 
1860     The  Board  now  consists  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Crown  Lands  (chairman),  Messrs.  Burro wes  (sub- 
collector  of  customs),  Rutherford,  Murison,  and  Jarvis 
At  Port  Elizabeth  a  wooden  breakwater,  ot  about 
equal  length  to  that  of  Cape  Town,  was  constructed  to 
protect  the  landing  of  goods,  which  previously  had  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  surf.    For  a  time  the  work  was 
of  great  service.    Unfortunately,  however,  the  sand 
silted  up  within  the  arm  of  the  breakwater  owmg  to 
the  interference  with  the  natural  currents  of  the  bay, 
and  rendered  the  work  entirely  useless     Steps  are  now- 
being  taken  under  the  direction  of  Sir  J   Coode  to 
remedy  this  defect ;  with  what  success  cannot  as  yet  be 

■^"^  Thrhtbour  works  at  the  Kowie  and  East  London 
are  at  the  delta  of  the  Kowie  and  Bufialo  Rivers.  As 
usual  in  such  cases,  the  efi-orts  of  the  engineers  are 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  bar.    The  works  at  bhe 
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KoTvie  have  been  successful  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  harbour  bas  for  some  time  been  available  tor 
vessels  of  ligbt  di^augbt.  The  East  London  barbour 
works  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  warrant  tbe  conn- 
dent  predictions  of  tbeir  success,  and  tbe  bigblj  favour- 
able  opinions  of  tbem  expressed  by  Sir  J.  boode. 

Eailways. 

Eailway  construction  in  this  Colony  commenced  with  Western 
the  hne  from  Cape  Town  to  WeUington,  of  which  the  first  ^™^s. 
sod  was  turned  by  Grovemor  Sir  George  Grey  on  March 
31,  1859,  the  Colonial  Parliament  having  given,  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1857,  guarantee  of  a  mini- 
mum rate  of  interest  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
a  sum  not  exceeding  500,000Z.,  the  colonial  liability 
being  hmited  to  fifty  years  from  the  opening  of  the  line. 
For  one-half  of  this  guarantee,  the  divisions  of  the 
Cape,  Stellenbosch,  and  the  Paarl  were  made  collec- 
tively liable,  but  by  Act  19  of  1874  they  were  relieved 
of  this  Hability  from  January  1  in  that  year,  with  a 
proviso,  however,  that  the  arrears  then  due  should  be 
collected.  The  balance  remaining  to  be  paid  on  account 
of  this  sub-guarantee  stood,  on  May  15  last,  at  19,624L 
This  line  to  Wellington,  58  miles  in  length,  was  opened 
in  ISTovember  1863,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  at  the  sum  of  773,019Z.,  its  purchase  having 
been  authorised  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  session  of  1872. 

The  branch  line  to  Wynberg  was  constructed  solely 
by  private  enterprise,  the  first  sod  being  turned  on 
August  14,  1862,  and  the  line  thrown  open  for  traffic  on 
December  19,  1864.  This  line  is  six  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Salt  E-iver  junction,  and  the  Government  ac- 
quired it  by  purchase,  under  Act  8  of  1876,  at  a  cost  of 
75,000Z.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  extend  this  line  to 
Simon's  Town. 

Legislative  authority  was  given  in  1861  for  the 
extension  of  the  "WelHngton  line  to  Worcester  and 
Malmesbury,  but  nothing  was  done  upon  the  Act  then 
passed  beyond  tbe  execution  of  some  heavy  cuttings  in 
the  Tulbagh  Kloof,  which  were  undertaken  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  employment  for  a  number  of 
labourers  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  completion  of  the 
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CAPE  COLONY  "Wellington  and  Wynberg  lines  ;  these  cuttings  cost 
about  42,000L  In  1873,  consequent  upon  the  prosperity 
resulting  from  the  discovery  of  diamonds,  the  Colony 
was  encouraged  to  press  forward  the  work  of  railway 
construction  upon  a  large  scale,  and  the  Act  13  of  that 
year  provides,  inter  alia,  for  a  line  from  Wellington  to 
"Worcester,  a  length  of  64  miles.  A  sum  of  315,000Z. 
vras  to  be  applied  to  this  railway,  and  by  Act  19  of  the 
sxicceeding  year  authoi'ity  was  given  for  the  further 
extension  of  the  line  to  Beaufort  West,  a  distance  of 
229  miles,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  1,390,000?.  The 
same  Act  empowered  the  Grovernment  to  expend  a  sum 
not  exceeding  228,000Z.  upon  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  a  branch  line  to  Malmesbury.  Authority 
was  given  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  for  the 
raising  of  further  loans  to  complete  the  lines  in  course  of 
construction,  the  Worcester  and  Beaufort  line  requiring 
222,792Z.  for  this  purpose.  This  work  is  now  finished. 
The  entire  line  to  Beaufort  West,  a  distance  of  338 
mUes  from  Cape  Town,  was  opened  for  traffic  by  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  on  February  5,  1880. 
Midland  Legislative  authority  was  given  in  1862  for  the  con- 

and  North-  gtruction  of  a  line  of  railway  between  Port  Elizabeth 
lailwajs.  ^^"^  Graham's  Town,  but  nothing  was  done  under 
authority  of  that  enactment,  and  in  1873,  by  Act  13  of 
that  year,  the  construction  was  authorised  of  a  line  from 
Port  Elizabeth  to  Bushman's  River,  a  distance  of  56 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  345,000Z.  In  the  succeeding  year,  by 
Act  No.  19,  a  loan  of  842,000Z.  was  authorised  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  from  Bushman's  River  to  Cradock, 
the  distance  being  125^  miles.  It  was  found  necessary 
in  the  last  session  of  Parliament  to  supplement  this  vote 
by  a  further  sum  of  521,242Z.,  making  the  amount 
already  voted  for  this  line  1,363,242Z.  The  Act  19  of 
1874  also  authorised  the  construction  of  a  branch  line 
to  Grraham's  Town,  taking  off  at  the  Little  Fish  River, 
the  estimated  cost  being  328,000Z.  This  sum  was 
amended  by  Act  6  of  1876,  which  substituted  the 
Bushman's  River  for  the  Little  Fish  River  as  the  point 
of  divergence,  the  cost  as  estimated  being  reduced  to 
225,000Z.  for  the  34  miles,  which  is  the  length  of  the 
substituted  line.  A  further  sum  of  226,924Z.  was  ap- 
propriated to  this  line  in  the  Railway  Loan  Act  of  last 
session,  bringing  the  cost  as  now  estimated  to  451,924Z. 
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The  North-Eastern  line  was  opened  to  Oookhuis,  CAPE  COLONY 
128  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth,  in  March  1880,  and  the 
branch  to  Graham's  Town  in  April  1879.  The  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  main  line,  from  Cookhuis  Bridge  to 
Cradock,  53  miles  in  length,  is  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. 

The  Act  19  of  1874  authorised  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Zwaartkops — a  point  on  the  north-eastern 
line,  distant  from  Port  Elizabeth  8  miles — to  Graaf- 
Reynet,  the  sum  of  940,000L  being  provided  for  that 
purpose.  A  portion  of  this  line,  from  Zwaartkops  to 
Uitenhage,  13  miles  in  length,  had  been  constructed  by 
a  private  company,  incorporated  for  the  purpose  in 
1871,  and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Government  at  a 
sum  of  6S,760l.,  or  an  average  of  4,904Z.  per  mile. 
Graaf-Reynet  is  distant  from  Zwaartkops  176  miles, 
and  the  amount  voted  in  1874  being  found  insufficient 
for  the  completion  of  the  line,  the  Act  of  1878  autho- 
rises the  expenditure  upon  it  of  a  further  sum  of 
176,200Z.,  making  1,116,200Z.  in  all.  This  railway  is 
now  completed  and  open  to  Graaf-Reynet. 

A  railway  from  East  London  to  King  William's 
Town,  42  miles,  and  from  Blaney  Junction  to  Queen's 
Town,  124  miles,  was  authorised  by  the  Act  19  of  1874, 
the  estimated  cost  being  1,069,000Z.  An  additional 
loan  of  150,000Z.  was  authorised  by  Act  7  of  1877  for 
the  prosecution  of  these  works,  and  in  the  Act  of  last 
session  a  further  sum  of  384,500Z.  is  provided  for  their 
completion,  making  the  entire  sum  authorised  for  this 
system  1,603,500Z.  In  October  last  this  railway  was 
opened  as  far  as  Cathcart ;  the  section  from  East  London 
to  Blaney,  32  miles,  and  the  branch  from  Blaney  to 
King  William's  Town,  10  miles,  having  been  opened  in 
May  1877.  The  whole  line  was  completed  and  opened 
to  Queenstown  in  May  1880. 

The  first  line  of  telegraph  constructed  in  the  colony 
was  between  Cape  Town  and  Simon's  Town,  which  was 
opened  in  April  1860.  In  the  Eastern  Province  a  line 
of  telegraph  was  opened  early  in  1861,  connecting  King 
William's  Town  with  the  Port  of  East  London.  During 
the  session  of  1861,  Parliament  authorised  the  Govern- 
ment to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  a  line  of  telegraph  between  Cape  Town 
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CAPE  COLONY  and  Graham's  Town.  The  first  section  of  this  line,  be- 
tween Graham's  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth,  was  opened 
on  January  2,  1862;  and  on  January  8,  1864,  the  whole 
distance  was  completed,  and  formally  opened  in  the 
■Commercial  Exchange,  in  presence  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor,  the  heads  of  departments,  and  a  large  assem- 
blage of  the  public.  On  the  16th  it  was  publicly  opened 
•  "  for  the  transmission  of  messages. 

The  line  between  Graham's  Town  and  King  William's 
Town,  and  connected  with  East  London,  was  opened  on 
October  1, 1864.  Since  then  extensions  have  carried  the 
wire  up  to  Kimberley,  on  the  Diamond  Fields,  to  Queens- 
town,  on  the  Eastern  Frontier,  and  to  Beaufort  West. 
The  total  length  of  all  the  lines  is  2,713  miles. 

The  original  proprietors  were  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  Telegraph  Company  (Limited),  and  the  construc- 
tors were  Messrs.  Siemens,  Halske  &  Co.,  of  London, 
represented  by  their  engineer,  Mr.  Hoeltzer.  The  Hnes 
have  lately  been  bought  by  the  Cape  Government  for 
45,000Z. 

Telegraphic  communication  with  the  Free  State  has 
been  discussed  in  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  for 
several  sessions,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been  arranged 
for  carrying  out  the  project. 

Telegraphic  communication  has  been  established  be- 
tween the  Albert  Docks  and  the  Telegraph  Company's 
ofl3.ce  in  Adderley  Street.  The  charge  for  messages  is 
sixpence  for  twenty  words,  and  includes  free  delivery  in 
Cape  Town  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  either  side  of 
Adderley  Street,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  docks.  A 
time-signal  apparatus,  with  opening  disc,  has  also  been 
erected  near  the  flagstaff,  over  the  west  quay,  which  is 
dropped  by  electricity  daily  at  the  instant  of  one  o'clock. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  mercantile  community,  tho 
Commercial  Exchange  has  been  included  in  this  circuit, 
and  provided  with  proper  telegraphic  instruments,  and 
receives  shipping  information  every  hour  during  office 
hours. 

Submarino  The  project  of  establishing  telegraphic  communica- 
Cable'^"''''    tion  with  England  was  originated  about  ten  years  ago. 

Yaiious  causes  contributed  to  delay  its  execution.  But 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Zulu  war,  and  especially  the 
disaster  of  Isandhlwana,  proved  so  powerful  a  solvent 
of  all  difficulties,  that  a  contract  was  finally  arranged 
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early  in  1879,  and  tlie  work  of  laying  tlie  cable  success-  CAPE  COLONY 
fully  accomplished  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  year.  The 
cables,  which  are  the  work  of  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction and  Maintenance  Company,  are  3,845  miles  in 
length.  They  start  from  Durban  (Natal),  and  proceed, 
via  Delagoa  Bay,  Mozambique  and  Zanzibar,  to  Aden, 
where  they  connect  with  the  lines  of  the  Eastern 
Telegraph  Company.  A  suitable  repairing  ship  and 
hulk  for  spare  cable  are  provided.  The  subsidies  granted 
to  the  Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Company  on 
account  of  the  cable,  and  which  are  payable  in  quarterly 
instalments  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  are  : — 

From  the  British  Grovernment,  35,000Z.  per  annum.  ' 

„      Cape  Government      15,000Z.  „ 

„      ITatal  Government      5,000Z.  „ 

„  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment (subject  to 
ratification  by  the 
Cortes)    .       .       6,000Z.  „ 

The  lines  were  opened  for  public  messages  on  December 
29,  1879. 

The  Mountain  Passes  for  carrying  the  highways  TheMoun- 
through  the  mountain  ranges  are  amongst  the  principal  tain  Passes, 
works  of  the  colony,  and  reflect  the  highest  credit  on  the 
colonial  engineers.  The  roads  are  frequently  taken  by  a 
zig-zag  course  several  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  climb  heights  which  to  a  stranger's  eye 
might  appear  almost  inaccessible ;  at-  one  time  cut 
in  the  side  of  a  ravine,  and  at  another  carried  on 
by  retaining  walls.  The  principal  passes  are  Bain'g 
Kloof,  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  Tradouw  Pass,  Robinson's 
Pass,  Mitchell's  Pass,  Montagu  Pass,  the  Katberg 
and  Stormberg  Passes,  &c. 

Commercial  Statistics  and  Information. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  and  imports  Trade  of 
of  the  colony  for  the  year  1879.  It  will  be  observed,  tlie  Colony, 
however,  that  the  value  of  the  precious  stones  exported 
is  nob  declared,  in  consequence  of  very  few  of  the 
diamond  parcels  being  entered  as  freight.  Three  and 
a  half  millions  sterling  must  be  added  for  the  unregis- 
tered value  of  precious  stones  exported  during  the 
year : — > 
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Exports  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1879. 
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Aeticuss 


pounds 


Aloes  pounds 

Argol . 

Copper  Ore        .       .       .  tons 
Corn,  Grain,  and  Meal 

Barley  . 

Beans  and  Peas 

Bran 

Flour  . 

Maize    .  . 

Oats 

Wheat  . 
Cotton 

Feathers  (Ostrich) 
Fish  (Cured)  . 
Fruit  (Dried) 
Hair  (Angora)  . 
Hides  (Ox  and  Cow)  .       .  number 
Horns 
Horses 
Ivory . 

Precious  Stones,  viz. : — 

Diamonds 
Skins,  viz. : — 

Goat 

Sheep  . 
Spirits,  viz. : — 

Brandy . 
Wine,  viz. : — 

Constantia 

Ordinary 
Wool,  Sheep's,  viz. : — 

Fleece,  washed 

Scoured 

Grease  . 

Total  value  of  above  Articles 
Total  value  of  other  Articles 

Grand  total  value  of  Exports 
Add  for  unregistered  Diamonds 

Total 


pounds 
number 


gallons 


pounds 


Quantities 


473,U3 
82,563 
14,178 

146,050 
12,195 
323,120 
274,800 
65,634 
2,586,220 
64,960 
11,816 
96,582 
3,956,881 
114,955 
2,288,116 
104,281 
51,803 
207 
79,225 


687,570 
1,480,875 

6,296 

2,843 
72,569 

8,045,573 
22,233,113 
9,808,907 


Declared 
Value 


£ 

0,524 
1,909 
283,885 

619 
94 
1,423 
2,262 
252 
14,038 
444 
290 
653,756 
25,997 
1,967 
130,775 
39,092 
4,602 
6,000 
23,769 


73,675 
138,477 

1,445 

1,940 
14,095 

360,625 
1,515,354 
280,630 


£3,582,939 
81,706 


£3,664,735 
3,500,000 

£7,164,735 
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Imports  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1879. 


Articles 


Agricultural  Implements  . 
Ale  and  Beer  . 
Apparel  and  Slops  . 
Coffee      .       .       .  . 
Corn,  Grain,  and  Meal, 
viz. : — 

Beans  and  Peas 

Barley 

Bran . 

Flour 

Maize 

Oats  . 

Wheat 
Cotton  Manufactures 
Gunpowder 
Guns 

Gun-barrels 
Haberdashery  &  Millinery 
Hardware,    Cutlery,  and 

Ironmongery . 
Iron,  viz. : — 

Bar,  Bolt,  and  Eod 
Leather  Manufactures 
Linen  Manufactures  . 
Rice 

Saddlery  and  Harness 

Silk  Manufactures  , 

Spirits  (all  sorts) 

Sugar,  viz.: — 
Not  Eefined 
Beflned  or  Candy 
Molasses  . 

Tea  . 

Tobacco,  viz.: — 

Unmanufactured 
Manufactured  . 
Cigars 

Wine       ,       .  . 
Wood,  viz. : — 

Unmanufactured 
Woollen  Manufactures 


value 
gallons 
value 
pounds 


value 

pounds 

number 

value 


pounds 
value 

gallons 

pounds 


number 

gallons 

cubic  feet 
value 


Total  value  of  above  Articles 
Total  value  of  other  Articles 

Grand  total  value  of  Articles 


Imported 


£48,319 
807,305 
£479,059 
8,622,097 


533,614 
969,320 
2,251,105 
26,888,503 
18,595,186 
2,423,797 
20,965,925 
£724,255 
291,793 
6,867 
8 

£637,168 
£498,416 

£31,140 
£345,264 

£79,907 
14,683.483 
£107,913 

£11,291 

219,009 

24,537,100 
1,267,624 
1,181,771 
836,310 

177,865 
819,035 
1,208,845 
&  83,420  lbs. 
78,102 

1,989,492 
279,456 


£5,008,978 
2,071,251 


Entered  for 
Consumption 


£47,988 
809,083 
£477,627 
8,826,621 


490,324 
765,670 
2,285,960 
25,878,071 
17,925,802 
1,750,141 
23,589,696 
£719,800 
316,489 
6,366 
8 

£633,779 
£501,165 

£31,136 
£344,680 

£78,780 
10,714,675 
£106,983 

£11,323 

179,437 

24,671.197 
1,194,677 
934,115 
879,599 

105,809 
374,446 
1,222,545 
lbs.  84,535 
62,694 

2,014,313 
279,782 


£4,928,129 
1,950,895 


£7,080,229 


£6,879,022 
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CAPE  COLONY  Table  sliowing  the  compara,tive  exporbs  of  wool  from 
  1859  to  1879,  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  Colony. 


Annual  Expor 
Port 


■ts  of  Wool  from  the  Ports  of  Gape  Town  and 
Elizabeth,  1859  to  1879,  inclusive. 


Twenty- 
one  years' 
Wool 
Export. 


Tear 

Cape  Town  * 

PortEUzabetht 

Total 

lbs. 

lbs. 

.  lbs. 

1869 

4,024,562 

15,465,632 

19,.490,194 

1860 

3,734,219 

19,438,566 

23,172,785 

1861 

4,082,483 

20,740,801 

24,823,284 

1862 

3,840,703 

21,197,515 

25,038,218 

1863 

3,971,331 

27,011,594 

30,982,925 

1864 

3,616,296 

32,680,402 

36,296,698 

1865 

3,839,854 

28,806,831 

32,646,685 

1866 

5,023,610 

30,205,679 

35,229,289 

1867 

4,987,256 

31,039,358 

36,026,614 

1868 

4,712,631 

31,753,679 

36,466,310 

1869 

2,517,005 

34,373,458 

36,891,063 

1870 

3,473,357 

33,809,934 

37,283,291 

1871 

6,226,758 

40,052,881- 

46,279,639 

1872 

48,822,462 

1873 

7,391,294 

33,002,452 

40,393,746 

1874 

7,191,847 

35,428,634 

42,620,481 

1875 

7,068,418 

33,271,256 

40,339,674 

1876 

5,970,981 

28,890,358 

34,861,339 

1877 

6,341,077 

29,679,494 

3-6,020,571 

1878 

5,779,241 

26,347,926. 

3.2,127.167 

1879 

5,841,691 

34,245,902 

40,087,593 

*  Including  Port  Beaufort  and  Mossel  Bay. 
t  Including  Port  Alfred  and  East  London. 
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CAPE  COLONY  Comparatiye  table  of  shipping,  with  exports  and  im- 
ports  for  1859  to  1879.  At  least  two  millions  sterling 
per  annum  must  be  added  to  the  last  twelve  years  for 
the  value  of  diamonds  exported. 

Nmriber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  outwards,  with 
the  Value  of  Exports. 


Entered  Outwards 

Coastwise 

JNO. 

Tons 

JNO. 

Tons 

Value 

1859 

662 

292,511 

432 

71,841 

£ 

2,021,371 

1860 

695 

271,346 

347 

64,012 

2,080,398 

1861 

612 

242,102 

339 

64,349 

1,972,700 

1862 

734 

321,362 

319 

47,821 

1,957,686 

1863 

638 

242,119 

298 

60,698 

2,224,446 

1864 

640 

266,758 

337 

58,600 

2,395,673 

1865 

573 

264,568 

336 

62,304 

2,146,234 

loot) 

522 

234,046 

347 

79,885 

1867 

578 

259,024 

418 

99,113 

2,405,409 

1868 

539 

244,104 

482 

131,833 

2,306,698 

1869 

494 

265,262 

469 

110,089 

2,139,689 

1870 

409 

182,935 

684 

151,251 

2,453,768 

1871 

393 

172,002 

626 

172,660 

3,408,635 

1872 

487 

228,614 

694 

242,077 

4,757,494 

1873 

3,761,310 

1874 

568 

326,909 

890 

364,946 

4,138,858 

1875 

632 

361,908 

955 

536,528 

4,088,125 

1876 

646 

379,309 

938 

738,176 

3,399,745 

1877 

648 

453,595 

958 

778,173 

3,542,694 

1878 

728 

640,872 

1,061 

1,064,800 

3,312,979 

1879 

917 

761,535 

1,239 

1,289,333 

3,664,735 

Nitmber  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  inwards,  with  the 
Value  of  Imports. 


Year 

Entered  Inwards 

Coastwise 

Imports 

Value 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

1859 

724 

314,203 

393 

57,851 

£ 

2,579,359 

1860 

692 

273,532 

322 

66,402 

2,665,902 

1861 

649 

263,981 

327 

58,076 

2,605,305 

1862 

738 

321,336 

306 

42,201 

2,785,853 

1863 

629 

252,739 

285 

44,777 

2,275,833 

1864 

659 

273,925 

330 

64,531 

2,471,339 

1865 

555 

254,931 

347 

66,924 

2,111,332 

1866 

548 

244,891 

342 

80,179 

1,940,281 

1867 

620 

269,208 

394 

98,677 

2,514,385 
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Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  inwards,  ^c. — continued. 


Year 

Entered  Inwards 

Coast\riso 

Imports 

No. 

Tons 

JNO, 

±  Ulla 

Value 

1868 

680 

251,420 

443 

125,470 

£ 

1,956,154 

1869 

464 

230,113 

497 

145,654 

1,953,091 

1870 

417 

186,204 

664 

149,305 

2,352,043 

1871 

412 

176,625 

617 

167,512 

.2,585,298 

1872 

524 

245,517 

685 

237,039 

4,388,728 

1873 

5,130,065 

1874 

535 

308,927 

891 

347,563 

5,424,273 

1875 

668 

384,427 

981 

525,399 

6,731,319 

1876 

673 

399,664 

928 

730,529 

5,556,077 

1877 

674 

471,610 

941 

790,947 

5,158,348 

1878 

793 

697,478 

1,037 

1,037,548 

6,151,023 

1879 

986 

820,085 

1,252 

1,319,097 

6,879,022 
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COINS  AND  PAPER  CURRENCY. 
Coins. 

The  coins  Id  circulation  are  exclusively  British,  witli  Coins  in 
the  exception  of  the  sovereign  and  half-sovereign  of  the  circulation. 
Sydney  Mint,  'New  Soutla  Wales,  whicli  became  legal 
tender  by  Her  Majesty's  proclamation,  November  16, 
1866,  published  in  Cape  Town  on  January  24,  1867. 
They  consist  in  gold,  of  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns ; 
in  silver,  of  crowns,  half-crowns,  florins,  shillings,  six- 
pences, fourpences,  threepences,  and  one-and-a-halfpenny 
pieces  ;  and  in  copper  or  bronze,  of  pennies,  halfpennies, 
and  farthings.    There  is  no  colonial  coin. 

The  Home  Government  have  established  the  British  Legal 
coin  as  a  circulating  medium  of  the  colony,  and  have  tender, 
directed  that  it  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  discharge  of 
all  debts  due  to  individuals  and  to  the  public,  at  the 
rate  of  one  shilling  and  sixpence  (Is.  6d.)  sterling  for 
each  paper  rix-dollar,  at  which  rate  the  value  of  the  rix- 
dollar,  formerly  the  only  currency  in  the  colony,  and 
fluctuating  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Eng- 
land, was  consequently  fixed  by  ordinance  of  the  Governor 
in  Council,  JSTo.  2,  bearing  date  June  5, 1865.  The  coins 
in  circulation  have  not  been  pierced,  cut,  defaced,  or 
otherwise  altered ;  neither  have  their  respective  values 
been  diminished  or  augmented. 
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CAPE  COLONY  Foreign  coins  exist  in  very  small  quantities,  and  are 
 "  not  used  as  a  circulating  medium. 


Paper 
currency, 


Paper  Currency. 

There  is  no  Government  paper  currency  now  exist- 
ing in  the  Colony.  The  only  paper  currency  is  that 
Issued  by  the  joint-stock  banks,  upon  which  there  is  no 
restriction"  put  by  law.  There  is,  however,  a  duty  of 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  average  monthly  circula- 
tion payable  to  Government  by  the  banks.  The  foUow- 
ino-  table  is  extracted  from  the  Colonial  Blue  Book  for 
1879  and  gives  the  circulation  of  each  bank  for  the  year 
1878'  together  with  the  amount  of  capital,  number  of 
shares,  reserve  fund,  and  other  useful  information : — 


Joint-stock 
banks. 


Banks 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  c 
South  African  . 
Colonial 
Union  d 

Cape  Commercial  e 
London   and  Soutli 
African  . 

Standard/. 

Oriental  Bank  Corp. 

Stellenbosch 

Western  Provinoe, 
Paarl  h  . 

Paarl  i      .  . 

Wellington  i 

Malmesbury  Com- 
mercial and  Agrio 

Worcest.  Commcr.  i 

Caledon  Agricultural 

Swellendam 

Somerset  . 

G-raaf-Beynet  t 

Kaffrarian  Colonial 


Total 


Capital 
(Nominal)  a 

Shares  a 

Paid  up  h 

Reserve 
Fund  6 

Circu- 
lation 6 

& 
75,300 
75,000 
In  liquidation 
110,300 
124,728 

£ 

1,506 
1,500 

11,030 
10,394 

£ 
75,300 
45,000 

55,150 
52,364 

£ 
84,700 
10,000 

10,000 
60,888 

£ 
14,665 
8,300 

18,900 
22,365 

Fused  in  Stand. 
4,000,000 
1,500,000 
Ceased  to  exist 

34,000 
60,000 

850,000 
1,500,000 

270,000 
325,000 

362,441 
134,960 

50,000 
41,430 
30,000 

2,000 
2,762 
3,000 

30,000 
13,810 
15,000 

18,000 
7,000 
317 

69,570 
21,630 
10,825 

Ceased  to  exist 
25,310 
In  liquidation 
Ceased  to  exist 
In  liquidation 
61,850 
60,000 

2,230 

2,074 
3,000 

6,925 

25,925 
16,500 

3,600 

10,025 
10,512 

7,340 

19,030 
6,290 

6,143,918 

133,496 

2,685,974 

799,942 

685,206 

a  The  figures  in  this  column  are,  witli  the  exception  of  those 
po;ite  th^na^es  of  the  first  ^^^^^  ^^^S 
S7"rC"C^the'stlm?nts  published  by  Government 
NotL  No.  97,  January  21,  1879,  for  half-year  ended  December  31, 
1878  c  London  and  Westminster  Bank  is  correspondent,  d 
Xnce  BanHitto.  e.  London  and  County  ^-k  <l:tto  /  He^ 
office:  10  Clement's  Lane,  Lombard  Street  ^.  Head  office :  ThTead- 
needle  Street,  London,  E.G.  h.  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Bank,  agenta 
in  Cape  Town.    i.  Cape  Commercial  Bank,  ditto. 
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THE  REVENUE  AND  CUSTOMS,  &c. 


The 

revenue. 


The  revenue  of  tie  Cape  Colony  is  derived  from  an  CAPE  COLONY 
ad  valorem  duty  on  all  goods  imported  (with  some  few 
exceptions),  quit-rents,  stamp  duties,  and  duties  on  the 
transfer  of  landed  property,  house  tax,  and  spirit  duties. 
Subject  to  occasional  fluctuations,  owing  to  temporary 
depression  or  sudden  impetus  of  trade,  it  shows  a  steady 
and  substantial  increase  from  year  to  year,  that  for  1872 
being  considerably  larger  than  any  previous  year. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  from  the  year  1858  :^ — 


"RpvPTinP 

"R'vnPTidi'hnTP 

JLJdVJJCllLll  U 1 '  1  G 

Revenue 

1858 

.     £463,010  . 

.  £494,989 

and  ex- 

1869 

650,925 

664,646 

penditure 

1860 

742,771  . 

729,689 

for  twenty- 

1861 

748,866  . 

763,237 

one  years. 

1862 

716,488  . 

683,792 

1863 

757,603  . 

682,866 

1864 

587,713  . 

633,937 

1865 

837,529  . 

870,089 

1866 

732,297  . 

691,732 

1867 

898,825  . 

886,196 

1868    .  . 

642,322  . 

668,382 

1869 

593,245  ,  . 

648,732 

1870 

831,211  . 

795,695 

1871 

836,097  . 

764,914 

1872 

.     1,161,548  . 

922,667 

1873    .  . 

1,218,619  . 

.  2,158,658* 

1874 

.     1,538,651  . 

.  1,357,464 

18.75 

1,602,918  . 

.  2,272,275 

„  arrears 

779,026 

18.76  half-year 

.  827,386  ! 

.  1,412,677 

1876-77  . 

1,319,603     .  . 

.  3,503,67lt 

18.77-78  . 

1,686,303  . 

.  3,627,630 

sources  of 

this  revenue  in 

1877-78  were 

as  Sources  of 

follows  :— 

Customs       .       .  , 

Land  Sales    .       .  , 

Land  Eevenue 

Rents,  exclusive  of  Land 


revenue. 


£775,776 
60,913 
90,325 
2,717 


*  Including  851,442Z.  for  purchase  of  Cape  Tovn  and  "Wellington 
Bailway. 

t  Including  76,278Z.  for  purchase  of  Wynberg  Eailway. 
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Stamp 
duties. 


Licences. 


Transfer  Dues 
Auction  Dues 
Succession  Duties 
Taxes,  House  Duty 
Stamps,  Stamp  Licences 
Bank  Notes  Duty  . 
Postage 

Fines,  Forfeitures,  and  Fees  of  Court 
Fees  of  Office  .... 
Sale  of  GrOTernment  Property 
Keimbursements  in  aid  of  expenses  incurred 

by  Government  . 
Miscellaneous  Receipts 
Interest  and  Premiums 
Special  Receipts  . 
Railway  Receipts  . 
Telegraph  Receipts 


£72,082 
19,652 
7,222 
8 

99,981 
6,957 
61,482 
15,67a 
6,991 
2,744 

36,101 
5,569 
3,016 
2,368 
274,545 

23,419 


Stamp  Duties  are  ctarged,  under  Act  No.  3  of  18G4, 
and  Act  No.  13  of  1870,  upon  legal  documents,  agree- 
ments, arbitrations  and  awards,  bills,  notes,  cheques,  &c. 
The  following  list  of  licences  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers : — 

For  exercising  tbe  trade  of  a  baker  in  this  colony 
For  exercising  the  trade  of  a  butcher  in  this  colony 
For  keeping  a  billiard  table  .... 

For  killing  game   '  •  ■. 

For  ha-wkers,  or  travelling  traders,  travelling  with 

out  any  vehicle,  or  with  only  one  vehicle  . 
Do.        do.  travelling  with  more  vehicles  than  one 
For  dealing  by  wholesale        .       .     _  . 
For  carrying  on  the  business  of  an  auctioneer  . 
For  keeping  a  bonding  warehouse  . 
For  selling  wines  and  spirits  .... 
For  dealing  in  gunpowder  .... 

For  selling  stamps  _  • 

For  every  apothecary  or  chemist  or  druggist  . 
For  keeping  a  retail  shop  .... 
To  cut  reeds  on  Government  land,  per  1,000  bundles 
Special  licence  for  the  solemnization  of  marriage 

1.  The  above-mentioned  licences  shall  either  be  writ- 
ten upon  paper  duly  stamped,  or  shall  have  adhesive 
stamps  of  the  proper  value  affixed  to  them  before  being 
issued.  If  adhesive  stamps  be  used,  they  must  be  can- 
celled by  writing  thereon  the  name  of  the  officer  issuing 
the  licence,  and  the  date  on  which  he  shall  write  the 
same. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

.  3 

15 

0 

.  3 

15 

0 

.  7 

10 

0 

.  0 

7 

6 

L- 
.  1 

10 

0 

.  3 

0 

0 

.  4 

0 

0 

.  10 

0 

0 

.  20 

0 

0 

.  20 

0 

a 

.  3 

0 

a 

.  0 

5 

0 

.  3 

0 

0 

.  "1 

10 

0 

.  0 

0 

9 

.  5 

0 

0 
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2.  All  such  of  the  above  licences  as  are  annual  shall,  CAPE  COLONY 

no  matter  at  what  period  of  the  year  they  may  be  taken   ' 

out,  expire  on  December  31  then  next.    When  any  such 

annual  licence  shall  be  issued  upon  or  after  June  1,  there 
shall  be  payable  only  one  half  of  the  appointed  sum.  If 
taken  out  at  any  time  before  June  1,  there  shall  be  no 
deduction. 

3.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  resident  magistrate, 
justice  of  the  peace,  field-cornet,  assistant  field-cornet,  or 
chief  constable,  to  demand  from  any  person  travelling  in 
this  colony  as  a  hawker  or  trader  the  production  of  his 
licence ;  and  unless  such  person  shall,  on  such  demand, 
produce  a  licence  duly  stamped,  and  stiU  in  force,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  person  demanding  the  same  to  carry 
and  convey  the  hawker  or  trader,  with  his  goods,  to  the 
nearest  resident  magistrate,  and  such  magistrate  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  ofi'ender,  although  no  act  of 
trading  may  be  proved  to  have  been  done  within  the 
district  of  such  magistrate. 

4.  The  licence  as  an  apothecary,  or  chemist,  or  drug- 
gist, shall  cover  all  dealings  as  an  apothecary  and  chemist 
and  druggist,  as  well  as  all  dealings  covered  by  the 
retail  shop  licence,  and  must  be  taken  out  by  every 
surgeon,  doctor  of  medicine,  or  other  person  selling  any 
medicines,  patent  or  otherwise.  Every  wholesale  and 
every  retail  licence  shall  authorise  the  sale  of  patent 
and  homoeopathic  medicines,  and  no  licence  as  an 
apothecary,  chemist,  or  druggist  shall  be  necessary  for 
so  doing. 

5.  So  much  of  this  tarifi"  as  relates  to  annual  licences 
shall  commence  on  January  1,  18G5,  and  not  sooner 
anything  contained  m  the  concluding  section  of  this  Act 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

6.  The  charge  for  the  Hcence  to  keep  a  retail  shop 
shall  continue  to  be  that  prescribed  by  Ordinance  No.  11 
or  1846,  namely,  11.  10s. 

stamps^"  ^^''^^^e  shall  be  necessary  for  selling  postage 

_  8.  Every  wholesale  licence  shall  authorise  all  deal, 
mgs  authorised  by  the  retail  shop  licence  as  well  as  all 
dealings  by  wholesale. 
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CAPE  COLONY       The  following  general  regulations  are  in  force  in 
the  several  ports  of  the  Cape  Colony : — 


Customs 
duties. 


ton  of  2,000  lbs 
tho  100  lbs. 


TABLE  OF  CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

Authorised  to  be  levied  under  Act  No.  1  of  1866-67,  and  Act 

of  1870. 

Ale  or  beer,  the  gallon  . 
Butter,  the  100  lbs. 
Candles,  the  lb.      .  . 
Cheese,  the  100  lbs. 
Chicory,  the  100  lbs. 
Cider,  the  gallon  . 
Cinnamon  or  Cassia,  the  lb. 
Cloves,  the  lb.       .  . 
Coals,  coke,  or  patent  fuel,  the 
Coffee,  the  100  lbs. 
Confectionery  and  sweetmeats 
Corn  and  grain,  viz. : — 

Barley,  the  100  lbs. 

Oats,  the  100  lbs.  . 

Maize,  the  100  lbs. 

"Wheat,  the  100  lbs. 
Dates,  the  100  lbs. 

Fish  in  cases  hermetically  sealed,  or  in  bottles 
or  kids  not  being  the  produce  of  Africa,  for 
Flour,  wheaten,  the  100  lbs.  . 
Fruit,  dried,  viz. 

Currants,  raisins,  or  figs,  the  100  lbs. 

Other  sorts,  the  100  lbs.  . 
Ginger,  viz. : — 

Dry,  the  lb  

.i. ;    Preserved,  or  chow-cho-w,  the  lb. 

Gunpowder,  the  lb.         .       ■       •  • 
Guns  or  gun-barrels,  the  barrel 

Lard,  the  100  lbs  

Mace,  the  lb.  .  •  •  '  ,  *  ^-  n  i  ,i 
Meat,  salt  or  cured,  and  not  in  cases  hermetically  sealed 

t  the  100  lbs.        .      ".       .  : 

Meat,  potted  or  in  cases  hermetically  seaiea 
lOOZ.  value   • 

Mules,  each  

Nutmegs,  the  lb.    .  ■ 

Oils  of  all  descriptions,  including  kerosene, 
vessels  containing  not  less  than  one  gaUon 
chemical,  essential,  perfumed,  and  castor  o' 


m.  20 


jars 
lOOZ. 


for 


kegs, 
value  10 


every 


mported  in 
or  9^  lbs.. 
Is,  and  fish 


CUSTOMS. 
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TABLE  OF  CUSTOMS  HVTIES— continued. 

oils  in  a  raw  state,  the  produce  of  Africa  excepted, 

the  gallon  or  per  9J  lbs.    .       .       .  . 
Oils,  not  subject  to  the  preceding  rate  of  duty,  except  fish 

oils  in  a  raw  state,  the  produce  of  Africa,  for  every 

100^.  value 
Paddy,  the  100  lbs. 
Pepper,  the  100  lbs. 
Pistols  or  pistol  barrels,  each 

Eice,  the  100  lbs  

Salt,  in  bulk  or  in  bags,  or  other  packages  of  not  less 

than  100  lbs.,  the  100  lbs  

Salt,  other  than  above  described,  for  every  lOOl.  value  . 
Soap,  not  perfumed,  if  imported  in  packages  of  not  less 

than  50  lbs.,  the  100  lbs  

Soap,  other  than  that  above  described,  the  100  lbs. 
Spirits,  of  all  sorts,  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof 
by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any 
greater  strength,  the  gallon       .  . 
Spirits,  s-weetened  or  mixed,  so  that  the  degree  of  strength 

cannot  be  ascertained,  the  gallon 
Spirits,  perfumed,  the  gallon . 
Sugar,  viz. : — ■ 

Unrefined,  the  100  lbs.  . 
Eefined,  or  candy,  the  100  lbs 
Molasses,  the  100  lbs.  . 
Tallow,  the  100  lbs. 
Tamarinds,  the  100  lbs. 

Tea,  the  lb  

Tobacco,  viz. : — 

Not  manufactured,  the  lb. 
Manufactured  (not  cigars)  or  snuff,  the  lb. 
Cigars  (at  the  option  of  the  "1  the  1,000  . 
officers  of  Customs)        J  or  the  lb.  . 

and  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  in  addition  in 
either  case. 

Vinegar,  the  gallon  

Wine,  the  gallon  [  [ 

"Wood,  manufactured,  the  cubic  foot      .       .       .  . 

Goods  not  being  enumerated  or  described,  nor  otherwise 
charged  with  duty,  and  not  proliibited  to  be  imported 
into  or  used  in  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
for  every  lOOZ.  value  [ 


£  s.  d.    CAPE  COLONY 


0 

0 

6 

10 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

10 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

8 

3 

0 

9 

0 

0 

9 

6 

0 

5 

6 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

1 

6 

1 

10 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

Free. 


Agricultural  machmery— namely,  reaping,  thrashing,  Articles 
and  winnowing  machines;  animals,  living  (excepting  free  from 

X  2  ,  ^"^^y- 
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CAPE  COLONY  mules)  ;  anchors  and  chain  cables  for  ships'  use,  books 

  and  music,  printed,  and  printed  stationery  for  the  use  of 

schools  ;  bottles  of  common  glass  imported  full ;  bullion 
or  coin;  engravings  and  photographs;  *  feathers, 
ostrich;  *fish,  other  than  the  above  described;  flowers 
of  sulphur;  *  fruit,  green,  including  cocoanuts;  guano 
and  other  manures  ;  *  hides,  ox  and  cow  ;  *  horns,  ditto  ; 

*  ditto,  wild  animals;  ice;  *  ivory;  maps  or  charts; 
metal  composition  or  sheathing  ;  *oil,  fish  ;  *ore,  copper 
and  other  ;  pictures,  being  oil  or  water-colour  paintings ; 
picture  frames  in  use  for  paintings  or  engravings ;  pro- 
visions or  stores  of  every  description,  imported  or  sup- 
plied for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  land  or  sea  forces, 
when  the  customs  duties  shall  not  have  been  paid  there- 
on ;   rattans;   seeds,  bulbs,  or  plants  f  ;   *  skins,  seal; 

*  skins,  sheep;  *  skins,  wild  animals;  specimens  illus- 
trative of  natural  history  ;  staves  ;  stones  of  marble,  for 
building  or  ornamental  purposes;  wine,  imported  or 
taken  out  of  bond  for  the  use  of  military  of&cers  serving 
on  full  pay  in  this  colony,  and  also  for  the  use  of  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  navy,  serving  on  board  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  subject,  however,  to  such  regulations  as 
the  Governor  shall  think  fit  to  make  ;  and  provided  that 
if  any  such  wines  shall  be  subsequently  sold  in  this 
colony,  except  for  the  use  or  consumption  of  any  of 
Her  Majesty's  miUtary  or  naval  officers  serving  as  afore- 
said, the  same  shall  be  forfeited  and  be  liable  to  seizure 
accordingly.  All  articles  of  naval  or  military  uniform 
or  appointments,  imported  by  officers  stationed  in  this 
colony  for  their  own  use. 

By  an  Act  of  Parliament,  No.  4  of  1854  (allowed  and 
confirmed  by  Her  Majesty),  which  came  into  operation 
on  June  26,  1865,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  is 
payable  upon  foreign  reprints  of  books  and  reviews  first 
composed,  written,  or  pubHshed  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  protected  by  copyright  laws. 

»  Being  the  gro\vth  and  produce  of  Africa  and  not  manufactured, 

but  in  the  raw  state.  ,      j.   „    •  i. 

t  Importation  of  bulbs  and  plants,  as  also  of  all  vines,  or  cut- 
tings or  portions  of  vine  plants  prohibited  by  Government  notice  of 
January  29,  1880. 
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Dock  Dues  on  Goods  landed  or  shipped. 

By  the  Act  No.  22  of  1872,  it  is  provided  that  the  CAPE  COLONt 
following  dues  will  be  levied  on  goods  landed  or  shipped  jj^^^Hues" 
in  the  harbour  of  Table  Bay  : — 

Upon  all  goods  landed  from  or  shipped  to  ports  or 
places  beyond  the  Hmits  of  this  colony,  or  transhipped, 
4s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Upon  coals,  2s.  6d. 

Upon  all  goods  landed  from  or  shipped  to  ports 
or  places  within  the  limits  of  this  colony,  2s.  3d.  per 
ton. 

_  On  horses,  mules,  asses,  and  homed  cattle,  landed, 
shipped,  or  transhipped,  6s.  each. 

On  calves,  sheep,  pigs  and  goats,  landed,  shipped,  or 
transhipped,  3c?.  each. 

Upon  goods  less  than  a  ton,  viz.  : — 

One -fifth  of  a  ton  and  under  £0  10 
Over  one-fifth  .  .  .020 
Over  two-fifths  ...  0  3  0 
Over  three-fifths  .  .  .040 
Over  four-fifths  .  .  .050 
Upon  one  ton  and  any  fraction  of 

a  ton,  but  less  than  two  tons   .    0  10  0 

Exemptions. 

1st.  AU  naval  and  military  stores  for  the  use  of  her  Exemp- 
Majesty's  naval  and  military  forces,  or  for  the  use  of  her 
Majesty's  civil  departments. 

2nd.  All  stores  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty  in  her 
Local  Executive  Government. 

3rd.  Such  reasonable  personal  baggage  of  passeno-ers 
and  of  masters  and  seamen  as  Customs  duties  shall^not 
be  levied  on. 

4th.  All  such  military  and  naval  baggage  as  Customs 
duties  shall  not  be  levied  on. 

_5th.  All  provisions  and  stores,  not  liable  to  Customs 
duties,  shipped  at  this  port,  for  daily  consumption  on 
board  the  ship  while  in  harbour. 

6th.  All  animals,  living,  not  specified  in  the  above 
tariff. 
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CAPE  COLONY       7ih.  Coals  shipped,  on  wHck  the  dock  dues  were 
paid  when  landed. 

Mossel  Bay. 

(Under  Act  7  0/  1860.) 

1st.  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  in  Mossel  Bay 
there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  3d.  for  and  upon 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  weight  thereof. 

2nd.  Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  landed  in  Mossel  Bay,  dues 
shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of 
7s.  6d.  for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  value 
thereof. 

Exemptions. 

1st.  All  public  stores,  naval  or  military  baggage,  and 
personal  baggage  of  passengers. 
2nd.  All  ships'  stores  outwards. 
3rd.  AU  goods  exported  upon  which  wharfage  had 
been  paid  upon  importation. 

4th.  All  surplus  stores  or  provisions  for  the  use  ot 

whaling  vessels.  „  ^„ .  ^ 

5th.  Coin  and  bullion  (Act  No.  26  of  1864). 


Exemp- 
tions. 


Port 

Elizabeth. 
Dock  dues. 


Exemp- 
tions. 


Port  Elizabeth. 

(Under  Act  10  o/1858.) 

1st  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  in  Algoa  Bay 
there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  3d.*  for  and  upon  every 
one  hundred  pounds  of  the  weight  thereof.  _ 

2nd.  Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  landed  in  Algoa  Bay,  dues  shall 
be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  os. ,  for 
every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  value  thereof. 

Exemptions. 

1st.  All  public  stores,  naval  or  military  baggage,  and 
personal  baggage  of  passengers. 

*  Increased  to  iM. 


0  i^d.  "I  Proclamation  69,  Sept.  9, 1878. 
7s.  60!./ 


DOCK  DUES. 
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3rd.  All  goods  shipped  upon  which  dues  had  been 
paid  on  importation  under  this  Act. 

4th.  All  goods  shipped  to  or  landed  from  any  place 
within  the  colonj. 

6th.  Coin  and  bullion  (Act  No.  26  of  1864). 


Port  Alfred  (Kowie). 

{Under  Act  10  o/ 1866-67.) 

1st.  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  at  the  Kowie 
Harbour  there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  &d.  for  and 
upon  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  weight  thereof. 

2nd.  Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  landed  at  the  said  harbour,  dues 
shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  10s. 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  value  thereof. 

Hxempiions. 

1st.  All  public  stores,  naval  and  military  baggage,  Exemp- 
and  personal  baggage  of  passengers. 
2nd.  Ships'  stores  outwards. 

3rd.  All  goods  shipped  upon  which  dues  had  been 
paid  on  importation  under  this  Act. 

4th.  All  goods  shipped  to  or  landed  from  any  place 
within  the  colony. 

6th.  Coin  and  buUion  (Act  26  of  1864). 

East  London. 

{Under  Act  No.  7  of  1871.) 

1st.  Upon  all  wool  shipped  or  landed  at  East  London 
Harbour  there  shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  6d.  for  and 
upon  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  weight  thereof. 

2nd.  Upon  all  goods,  articles,  matters,  or  things, 
except  wool,  shipped  or  landed  at  the  said  harbour,  dues 
shall  be  payable  and  be  paid  at  and  after  the  rate  of  10s. 
for  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  the  value  thereof. 


Port 
Alfred. 
Dock  dues. 


East 
London. 
Dock  dues. 
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Exemptions. 

CAPE  COLONY  1st.  All  public  stores,  naval  and  military  baggage, 
■jj  and  personal  baggage  of  passengers, 

tions.  2nd.  Ships'  stores  outwards. 

3rd.  All  goods  sbipped  upon  whicb  dues  bad  been 
paid  on  importation  under  this  Act. 

4th.  All  goods  shipped  to  or  landed  from  any  place 
within  this  colony. 

5th.  Coin  and  bullion  (Act  No.  26  of  1864). 


RAILWAYS,  ETC, 
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STEAM  COMMUNICATION  AND  PUBLIC 
CONVEYANCES. 

The  contract  for  tlie  carriage  of  tlie  ocean  mails  CAPE  COLONY 
having  expired  in  June  1876,  new  arrangements  were 
entered  into  by  which  the  mail  service  is  equally  divided 
between  the  Union  Steamship  Company's  steamers  and 
those  of  the  Donald  Currie  Line.  Each  company  de- 
spatches two  steamers  a  month.  Southampton  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Union  Line,  and  London  that  of  the 
Donald  Currie  Line.  All  the  homeward  bound  steamers 
call  at  Plymouth,  which  is  also  the  last  place  of  call  for 
the  outward  sailing  vessels  of  the  Union  Company,  the 
Donald  Currie  steamers  calling  at  Dartmouth  on  their 
outward  voyage. 

Madeira,  Ascension,  and  St.  Helena  are  touched  by 
the  Union  steamers  on  specified  voyages. 

The  mails  are  despatched  every  Friday  from  England,  Mails, 
and  Tuesday  from  the  Cape,  being  made  up  the  day 
before. 

Railways. 

There  are  at  present  five  lines  of  railway  in  the 
colony,  two  having  their  termini  at  Cape  Town,  two  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  and  one  at  East  London. 

The  Cape  Town  and  Beaufort  "West  Eailway  is  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  passes 
through  Wellington  and  Worcester.  The  Wynberg 
Railway  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  conveys  passengers 
from  Cape  Town  to  the  suburbs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Table  Mountain.  On  the  Wynberg  line  fourteen  trains 
run  each  way  every  day.  On  the  main  line  five  trains 
run  each  way  at  present,  but  all  of  these  do  not  run  the 
whole  distance,  on  the  Midland  line  there  are  five 
trains  daily  each  way,  on  the  North-Eastern  eight,  and 
on  the  East  London  and  Queenstown  four.  All  trains 
are  first,  second,  and  third  class,  and  fares  are  re- 
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CAPE  COLOMY  spectively  3i.,  2d.,  and  l\d.  per  mile.  Cape  Town  cab 
fares  are  hij  distance  Qd.  for  half  a  mile,  Is.  for  a  mile,  and 
96?.  for  every  additional  mile.  For  more  than  two  persons, 
6d.  per  mile  extra.  For  every  fifteen  minutes'  detention, 
%d.  By  time,  2s.  6cZ.  for  first  hour,  2s.  for  each  additional 
hour,  without  reference  to  number  of  persons  carried. 
20  lbs.  of  luggage  allowed  to  each  person,  whether  by 
distance  or  time. 

Passenger  Transit, 

Besides  the  railways  fi-om  Cape  Town,  Port  Eliza- 
beth, and  East  London  passenger  carts  and  post  carts 
leave  one  or  other  of  those  parts  for  every  town  in  the 
colony,  and  also  for  the  Diamond  Fields,  the  Free  State, 
and  the  Transvaal.  The  post  carts  are  available,  to  a 
limited  extent,  for  passengers  throughout  the  colony. 
Bullock  wagons  can  be  hired  for  travellers  having  large 
quantities  of  luggage,  or  for  families. 

Passenger  cart  fares  from  Port  Elizabeth  are  as 
follows : — 

£  s.  £  s. 

To  Port  Beaufort  .40  To  Queenstown  .  8  0 
„  Dordrecht  .  .10  0  „  Aliwal  North  .13  0 
„  Smithfield  .  .  15  10  „  Bloemfontein  .18  0 
„  Diamond  Fields    .18    0        Luggage  all oAved,  112  lbs. 

The  Union  Company's  coaches  run  twice  a  week  from 
Beaufort  "West  to  the  Diamond  Fields. 

Leading  Hotels. 

Hotels.  Oape    Town.  —  Central,    New    London,  Masonic, 

Claridge's  Private  Commercial  Hotel,  St.  Greorge's, 
Pekin,  Albion,  Whittington,  Cambrian,  Black  Horse, 
Victoria,  &c. 

Port  Mizaheili. — Palmerston  Hotel,  The  Farmer's 
Home,  Erin's  Hope  Hotel,  &c. 

Graham's  Toivn. — Wood's  Hotel,  Masonic  Hotel, 
Belman's  Commercial  and  Private  Boarding  House. 

Nearly  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Colony  and 
Free  State  have  good  comfortable  hotels  or  boarding 
houses. 
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POSTAL  INFORMATION. 

Arrival  and  Dispatch  of  Mails. 

Inland  Vast. — There  are  tkree  main  postal  routes  in  CAPE  COLONY 

the  Colony — th.e  first  following  the  Coast  line  Eastward  '  ~ 

between  Cape  Town  and  Graham's  Town,  conveying  -p^^^ 
mails  for  the  intermediate  post-towns,  and  also  for  the 
Eastern  and  JSTorth.- eastern  Frontier;  second,  throngh  the 
Karroo  to  Murraysburg,  by  which,  are  conveyed  the 
mails  for  the  Northern  Districts,  Free  State,  &c.  ;  third, 
from  Cape  Town  to  Springbok,  conveying  mails  to  the 
North-western  Frontier.  Almost  all  other  post-offices 
than  those  situated  on  these  main  routes  are  served  by 
branch  lines  from  them. 

Oape  Town  Fenny  Post. — Letters  intended  for  deli-  Permj- 
very  within  the  limits  of  the  Cape  Town  Municipality  P^^'- 
may  be  posted  at  the  G-eneral  Post-office,  Cape  Town,  or 
at  the  pillar  letter-boxes  near  the  Castle  Bridge,  at  the 
comer  of  Long  and  Bloem  Streets ;  at  the  comer  of 
Strand  and  Bree  Street ;  in  Orange  Street,  at  the  top  of 
Government  Gardens ;  at  Mr.  Hazell's,  apothecary, 
Harrington  Street ;  at  Mr.  Marais',  bookseller,  Long 
Street ;  and  at  the  Cape  Town  Railway  Station.  The 
Cape  deliveries  are  three  in  each  day,  Sundays  and  public 
holidays  excepted,  viz.,  the  first  to  cormnence  at  9.30  a.m.; 
the  second  at  1.30  p.m. ;  the  third  at  3.30  p.m.  Letters 
posted  up  to  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  will  be  included 
in  the  first  delivery  ;  those  posted  up  to  1  p.m.  will  be 
included  in  the  second  delivery  ;  and  those  posted  up  to 
3  p.m.  in  the  third. 

Mails  for  England  and  the  Oape,  St.  Helena,  and  European 
Ascension. — Under  the  contracts  entered  into  with  the  ^^^\  ^*P® 
Union  Steamship  Company  and  Messrs,  Donald  Currie 
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CAPE  COLONY  &  Co.  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  provided  that 
each  company  shall  convey  a  mail  to  Table  Bay  on  every 
alternate  Friday,  and  shall  convey  a  mail  from  Table  Bay 
on  every  alternate  Tuesday.  The  rate  of  postage  is  Qd. 
per  half  ounce,  and  Id.  for  every  newspaper. 


Eates  of  Postage. 

I.  Letters. 

Eates  of  Inland  Postage. — All  letters  transmitted  by  post  to 

postage.  places  within  the  Colony,  to  the  Orange  Free  State,  or  the 
Transvaal  Eepublic,  are  charged  accordiag  to  weight,  at 
the  rate  of  M.  for  every  letter  not  exceeding  half  an 
onnce.  When  above  half  an  ounce  but  not  exceeding 
one  ounce,  8d. ;  and  so  on,  increasing  8d.  for  every  addi- 
tional onnce  or  fraction  of  an  onnce.  Letters  from  the 
Free  State  not  covered  by  Colonial  postage-stamps 
are  chargeable  at  an  unpaid  rate — Sd.  for  half  an  ounce. 
Is.  M.  above  half  an  ounce  and  not  more  than  one 
ounce,  and  Is.  M.  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction 
of  an  ounce. 

InsufRci-  Insufficienthj  paid  Letters,  Booh  or  Sample  Packets.— 

ently  paid    Letters,  newspapers,  book  or  sample  packets  posted  in 
letters.        ^^.^  Colony  for  transmission  by  inland  post,  if  insuffi- 
ciently prepaid,  are  chargeable  with  a  fine  equal  to  a 
single  rate  of  postage,  in  addition  to  the  deficient  postage 
Eates  of  Suhurlan  Penny  Postage. — The  postage  upon  letters 

Suburban  between  Bellville,  Bennettsville,  Cape  Town,  Claremont, 
Diep  River,  Eerste  River,  Eerste  River  Station,  Durban, 
Green  Point,  Sea  Point,  Kalk  Bay,  Montagu  Bridge, 
Mowbray,  Mowbray  Station,  Newlands,  Observatory 
Road,  Plumsted,  Wynberg,  Papendorp,  Paarl,  Paarl 
Station,  Rondebosch  Station,  Robben  Island,  Simon's 
Town,  Somerset  West,  Stellenbosch,  Stellenbosch  Sta- 
tion, Wellington,  and  Wellington  Station,  and  between 
the  chief  town  in  each  division  and  any  field-cornet 
post-office  agency  in  such  division,  also  between  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage,  is  Id.  on  each  letter  not  more 
than  half  an  ounce  in  weight ;  2d.  for  each  letter  above 
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half  an  ounce  but  not  more  than  one  ounce;  and  so  on,  CAPE  COLONY 
increasing  2d.  for  each  additional  ounce  or  fraction  of  ~~' 
an  ounce. 

Letters  for  Natal — ISTatal  letters  not  exceeding  half  an  Postage 
ounce  are  charged  6d. ;  exceeding  half  an  ounce  but  not  ^^^Ii^ 
exceeding  one  ounce,  Is.  ;  and  Is.  for  every  additional     ^  "  ' 
ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

Ship  Letters  for  British  Colonies,  Sfc. — Letters  for  Ship  letters 
British  Colonies  (except  Natal)  or  foreign  parts,  not  Coirn'"''^'^ 
having  to  be  sent  via  the  United  Kingdom,  when  posted  " 
or  deHvered  at  the  port  from  whence  the  mail  is  shipped, 
are  charged  at  a  rate  of  M.  per  half-ounce  or  fraction  of 
a  half-ounce  for  each  letter.    But  if  posted  or  delivered 
at  an  office  other  than  that  at  the  port  of  shipment,  at  a 
rate  of  Qd.  per  half-ounce  or  fraction  of  a  half-oance. 

St.  Helena. — Letters  for  St.  Helena  sent  by  mail 
packet  are  charged  Qd.  the  half-ounce,  which  must  in  aU 
cases  be  prepaid. 


Eates  of  Postage  to  Foreign  Parts. 

Australia. — Letters  to  Australia  from  the  Cape  Co-  Australia, 
lony  via  the  United  Kingdom  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  hd.  for  half  an  ounce  ;  exceeding  half  an  ounce,  but 
not  exceeding  one  ounce,  2s.  IQd. 

Austria.— The  postage  to  Austria  is  the  same  as  to  Austria 
Australia, 

America.— Is.  2d.  for  every  half-ounce.  America, 

Ceijlon  and  India. — Is.  Sd.  for  every  half-ounce.  ^'^ 

Madeira. — Is.  M.  for  every  half-ounce. 

Russia. — Is.  4cZ.  for  every  half-ounce. 

Ascension. — Letters  for  Ascension  sent  by  mail  packet 
are  subject  to  a  British  rate  of  the  half- ounce,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  ship  rate  mentioned  in  'the 
preceding  paragraph. 

English  Letters  by  Mail  Pachet,  ^c— Letters  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  when  sent  by  mail  steamers  or  Queen's 
veg.sels,  are  charged  6d.  per  half-ounce,  and  6d.  for  each 
additional  half-ounce  or  fraction  thereof.  No  charge  ia 
made  upon  delivery. 

Letters  for  the  United  Kingdom  per  'Private  Ship  *  

Letters  for  the  United  Kingdom,  when  intended  to  go 
by  private  ship,  should  be  marked  accordingly,  and 
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Shippers' 
Letters. 


Eegistra- 
tion. 


Compul- 
sorily 
Kesistered 
Letters. 


Franking 

Re;;iila- 

tious. 


charged  only  4cZ.  the  half-ounce  or  fraction  of  the  half- 
ounce,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  4cZ.  for  every  additional 
half-ounce  or  fraction  of  a  half-ounce. 

Shippers'  Letters. — Owners,  charterers,  or  consignees 
of  vessels  or  goods  arriving  in  any  port  of  the  Colony 
have  their  letters,  v?-hen  forwarded  open  and  properly 
superscribed  as  such,  delivered,  if  for  the  port  of  arrival, 
upon  payment  of  one  penny  postage  for  each  ;  and  if  for 
any  other  part  of  the  Colony,  at  the  ordinary  inland  rate 
chargeable  on  j)repaid  letters,  in  addition  to  the  penny 
payable  at  the  port ;  provided  the  letters  for  any  one 
person  do  not  exceed  six  ounces  in  weight. 

Registration. — The  charge  for  registering  to  any  part 
of  the  Colony,  the  neighbouring  States,  or  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  4cZ.  for  each  letter,  book  or  sample  packet, 
or  newspaper. 

Gompulsorily  Registered  Letters. — Letters  containing 
coin,  as  well  as  any  having  the  word '  Registered  '  written 
upon  them,  which  may  be  posted  in  the  Colony  without 
registration,  will  be  registered  and  forwarded,  charged 
with  a  double  registration  fee. 

Franhing  Regulations. — The  regulations  under  which 
correspondence  may  pass  free  through  the  Colony  are  as 
follows  : — 1.  All  letters  on  public  business,  between  civil 
departments,  miHtary  and  naval  departments,  or  between 
a  military  or  naval  and  a  civil  department,  whether  on 
departmental  or  regimental  matters,  will  be  transmitted 
through  the  Colonial  Post  free  of  inland  postage,  if 
marked  '  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,'  and  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  the  ofl&cer  or  person  duly  authorised  to  send  the 
same.  2.  The  following  shall  be  the  officers  authorised 
to  frank  such  letters  :— In  Cape  Town.— Any  head  of  a 
department,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department,  or  any 
clerk  or  other  officer  of  the  department  who  ^  may  be 
specially  deputed  to  do  so.  In  the  country  divisions. — 
The  several  civil  commissioners  and  resident  magistrates 
and  their  clerks,  officers  at  the  head  of  departments 
independent  of  the  civil  commissioners  and  resident  ma- 
gistrates and  their  immediate  subordinates.  3.  The 
head  of  any  naval  or  military  department,  the  officer  in 
command  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  the  officer  in 
command  of  a  regiment,  or  in  charge  of  a  detachment  of 
troops.    4.  The  officers  entitled  to  frank  such  letters  are 
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required  to  file  their  autographs  with  the  postmaster  at  CAPE  COLONY 
whose  oflB.ce  such  letters  have  to  be  posted.    5.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  heads  of  civil,  railitary,  and  naval  de- 
partments in  their  oflficial  capacity,  '  On  Her  Majesty's 
Service,'  by  private  persons,  will  be  transmitted  by  the 
postmaster  at  whose  office  such  letters  are  posted,  and  be 
delivered  upon  their  arriving  at  their  destination,  under 
the  restrictions  contained  in  paragraph  9  of  these  regu- 
lations.   6.  Should  it  appear  that  any  letter  from  a  pri- 
vate person,  addressed  as  described  in  paragraph  5  of 
these  regulations,  is  not  upon  the  public  business,  but  of 
a  personal  or  private  nature,  the  officer  to  whom  such  let- 
ter is  addressed  will  write  upon  it  the  word  '  Unstamped,' 
and  forward  it  to  the  General  Post-office,  to  be  returned 
to  the  writer  as  an  unstamped  letter.    7.  Letters  from 
divisional  councils  entitled  to  pass  free  of  postage  are 
limited  exclusively  to  those  addressed  to  Jieads  of  civil 
departments,  and  such  letters  must  be  franked  by  the 
civil  commissioner.    8.  By  section  3  of  the  Postal  Re- 
gulations Act   of  1868  all  petitions  to  Parliament, 
marked  as  such,  and  addressed  to  a  member  of  either 
House,  and  with  or  without  a  letter  enclosed  therein, 
shall  pass  free  of  postage.    Every  such  petition  shaU  be 
enclosed  in  a  cover  open  at  both  ends,  and  every  such 
letter  shall  refer  exclusively  to  the  subject  of  the  said 
petition.     9.  When  the  Postmastex--General  may  have 
sufficient  reason  to  suspect,  either  from  the  appearance 
of  any  letter  marked  'On  Her  Majesty's  Service,'  or 
from  any  other  cause,  that  it  is  made  the  vehicle  of  pri- 
vate communications,  he  will  acquaint  immediately  the 
head  or  chief  clerk  of  the  department  to  which  such 
letter  may  be  addressed,  or  from  which  it  may  have  pro- 
ceeded, and  request  the  attendance  at  the  post-office  of 
some  person  properly  deputed  for  the  purpose,  when  he 
will  cause  the  letter  to  be  opened  and  examined  ;  and  if 
it  be  found  to  contain  a  private  communication  he  will 
report  the  circumstance  to  the  Government. 

II,  Neiospapers. 

Inland  Postage.— NewsTpaipers  posted  for  delivery  in  Newspaper 
the  Colony,  whether  Colonial,  English,  or  foreio-n  are  ^^°^^^S^- 
charged  Id.  each,  irrespective  of  weight.  '  , 
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for  transmission  over  the  sea  by  direct  mail  or  private 
ehip  are  charged  \d.  each. 

8t.  Selena  and  Ascension. — Newspapers  posted  in  the 
Colony  for  transmission  per  mail  steamer  to  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  are  charged  2d.  each. 

Ill,  Boole  'and  Sample  Post. 

Book  and  Inland  Booh  and  Sample  Bates. — The  postage  on  book, 
PosL^^  pattern,  and  sample  packets,  not  exceeding  one  ounce,  is 
Id. ;  not  exceeding  two  ounces,  2d. ;  above  two  ounces, 
but  not  more  than  four  ounces,  dd.  ;  and  for  every  addi- 
tional quarter  of  a  pound,  or  fraction  of  a  quarter-pound, 
an  additional  rate  of  Sd.  See  directions  under  "  Ms- 
cellaneous  Information." 

United  Kingdom  and  Natal. — The  scale  of  charges  for 
books  or  packets  and  samples  or  patterns  to  or  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  ISTatal  is,  for  a  packet  not  exceeding 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight,  dd. ;  do.  exceeding  four 
ounces,  and  not  exceeding  half  a  pound,  6d. ;  do.  exceed- 
ing half  a  pound,  and  not  exceeding  twelve  ounces,  9d. ; 
and  so  on,  increasing  3d.  for  every  additional  quarter  of  a 
pound  or  fraction  thereof. 


Money  Orders. 

Money  Inland  Money  Orders,  not  exceeding  lOZ.  in  amount. 

Orders.  ^^e  granted  by  the  Postmaster-General,  Cape  Town,  and 
at  thepost-oflBcesof  Aberdeen,  Alexandria  (Humansdorp) , 
Alice,  Aliwal  North,  Aliwal  (Mossel  Bay),  Bathurst, 
Beaufort  West,  Bedford,  Bredasdorp,  Burghersdorp, 
Caledon,  Calvinia,  Clanwilliam,  Colesberg,  Cradock,  De 
Beer's  N.  R.,  Du  Toit's  Pan,  Klipdrift,  Elands  Post 
(Seymour),  Port  Beaufort,  Port  Peddie  (Peddie),  Pra- 
serburg,  George,G-raham'sTown,  Graaf-Reynet,  Humans- 
dorp, King  William's  Town,  Knysna,  Malmesbury,  Mid- 
delburg,  Mossel  Bay,  Murraysburg,  Newhaven,  Oudts- 
hoorn,  Paarl,  Piquetberg,  Port  Elizabeth,  Prmce  Albert, 
Queen's  Town,  Riversdale,  Richmond,  Robertson,  Simon's 
Town,  Somerset  East,  Springbokfontein,  Stellenbosch, 
Swellendam,Tulbagh,Uitenhage,VictoriaWest,  and  Wor- 
cester. Ingranting  an  inland  order  a  commission  is  charged 
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exceeding  £2  ;  Is.  for  any  sum  above  £2  ;  Is.  for  any   ' 

sum  above  £2,  but  not  exceeding  £5  ;  Is.  6d.  for  any  sum 
above  £5,  but  not  exceeding  £7;  and  2s.  for  any  sum 
above  £7,  but  not  exceeding  £10. 

Notice  to  the  Public. — Arrangements  having  been 
completed  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  money  order 
system  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  ISTatal,  it  is 
notified  by  the  Postmaster- Genera]  for  general  infor- 
mation, that  money  orders  may  be  obtained  for  sums 
not  exceeding  £10  at  the  several  money  order  offices 
in  this  Colony,  payable  at  D'Urban  or  Pietermaritzburg, 
m  the  Colony  of  Natal.  The  commission  chargeable  on 
orders  for  those  places  will  be : — Upon  every  order  not 
exceeding  £2,  Is. ;  exceeding  £2,  and  not  exceeding  £5, 
2s  ;  exceedmg  £5,  and  not  exceeding  £7,  3s.;  exceedino- 
£7,  and  not  exceeding  £10,  4s.  Money  orders  upon  the 
office  at  James  Town,  St.  Helena,  may  also  be  obtained. 
Commission  :— Pourpence  for  every  ten  shillmgs  or  frac- 
tion of  ten  shillings.  No  single  order  can  be  obtained 
lor  more  than  £10. 

United  Kingdom.— Money  orders  for  sums  not  ex- 
ceeding £10  each  are  granted  upon  the  United  Kingdom 
upon  payment  of  a  commission  of  4d.  for  each  half-sove- 
reign or  fraction  of  a  half-sovereign. 


Miscellaneous  Information. 

Prepmjment  of  Letters  and  Newspapers.— Tlhe  prepay-  Prepar- 
ment  of  inland  letters    by  affixing  postage-stamps  is  "^^at  of 
compulsory.    Letters  posted  unpaid  are  returned  to  the  ^"^""s- 
writers  at  their  expense.     Unpaid  newspapers  are  de- 
^royed.     The  prepayment  of  letters  for  the  United 
Kmgdom  only  is  optional,    Letters  sent  unpaid  or  in- 
sufficiently paid,  however,  are  chargeable  with  a  fine 
equal  to  one  additional  rate  of  postage.  Late  letters  will 
be  received  after  closing  of  the  Frontier  mails  on  Tues- 
days from  12  to  12.30  ;  on  Thursdays  from  4.30  to  5  p  m  • 
baturdays,  4.30  to  5  p.m.,  on  payment  of  a  fine  of  Is.  in 
addition  to  the  usual  postage. 

fT^^"^"  ^  ."^ay  be  transmitted  by  post  under  Book  Post 

the  10  lowing  regulations  and  restrictions  :-No  book 
or  book  parcel  may  be  forwarded  by  post  if  it  ex- 
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—   or  if  it  exceed  five  pounds  in  weight.    Every  book 

posted  for  transmission  by  post  must  be  either  without 
a  cover  or  with  a  cover  open  at  the  ends  or  sides.  The 
postage  upon  such  books  must  be  prepaid  by  means  of 
postage-stamps   affixed,  at  the  rate  of  Id.  for  every 
ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce  ;  2d.  for  two  ounces ;  dd. 
for  four  ounces;  increasing  dd.  for  every  four  ounces. 
Books  posted  unpaid  will  not  be  forwarded  to  their  des- 
tination, but  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office,  Cape  Town. 
Books  insufficiently  paid  will  be  chargeable  upon  delivery 
with  the  amount  of  postage  deficient  upon  them,  with 
the  addition  of  a  single  rate  of  postage  as  fine.  _  Books 
posted  in  a  cover  not  open  at  the  ends  or  sides  are 
chargeable  as  letters.    No  book  posted  for  transmission 
by  post,  nor  the  cover  of  such  book,  must  contain  any 
letter,  closed  or  open,  or  any  enclosure  not  being  a  letter, 
sealed  or  otherwise  closed  against  inspection— otherwise 
such  book  shall  be  chargeable  with  the  usual  letter  rate 
of  postage,  namely,  8d.  for  every  ounce  or  fraction  of 
an  ounce,  and  the  sender  be  hable  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  pounds  sterling.    The  name  and  address  of  the 
sender  may,  however,  be  written  or  printed  upon  the 
envelope  or  cover  of  the  book  or  book  packet.  Books 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  elsewhere,  arriving  mthis 
Colony  by  sea,  free  of  postage,  will  be  delivered  fi'om  any 
post-office  in  the  Colony  free  of  postage.    Books  for  the 
United  Kingdom   forwarded  by  inland  post  wiU  be 
chargeable  with  the  following  rates  of  postage,  namely. 
Id.  for  one  ounce,  2d.  for  two  ounces,  M.  for  four 
ounces,  6d.  for  eight  ounces,  and  so  on,  increasmg  od. 
for  every  additional  quart.er-pound  or  fraction  ot  a  quar- 
ter-pound.    No  further  charge  is  made  upon  delivery. 
The  postmaster  at  any  of  the  stations  is  at  liberty  to  ae- 
lay  the  transmission  of  books  by  inland  post  until,  m 
his  iudgment,  the  size,  weight,  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  mails  by  which  books  are  to  go  shall  admit  of  their 
being  forwarded;  but  as  often  as  any  mmber  of  books 
are  so  delayed  they  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  post- 
master  in  the  order  of  priority  in  which  they  were  posted. 
A  book  packet  may  contain  a  '  pamphlet,  magazme,^ 
'  review,"  sheet  of  letter  press,'  '  sheet  of  music,  map, 
'chart,'  or  'plan,'  also  any  'part'  or  'number  of  any 
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Kterary  work  published  in  parts  or  numbers,  and  any  6APE  COLONY 
number  of  newspapers  bound  up  together  so  as  to  form 
a  volume,  or  stitched  up  together  in  a  cover,  in  which 
cover  they  were  issued  by  the  publishers  of  such  news- 
papers. A  book  packet  may  contain  any  number  of 
separate  books  or  other  publications  (including  printed 
letters  and  printed  matter  of  every  kind),  prints,  maps, 
and  any  quantity  of  paper,  parchments,  or  vellum.  And 
the  books  or  other  publications,  prints,  maps,  &c.  may 
be  either  printed,  written,  or  plain,  or  any  mixture  of 
the  three.  Turther,  all  legitimate  binding,  mounting,  or 
covering  of  a  book,  &c.,  or  of  a  portion  thereof,  will  be  al- 
lowed, whether  such  binding  be  loose  or  attached,  as  also 
rollers  in  the  case  of  prints  or  maps,  markers  (whether 
of  paper  or  otherwise),  in  the  case  of  books,  and,  in  short, 
whate  ver  is  necessary  for  the  safe  transmission  of  literary 
or  artistic  matter,  or  what  usually  appertains  thereto. 

Pattern  and  Sample  Post. — In  accordance  with  sec-  Pattern 
tion  8  of  the  Postage  Act,  No.  80  of  1864,  patterns  or  and  Sample 
samples  of  merchandise,  or  trade  patterns,  may  be  sent  fecfioM 
to  and  received  from  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  same 
rates  of  postage  as  book  packets,  viz.,  M.  for  every 
quarter  of  a  pound  or  fraction  of  a  quarter  of  a  pound, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions,  restrictions,  limita- 
tions, and  provisions,  viz.  :  1st.  The  patterns  or  samples 
must  not  be  of  intrinsic  value.  This  rule  excludes  all 
articles  of  a  saleable  nature,  and  indeed  whatever  may  have 
a  value  of  its  own,  apart  from  its  mere  use  as  a  pattern  or 
sample ;  and  the  quantity  of  any  material  sent  ostensibly 
as  a  pattern  or  sample  must  not  be  so  great  that  it  can 
fairly  be  considered  as  having,  on  that  ground,  an  intrinsic 
value.  2nd.  There  must  be  no  writing  or  printing  in 
addition  to  the  address  of  the  person  for  whom  the  packet 
is  intended,  and  the  address  of  the  sender,  other  than  a 
trade  mark  and  numbers,  and  the  prices  of  the  articles  ; 
and  these  particulars  must  in  all  cases  be  given,  not  on 
loose  pieces  of  paper,  but  on  small  labels  attached  to  the 
samples  or  the  bags  or  boxes  containing  them,  Srd.  The 
patterns  or  samples  must  be  sent  in  covers  open  at  the 
ends,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  examination.  Samples,  how- 
ever, of  seeds,  drugs,  and  so  forth,  which  cannot  be  sent 
m  open  covers,  may  be  enclosed  in  boxes,  or  in  bao-s  of 
linen,  paper,  or  other  material,  tied  at  the  neck  j  or  the 
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 rent,  so  that  the  officers  of  the  post-office  may  be  able  to 

satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the  contents.  The 
rule  which  forbids  the  transmission  through  the  post  of 
any  article  which  might  injure  the  contents  of  the  mail- 
bags  or  the  officers  of  the  post-office  is  so  far  relaxed  in 
this  case  as  to  permit  patterns  of  scissors,  knives,  razors, 
forks,  steel  pens,  nails,  keys,  watch  machinery,  metal 
tubing,  pieces  of  metal  ore,  and  such  like  articles,  to  be 
forwarded,  provided  that  they  be  packed  and  guarded  in 
so  secure  a  manner  as  to  afford  complete  protection  to 
the  contents  of  the  mail-bags  and  the  persons  of  the  officers 
of  the  post-office,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  samples 
maybe  easily  examined.    If  any  book  packet  or  packet 
of  patterns  or  samples  be  posted  impaid,  it  will  not  be 
forwarded,  and  any  such  packet  posted  insufficiently  pre- 
paid will  be  charged  with  the  amount  of  the  deficiency, 
and  a  single  rate  of  postage  as  fine.    No  book  packet  or 
packet  of  patterns  or  samples  must  exceed  two  feet  in 
length,  one  foot  in  breadth  or  depth,  or  three  pounds  m 
weight.    In  order  to  prevent  any  interruption  to  the 
regular  transmission  of  letters  a  book  packet,  or  packet 
of  patterns  or  samples,  may,  when  it  is  necessary,  be 
kept  back  by  any  head  postmaster  for  twenty-four  hours 
beyond  the  time  when,  in  the  ordinary  course,  it  would 
be  forwarded. 
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1.  The  Cape  Colony  was  ceded  to  England  by  Hol- 
land, under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  in  1815,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  of  English  law  applicable  to  colonies  by 
cession  from  foreign  powers,  the  laws  in  force  at  the 
Cape  at  the  time  of  the  cession  remained  in  force 
though  liable  to  be  altered  by  English  authority.  ' 

2.  The  Cape,  being  by  cession  what  is  termed  a 
Cro^vn  colony,  became  subject  to  the  legislation  of  the 
Crown,  such  legislation,  by  prerogative,  being,  of  course, 
subordmate  to  the  legislation  of  the  Imperial  Parlia' 
ment. 

3.  The  Crown,  in  the  first  instance,  delegated  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Colony,  for  the  time  being,  individually, 
the  power  of  legislation.  Then,  after  a  time,  a  '  Council 
of  Government'  was  created,  which  the  Governor  was 
instructed  to  consult  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his 
legislative  power.  In  1834  'the  Council  of  Govern- 
ment gave  place,  in  its  turn,  to  a  '  Legislative  Council ' 
by  the  advice  and  consent'  of  which,  and  not  other^vise 
the  Governor  could  enact  laws.  The  Cape,  however' 
still  continued  to  be  a  Crown  colony,  and,  as  such  was 
subject  to  have  laws  made  for  it  by  any  of  the  folloWin^ 
instruments,  viz.,  by  Acts  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  bf 
Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  by  Orders  of  thl 
Sovereign  made  with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  by  ordinances  enacted  by  the  Governor,  with  the 

ThlT  fW.'"''/!?!*  Legislative  Council. 

The  authority  of  these  respective  instruments  was  regul 

^n^t  *°  ^'■'^'^  forth,  and 

none  of  them  was  competent  to  alter  anything  esta- 
blished by  any  of  them  higher  up  the  list  ^ 

4  In  process  of  time  the  progress  of  the  colony  ma 
tenally  and  educationally,  appeared  to  the  Hom^e  So 
vernment  to  call  for  a  still  further  application  of  th^ 
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principle  of  local  self-government.  In  1854  letters 
patent  were  issued  creating  a  parliament  at  the  Cape. 
It  consists  of  the  Governor  and  two  chambers — a  Legis- 
lative Council  and  a  House  of  Assembly.  The  areas 
which  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  respectively  repre- 
sent differ  in  extent,  but  the  qualification  of  the  electors 
for  both  houses  is  the  same,  and  is  so  framed  as  to  ex- 
clude few  from  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  except 
criminals  and  vagrants.  AU  Acts  of  the  Cape  Par- 
Hament  are  subject  to  disallowance  by  her  Majesty  the 

Queen.  , 

5.  By  a  well-known  rule  of  English  constitutional 
law,  as  often  as  the  Crown,  by  any  instrument  issued  in 
the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  grants  to  a  Crown  colony 
representative  institutions,  it  thereby  denudes  itself  for 
ever  of  the  legislative  power  under  which  those  repre- 
sentative institutions  were  granted,  and  the  colony 
takes,  thenceforward,  the  place  of  a  colony  by  settle- 
ment. From  this  it  follows  that,  since  1854,  the  Cape 
can  only  have  laws  made  for  it  by  acts  of  the  Imperial, 
or  of  the  local.  Parliament.  The  Crown  can  neither  re- 
voke nor  alter  the  letters  patent  creating  the  Cape  Par- 
liament, nor  any  longer  make  laws  by  letters  patent  or 

orders  in  council. 

6  Turning  from  this  brief  statement  of  the  past 
history  and  present  position  of  the  Cape  legislature  to 
a  statement,  equally  brief,  of  the  principal  laws  m  force 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  according 
to  a  rule  of  English  jurisprudence  abeady  explamed,_ttie 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1815  remamed 
in  force  till  changed  by  competent  authority     And  at 
the  time  of  the  cission,  in  1815,  that  which  may  be 
called  the  common  law  of  the  colony  was  the  Boman 
Dutch  law,  that  is,  the  Eoman  or  civil  law  as  received 
in  Holland  under  various  modifications  prior  to  the  in- 
t?oSction  into  that  country  of  the  Code  Napoleon  m  or 
about  1811.    Besides  this  common  law  there  were  m 
force  some  local  laws  promulgated  by  the  Dutch  Go- 
vernment prior  to  the  cession.  '  . 

7  A  detailed  statement  of  the  points  "yvluch  the 
Roman  Dutch  law  differs  from  the  law  of  England 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  handbook.    But  a  few 
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words  upon  some  of  them  may,  possibly,  prove  accept- 
able to  onr  readers. 

8.  First,  then,  as  to  the  tenures  of  landed  property. 
In  early  times  these  were  of  a  veiy  rude  description. 
The  Government  for  the  time  being,  Dutch  or  English, 
granted  to  settlers  and  others  small  patches  of  land  on 
a  tenure  which  at  the  Cape  is  termed  '  freehold,'  a 
term  which  there  signifies  merely  free  and  full  allodial 
ownership,  not  subject  to  any  rent  or  other  service. 
Then,  roujid  this  patch  of  freehold,  regarded  as  a  centre, 
a  large  tract  of  G-overnment  land,  usually  about  6,000 
acres,  but  often  much  more,  was  set  apart  for  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  owner  of  the  freehold,  and.  held  by 
him  as  a 'loan  place,'  subject  to  a  small  annual  rent. 
In  1815  the  Government,  in  order  to  encourage  im- 
provements by  offering  fixity  of  tenure,  established 
a  system  by  which  these  '  loan  places '  might  be  con- 
verted into  'perpetual  quit- rent  lands.'    These  'per- 
petual quit-rent  lands'  differ  little  from  the  freehold 
land  already  described,  except  that  they  are  granted 
subject  to  an  annual  rent,  and  to  certain  servitudes, 
such  as  the  liability  to  have  pubHc  roads  made  over 
them,  and  materials  for   making  or  repairing  those 
roads  taken  from  them,  without  being,  in  either  case, 
entitled   to   claim   compensation.    The  lands  of  the 
colony  down  to  1864  were  mainly  held  upon  one  or 
other  of  the  tenures  just  described.    In  1864  the  Cape 
Parliament  introduced  an  additional  mode  of  deahng 
witli  the  public  lands,  namely,  by  leasing  them  for  periods 
not  exceeding  thirty-one  years,  at  a  rent  ascertained  by 
the  highest  bidding  at  pubhc  auction.  Liberal  provisions 
exist  by  which  the  quit  rent  upon  quit-rent  lands  can  be 
redeemed,  and  by  which  tenants  who  hold  leaseholds 
under  the  system  of   1864  may  turn  the  lands  held 
under  their  temporary  leases  into  perpetual  quit-rent 
lands.    Leases  by  private  landowners  are  not  common, 
but  are  gradually  coming  into  use. 

9.  Connected  with  the  land  tenures  of  the  Cape  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  many  useful  institutions 
inherited  by  the  English  Government  from  the  old 
mother  country,  Holland,  This  is  the  '  Deeds  and  Debt 
Itegistry.'    Every  transfer  of  freehold  lands  or  of  quit- 
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CAPE  COLONY  rent  lands  from  one  person  to  another  must,  in  order  to 
be  effectual  against  creditors,  be  made  in  tlie  office  of 
tlie  Registrar  of  Deeds,  and  every  mortgage  or  hypothe- 
cation of  any  such  lands  must,  to  be  so  effectual,  be  made 
before  the  same  officer.  The  degree  of  certainty,  sim- 
plicity, and  economy  which  is  secured  by  the  admirable 
institution  in  question  might  well  excite  the  envy  of 
those  legislators  who  have  in  England  been  labouring, 
but  hitherto  with  small  success,  to  facilitate  and  cheapen 
the  conveyance  of  landed  property. 
Marriage  10.  Marriage,  and  its  effects  upon  the  property  of 

the  spouses,  may  be  now  adverted  to.  In  regard  to  the 
celebration  of  the  marriage  contmct,  every  minister  set 
apart  for  the  conduct  of  pubhc  worship  is  entitled  to 
marry,  after  the  publication  of  banns,  the  members  of 
his  congregation.  For  a  fee  of  51.,  marriage  licences 
may  be  obtained,  after  certain  simple  preliminaries,  cal- 
culated to  prevent  irregularities,  have  been  comphed 
with.  Besides  ministers  of  religion,  there  are  resident 
magistrates  in  every  district  of  the  colony  who  ai*e  em- 
powered, after  certain  public  notice  given,  to  solemnize 
marriages,  and  who  can  also  marry,  without  such  notice, 
parties  who  have  obtained  a  marriage  licence. 
Eight  of  11.  The  effect  of  marriage  upon  property  is  now  to 

husband  ^°  be  described.  When  there  has  been  no  ante-nuptial 
and  wifa  contract  or  previous  settlement  entered  into,  the  effect 
of  marriage  at  the  Cape  is  to  introduce  what  is  called 
'  community  of  property.'  This  is,  in  fact,  a  partnership 
in  equal  shares  in  all  the  property  belonging  to  the 
spouses,  or  either  of  them,  before  the  marriage,  or  which 
shall  be  acquired  during  its  subsistence.  Of  this  'jomt 
estate'  the  husband  has  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
marriage  the  sole  control  and  management,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  the  law  protects  the  wife  against  gross 
prodigaHty  in  the  husband  by  allowing  her  to  obtam 
by  judicial  authority,  and  upon  proof  of  such  prodigality, 
a  separation  of  the  joint  estate.  But  it  is  open  to  all 
parties  intending  to  marry  to  exclude,  by  ante-nuptial 
contract,  community  of  property  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  and  to  make  such  provisions  in  reference  to  the 
effects  of  the  marriage  as  they  may  think  fit.  These 
ante-nuptial  contracts  require,  in  order  to  affect  creditors 
or  other  third  parties,  to  be  registered  in  the  office  of 
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the  Kegisfcrar  of  Deeds.  The  charges  of  the  notary  public  CAPE  COLONY 
for  drawing  up,  attesting,  and  registering  ante-nuptial 
contracts  are  moderate,  and  these  instruments  are  coming, 
in  the  colony,  more  and  more  into  use. 

12.  Marriages  are  dissolved  by  the  death  of  one  or  Divorce, 
other  of  the  spouses,  or  by  judicial  decree.    The  Court 
dissolves  marriages  upon  either  of  two  grounds,  adultery 

and  malicious  desertion.  As  regards  the  right  to  claim  the 
dissolution  on  either  of  these  grounds,  the  husband  and 
the  wife  are,  by  the  Cape  law,  differing  therein  from  the 
Enghsh  law,  upon  a  perfect  equality.  When  the  mar- 
riage is  dissolved  by  death,  the  heirs  of  the  deceased 
spouse,  testamentary  or  intestate,  take  his  or  her  half  of 
the  joint  estate  in  case  there  was  community  of  pro- 
perty, and  take  his  or  her  separate  property  when  com- 
munity was  excluded  by  ante-nuptial  contract.  Upon 
dissolution  by  judicial  decree,  the  joint  estate,  when 
there  was  community,  is  divided  under  the  authority 
of  the  Court;  and  when  community  was  excluded,  each, 
spouse  retains  what  belonged  to  him  or  her  under  the 
ante-nuptial  contract. 

13.  The  Cape  law  regarding  wills  and  testamentary  Wills,  &c. 
and  intestate  succession  can  be  briefly  stated: — Wills 

may  be  made  before  a  notary  public.  They  may  also'  be 
made  without  the  intervention  of  a  notary  public,  or,  as 
they  are  commonly  called  in  the  colony,  '  underhand.' 
Wills  are,  like  wills  in  England,  to  be  witnessed  by  two 
witnesses.  But  at  the  Cape  the  testator  and  witnesses 
must,  as  a  safeguard  against  fraud,  sign  their  names 
upon  each  leaf  of  the  paper  upon  which  the  will  is 
written. 

14.  The  Dutch  law,  like  the  Roman  law,  imposes  Testamea- 
certain  restrictions  in  favour  of  certain  persons  upon  ^^'■ydis- 
the  freedom  of  testamentary  disposition.    Parents,  by  property?' 
that  law,  cannot  pass  over  their  children  altogether — 
children  being  entitled  to  their   '  legitimate  portion.' 

If  the  children  be  four  in  number,  or  fewer  than  four, 
not  less  than  one-third  of  the  parent's  estate,  as  aban- 
doned by  his  or  her  death,  must  go  amongst  the  children  ; 
and  no  child  need  accept  less  than  his  or  her  proportion 
of  the  third.  If  the  children  be  more  in  number  than  four 
then  the  '  legitimate  '  is  one-half  of  the  parent's  estate! 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  child  dies  without  descendants* 
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but  leaving  parents  surviving,  they  are,  by  Dutcli  law, 
entitled  to  their  '  legitimate,'  wbicbi  is  one-third  of  the 
child's  estate ;  and  when  but  one  parent  survives  the 
parent  takes  as  much  as  both  parents,  if  living,  would 
have  taken. 

15.  The  Dutch  law  of  intestate  succession  is  simple. 
Primogeniture  is  unknown.  When  a  parent  dies  without 
a  will,  leaving  children,  they  divide  equally  all  his  or 
her  property,  movable  and  immovable,  or,  to  use  the 
kindred  though  not  equivalent  terms  of  the  English 
law,  all  his  or  her  property,  'personal  a.nd  real.'  The 
descendants  of  deceased  children  take,  by  representation, 
the  share  which  the  deceased  child,  if  living,  would  have 
been  entitled  to, 

16.  The  Dutch  law  of  succession,  '  ah  intestato,'  meets 
at  the  Cape  universal  approval.    But  the  Dutch  law  of 
testamentary  succession  has,  for  a  considerable  time, 
been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion.    Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Albany  settlers, 
in  1820,  a  proclamation,  having  the  force  of  law,  was 
issued,  enacting  that    'Natural-bom  subjects  of  the 
United  Kingdom,'  settling  in  the  colony,  might  dispose  of 
their  properties  according  to  the  laws  of  England.  The 
construction  of  this  very  loose  and  ill-drawn  instrument 
has  taxed  more  than  once  the  acumen  of  the  Court,  and 
it  has  been  held  that  the  words  '  natural-bom  subject ' 
mean  persons  born  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  that,  as 
regards  the  formalities  with  which  their  wills  shall  be 
executed,  the  Cape  law  is  to  be  complied  with,  but  that, 
as  regards  testamentary  power,  '  natural-bom  subjects ' 
may,  by  will,  exercise  the  same  freedom  in  the  colony 
that  they  could  have  exercised  according  to  the  law  of 
England.  A  '  natui-al-born  subject,'  who  was  such  within 
the  meaning  of  the  proclamation,  thus  became  entitled 
to  disinherit  children  or  parents  without  assigniag  any 
reason,  whilst  no  other  colonist  could  do  so  without 
settiag  forth,  in  his  or  her  will,  one  or  rnore  of  the 
reasons  recognised  by  Dutch  law  as  justifying  dis- 
herison.   It  must  be  allowed  that  weighty  arg-uments 
have  been  adduced,  both  by  the  impugners  and  the 
defenders  of  the  old  law.    The  impugners  relied  mainly 
upon  the  stimulus  to  acquire  which  is  afforded  by  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  absolute  power  to  dispose  of 
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onr  acquisitions  ;  upon  inequalities  often  found  in  the  MPE  COLONY 
condition  of  oxir  several  children,  which  nothing  but 
freedom  to  distribute  our  property  can  set  right ;  and 
upon  the  tendency  of  the  rule  regarding  the  '  legitimate ' 
to  make  children  fail  in  reverence  to  their  parents.  The 
defenders  rely  mainly  upon  the  right  of  society  to  call 
upon  parents  to  make  some  sort  of  provision  for  the 
children  whom  they  bring  into  the  world;  upon  the 
frequency  with  which  parents  are  led  to  make  capricious 
and  indefensible  dispositions  of  their  property,  leaving 
their  children  little  or  nothing ;  and  upon  the  large  pro- 
portion of  their  property  over  which,  after  leaving  the 
'  legitimate '  to  their  children,  parents  have  still  an  unre- 
stricted right  of  disposition.  Public  opinion,  it  would 
seem,  has  of  late  undergone  a  change,  and  now  favours 
more  than  it  did  absolute  freedom  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition. During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  closed 
in  August  1874,  an  Act  was  passed  under  which  Cape  Eecent  Act. 
colonists  will  be  entitled  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  their 
properties  at  pleasure,  and  by  which  all  right  of  children 
and  parents  to  claim  any  '  legitimate '  is  wholly  taken 
away.  This  Act,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  does 
not  affect,  in  any  way,  the  marriage  law  regarding 
'  community  of  property  between  spouses,  or  the  law  of 
succession  ab  intestato.^ 

17.  It  seems  needless  to  refer  with  any  degree  of  Contracts 
particularity  to  any  other  points  of  Cape  law.  Contracts  ai'<i  crimes, 
and  crimes  are,  in  substance,  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  by  the  laws  of  most  civilised  communities  ;  and, 
although  there  are  several  peculiarities  distinguishing 

the  laws  of  the  Cape  regarding  contracts  and  crimes 
from  the  laws  of  England  upon  the  same  subjects,  these 
peculiarities  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  important 
as  to  call  for  notice  in  such  a  publication  as  the 
present. 

18,  The  '  Supreme  Court '  of  the  colony  consists  of  Adminis- 
a  Chief  Justice  and  four  Puisne  Judges.    Two  of  the  ^^ice 
Puisne  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  form  the  '  Court  of 

the  Eastern  Districts,'  which  sits  in  Graham's  Town. 
The  other  two  Puisne  Judges,  with  the  Chief  Justice, 
form  the  Supreme  Court  in  Cape  Town.  The  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  in  Cape  Town  extends  over  the  entire 
colony,  whUst  the  Court  in  Graham's  Town  has  a  cou- 
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known  as  the  Eastern  Districts.  Besides  the  two 
Courts  just  mentioned,  Circuit  Courts  are  held  through- 
out the  colony  twice  a  year.  The  distinction  between 
Law  and  Equity,  so  long  the  opprobriuui  of  English  law 
in  the  estimation  of  all  real  jurists,  is  one  unknown  to 
the  more  scientific  jurisprudence  of  the  Cape.  Together 
with  the  Superior  Courts  described,  there  are  Courts  of 
resident  magistrates  in  the  several  districts  into  which 
the  colony  is  divided,  which  possess,  in  regard  both  to 
civil  and  criminal  limited  jurisdiction. 


EMIGRATION,  LAND  LAWS,  &c. 

Though  the  Cape  Colony  is  one  of  the  oldest  of 
European  settlements,  it  has  not  until  recently  been 
generally  recognised  as  a  field  for  emigration.  Until 
the  Parliamentary  session  of  1873  aU  emigration  had 
been  suspended  for  some  years,  though  certain  regula- 
tions were  nominally  in  force,  empowering  the  Emigra- 
tion Commissioners  to  supply  the  colony  with  labour. 

In  1873,  however,  the  Parliament  appointed  an 
Emigration  Agent  to  represent  the  colony  in  London, 
and  under  his  auspices  nearly  ten  thousand  artizans, 
labourers,  domestic  servants,  &c.  for  Government  service 
and  private  persons  have  been  forwarded  to  the  Cape. 
The  emigration  still  continues  ;  and  is  likely  not  only  to 
be  sustained  but  extended. 

Cape  emigration  has  attractions  of  its  own,  although 
not  of  the  same  kind  as  some  of  the  younger  settlements. 
The  shortness  of  the  voyage,  now  performed  in  21  days 
by  steam-vessels,  the  fiueness  of  the  climate,  and  the 
good  openings  for  skilful  and  industrious  workmen  have 
had  their  efi"ect  upon  that  large  class  of  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish  men  looking  ont  for  new  fields  of  toil  and  en- 
terprise. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  the 
emigration  should  be  made  a  little  more  open  the  Cape 
will  receive  its  full  share  of  attention. 

Though  voyagers  to  the  Cape  cannot  be  promised 
immunity  from  the  ordinary  inconveniences  of  a  sea  life, 
the  voyage  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  world.  The 
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Bay  of  Biscay  once  passed,  the  steamer  'slips  througli  CAPE  COLOHY 
the  summer  of  tlie  world'  free  from  the  storms  of  the 
Korth  Atlantic  or  the  hurricanes  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
A  sight  of  the  island  of  Madeira,  the  Cape  de  Verds,  and 
St,  Helena  are  all  pleasant  episodes  in  the  passage. 

With  these  hints  the  intending  emigrant  will  be  pre- 
pared for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  opportunities 
for  settlement  at  the  Cape.  ,  ,  i 

Lcmd  Emigration.— It  ia  necessary  at  the  outset  to  Genev^l^^ 
say  that  the  Cape  GoTernment  has  not  up  to  the  present  ^^^^^^^^g 
time  promulgated  a  general  scheme  of  land  settlement  the  grant  o£ 
after  the  model  of  New  Zealand  and  tlie  Australian.  puWic 
There  is,  indeed,  a  large  area  of  Crown  lands  still  m 
possession  of  the  Grovernment,  of  which  considerable 
portions  are  sold  every  year.    The  terms  on  which  this 
is  done  are  given  fully  hereafter.    But,  partly  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  partly  from  the  distribution  of  the 
water  supplies  in  many  districts  of  the  colony,  and 
partly  from  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  country 
has  been  settled,  these  plots  of  land  are  principally 
purchased  by  the  farmers,  who  utilise  them  with  great 
advantage. 

There  are,  without  doubt,  large  tracts  of  land  which 
might  be  cultivated  with  advantage,  and  in  which  we 
cannot  doubt  European  capital  will  ere  long  be  invested. 
The  corn  lands  of  the  west,  yieldiag  the  finest  wheat  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  many  portions  of  the  eastern  and 
frontier  districts,  are  but  partially  cultivated.  In  the 
district  of  George,  about  the  Knysna  Forest,  are  large 
tracts  of  wholly  uncultivated  and  fertile  land,  which  must 
ere  long  attract  the  enterprise  of  the  colony,  and,  we 
may  add,  the  attention  of  the  Government.  At  present 
the  distance  of  the  district  from  the  seat  of  government, 
the  want  of  population  and  means  of  conveyance  by  sea 
and  land,  have  stood  in  the  way  of  any  serious  measures 
for  its  settlement. 

There  is  practical  evidence  that  enterprise  and  energy  Case  of  the 
properly  directed  may  effect  much  with  the  more  fertile  ^j^p^^tg 
portions  of  the  country.    The  German  emigrants,  to  " 
whom  portions  of  land  in  Kaflfraria  were  granted  at  the 
close  of  the  Crimean  War,  have  thriven  wonderfully. 
With  easily  supplied  wants  and  thrifty  and  industrious 
habits,  they  strove  on  year  after  year,  until  success 
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rewarded  their  toil.  Their  property  is  now  very 
considerable,  and  they  have  become  an  important  and 
prosperous  section  of  the  eastern  commtmity.  Many 
frugal  Scotchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Dutchmen  have 
achieved  like  success  in  other  parts  of  the  couutry,  both 
in  sheep-farming  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  The 
present  Government  are  keenly  alive  to  the  importance 
of  the  question,  and  are  at  this  moment  actively  pro- 
moting an  agricultural  emigration  on  a  considerable 
scale.  Moreover,  land  is  often  changing  hands,  and  men 
with  enterprise  and  capital  can  almost  always  improve 
upon  the  methods  of  cultivation  adopted  by  the  old 
Dutch  settlers.  It  is  a  rare  thing  up  country  to  find 
enclosed  lands,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orange  River, 
there  is  no  proper  shelter  for  horses  or  cattle. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  capital  and  enterprise  will  do  much  more  than  here- 
tofore for  the  lands  of  the  Cape  Colony — indeed,  is  now 
doing  much  more — it  is  right  to  warn  intending  emigrants 
that  some  local  experience  is  necessary  before  either  can 
be  advantageously  employed.  It  is  well,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  and  the  settler,  that  this  should  be 
fully  understood.  The  day  has  gone  by,  indeed,  with  all 
the  colonies  when  land  purchases  and  settlements  can  be 
satisfactorily  arranged  in  a  London  office,  nor  has  any 
such  method  ever  found  favour  with  the  authorities  at 
the  Cape. 

An  important  Act,  to  be  hereafter  quoted,  was  passed 
in  the  year  1870,  for  affording  increased  facilities  to '  agri- 
culturists and  others  of  small  means  to  become  possessors 
of  land  on  certain  fair  and  reasonable  conditions. We 
have  every  expectation  that  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
will  be  availed  of  by  agriculturists,  workmen,  and  others 
who  may  have  oUained  a  footing  in  the  country  by  their 
industry  and  perseverance.  But  there  is  nothmg  aa 
yet  to  justify  the  issuing  of  land  grants  to  mtending 
emigrants  from  Europe.  ,    ,  . 

That  there  is  scope  for  settlement,  on  the  basis  and 
with  the  precautions  we  have  named,  the  following  state- 
ment will  show : —  T  .    .1       1  • 

The  total  number  of  acres  granted  m  the  colony,  in- 
cluding King  William's  Town  and  East  London,  up  to 
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December  31,  1872,  was  54,434,720.  Total  number  of  CAPE  COLONY 
acres  sold,  8,263,193.  As  no  general  survey  of  the 
colony  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  state  exactly' 
tbe  total  number  of  acres  that  remain  ungranted.  From 
tbe  best  calculations,  however,  tliat  have  been  made,  the 
area  of  the  colony,  inclusive  of  King  William's  Town 
and  East  London  Divisions,  is  estimated  at  119,662,000 
The  quantity  already  disposed  of  being  about 
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62,697,658  acres,  there  appear  to  be  left  56,964,942  acres, 
in  which  are  included  some  loan  places  still  unconverted, 
missionary  institutions,  outspans,  commonages,  and  land ' 
since  surveyed  of  which  no  grants  have  been  issued,  and 
Crown  lands  leased  under  Act  19  of  1864. 

"We  have  elsewhere  given  full  particulars  of  ostrich- 
farming,  which  is  the  most  novel,  as  well  as  the  most 
paying,  industry  recently  established  at  the  Cape.  We 
could  hardly  suggest  a  better  opening  for  enterprise 
and  capital,  in  connection  with  agricultural  pursuits, 
than  is  furnished  by  this  novel  and  interesting  experi- 
'ment.  There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  rearing  of 
'ostriches,  and  the  plucking  of  their  feathers,  is  even  more 
'profitable  than  the  farming  and  shearing  of  sheep.  Those 
who  enter  upon  this  industry,  however,  must  have  suf- 
ficient capital  to  hold  a  good  farm,  and  judgment  for  its 
selection. 

The  disposal  of  the  Crown  lands  in  the  colony  is 
regulated  by  Acts  No.  2  of  1860,  No.  19  of  1864,  No.  4 
of  1867,  No.  24  of  1868,  and  No.  4  and  No.  5  of  1870. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Act  No.  2  of 
I860:— 

1.  The  conditions  and  regulations  relative  to  the 
disposal  of  Crown  lands  in  this  colony,  published  by 
Government  Notice  of  May  17,  1844,  or  by  subsequent 
notices,  are  cancelled,  and  in  future  all  waste  and  unap- 
propriated Crown  lands  will  be  sold,  subject  to  an  annual 
quit  rent  on  each  lot,  and  at  a  reserved  price  sufiicient 
at  least  to  defray  the  costs  of  inspection,  erection  of 
beacons,  survey,  and  title-deed, 

2,  The  sale  will  be  by  public  auction,  and  at  the 
ofl&ce  of  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  Division  in  which 
the  land  is  situate,  after  four  months'  notice  in  the 
Government  Gazette,  by  proclamation  descriptive  of  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  land  intended  to  bo  sold  ;  but 
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lands  in  the  Cape  Division  shall  be  sold  at  Cape  Town 
for  such  place  as  shall  be  notified  in  such  proclamation. 

3.  The  quit  rent  may  be  redeemed  at  any  time  upon 
payment  of  fifteen  years'  purchase,  but  when  hy  future 
subdivision  of  a  lot,  and  the  quit  rent  thereon,  any  por- 
tion of  the  quit  rent  shall  be  less  than  ten  shillings,  it 
shall  be  obligatory  upon  the  proprietor  of  such  portion 
within  twelve  months  to  redeem  the  quit  rent  at  fifteen 
years'  purchase. 

4  and  5.  The  sales  will  be  held  on  the  following  con- 
ditions as  to  the  payment  of  purchase  money,  viz. : — The 
expense  of  inspection,  survey,  erection  of  beacons,  and 
title-deed  shall  be  paid  on  the  day  of  sale,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  purchase  money  within  three  months.  Failing 
either  of  these  conditions,  the  sale  is  void.  The  remain- 
ing three-fourths  of  the  purchase  money,  or  any  portion, 
may  be  discharged  at  once,  or  (on  deposit  of  the  expense 
of  the  necessary  bond)  may  be  retained  on  first  mort- 
gage of  the  land,  payable  in  three  equal  instalments,  at 
the  expiration  of  five,  six,  and  seven  years  respectively, 
or  at  any  previous  time  at  the  pleasure  of  the  purchaser. 
Interest  on  the  bond  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  is  payable 
annually  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  district  or  to 
the  Treasurer  Greneral  in  Cape  Town.  The  Government 
may  at  any  time  discharge  from  mortgage  any  part  of 
the  lands  so  mortgaged  if  the  Surveyor-General  certifies 
that  the  remainder  of  the  land  is  equal  in  value  to  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage. 

6.  In  all  cases  in  which,  there  may  be  timber,  or 
Louses,  or  other  valuable  and  destructible  or  perishable 
or  exhaustible  property  on  or  within  the  limits  of  any 
lot,  the  Governor  may,  at  his  discretion,  direct  that  a 
clause  be  inserted  in  the  conditions  of  sale  requiring 
that  the  purchaser  provide  at  the  time  of  sale  two  good 
and  sufficient  securities  for  due  payment  of  the  purchase 
money,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Civil  Commissioner  of 
the  Division,  or  the  Surveyor- General  in  case  such  land 
be  sold  in  Cape  Town. 

7.  The  lots  will  be  sold  subject  to  such  special  servi- 
tudes and  conditions  as  may  be  set  forth  in  the  conditions 
of  sale,  and  the  following  general  conditions,  which 
must  be  stated  in  the  title-deed,  viz. : — 

(a)  The  quit  rent  payable. 
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(b)  All  existing  roads  and  thoronghfares  described 
in  the  diagrams  shall  remain  free  and  uninterrnpted. 

(c)  That  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  make 
new  roads,  railways,  railway  stations,  aqneducts,  dams, 
and  drains,  to  connect  telegraphs  over  the  land,  or 
establish  ontspans,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  on  pay- 
ment to  the  proprietor  of  such  sum  of  money  in  compen- 
sation as  shall,  upon  equitable  valuation  by  appraisers, 
appointed  on  both  sides,  be  found  just. 

(cZ)  With  regard  to  the  lands  on  or  adjoining  the 
sea  coast,  or  on  the  banks  of  public  rivers  (not  in  towns  or 
villages),  that  Government  shall  have  power  to  resume 
any  portion  thereof,  when  required  for  pubHc  purposes, 
on  payment  to  the  proprietor  of  a  just  and  fair  price  for 
the  same,  according  to  valuation  as  under  condition  (c). 

(e)  Lands  adjoining  public  rivers  or  running  streams 
shall  be  sold  subject  to  leaving  such  water  farrows  made 
through  or  over  them,  as  the  Government  shall  direct, 
for  the  supply  of  water  to  lands  lying  at  a  distance.  Com- 
pensation is  made  as  above  (c). 

(/)  No  condition  which  is  not  clearly  expressed  shall 
be  presumed  to  exist. 

8.  On  settlement  of  the  whole  purchase  money  by 
bond  or  otherwise,  title-deeds  will  be  issued  to  the 
purchaser. 

9.  Lands  claimed  as  private  property  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  waste  land  of  the  Crown  under  these  regu- 
lations if  timely  notice  of  the  claim  be  given  to  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  and  due  diligence  used  to  prove  the  claim. 

10.  The  Governor  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Legislature,  make  grants  or  reserves  for  special  public 
purposes. 

11.  12,  13,  and  14.  Municipal  lands,  town  or  village 
pasturage  lands,  lands  containing  valuable  minerals, 
fishing  stations,  public  outspans,  or  lands  required  for 
military  stations,  defence  of  the  frontier,  or  other 
public  purposes,  and  the  sea  shore  within  two  hundred 
feet  of  high- water  mark,  are  not  to  be  considered  waste 
Crown  lands. 

15  provides  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  in  the  fron- 
tier districts,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  personal  occu- 
pation, and  of  providing  arms  and  armed  men  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier. 
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16.  Whenever  any  Divisional  Coancil  deems  it  expe- 
dient that  waste  Crown  lands  shall  be  sold,  or  when 
persons  are  desirous  of  becoming  purchasers  of  particular 
parts  of  such  land,  an  application  may  be  made  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary,  or  to  the  Divisional  Council,^  m 
writing,  setting  forth,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  position, 
boundaries,  and  extent  of  the  land  referred  to. 

17  18  and  19.  Such  apphcation  is  then  to  be  sub- 
mitted to '  the  Surveyor  General  and  to  the  Divisional 
CouncH,  and  if  necessary  to  the  Governor  for  decision 
20  When  the  Government  directs  that  the  sale  shaU 
proceed,  the  Council  shall  in  the  first  place  transmit  an 
estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  inspection  ana  survey, 
and  erection  of  beacons,  in  order  to  enabl^the  Surveyor 
General  to  comply  with  the  financial  regulations,  by  ob- 
taining previous  specific  authority  for  the  necessary  ex- 
penditm^e,  or  to  call  on  the  applicant  for  a  deposit 
sufficient  to  cover  it,  which  deposit  shall  be  refunded 
when  paid  by  the  eventual  purchaser  should  the  ap- 
plicant not  become  the  purchaser;  but  should  no  sale 
take  place,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

21,  22,  23,  and  24  relate  to  the  local  arrangements 
for  the  inspection  and  survey  of  the  land. 

25  Where  improvements  have  been  made  by  an 
authorised  occupier  on  Crown  land  which  is  to  be  sold, 
the  Government  may  grant  compensation  ^7  7^^^^*^« J 
When  the  amount  has  been  fixed  the  land  is  to  be  sold 
subiect  to  the  payment'  of  the  compensation  out  ot  the 
purchase  money  by  the  pui-chaser.    If  the  occ^P^er  who 
Lde  the  improvements  does  not  purchase  the^andhe 
is  to  receive  two-thii-ds  of  the  compensation,  the  balance 
beLg  retained  by  the  Government.    Should  he  become 
the  purchaser,  the  two-thirds  is  also  retamed  by  the  Go- 
ver^nt  towards  the  payment  of  the  V^<^^^^^l--y^ 
Inmthorised  occupier  is  to  ^'^^^^^^^  ^^^^.t 

Wheifa  portion  of  Crown  land  Hes  contiguous 
to  or  beTween  farms  belonging  to  private  Peysons  the 
Divisional  Council  may  aUot  such  land  or  portions  of  it 
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pedient  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council 
and  approved  by  the  Governor,  being  not  less  than  the 
expense  of  inspection,  survey,  erection  of  beacons,  and 
title-deed.  Sach  land  is  subject  to  a  quit  rent  to  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Council. 

27  to  32  prescribe  the  formalities  to  be  observed  in 
dealing  with  applications  for  such  last-mentioned  lands. 

The  Act  'No.  19  of  1864  provides  that  if  the  pur-  Purchaser 
chaser  of  any  Crown  land  does  not,  on  the  demand  of  may  forfeit 
the  CivH  Commissioner,  take  up  his  title-deed  within  12  byfaiUngto 
months  of  the  sale,  and  give  a  mortgage  bond  for  the  take  up  his 
balance  of  the  purchase  money,  the  sale  is  to  be  deemed  ^*^ledeed, 
ipso  facto  cancelled,  and  any  previous  payment  forfeited.  °* 
But  such  cancellation  and  forfeiture  is  not  to  take  efiect 
until  after  three  notices  published  in  the  Government 
Gazette  during  three  months,  calling  upon  the  pui-chaser 
to  execute  the  mortgage  or  to  pay  the  purchase  money. 
Sect,  6  :  The  Governor  is  empowered  to  dispense,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  with  the  certificate  required  by  the  27th 
regulation  contained  in  the  Schedule  to  Act  No,  2  of 
1860,  if  any  Divisional  Council  shall  have  so  recom- 
mended, but  the  Surveyor-General  shall  have  refused 
to  give  it. 

It  provides  for — 

i.  The  leasing  of  Crown  lands,  in  cases  where  the 
(jovemor  deems  it  expedient. 

ii.  Such  lands  may  be  let  for  any  term  not  exceeding" 
21  years,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  Governor  mav 
impose. 

iii.  They  are  to  be  let  by  auction,  provided  the 
highest  rent  ofiered  be  adequate. 

iv.  Rent  payable  annuaUy  ;  the  first  3  years'  rent  to 
be  secured  by  sureties,  or  the  first  two  paid  in  advance. 

It  also  provides  that  Crown  lands  may  be  let  by 
public  auction  ;  but  that  the  Government  should  not  be 
bound  to  accept  the  highest  rent  ofi'ered,  should  it  be 
deemed  inadequate. 

The  Act  No  4  of  1867  provides  that  land  so  put  up  Land  put 
to  auction,  but  not  let,  may  at  any  time  within  12  «P  but  not 
months  afterwards  be  leased  by  the  Government  by 
tender  or  private  contract,  at  a  higher  rent  than  that 
bid  at  auction;  but  that  such  lease  shall  not  be  for 
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  time  the  lease  shall  again  be  put  up  to  auction  at  the 

rent  and  for  the  term  proposed  in  the  tender  or  private 
offer.  At  such  auction,  the  highest  tender  is  to  be  ac- 
cepted if  sufficient  security  is  given  by  the  lessee  for 
the  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  lease. 

An  Act,  No.  24  of  1868,  was  passed  to  cancel  the 
conditions  of  personal  occupation,  and  the  provisions 
for  the  defence  of  the  colony  attached  to  grants  of  land 
in  certain  of  the  eastern  divisions  of  the  colony  in  past 
years  on  the  ground  that  such  conditions  are  irksome 
and  vexatious,  and  no  longer  necessary. 

The  Act  No.  4  of  1870,  with  the  view  of  giving  in- 
creased facilities  to  agriculturists  and  others  of  small 
means  to  become  possessors  of  land,  provides  for  the 
survey  of  agricultural  areas  of  Crown  land,  in  allotments 
of  not  more  than  500  acres,  which  allotments  will,  when 
surveyed,  be  open  for  selection  by  conditional  or  abso- 
lute purchase.  i  •  ■.   .  i 

The  following  are  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
person  declared  the  conditional  purchaser  of  any  allot- 
ment shall  receive  a  lease : — 

The  term  to  be  ten  years,  commencing  from  the  hrst 

payment  of  rent. 

The  yearly  rent  one  shilling  per  acre,  or  such  sum 
as  may  have  been  bid  by  the  conditional  purchaser. 

The  rent  for  the  second  and  each  succeeding  year  ta 
be  paid  in  advance  to  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the  di- 
vision in  which  the  land  is  situated.  _  _ 

The  lessee  is  bound,  within  two  years  of  obtaming 
the  lease,  to  cultivate  at  least  one  acre  of  every  ten 
acres,  or  to  erect  a  suitable  dwelling-house  thereon. 

On  failure  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
contained,  the  lease  will  be  forfeited  and  the  land  and 
the  improvements  thereon  revert  to  Government,  but 
no  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  rent  is  to  be  enforced 
if  the  rent  be  paid  within  ninety  days. 

Forfeited  leases  are  to  be  put  up  to  sale  by  public 
auction  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  forfeiture; 
and  after  deducting  from  the  amount  for  which  the  leases 
mav  be  sold  the  arrears  of  rent  and  expenses,  the  money 
remaining,  if  any,  will  be  paid  to  the  lessee,  or  to  hia 
lawful  representatives.  ,    ,  i  „„ 

So  soon  as  the  lessee  has  made  the  tenth  annual  pay- 
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ment  of  rent  he  will,  on  payment  of  the  survey  expenses  CAPE  COLONY 
and  other  expenses  of  title,  receive  a  grant  of  the  land  at  " 
a  perpetual  qnit  rent  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
ten  years'  value  thereof ;  but  the  quit  rent  chargeable 
■will  in  no  case  be  less  than  ten  shillings  per  annum. 

The  lessee  may  at  any  time  pay  the  rent  for  the  un- 
expired portion  of  his  term,  and  receive  a  grant  of  the 
land,  subject  to  the  above  quit  rent. 

The  purchase  of  any  such  allotment,  but  subject  to 
quit  rent,  may  be  effected  by  the  payment  forthwith 
of  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money,  at  the  rate  of  ten 
years'  annual  rent,  and  the  expenses  of  survey  and  title. 

By  Act  No.  5  of  1870  the  Government  is  empowered  Sale  of 
to  sell  to  lessees  the  lands  leased  by  them  under  Act  19  leased  . 
of  1864,    In  case  of  disagreement  the  purchase  amount  ^^"'^^^ 
is  to  be  settled  by  arbitration,  the  minimum  being  a  sum 
equal  to  the  yearly  rent  capitalised  at  six  per  cent.  The 
quit  rent  is  uniformly  one  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
amount.    The  tenure  of  lands  so  purchased  is  identical 
with  that  under  Act  2  of  1860.    The  following  are  the 
conditions  of  payment  of  purchase  money : — 

It  may  be  paid  in  cash,  or  in  three  equal  annual 
instalments  ;  until  completion  of  payment  the  lessee  shall 
pay  rent  under  his  lease,  unless  such  be  vitiated  or  expire. 

The  fail  ure  of  any  payment  of  purchase  money  cancels 
the  contract  of  sale,  and  payments  already  made  are  re- 
funded, less  five  per  cent,  for  breach  of  contract ;  the  lease  l 
then  continues  unaffected,  as  before  the  proposed  sale. 

When  the  whole  purchase  money  has  been  paid,  and  ' 
there  are  no  arrear  payments  under  the  lease,  the  pur- 
chaser obtains  title,  and  a  refund  of  six  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  all  the  previous  payments  of  purchase 
money.  Quit  rent  commences  from  and  after  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  payment  of  the  purchase  money. 

The  value  of  industrial  improvements  is  not  taken 
into  account  in  fixing  the  amount  of  purchase. 

The  Act  No.  12  of  1867,  by  which  pasture  licences 
were  regulated,  expired  on  January  1,  1871, 

Act  No,  10  of  1877,  Act  No.  14  of  1878,  and  Act 
No.  33  of  1879  provide  for  the  reservation  and  disposal 
of  certain  Crown  lauds  to  agricultural  emigrants.  The 
emigration  agent  was  instructed  towards  the  close  of 
18  79  to  invite  persons  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits 
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  settlement  under  the  following  regulations  : — 

Begulations  for  the  Introduction  of  Agricultural  Emigrants 
into  the  Gajpe  of  Good  Eo;pe. 

1.  The  Grovernment  of  the  Cape  Colony  being  desirous 
of  introducing  into  that  country  a  number  of  industrious 
agriculturists,  to  whom  land  grants  will  be  made  on  easy 
terms,  and  being  alive  to  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
every  information  to  intending  emigrants,  publishes  the 
following  regulations,  which  it  agrees  to  observe  and 

fulfil.  .    ,      ,  .  ^ 

2.  Persons  accustomed  to  agricultural  pursuits,  de- 
sirous of  emigrating  to  the  Cape  Colony,  should  make 
application  to  the  Cape  Emigration  Agent,  who  there- 
upon shaU  furnish  applicants  with  a  form  of  application, 
which  shall  be  filled  in  and  returned  to  the  Emigration 
Agent. 

3,  Applicants  shall  at  the  same  time  forward  to  the 
Emigration  Agent  certificates  of  character  and  occu- 
pation, signed  by  their  employer  and  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  by  a  clergyman  or  minister  of  rehgion. 

4,  The  Emigration  Agent  shall,  without  delay, 
inform  applicants  whether  they  have  been  approved  or 

^°**5.  Approved  applicants  shall  thereupon  inform  the 
Emigration  Agent  as  to  the  time  when  they  would  be 
prepared  to  sail  fi'om  England,  and,  when  such  time 
shall  have  been  agreed  upon,  appHcants  shall,  m  the  case 
of  single  men,  deposit  the  sum  of  31,  and  in  the  case  of 
married  men,  with  or  without  chUdren,  the  sum  of  5Z., 
with  the  Emigration  Agent,  as  a  guarantee,  one-half  ot 
which  deposit  may  be  forfeited  should  the  appHcant  not 
be  ready  to  saH  at  the  time  agreed  upon,  and  in  the  event 
of  not  saihng  at  all,  one-half  of  such  deposit  shall  be 

forfeited.*  .  p. 

6.  Upon  being  located  on  their  grants,  as  herematter 
provided,  the  said  deposits  shall  be  repaid  m  full. 

*  The  reasonableness  of  this  requirement  V^ll  ho  admitted  ^^hen 
■     it  is  known  that  the  Government  itself  forfeits  to  the  Steamship 
Company  half  the  amount  of  the  passage  money  (13/.)  for  each 
emigrant  who  fails  to  proceed  to  the  colony  at  the  time  appointed. 
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7.  Emigrants  shall  convey  themselves  on  board  ship  iDfllf>E  COLOfIT 
at  their  own  expense. 

8.  The  Government  shall  pay  the  entire  sea  passage 
of  emigrants,  together  -with  their  baggage,  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  shall  make  provision  for  their  suitable  re- 
ception at  the  port  of  debarkation,  and  shall  also  provide 
and  pay  for  their  land  transport,  in  waggons  or  other 
vehicles,  to  their  respective  locations. 

9.  Emigrants  shall  provide  food  for  themselves  from 
the  date  of  landing. 

10.  Government  may,  within  one  year  after  landing,, 
advance  smaU  sums  of  money  to  emigrants,  and  such 
moneys  shall  be  repaid,  without  interest,  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  making  such  advances, 

11.  Government  shall  lend  to  each  family  at  least  one 
tent,  to  be  returned  after  reasonable  time  has  been  given 
for  the  erection  of  a  hut  or  other  dwelling. 

12.  Government  shall  grant  to  each  head  of  a  family 
(who  must  not  be  over  forty- five  years  of  age),  and  ta 
each  single  man  of  not  less  than  twenty  years  of  age  nor 
more  than  forty-five  years  of  age,  a  piece  of  arable  land 
not  less  than  twenty  acres,*  on  the  following  con- 
ditions, viz. : — 

13.  The  terms  of  payment  shall  be  over  a  period  of 
ten  years,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  lease. 

14.  The  yearly  payment  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  acre. 

15.  The  payment  shall  be  made  at  the  expiration  of 
each  year  from  the  date  of  the  lease,  into  the  office  of  the 
Civil  Commissioner  of  the  division  in  which  the  land  is 
situated. 

16.  The  lessee  shall  be  bound,  before  the  expiration 
of  the  first  two  years  of  his  lease,  to  erect  upon  the  land 
leased  a  dwelling-house  of  the  value  of  not  less  than 
twenty  pounds  sterling,  and  every  year  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  first  years  to  cultivate  at  least  one 
acre  of  every  ten  acres  leased. 

17.  On  failure  of  any  of  the  conditions  hereinbefore 
contained,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  Government  to 
declare  such  lease  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  land  and 
improvements  thereon  shall  thereupon  revert  to  the 


*  See  also  Sections  23  to  27. 
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CAPE  COLONY  Grovernment ;  and  no  forfeiture  for  non-payment  of  any 
instalment  shall  be  enforced,  pi'ovided  such  instalment 
be  paid  into  the  office  of  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the 
division  within  three  months  from  the  same  becoming 
due  :  provided,  further,  that  when  the  lease  of  any  such 
land  shall  be  forfeited  as  aforesaid,  such  lease  shall  be 
put  up  to  sale  by  public  auction  within  six  months  of 
such  forfeiture,  and  after  deducting  the  amount  for  which 
such  lease  shall  be  sold,  the  arrear  payments  and  all 
other  sums  due,  or  which  may  be  due  to  the  Government, 
as  well  as  all  expenses  incurred  in  holding  such  sale,  the 
sum  of  money  remaining,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  the 
lessee,  or  his  lawful  representatives. 

18.  So  soon  as  a  lessee  shall  have  paid  the  tenth 
annual  instalment,  he  shall  receive  a  grant  of  the  land  at 
a  perpetual  quit-rent  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum  upon 
ten  years'  value  thereof :  provided,  however,  that  in  no 
case  shall  the  quit-rent  chargeable  be  less  than  ten 
shillings  per  annum.  The  said  quit-rent  may  be  re- 
deemed at  any  time  in  terms  of  Sec.  YI.  of  Act  14  of 
1878. 

19.  If  at  any  time  during  the  term  of  such  lease  the 
lessee  shall  pay  into  the  Civil  Commissioner's  office  the 
money  for  the  unexpired  portion  of  such  term,  he  shall 
receive  a  grant  of  the  land  under  perpetual  quit-rent,  as 
aforesaid. 

20.  Any  person  who,  having  received  an  allotment 
as  aforesaid,  shall  forthwith  pay  the  whole  purchase 
amount  thereof  at  tlie  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  each  acre, 
and  the  expenses  of  survey  and  title,*  shall  receive  a 
grant  of  the  said  allotment  on  a  perpetual  quit-rent  as 
aforesaid. 

21.  No  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  dispose  of  the  lease 
or  quit-rent  grant  of  any  land  obtained  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  before  the  expiration  of  five  years  from 
the  date  of  his  lease. 

22.  The  mode  of  locating  emigrants _  shall  be  that 
persons  paying  ready  money  for  their  pieces  of  arable 
land  shall  have  the  right  of  selecting  such  pieces,  after 
which  the  allocation  of  other  emigrants  in  any  given 
locality  shall  be  decided  by  drawing  lots. 

*  Cost  of  survey  and  title  will  not  exceed  6^.  6s. 
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23.  Adjoining  such  arable  lots  in  any  location  of  CAPE  COLONY 

emigrants,  Government  shall  set  aside  certain  land  as   

commonage  for  the  joint  usage  of  all  the  holders  of  such 

arable  lots,  the  extent  of  which  commonage  shall  be  such 
that,  if  divided  into  lots,  equal  in  number  to  such  arable 
lots,  the  size  of  each  commonage  lot  so  divided,  together 
with  the  arable  lot  belonging  thereunto,  would  not  be  less 
than  200  acres,  nor  more  than  500  acres. 

24.  The  use  for  grazing  purposes,  but  not  otherwise, 
of  such  commonage  shall  be  enjoyed  by  the  holders  of 
such  arable  lots  free  of  all  charge  for  a  period  not  less 
than  six  years,  from  the  date  of  the  assignment  of  such 
arable  lots  to  the  respective  holder  thereof. 

25.  Government  shall  have  the  power  to  issue  regu- 
lations regarding  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  depastured 
by  each  holder  of  lots,  and  regarding  the  general  pre- 
servation of  such  commonage. 

26.  At  the  end  of  six  years  from  the  date  of  assigning 
arable  lots,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  to  the  Government 
may  seem  fit,  the  commonage  lands  shall  be  divided  into 
lots  of  not  less  than  180  acres,  and  each  holder  of  an 
arable  Ipt  shall  have  the  right  to  purchase  a  commonage 
lot,  which  should  be,  whenever  possible,  contiguous  to 
his  arable  lot,  at  a  price  of  not  more  than  ten  shillings 
per  acre,  or  he  may  pay  an  annual  rent  of  not  more  than 
sixpence  per  acre,  with  the  right  to  purchase  at  any 
tuture  time  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  ten  shillings  per 
acre,  as  aforesaid.  °  ^ 

27.  Any  emigrant  purchasing  a  commonage  lot  shall 
pay  the  expenses  of  survey,  which,  for  180  acres,  will  not 
exceed  eight  guineas  (81.  8s.). 

28.  Government  shall  appoint  a  superintendent  or 
superintendents  of  emigrants,  practically  acquainted 
with  farming,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  receive  emigrants 
upon  their  arrival  at  the  point  of  debarkation,  to  arrange 
and  supermtend  their  transport  to  their  locations,  to 
place  them  upon  their  respective  lots,  to  advise  in  all 
matters  affecting  their  welfare,  to  assist  them  in  every 
reasonable  manner,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation  between  them  and  the  Government. 
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GAPE  COLONY 

An  Eng- 
lishman's 
account  of 
the  Cape. 


Steady  de- 
mand for 
labour. 


Artisan  and  Labour  Emigration. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Englisk  journals  (The 
Colonies)  wrote  thus  of  the  labour  prospects  of  the  Cape 
in  January  1874 : — 

'  I  see  in  your  journal  numerous  inquiries  as  to  the 
prospects  this  colony  amongst  others  holds  out  to  the 
emi^-ant.    I  would  answer  briefly  thus.    Let  no  one 
come  to  the  Cape  with  the  idea  gained  from  novels  and 
tales  of  colonial  life  that  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  clear  a 
piece  of  forest,  build  a  log  hut,  commence  farming,  live 
a  happy  life,  made  up  chiefly  of  hunting,  and  then  re- 
tii-e  to  England,  rich,  bearded,  and  hearty.  Fortunes 
are  made  here,  and  very  rapidly  too.  But  they  are  made 
through  hard  work,  much  self-denial,  and  clear  business- 
like brains.    A  good  mechanic-steady,  honest  and 
industrious-by  beginning  modestly,  working  hard,  and 
waiting  patiently,  has  every  prospect  of  dying  a  rich 
man  An  agricultural  labourer  has  not  the  same  prospect, 
for  the  coloured  classes  can  work  for  less,  than  he  can. 
But  if  he  is  thrifty,  and  keeps  his  eyes  open,  he  will  have 
a  far  better  chance  of  making  a  good  income  here  and 
becoming  an  independent  man  than  he  would  have  m 
England?   The  German  immigrants  seem  to  me  to  be 
ihe  only  agiiculturists  who  get  on  well  here  as  farm 
labourers.  The  man  of  capital  must  learn  by  experience^ 
Sheep-farming  is,  as  a  rule,  very  profitable ;  butj^u 
have  to  gain  your  South  African  experience  of  farming 
before  you  can  make  it  pay. 

*  *  *  *  *  . 

'  Money  is  to  be  made  here,  and  if  you  can  remain 
steadily  at  work,  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  you  will 
tTjL  fellow-colonists  -  ^^ying  that  m  many  r^^^^^^ 
m  is  move  enjoyable  here  than  in  the  Old  Oountg. 

«  Cape  Town:  January  6,  1874.' 

These  words  are  so  true  and  sensible  that  little 
need  be  adS  to  them.  Since  1868  the  colony  has 
enjoyed  continuous  and  increasing  rosvev^J^  thougi 

r^rsXaH^^^^^^^^^ 

have  been  authorised  in  every  part  of  the  colony,  and  the 
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demand  for  labour  has  steadily  increased  witli  the  im-  CAPE  COLONY 
provement  in  trade  and  production.  In  the  session  of 
1874  the  Legislature  passed  Bills  for  the  construction 
of  800  miles  of  railway.  These  lines  are  now  all  but 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  over  eight  millions.  Exten- 
sions, however,  are  provided  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
two  and  a  quarter  millions.  In  addition  to  these  works, 
new  bridges,  new  Parliament  Houses,  and  new  moun- 
tain-passes are  authorised.  With  the  limited  supply  of 
labour  in  the  colony,  it  is  evident  that  unless  any  unfore- 
seen circumstances  arise  there  will  be  a  steady  demand 
for  labour  in  South  Africa  for  some  years  to  come. 

There  is  a  large  native  population  in  the  colony,  so  Farm 
that  agricultural  labourers  and  herds  are  not  required  to  l^^^iourers. 
the  same  extent  as  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
farmers  are,  however,  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  labour 
which  they  now  employ,  and  it  is  probable  that  farm 
labourers  may  to  some  extent  be  in  demand. 

Information  is  given  elsewhere  on  the  position  and  Diamond 
business  of  the  diamond-fields  and  gold-fields.  It  is  right  ggj*^^"^* 
here  to  say  that  there  is  now  little  to  encourage  specu-    ^  ^' 
lative  emigration  to  the  diamond-fields,  the  mining  having 
become  a  settled  industry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
gold-fields,  which  are  as  yet  too  much  in  their  infancy 
to  tempt  at  least  a  distant  emigration.  Leydenburg, 
which  is  their  centre,  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
and  provisions  are  very  dear. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  labour  throughout  the  whole 
colony  the  Government  authorised  in  1873  a  system  of 
aided  emigration  of  artisans  and  servants,  which,  with  a 
short  interruption  in  1878,  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  latest  notice  on  the  subject  was  issued  on  January 
31,  1880.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

Government  Notice.— No.  110,  1880. 

'  Offi.ce  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Grown  Lands  and  Fublio 
Works,  Gape  Town,  Gape  of  Good  Hope. 

'January  31,  ISStf." " 

'With  reference  to  Government  Notice  No.  941, 
dated  October  28,  1878,  it  is  hereby  notified  that  the 
rates  at  which  immigrants  shall  be  conveyed  from 
England  to  this  colony  havo  been  reduced  under  the 
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COLONY  new  contract  "witli  Messrs.  Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  for  the 

  Cape  Immigration  Service  for  the  year  1880,  and  that 

the  charge  for  passages  during  the  subsistence  of  the 
contract  will  be  calculated  according  to  the  rates  for 
the  whole  passage- shown  in  paragraph  6  of  the  Govern- 
ment Aided  Immigration  Regulations,  which  are  re- 
published hereunder,  with  amendments,  for  general 
information.  '  John  Laing,  Commissioner.' 


^Begulations  under  wUch  Assisted  Passages  are  granted 
hj  Government  to  Artisans,  Domestic  Servants,  and 
Agricultural  Labourers,  coming  out  to  the  Colony  under 
engagement  to  serve  a  Resident  therein. 
'  1.  Any  person  wishing  to  introduce  any  immigrant 
or  immigrants  under  the  provisions  of  these  Regulations 
shall  apply  to  the  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and 
Public  Works  for  permission  so  to  do,  stating  particulars, 
as  full  as  may  be,  with  respect  to  the  nationaUty  and  oc- 
cupation of  each  person  proposed  to  be  introduced,  and 
the  trade  or  occupation  it  is  expected  or  intended  that 
such  person  should  follow.  ■,.     r  • 

'  2.  When  specified  individuals  are  applied  tor,  their 
approximate  age  should  also  be  stated. 

'3  When  persons  are  to  be  brought  out  under  engage- 
ments'to  undertake  certain  duties  or  render  some  certain 
service,  the  service  for  which  the  persons  are  to  be 
engaged  should  be  stated,  and  sufacient  particulars  given 
to  enable  the  Government  to  judge  whether  or  not  assist- 
ance should  be  given.  ,  .  ,  n  j  j  4-t,„ 
'  4  Every  person  proposed  to  be  introduced  under  tUe 
preceding  regulations  must  obtain  a  medical  certificate 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Emigration  Agent  of  his  being 
in  good  health  at  the  time  of  emigrating  or  entering  into 
an  agreement  to  emigrate.  ^  ^    .  ,. 

'  5  The  services  of  the  Government  Emigration 
Agent  in  England  will  be  available  to  engage  and  send 
•  o^t  such  persons  as  may  be  applied  for  from  the  United 
Kingdom;  or  to  forward  such  as  may  be  sent  ont  vva 
England,  in  respect  of  whom  a  payment  of  one-half  of 
the  passage  money  shall  have  been  made  either  to  he 
Agent  or  to  the  Commissioner.  In  no  case  will  any  sum 
less  than  half  the  said  passage  money  be  accepted. 
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'  6.  The  fares  from  England,  one-half  of  which  must  CAPE  COLONY 
be  paid  in  advance  as  above  stated,  are  to —   


Cape  Town 
Mossel  Bay 
Eiiysna 
Algoa  Bay  . 
Port  Alfred 
East  London 


2nd  Class.  £14  10    0     3rd  Class.  £l2    0  0 
14  10    0  ,.  12    0  0 


15  0  0 
14  10  0 

16  10  0 
16  10  0 


12  10  0 

12  0  0 

13  0  0 
13    0  0 


'  7.  All  other  expenses  both  to  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion and  from  the  port  of  landing  must  be  borne  bj  the 
person  introducing  the  immigrant.  The  Government 
only  contributes  to  the  cost  of  passage  between  England 
and  the  colony. 

*8.  Wives  and  families  of  persons  immigrating  to 
the  colony  nnder  these  Regulations  will  also  have  the 
benefit  of  assisted  passages.  In  the  case  of  children 
coming  out,  one-sixteenth  of  the  rate  per  statute  adult 
must  be  deposited  for  each  year  of  their  age,  and  persons 
above  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  regarded  as  adults. 

'  9.  Deposits  may  be  made  with  the  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Lands  and  PubHc  Works,  or  the  Government 
Emigration  Agent  in  England;  and  forms  of  the 
annexed  power  of  attorney  may  be  obtained  from  this 
oflace,  and  from  the  several  Civil  Commissioners  to 
enable  the  Emigration  Agent,  on  behalf  of  appUcants,  to 
enter  into  contracts  with  immigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Such  power  should  be  forwarded,  duly 
signed  and  witnessed,  to  this  office. 

'  10.  If  the  applicant  does  not  require  the  Emigration 
Agent  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  person  applied 
for,  on  his  behalf,  such  power  of  attorney  need  not  be 
sent  to  this  office. 

'  II.  Whenever  the  selection  is  left  to  the  Emigration 
Agent,  the  fullest  particulars  should  be  given  of  the 
nature  of  the  service  expected  to  be  rendered,  the  periods 
tor  which  contracts  should  be  made,  and  the  maximum 
■wages  applicants  are  prepared  to  guarantee.  Whilst 
the  maximum  will  not  be  exceeded,  the  Emigration 
Agent  will  be  instructed  to  engage  suitable  persons  on 
the  most  favourable  terms. 

'  12.  All  immigrants  not  selected  by  the  Emigration 
Agent  must  nevertheless  be  seen  and  approved  by  him 
berore  embarkation. 
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'  13.  Every  application  must  state  the  name  of  the 
agent  -whom  the  applicant  has  appointed  to  receive  such 
immigrants  at  the  port  of  destination,  and  to  forward 
them  thence  to  the  scene  of  their  future  employment. 

'  14.  Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  at  any  o£ 
the  ofiB-ces  named  in  Section  9.' 


Facilities 
given  by 
emigration 
agent. 


Carpenters 
and  joiners. 


Wood  of 

South 

Africa. 


Similar  facilities  are  given  by  the  emigration  agent 
to  employers  of  labour  who  may  wish  to  forward 
emigrants. 

Notes  on  the  Building  Capabilities  of  South  Africa. 

We  propose  to  give  a  few  hints  to — 1.  Carpenters 
and  joiners;  2.  Masons  and  bricklayers;  3.  Smiths, 
plumbers,  and  painters. 

In  the  colony  there  is  no  distinction  made  between 
the  carpenters  and  joiuers.  An  English  carpenter  emi- 
grating to  the  Cape  Colony  will,  if  working  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  no  doubt  always  find  the  soft 
deals  and  pine  timbers  he  has  been  accustomed  to.  The 
place  of  English  oak  and  mahogany,  however,  he  will 
find  replaced  by  East  Indian  teak,  a  wood  there  is  no 
particular  difficulty  in  working,  and  an  excellent  one  for 
external  work. 

In  the  country  districts,  however,  and  in_  aU  works 
connected  with  waggon-building  and  mill  work  in  general, 
he  will  have  to  use  the  native  timbers,  a  few  of  which 
and  their  qualities  we  shall  proceed  to  describe.  (Vide 
Table  of  Woods,  pp.  132-4.) 

1 .  TheTello w- wood  (botanical  name  Taxus  elongatus) . 
This  timber  is  the  most  useful  and  most  generally  used  for 
building  purposes  of  all  the  South  African  forest  trees. 
It  is  a  species  of  yew  of  light  yellow  coloui-,  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  40  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  a  rather  splintering 
fracture,  which  makes  it  a  very  unsafe  timber  to 
use  for  beams  or  other  purposes  on  which  severe  cross 
strains  may  be  expected;  the  grain  is  very  fine  and 
uniform,  resembling  that  of  clean  yeUow  pme,  and  its 
hardness  makes  it  a  very  useful  material  for  floors  m 
which,  however,  it  should  be  laid  m  narroAV  widths 
and  well  seasoned,  as  it  shrinks  considerably  both  in 
length  and  width.  Planks  up  to  24  inches  m  breadth 
can  be  obtained,  but  it  generally  comes  from  the  forest 
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sawn  into  12.incli  planks.    Taking  tlie  nnit  of  labour  CAPE  COLOMT 

on  fir  at  1,  that  on  yellow- wood  may  be  called  1'35.   

The  wood  when  unseasoned  warps  or  twists  very  much, 
and  sphts  if  not  carefully  nailed :  if  not  ventilated  freely 
it  is  subject  to  dry  rot.  In  price  it  is,  unless  in  very 
remote  districts,  rather  higher  than  Swedish  deal,  and 
it  is  used  more  out  of  necessity  than  choice  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  latter  article. 

2.  The  Sneeze-wood  is  a  very  hard  and  durable  Sneeze- 
timber,  excellent  for  piles,  sleepers,  Kntels,  and  other 
engineering  purposes  where  strength  and  lasting  pro- 
perties are  required.  It  has  a  weight  of  68  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot,  or  nearly  twice  that  of  fir ;  it  is  full  of  a 
pecuKar  resin  like  that  of  Lignum  vitse  (Guiacum),  it  is 

a  difficult  timber  to  work,  and  cannot  now  be  procured 
m  very  large  scantlings.  No  vermin  of  any  kind  will 
be  found  in  furniture  constructed  of  it,  whence  it  is 
much  used  for  bedsteads  and  stretchers  in  the  colony. 
It_  is  principally  found  in  the  forests  of  George  and 
Uitenhage,  and  as  it  is  a  tree  of  slow  growth  we  fear 
it  can  hardly  be  got  in  sufficient  quantities  for  a  pur- 
pose for  which  its  strength  and  non-decaying  qualities 
make  it  invaluable,  that  is,  sleepers  for  our  raUways 
and  poles  for  our  telegraph  lines.  Thousands  of  these 
trees,  the  wood  of  which  is  very  inflammable,  perish 
annually  m  our  great  bush  fires. 

3.  The  Stink- wood,  sometunes  called  Cape  mahogany,  Stink- 
or  rather  Cape  walnut,  which  latter  timber  it  much  ^ood. 
resembles,  is  a  most  useful  and  elegant  wood  for  fur- 
niture  uses  when  properly  seasoned.    It  is  specially 
adapted  for  carving  purposes.    It  comes  to  market  in 
planks  of  3  mches  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  and  from 

mches  to  14  mches  in  width :  it  is  also  much  used  in 
light  waggon  building,  for  gun  stocks,  and  other  such  pur- 
poses,  and  is  found  in  all  the  forests  of  the  coast  region, 
although  the  larger  trees  are  pretty  well  thinned  out. 
In  labour,  caUing  fir  1,  that  on  stink-wood  may  be 
represented  by  1-60.  It  is  so  called  from  a  peculiar 
though  not  an  unpleasant  smell  it  has  when  worked 
Iresh ;  for  all  furniture  uses  it  should  be  previously 
well  seasoned  by  immersing  it  in  a  sand  bath,  heated 
gradually  to  about  100°  of  heat. 

The  other  principal  Cape  woods  used  in  waggon-  other 
building  and  farming  purposes,  such  as  fences,  posts,  &c., .  woodL 
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CAPE  COLONY    are  the  Assagai   wood,  Essen  wood  or    Cape  ash, 
cederhout,  red  and  white  iron  wood  for  spokes,  melk- 
hout  or  milk  wood  for  felloes,  &c.    These  are  prin- 
cipally brought  to  market  from  the  Bush  in  convenient 
scantlings  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed, 
and  are  all  rather  tough  than  hard  to  work.    They  have 
considerable  specific  gravity,  and  at  first  an  Enghsh 
carpenter  finds  it  hard  to  do  a  satisfactory  day's  work 
with  them ;  but  they  are  invaluable  to  the  farmer,  as  no 
European  wood  can  stand  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the 
African  climate  as  well  as  these  woods.    Cape  waggons 
made  in  England  have  been  sometimes  imported,  but 
invariably  they  fall  to  pieces  after  going  through  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  Cape  summer. 
Workmen's        Tools. — If  an  emigrant  carpenter  has  a  good  set  of 
tools,  we  should  advise  him  to  take  them  with  him. 
Though  tools  may  be  purchased  in  the  colony  at  all  the 
leading  towns,  it  will  be  of  course  at  an  increased  price, 
and  if  he  should  find  himself  working  in  a  country 
district  the  emigrant  will  be  glad  to  be  in  possession  of 
well-tempered  instruments  purchased   at  an  Enghsh 
warehouse.    It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  use  _  to  a 
young  carpenter  about  to  emigrate  to  be  skilful  in  the 
■use  of  the  turning  lathe  both  for  wood  and  iron  :  the  im- 
portance of  this  can  hardly  be  exaggerated  in  &  country 
where  an  artificer  should  be  able  '  to  turn  his  hand  to 
any  thing,'  and  ready  to  cast  aside  the  strict  for- 
mahties  of  a  London  joiner's  shop,  in  which  he  has 
probably  been  for  years  employed  on  one  description 
of  work.   A  knowledge  of  waggon  makers'  and  agricul- 
tural implement  makers'  work  is  invaluable,  nay  almost 
indispensable  to  a  Cape  carpenter;  also  the  abiHty  to 
construct  simple  plain  articles  of  furniture  made  with 
the  native  woods,  and  a  knowledge  of  simple  machinery 
and  mill  work  generally,  as  in  the  country  mills  wooden 
spur-wheels  often  have  to  take  the  place  of  cast-iron 
ones. 

Mason  and  Bricklayer. 

Mason  and  These  trades,  although  considered  separate  and_  dis- 
Bricklayer.  ^-^pt      England,  are  in  the  Cape  frequently  combined, 

and  often  with  the  kindred  crafts  of  slater  and  plasterer. 

The  Cape  mason  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  handy  man,  able  to 
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pnt  his  hand  to  every  sort  of  work  in  which  stone,  hrick  CAPE  COLONT 

and  mortar  are  employed ;  but,  no  doubt,  when  the  great   ' 

projected  lines  of  railways  are  fairly  afloat,  the  separa- 
tion  between  these  trades  will  become  more  marked, 
especially  as,  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  retaining 
walls,  the  craft  of  a  mason  of  the  first  class,  not  a  mere 
jobbing  hand,  will  be  indispensable.  We  may  here  add 
a  few  words  as  to  the  building  materials  used  in  the 
Cape  Colony. 

^  Gh-anite  is  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  Granite, 
in  the  Paarl,  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Province, 
where  it  is  found  in  isolated  hills,  as  at  Table  Mountain, 
the  Paarl  Mountain,  Riebecks,  Castael,  &c.  It  is  of  rather 
a  coarse  and  intractable  nature,  with  large  crystals  of 
felspar  and  hornblendic  rock  and  little  mica.  The  high 
price  of  la,bour  has  prevented  it  being  much  worked, 
except  in  the  commonest  form  of  rubble  masonry.  Of 
course,  the  cost  of  working  all  granites  is  much  enhanced 
by  the  high  price  for  steeling  tools,  and  the  granite  itself 
IS  of  a  very  hard  nature,  and  a  good  deal  is  consumed 
for  paving,  &c.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town 

^a^it^s^ones.— The  building  mason  wiU  find  in  the  sand-  Sandstones 
stones  and  shales  his  staple  building  material  through- 
out the  colony.   Some  of  the  sandstones  are  soft,  beauti- 
tuUy  stratified,  and  turn  out  of  the  quarry  nearly  in  as 
shapely  a  form  as  if  they  had  been  sawn;  other  kinds 
are  hard,  quartzy  m  nature,  and  iiTcgular  in  form  •  these 
are  equivalent  to  our  Enghsh  old  red  sandstone,  or 
quartzite,  and  although  useful  for  rough  wallino-  are 
expensive  for  ornamental  purposes,  as  church  buildin- 
&c.,  where  ornamentation  in  terra  cotta  or  Portland 
cement  wiU  probably  be  found  the  most  economical  sub- 
stitute._    The  blue  splintery  shale  of  the  Fish  River 
valley  is  very  unsatisfactory  stone  to  work,  and  difficult 
to  bring  to  a  plam  surface.    Near  Bathurst,  on  the  East 
boast,  is  a  large  bed  of  soft  wliite  limestone,  but  it  yields 
few  stones  of  a  large  size.    The  blue  slate  rock  of 
lable  Valley  is  a  good  stone  for  general  building  purposes. 
HiXtensive  beds  of  very  good  flags  are  found  in  different 
localities,  a  very  excellent  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Kat 
River,  near  Ft  Beaufort.    The  finer  sandstones  of  this 
region  cut  well,  and  are  very  lasting.    But  the  general 
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CAPE  COLONY  cliaracter  of  Cape  stone  is  that,  however  fit  for  useful 
 —  purposes,  its  general  hardness  renders  it  unfit  for  orna- 
mental work.    Hence,  every  mason  emigrating  to  the 
Cape  should  be  able  to  build  as  well  as  to  work  hard 
stone.    Bricks,  of  coarse,  vary  locally,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil  used  for  them ;  if  it  contains  much 
saline  matter  the  bricks  speedily  decay  from  atmo- 
spheric influences.     But  abundance  of  excellent  brick 
earth,  free  from  salts,  may  be  found  in  nearly  every 
direction.  Owing  to  difficulties,  however,  in  the  burning 
of  bricks,  the  Boers  use  walls  of  pise,  or  rammed  clay, 
or  else  unburnt  bricks  of  considerable  thickness.  These 
houses  are  much  cooler  to  live  in,  with  their  massive 
thick  walls,  than  those  of  burnt  brick  of  ordinary  thick- 
ness would  be.    Fire-places  and  chimneys  are  seldom 
found  in  these  Boer  houses,  the  cooking  being  generally 
performed  in  a  detached  building.    In  towns,  however, 
all  modern  houses  are  built  with  fire-places. 
Thatching        In  addition  to  ordinary  building  operations,  a  know- 
ledge of  thatching  would  be  useful  to  a  Cape  mason ; 
also  he  should  pay  attention  to  the  construction  of  dams 
and  watercourses,  be  able  to  repair  flat  roofs,  tiling,  &c., 
&c.,  and  to  build  walls  in  concrete  or  pise ;  he  should 
also  be  always  ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  advice  of 
workmen  who  have  had  some  experience  of  the  colony. 
Lime.  Lime.— In  the  Cape  material  from  which  lime  is  ob- 
tained is  generally  a  tufaceous  stone,  occurring  m  heaps 
or  deposits  throughout  the  clay  plains,  or  else  large  beds 
of  shells  existing  in  the  Coast  regions  or  collected  on  the 
shore.    The  tufa  lime,  containing  both  clay  and  iron,  is  of 
an  hydraulic  nature ;  the  shell  lime  less  so.    No  native 
cements,  that  we  are  aware  of,  exist— all  used  coming 
(very  often  in  a  worthless  state)  from  Europe.  No 
beds  of  native  slate  exist  in  South  Africa  of  any  value 
for  roofing  purposes,  but  excellent  tiles  are  made  both 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  and  Port  Ehza- 
beth.    Owing  to  the  heavy  S.B.  gales,  the  roofs  of  the 
former  city  are  nearly  all  flat  in  construction,  and  if 
carefully  made,  which  too  often  is  not  the  case,  are  very 
well  adapted  for  the  climate.  .  . 

The  heat  of  the  summer  sun  renders  it  very  inju- 
dicious to  use  asphalte,  either  as  a  covering  to  roofs  or 
for  paving  purposes.     The  floors  in  the  Boers  houses 
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are  generally  formed  of  pulverised  ant-heaps  :  well  tern-  CAPE  COLONt 
pered  and  beaten  down,  they  form  a  hard  and  service- 
able  floor,  resembling  cement. 

Smith,  Plumber,  Painter,  &c. 

Again  we  have  a  tendency  in  the  Cape  to  amalga-  Smith, 
mate  three  or  four  trades  that  in  Europe  would  be  pl'"'"''?'' 
separate  and  distinct. 

The  plain  blacksmith,  pure  and  unadorned,  is  in  great 
request  in  the  Cape,  as  a  repairer  of  the  iron  work  of 
waggons,  ploughs,  &c.,  as  well  as  a  shoer  of  horses  ; 
but  the  man  of  all  others  most  prized  in  a  Cape  . 
village  is  that  gifted  man,  but  rarely  met  with,  endowed 
by  nature  with  a  certain  mechanical  genius,  who  can 
repair  a  French  timepiece,  an  American  clock,  or  a 
gun  with  equal  facility,  solder  a  broken  piece  of 
jewellery,  doctor  up  a  decrepit  umbrella,  solder  a  joint 
iu  a  water  pipe  or  a  hole  in  a  tin  kettle,  or  turn  an 
odd  chessman  if  you  happen  to  lose  one  of  your  set. 
Such  a  man,  if  he  has  a  good  lathe  and  a  few  modem 
tools,  with  a  stock  of  good  behaviour,  steadiness,  and 
ingenuity,  is  sure  in  a  few  years  to  make  his  fortune. 

Some  years  ago  a  man  of  this  description  purchased  Example  of 
his  discharge  from  the  regiment  of  Royal  Engineers  on  successftd 
the  frontier ;  he  was  an  artificer  of  singular  ingenuity 
and  contrivance,  and  worked  well  in  every  description 
of  metal,  although  his  original  trade  was  that  of  a 
plumber.  He  had  a  good  lathe,  constructed  by  himself, 
which  was  his  sole  capital.  He  settled  down  in  a  fron- 
tier colonial  town,  where  a  workman  of  his  description 
was  much  wanted,  and  we  were  pleased  and  surprised 
to  hear  of  his  retirement  and  return  to  his  native  country, 
Scotland,  a  few  months  ago  with  a  sum  of  money  suf' 
ficient  to  ensure  him  a  handsome  competency  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 

This  man,  if  he  had  remained  in  England,  would 
probably  have  passed  the  remaining  years  of  his  life 
as  a  travelling  tinker,  umbrella  mender,  a  knife  grinder, 
and  possibly  have  ended  his  days  in  a  workhouse. 
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BASUTOLAND  This  territory,  whicli  adjoins  the  Free  State,  on  the 
north  of  the  Orange  River,  which  had  long  been  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  great  Chief  Moshesh,  was  pro- 
claimed British  territory,  with  consent  of  its  people,  on 
March  12,  1868,  by  Sir  PhiHp  Wodehouse,  and  was 
annexed  to  the  colony  by  the  Act  No.  12  of  1871.  The 
country  annexed  is  bounded  as  follows : — 
Bonnda-  From  the  junction  of  the  Cornet  Spruit  with  the 

riee.  Orange  Eiver,  along  the  centre  of  the  former  to  the 

point  nearest  to  Olifants  Been  ;  from  that  point  by  OK- 
fants  Been  to  the  southern  point  of  Langeberg,  along  the 
top  of  Langeberg,  to  its  north-western  extremity;  from 
thence  to  the  eastempoint  of  Janunerberg ;  along  the  point 
of  Jammerberg,  to  its  north-western  extremity ;  from 
thence  by  a  prolongation  of  the  same  to  the  Caledon 
River ;  along  the  centre  of  the  Caledon  River  to  its 
junction  with  the  Klein  Caledon ;  along  the  centre  of 
the  Klein  Caledon,  to  the  heads  of  the  Orange  River, 
at  the  Mont  aux  Sources ;  thence  westward  along  the 
Drakensberg,  between  the  watersheds  of  the  Orange 
River  and  St.  John's  River,  to  the  source  of  the  Tees  ; 
down  the  centre  of  the  latter  river  to  its  junction  with 
the  Orange  River,  and  down  the  centre  _  of  the  latter 
river  to  its  junction  with  the  Cornet  Spruit. 
Products  The  country  measures  about  150  miles  long  by  50 

and  trade,    j^iles  wide,  and  contains  about  7,000  square  miles.  Its 
population  has  been  estimated  by  good  authorities  at 
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about  75,000  souls.    The  revenue,  derivable  from  hut- 
tax,  licences,  fines,  fees,  &c.,  amounts  to  about  13,000Z. 
The  principal  productions  are  wool,  wheat,  mealies,  and 
Kaffir  corn.    A  very  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
three  latter  articles  with  the  diamond-fields,  the  Free 
State,  and  the  districts  of  Colesberg  and  Hope  Town. 
The  country  is  well  watered ;  its  principal  rivers  bein? 
the  Orange,  Caledon,  Cornet  Spruit,  Klein  Caledon, 
I'utiatsana,  Tlotse,  and  Sengunyana.    The  chief  moun- 
tains  are  the  Drakensberg,  Maluti,  Qeme,  Masiti,  Berea, 
IsiJcwane,  Leribe,  and  Langeberg.    Several  indications 
ot  coal,  and  also  of  iron  and  copper  ore,  have  been  dis- 
covered.   The  chmate  is  cool  and  temperate  in  summer,  nu^,,, 
with  abundant  rains ;  and  dry  and  bracing  in  winte?  ' 
when  snow  occasionaUy  falls.    There  is  but  little  wood 
tound  m  the  country,  though  grass  is  plentiful.  The 
mountam  scenery  is  very  picturesque,  several  spots 
bemg  of  great  beauty.  The  average  height  of  the  plains 
above  the  sea  level  is  about  5,000  feet.    The  Drakens- 
berg and  Maluti  mountains  average  here  about  9  000 
or  7,0007eet'^       ^""^  mountains  about  6,000 

The  distance  from  Maseru  to  the  diamond-fields  is  r.;=f 
Se'e  StaS  wVo       "^^-n,  the  capitafof  th  SSSX 
\    .  o  kI^'  ^  m"""^     "^^^^ ;  fro^  Pietermaritzburff  Natal  '^"''^ 
about  350  miles  ;  from  King  WiUiam's  Town  about  S?0 
miles;  and  from  Port  Elizaleth,  about  500  ^es  The 
2ZVoZl '^^^an? 
NoHk''''^  ^""'^  established  direct  to  Aliwal 

A^en^J^'I^^i^^Tf  Governor's  Report  of 

Agent  at  Maseru,  dated  January  81, 1874,  which  appears  Governor's 

t^  handS?'  j^^^eome 

of  seS' W  T'^^/  ii^^d  under  a  kind  Political 

01  semi-protectorate  on  the  part  of  tho  "Rn-fi-ol. 

men*  from  1848  to  1864  (fa'erruptd  o.ly"bftt'^bS; 
of  Viervoet  and  Berea  in  1852)  were  /t  tL  X  I 
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PASUTOLRND  between  them  and  the  infant  Free  State— and  the  qnes- 

-  ^-Q^  of  boundary  became  the  foundation  of  an  endless 

series  of  disputes.    The  Basutos,  who  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  with  the  Free  State  had  been  but 
poorly  provided  with  guns  and  ammunition,  had  long 
ceased  to  attempt  meeting  the  Boers  in  the  open  held, 
and  acted  on  the  defensive,  ecsconcmg  themselves  m 
fortified  caves,  very  few  of  which  were  ever  taken  About 
the  end  of  1867  'Makwai's'  mountain  was  attacked 
and  taken,  the  Basutos  escaping  by  night.    Soon  after 
Tandties  Berg,  the  stronghold  of  the  notorious  Pushuli, 
was  carried,  Ind  that  chief  (with  a  large  number  of  his 

men)  was  killed.  ^  ^. , 

in  February,  1868,  the  large  mountain  Quami 
whither  'Letsie '  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  people 
had  fled  for  refage  with  their  stock,  was  taken  with  very 
little  resistance,  an  immense  booty  in  cattle  becoming 
the  prey  of  th^  victors.    'Thaba  Bosigo'  would  have 
been^the  next  point  attacked,  and  would  -evitably  have 
fallen,  in  the  demorahsed  and  disheartened  state  ot  the 
Basutos  ;  but,  whilst  the  Boers  hesitated  to  invest  it,  Sir 
Philip  Wodehouse  interfered,  yieldmg  at  length  to  the 
uro-ent  entreaties  of  Moshesh,  and  in  consideration  of 
certain  obhgations  under  which  the  Gove^mentk^^^^^^ 
that  chief  personally.    On  March  12  186Mhe  Bas^^os 
were  proclaimed  British  subjects,  and  Sir  Walter  Ourrie, 

t^he  F.  A.  M.  Police,       ^ d  t  t'hftS^^^^^ 
camp  at  Korokoro,  within  the  limits  ^^^^^  b^  ^^f.^^^^^^^^ 

i:fd  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  people  at  Korokoro, 
when  pe"  wfs  proclaimed,  and  the  -bst^X^  BLutos 
S  regdations  was  published,  by  which  th^  Basut 
were  henceforth  to  be  governed.  Mr.  J  .^^^  ^^^^^ 
wnc»  Ipft  with  a  strong  detachment  ot  police,  as  tue 
•     Sgh  CoWssioner's  Agent  to  admimster  the  govern- 

Th«  state  of  the  Basutos  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
was'^itXlorible..    Weakened  by  defecf ^^^^^^^^ 
sertionon  every  side,  and  by  ^J^^^^^  ^/^^^^^^^^^^^ 
killed  during  the  war,  redaced  from  consideraoie 
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and  ease  to  complete  poverty  and  destitution,  and  sniffer-  BASUTOLAND 
ing  from  famine,  they  had  no  longer  any  force  to  oppose 
to  their  enemies.  Their  stock  had  been  mostly  captured 
or  slaughtered,  their  ploughs  and  waggons,  houses, 
clothes,  money,  and  movable  property  captured  or  de- 
stroyed, while  the  people  were  so  depressed  and  inter- 
mingled that  all  organisation  was  lost.  Disheartened  by 
constant  defeat  and  cowardice,  they  had  lost  confidence 
in,  and  were  utterly  disgusted  with,  their  chiefs — refus- 
ing in  many  cases  to  obey  or  even  acknowledge  them. 
The  mutual  feuds  and  jealousies  between  one  chief  and 
another  had  been  intensely  embittered  during  the  war, 
and  all  feeling  of  cohesion  seemed  lost.  Owing  to  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  people,  and  to  the  general 
scarcity  of  food,  as  well  as  to  the  unwholesome  state  of 
the  caves  in  which  they  lived,  typhoid  fevers  had  broken 
out  everywhere,  carrying  off  their  victims  by  the  hundred. 
At  one  time  nearly  one-half  of  the  tribe  was  laid  up  with 
fever,  and  this  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
general  depression  and  discouragement.  The  Basutos 
were,  so  to  speak,  at  the  last  gasp,  and  must  infallibly 
have  succumbed  and  been  broken  up  as  a  tribe  had  the 
British  Government  not  stepped  in- and  saved  them.  At 
the  peace  the  country  occupied  by  them  was  reduced  to 
about  one-half  of  its  original  extent,  whilst  the  tribes 
under  '  Mopeli,'  '  Makwai,'  'Lebenya,'  and  '  Monyake,' 
together  with  the  Zulu  settlers  from  Natal,  forming  an 
aggregate  of  not  less  than  15,000  souls,  had  left  the 
country.  The  remnant  were  crushed  and  humbled.  Their 
aspect  was  most  pitiable.  Clothed  in  ragged  skins — 
many  of  them  nearly  naked,  black,  and  emaciated — they 
seemed  the  last  of  human  beings.  Had  it  been  possible 
at  that  time  to  have  at  once  organised  the  government, 
much  might  have  been  done  which  it  will  now  take  years 
to  accomplish.  The  power  and  prestige  of  the  chiefs 
were  broken,  their  authority  gone,  and  the  Basutos  fully 
expecting  and  prepared  to  submit  to  the  abolition  of 
several  of  those  customs  which  are  now,  and  will  prove 
hereafter,  the  greatest  barriers  to  civilisation  and  pro- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  the  generous  and  liberal 
policy  of  tbe  Government,  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  Basutos  owe  to  it,  will  always  form  a  powerful 
ground  of  appeal  to  their  feelings,  and  perhaps  after  all 
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BASUTOLAND  form  the  strongest  claim  which  could  be  urged  upon 
them  in  favour  of  submission  and  obedience. 

During  Mr.  Bowker's  tenure  of  office  as  High  Com- 
missioner's Agent,  he  did  little  towards  introducing  the 
new  form  of  government,  his  time  being  chiefly  occupied 
in  pacifying  the  country,  re- distributing  the  inhabitants, 
and  guarding  against  the  possibility  of  any  outbreak  by 
which  the  newly-concluded  peace  with  the  Free  State 
might  have  been  endangered. 

The  delay  which  took  place  in  the  ratification  of  the 
Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  and  in  the  formal  recogni- 
tion of  the  Basutos  as  British  subjects,  tended  to  unsettle 
the  native  mind,  and  to  diminish  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Bowker  left  Basutoland  in  1870,  whilst  as  yet 
only  one  magistrate  had  taken  up  his  appointment,  who, 
aided  by  the  deputy  to  the  High  Commissioner's  Agent, 
could  do  little  more  than  commence  the  first  collection 
of  the  hut-tax  in  1870. 

The  judicial  functions  of  government  had  not  yet 
been  in  motion,  owing  to  the  want  of  the  requisite 
machinery ;  and  as  this  state  of  things  continued  for 
more  than  two  years,  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  had 
to  get  settled  for  the  most  part  as  best  they  could.  It 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  under  these  circumstances, 
that  the  natives  should  have  had  recourse  to  their  own 
chiefs,  whose  power  and  prestige  had  been  considerably 
broken  during  the  war,  but  who  began  now  to  recover 
their  authority  with  rapid  strides.  The  new  laws  and 
regulations  promulgated  by  Sir  Philip  "Wodehouse  had, 
it  is  true,  been  circulated  amongst  the  people,  and 
solemnly  accepted  at  general  meetings  of  the  tribe ;  but 
as  there  had  been  no  magistrates  to  give  eff"ect  to  them, 
they  had,  to  a  great  extent,  remained  a  dead  letter  ;  ^nd 
comparatively  little  had  been  done  towards  making 
British  rule  a  reality  instead  of  a  name.  Sucb,  in  a  few 
words,  was  the  state  of  the  country  when  I  took  up  my 
appointment  in  June,  1871. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  four  magistrates  having  entered 
office,  the  real  work  of  governing  the  Basutos  com- 
menced. The  first  step  was  to  collect  the  hut-tax,  which 
had  been  only  partially  paid  the  preceding  year,  and 
chiefly  in  grain  and  stock.    The  courts  were  also  opened 
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for  judicial  business.  At  first  very  few  Basutos  brouglit  BASUTOLAHP 
their  cases  before  the  magistrates,  most  of  them  being  " 
deterred  by  fear  of  the  chiefs,  who  did  all  in  their  power, 
short  of  open  opposition,  to  prevent  them.  Strong  pre- 
judices also  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
the  magistrates,  and  these  were  fostered  by  the  chiefs, 
who  foresaw  the  loss  of  their  power.  The  people  were 
taught  to  believe  that  the  magistrates  had  come  to  sub- 
vert all  their  cherished  laws  and  customs.  They  were 
told  that  although  the  white  man  might  be  clever  enough 
in  many  ways,  he  could  never  understand  and  grasp  the 
merits  of  a  native  case  as  these  chiefs  could. 

Gradually,  however,  by  dint  of  perseverance  and 
firmness,  and  by  a  judicious  admixture  of  forbearance 
and  severity,  the  magistrates  succeeded  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  common  people.  These  began  to  find 
out  that  the  Government  was  their  true  friend  and  pro- 
tector against  the  arbitrary  and  unjust  acts  of  their  chiefs. 
Every  case  which  was  decided  by  the  magistrates  was 
canvassed,  and  increased  the  prestige  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Prejudices  began  to  disappear,  and  many  people 
openly  supported  the  Government;  those  who  did  so 
prominently  being  jeered  at  by  the  chiefs  as  '  rebels  and 
turncoats.'  Much  advantage  also  resulted  from  the  em- 
ployment by  Government  of  some  of  the  most  active 
and  intelligent  of  the  sons  of  Moshesh,  and  from  the 
formation  of  a  native  police  force. 

A  new  danger  now  arose,  but  happily,  as  it  turned 
out,  too  late  to  stay  the  growth  of  Government  influence. 
The  chiefs  finding  their  power  was  leaving  them,  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  tried  to  organise  a  reactionary 
movement.  Outwardly,  this  reaction  manifested  itself 
by  the  simultaneous  rush  of  a  great  many  Basutos,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  chiefs,  to  the  Diamond-fields,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  arms  and  ammunition.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  this  reaction  would  have, 
resulted  in  open  resistance  or  not;  happily,  before  it* 
could  gather  strength,  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Natal 
rebellion,  and  its  crushing  out  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Basutos,  convinced  them  of  the  futility  of  resistance.  A 
lesson  not  less  severe  than  salutary  was  thus  taught 
them,  which  will  have  a  most  beneficial  efl'ect  in  the 
future,  by  showing  that  the  orders  of  Government  must 
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BASUTOLAND  be  obeyed,  tbat  no  physical  difficulties  will  be  sufficient 
to  deter  it  from  punishing  the  rebels,  and  that  the  punish- 
ment of  such  offenders  is  swift  and  sure.  Thus  the 
disaffected  will  receive  a  warning,  and  the  loyal  will  be 
confirmed  in  their  feelings  of  respect  for  British  authority. 

This  event  has  done  more  to  place  the  Government 
in  a  firm  and  commanding  position  than  years  of  careful 
administration. 

At  the  present  moment  a  thorough  confidence  in  the 
Government  and  its  administration  of  the  laws  seems  to 
prevail  everywhere.  As  a  mark  of  this,  I  may  adduce 
the  fact  that  the  paramount  chief,  Letsie,  was  without 
difficulty  induced  to  apprehend  his  own  nephew,  a  young 
chief  named  Sekake,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime 
of  murder,  but  was  subsequently  convicted  of  culpable 
homicide,  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour. 

The  chief  Masupha  has  also  relieved  us  of  a  diffi- 
culty by  consenting  to  move  into  the  Berea  district  as 
directed. 

The  revenue  is  collected  without  difficulty  ;  crmie, 
especially  stock- stealing,  is  rare ;  and  both  chiefs  and 
people  submit  gladly  to  the  laws.  From  returns  which 
have  been  sent  in  to  me  by  the  different  magistrates,  I 
find  that  during  the  year  1873  only  five  cases  of  steal- 
ing  were  reported  from  the  Free  State,  and  in  most  of 
these  cases  the  stolen  property  was  recovered  before  the 
thefts  were  reported  by  the  owners.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered  that  the  boundary  line  common  to  the  Free  State 
and  Basutoland  extends  from  the  Orange  River  to  the 
sources  of  the  Caledon,  a  distance  of  at  least  180  miles, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Basutos  have  no  longer  any 
right  to  be  called  '  a  nation  of  thieves,'  which  was  the 
title  given  them  by  the  Free  State  a  few  years  ago. 

Materially  as  well  as  politically  there  has  been  pro- 
gress. "Where  only  half-a-dozen  small  shops  once  existed, 
some 'fifty  respectable  trading  stations  have  now  sprung 
up  the  buildings  erected  at  which  give  a  different  aspect 
to  the  country.  Hundreds  of  waggons  enter  Basuto- 
land, and  traverse  it  in  every  direction,  collecting  and 
exporting  the  grain  of  the  country  to  the  Free  State 
and  the  Diamond-fields.    The  production  of  grain  has 
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greatly  increased,  the  plough  having  very  generally  BASUTOLAHD 
superseded  the  Kaffir  pick.  Flocks  and  herds,  which  had 
disappeared  from  the  country  during  the  war,  now  dot 
the  face  of  the  landscape  in  every  direction.  Stone 
cottages  are  beginning  to  supplant  the  rude  native  '  hut,' 
and  the  Basutos  present  the  general  appearance  of  a 
thriving  and  well-ordered  people. 

The  discovery  of  the  Diamond-fields  has  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  country ;  money  has  come  into  general 
use,  and  commerce  has  been  much  facilitated  and  in- 
creased thereby. 

Commerce  and  Agriculture. — The  trade  of  this  ter-  Commerce 
ritory,  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of  the  Diamond- 
fields,  has  been  very  largely  developed  during  the  past 
year.  In  1872  there  were  thirty  fixed  trading  stations 
in  the  country,  a  number  which,  during  the  past  year, 
has  increased  to  fifty.  Merchandise  to  the  value  of 
about  150,000L  has  been  imported  into  the  country 
during  the  same  period.  The  exports  have  been  about 
2,000  bales  of  wool,  and  upwards  of  100,000  muids  of 
grain  (wheat,  mealies,  and  Kaffir  corn),  also  a  consider- 
able number  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  articles  which 
the  Basutos  obtain  from  the  traders  are  almost  entirely 
either  of  British  or  foreign  manufacture,  and  conse- 
quently the  colonial  revenue  must  benefit  very  consider- 
ably by  the  Basuto  trade.  The  revenue  collected  in  1873 
has  exceeded  that  collected  in  1872  by  2,953Z.,  as  will 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  statement  of  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  last  year,  hereunto  annexed. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  yield  of  grain  this  season  will 
not  equal  that  of  the  previous  one,  as  the  crops  have 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  want  of  rain.  Nevertheless, 
larger  areas  of  land  are  brought  under  cultivation  each 
year,  and  consequently  the  demand  for  ploughs  con- 
tinues unabated,  and  the  production  of  grain  is  annually 
increasing.  Last  year  the  number  of  ploughs  purchased 
by  the  Basutos  from  the  traders  in  Basutoland  was  six 
hundred ;  this  has  been  carefully  ascertained  from  actual 
returns  furnished  by  the  traders  themselves. 

Social  Affairs. — I  am  sorry  to  say  that  . I  have  not  Social 
been  able  to  discover  much  improvement  under  this  affairs, 
head  during  the  past  year,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
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BASUTOHHD  of  native  Christians  living  under  tlie  good  influences  of 
missionary  guidance  and  instruction.  Polygamy,  cattle 
marriages,  circumcision,  &c.,  are  still  carried  out  by  the 
heathen  in  all  the  plenitude  of  their  dark  superstitious 
and  savage  ceremonies.  The  only  improvement  notice- 
able (and  it  is  not  a  small  one)  is  the  fact  that  they  have 
given  up  stock-stealing ;  that  there  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing desire  to  be  the  happy  possessor  of  a  bullock- 
waggon  ;  that  there  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  native  houses  and  huts,  and  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  number  of  those  who  are  taking  to 
wearing  European  clothes. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  here  that  letter- 
writing  is  beginning  to  form  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
social  life  in  Basutoland,  and  that  the  activity  of  private 
and  business  correspondence  has  been  much  developed 
by  the  estabhshment  of  regular  weekly  posts  through- 
out the  country.  Since  the  beginning  of  1872,  the 
weight  of  the  mails  (both  incoming  and  outgoing)  has 
more  than  doubled,  and  the  natives  are  beginning  to 
avail  themselves  already  to  a  noticeable  degree  of  the 
facilities  of  inter- communication  thus  afforded  to  those 
of  them  (and  they  are  many)  who  have  acquired  the  art 
of  writing.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  postage  stamps 
has  advanced  from  35L  in  1872,  to  70Z.  in  1873,  an  in- 
crease which  is  of  course  chiefly  attributable  to  the 
development  of  trade,  though  the  natives  have  also,  to  a 
small  extent,  contributed  thereto  by  direct  purchases. 

Religion.  Religiok. — The  progress  of  religion  amongst  the 

Basutos,  and  its  influence  upon  their  Hfe  and  conduct, 
continue  to  manifest  themselves ;  directly,  of  coui'se, 
in  the  case  of  those  who  come  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  missionaries,  and  indirectly,  to  a  certain 
extent,  even  amongst  the  great  masses  of  the  heathen 
population  at  large.  The  work  of  forty  years  has  not 
left  *  The  Missionaries  of  Moshesh'  without  valuable 
testimonials  which  consist,  not  in  elaborate  reports  to 
societies  at  home,  but  in  the  religious  life  and  Christian 
condact  of  thousands  of  natives  who  would  otherwise 
be  enveloped  to-day  in  all  the  darkness  of  their  primi- 
tive heathenism.  This  work  has  of  course  been  a  gradual 
and  arduous  one ;  and  to  some  it  might,  at  first  sight, 
appear  that  the  results,  numerically  considered,  ar© 
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trifling  as  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  population  BASUTOLAND 
amongst  whom  the  trial  has  been  made.    Such  matters, 
however,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  mere  standard  of 
numbers  only,  though  the  subjoined  statistics  are,  in  my 
opinion,  decidedly  encouraging  even  in  that  point  of 
view.    The  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the  field  of  reli- 
gious teaching  is  of  more  moment  than  the  quantity ;  and 
m  this  respect  no  missionaries  could  have  been  more 
conscientious   and   successful  than  those  who  have 
charged  themselves  with  the  duty  of  evangelising  the 
Basutos.    To  this  fact  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  superior  intelligence,  spirit  of  inquiry, 
desire  for  improvement,  and  appreciation  of  good  govern- 
ment which  prevails  amongst  this  people  more  than 
amongst  any  other  South  African  tribe,  excepting  perhaps 
the  Fingoes.    And  so  deeply  has  the  leaven  of  Chris- 
tianity penetrated  amongst  the  Basutos  that,  at  least  in 
some  of  its  outward  observances,  it  affects  even  the  raw 
heathen  population  to  such  an  extent  that  none  of  them 
are  to  be  found  working  in  their  gardens,  or  travelling 
the  roads,  on  the  Sabbath,  day — a  remarkable  circum- 
stance, unparalleled  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  amongst 
the  heathen  in  any  other  tribe  under  British  rule.  The 
usefulness,  therefore,  and  success  of  the  missionaries  in 
Basutoland,  in  their  special  department  of  labour,  cannot 
well  be  exaggerated ;  and  I  regard  them  as  an  emineub 
source  of  benefit  to  the  Basutos,  as  well  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment, in  this  territory:  to  the  Basutos,  by  elevating 
the  tone  of  their  moral  character,  and  awakening  in 
them  a  reahsation  of  spiritual  life  ;  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment, by  laying  amongst  the  people  those  foundations 
of  honesty,  mdustry,  and  right  judgment,  without  which 
the  structure  of  political  and  social  life  would  be  merely 
an  edifice  erected  upon  the  sand.  I  sincerely  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  mission  work  in  this  territory  may  in 
future  contmue  to  meet  with  the  same  prosperity  which 
it  has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 

The  following  statistics  are  in  close  approximation  to 
truth  for  the  year  1873.  It  is  not  possible  to  furnish 
more  exact  information  at  the  present  moment  as  the 
final  returns  for  1873  will  not  be  completed  by  the  mis 
sionaries  until  the  meeting  of  their  annual  conference  in 
the  montli  of  April  next : — 
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BASUTOLAND  Eeligious  Staiislica  (approximaie)  for  1873. 


Church  members   2,300 

Candidates  for  baptism   1,290 

Children  in  the  schools   1,983 

Adults  baptized  during  the  year     .       .       .  2;')0 

Children  ditto   180 

Marriages  celebrated  during  the  year     .       .  98 

Principal  stations   10 

Out-stations  .   45 

European  Missionaries  .       .       .       .       •  15 

Native  Catechists  and  Schoolmasters      .       .  65 

Collections   600Z. 


Rducation.        Eddcation. — ^From  what  lias  just  been  said  about  tbe 
state  of  religious  matters  in  this  territory,  and  the  -wide- 
spread  good  which  is  being  wrought  thereby  upon  the 
Basuto  tribe,  it  will  easily  be  inferred  that  education, 
the  handmaid  of  religion,  occupies  a  prominent  position 
in  the  system  adopted  by  the  missionaries.    Very  fair 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  department  also  during 
the  last  year.  The  missionaries,  themselves  ed.ucated  men, 
appreciate  the  value  of  education  as  an  antidote  to  the 
darkness  of  heathenism  and  superstition,  and  make  it  a 
regular  practice  to  devote  several  hours  a  day  to  the 
instruction  both  of  young  and  old  in  such  elements  of 
knowledge  as  are  suitable  to  their  respective  ages  and 
circumstances.    Besides  the  general  process  of  instruc- 
tion carried  on  in  primary  and  infant  schools  at  all  the 
stations  and  outstations  in  the  country,  and  which  are 
regularly  attended  by  nearly  2,000  children,  there  are 
also  two  important  training  institutions,  established  at 
Morija  and  Thaba  Bosigo,  one  for  boys  and  the  other  for 
girls,  which  occupy  the  best  attention  of  some  of  the 
most  able  and  experienced  of  the  missionaries,  and  are 
meeting  with  deserved  success  and  appreciation  at  the 
hands  of  the  people.    In  these  training  schools  the 
standard  of  education  attained  is  the  highest  to  which 
the  Basutos  have  as  yet  been  introduced ;  and  while  the 
physical  and  material  improvement  of  the  pupils  is 
ensured  by  the  residentiary  system,  under  which  they 
acquire  habits  of  neatness,  order,  and  cleanliness,  their 
mental  and  moral  condition  is  proportionately  elevated 
and   developed  by  constant   contact   with  European 
teachers,  by  a  superior  course  of  studies,  and  by  a  com- 
plete withdrawal,  during  the  most  critical  period  ot 
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youtlifnl  life,  from  the  evil  associations  and  debasing  in-  BASUTOLAND 
fluences  of  heathenism. 

The  training  school  for  girls  at  Thaba  Bosigo  seems 
to  me  a  most  important  and  interesting  institution,  for 
amongst  the  Basutos,  as  amongst  other  native  tribes, 
the  position  of  women  is  a  very  low  one  ;  and  if  a  better 
social  status,  and  proper  feelings  of  self-respect  are  ever 
to  be  attained  by  them,  it  can  only  be  by  the  combined 
action  of  religious  and  educational  training,  brought  to 
bear  first  directly  upon  the  women  themselves  while 
still  young,  in  some  such  schools  as  the  one  I  am  now 
writing  about ;  and,  secondly,  indirectly,  though  not  less 
powerfully,  upon  the  male  portion  of  the  tribe,  through 
the  influence  of  these  women  in  after   life  moving 
amongst  them  in  their  various  spheres  as  wives  and 
mothers.    It  is  with  no  little  satisfaction  that  I  find 
these  schools  at  Thaba  Bosigo  and  at  Morija  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition,  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Basutos,  as 
shown  by  the  increasing  number  of  pupils,  in  conse- 
quence  of  which  application  has  recently  been  made  to 
Government  for  an  extension  of  the  annual  grants  in 
aid.    After  having  directed  a  good  deal  of  my  attention 
to  these  training  schools,  I  am  strongly  convinced  of 
their  utility  and  success,  as  well  as  of  the  efficiency  and 
ability  with  which  they  are  conducted.    In  September 
last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  annual  examina- 
tion of  the  Morija  school,  where  the  neat  personal 
appearance,  ready  intelHgence,  and  general  progress  of 
the  boys  in  all  branches  of  their  studies,  pleased  me 
much,  and  went  far  to  confirm  in  my  mind  the  opinions 
I  have  above  expressed  as  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  such 
institutions.    I  regret  that  the  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness at  the  time  prevented  my  being  able  to  attend  the 
last  annual  examination  of  the  Girls'  Training  School  at 
Thaba  Bosigo,  which  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
interesting   schools  in  the   country.     Before  closing 
these  remarks,  I  may  observe  that,  recognizing  the  im. 
portance  of  facilitating  to  the  utmost  the  education  of 
the  natives  as  the  best  means  of  making  them  honest, 
peaceful,  and  industrious,  the  Government  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  inauguration  of  a  scheme  for  the  establisli- 
ment  of  undenominational  schools  in  Basutoland,  which 
will  be  extremely  useful  in  supplementing  the  work  of 
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BASUTOLAMD  the  missionaries,  and  providing  a  cheap  and  sound  edu- 
cation for  those  who,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  may  be 
either  unable  or  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  mission  schools. 

In  conclusion,  under  this  head  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
uninteresting  to  observe  the  following  facts,  collected 
from  statistics  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves: — 


(A.) 


No.  of  Children  at 
School. 

No.  present  at 
Examination. 

No.  who  can  read 
English. 

No.  who  can  read 
Sesuto. 

No.  who  write  on 
Paper. 

No.  who  write  on 
Slate. 

No.  who  work  Simple 
Rules. 

No.  in  Mental 
Arithmetic. 

Jd 
a. 

<3 

u 

(u) 
o 
a 

.3 

d 
•a 

No.  in  Bible  History. 

No.  in  Recitation. 

1983 

1631 

142 

769 

191 

241 

287 

506 

637 

1243 

1218 

(B.) 

No.  of  books  printed  in  the  Sesuto  language,  purchased  by 
natives  during  tlie  year  1873: — 525  New  Testaments,  12  Hymn 
Books;  84  'Line  upon  Line;'  820  Spelling  Books;  135  Book  of 
Genesis;  159  Book  of  Isaiah;  405  1st  and  2nd  Samuel;  367  Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

Fiunncial  FINANCIAL  Affaies. — But  few  words  need  be  added 
^  under  this  head.    A  statement  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 

penditure in  Basutoland  for  the  year  ended  Dec. 
31,  1873,  is  attached  to  this  report,  which  will  speak 
for  itself,  and  show  the  rapid  development  of  the  public 
income  in  this  territory  since  the  year  1872,  the  total 
receipts  in  1872  having  been  9,853L,  whilst  in  1873 
they  amounted  to  12,806/.,  showing  (as  before  re- 
marked) an  increase  of  2,963/.  On  the  other  hand  the 
total  expenditure  in  1872  was  6,667Z.,  whilst  that  in 
1873  was  6,278Z.,  showing  a  reduction  of  289/.  The 
balance  on  hand  on  January  1,  1874,  to  credit  of 
the  Basutoland  Revenue  Account,  was  14,955/.  The 
revenue,  which  on  my  arrival  in  the  country  three  years 
ago  scarcely  amounted  to  5,000/.  a-year,  has  since  then, 
by  the  assiduous  exertions  of  the  sub-collectors,  been 
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brought  up  to  the  not  inconsiderable  sum  of  12,0002.  a-year  BASUTOLAHD 

(of  which  10,000Z.  is  hut-tax) ;  and  below  this  amount   

it  is  not  likely — unless  some  totally  exceptional  circum- 
stances arise,  such  as  war  or  famine — ever  to  fall  again. 

In  conclusion,  it  remains  only  to  add  that  outward 
events  have  had  comparatively  little  influence  upon  the 
current  of  Basutoland  afiairs.  The  annexation  of  this 
territory  to  the  colony  in  1871  passed  ahnost  unnoticed  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sitting  of  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  at  Maseru  in  1872  awakened  considerable 
interest.  The  Langahbalele  affair  is  perhaps  the  only 
recent  event  which  history  will  chronicle  in  Basutoland. 
The  progress  of  events  has  been  of  that  slow  and 
gradual  character  which,  though  scarcely  attracting 
attention  at  the  time,  and  unattended  by  incident,  yet 
effects  those  remarkable  changes  which,  in  their  final 
completion,  astonish  the  observer.  Ten  years  of  similar 
progress  will  cause  such  an  alteration  that  those  who 
formerly  knew  Basutoland  will  fail  to  recognize  it  again. 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  f 
have  received  every  assistance  and  support  from  the 
magistrates  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  able  manner  in  which 
they  have  performed  their  duties,  and  the  satisfaction 
they  have  given  the  people  over  whom  they  are  placed 
1  may  mention  that  I  have  only  had  two  cases  of  appeal 
brought  before  me  as  chief  magistrate.  I  have  also 
much  pleasure  in  mentioning  the  names  of  'George,' 
Tsekelo,  and  '  Sofonia  Moshesh,'  who  are  staunch  sup- 
porters  of  the  British  Government,  and  continue  to 
give  satisfaction  m  the  discharge  of  their  respective 

Charles  D.  Griffith. 

THE  TKANSKEIAN  DISTRICTS. 

The  Transkeian  Districts  comprise  the  whole  of  the  General 
territory  extending  from  the  Great  Kei  and  its  tributary  descriptiou. 
the  Indwe  to  the  western  boundary  of  Natal  Until 
recently  they  have  been  known  under  the  name  of 
Kathrland  Proper,  a  geographical  expression  used  to 
distinguish  the  region  from  British  Kaff^raria  and  the 
iocahties  withm  the  Cape  Colony  occupied  by  Kaffirs 
At  no  time  has  this  territory  been  politically  one  and 
undivided,  various  native  tribes  under  their  respective 
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TRAISXEIAN  cliiefs  having  parcelled  it  among  tliemselves  from  the 
DISTRICTS  earliest  known  period,  while  within  the  last  ten  years 
portions  of  it  have  been  given  out  to  Fingoes,  Basatos, 
and  Griquas.  Lying  between  the  Cape  and  Natal,  it 
has  long  been  subject  to  British  influence,  and  in  1875 
several  of  its  more  important  parts  were  annexed  to  the 
Cape  Colony  by  a  resolution  of  the  local  Legislature. 
This  being  the  case  the  term  Kaffirland  Proper  is  unsuit- 
able and  should  give  way  to  a  designation  more  in 
accordance  with  facts.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  whole  of  this  territory  will  be  included  in  either  the 
Cape  or  Natal,  and  its  various  portions  will  be  known 
as  so  many  divisions  of  one  or  other  of  those  colonies. 
Area  and  The  area  of  the  Transkeian  Districts  taken  together 

shape.  is  about  16,000  square  miles,  being  almost  equal  in  size 
to  Natal.  The  shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, the  length  from  east  to  west  being  from  150  to 
170  miles,  and  the  breadth,  from  its  inland  boundary  to 
the  sea,  varying  from  100  to  110  miles. 
Boundaries.  The  boundaries  are  well  defined.  The  Indian  Ocean 
washes  the  south  -eastern  base-Hne,  while  the  Drakensberg 
and  Stormberg  mountain  ranges  unite  to  form  the  inland 
frontier  towards  the  north-west ;  on  the  western  side 
are  the  Great  Kei  and  the  Indwe,  and  on  the  eastern 
side  are  the  Umtamvuna  and  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Umzimkulu.  The  adjacent  regions  are  the  Cape  Colony 
on  the  west,  Natal  on  the  east,  and  British  Basutoland 
on  the  north.  The  entire  territory  is  thus  hemmed  in 
by  the  other  South  African  possessions  of  England. 
When  all  the  Transkeian  districts  are  annexed,  British 
South  Africa,  including  them,  the  Cape,  Natal,  Griqua- 
land  West,  and  Namaqualand,  will  form  a  compact  and 
continuous  whole,  curving  round  from  Walvisch  Bay,  on 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  Tugela,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
having  an  unbroken  coast-line  of  nearly  2,000  miles.  ^ 
Natural  This  territory  is  one  of  the  finest  in  South  Africa 

leatures.  -^yjth  respect  to  natural  features  and  productive  capabi- 
lity. The  mountain  range  at  its  back  rises,  at  its  north- 
eastern point,  to  an  elevation  of  9,657  feet,  and  is  along 
its  whole  length  of  considerable  height.  From  this 
grand  eminence  the  land  slopes  down  gradually  by  a 
hundred  miles  of  grass,  forest,  and  bush  to  the  sands  on 
which  the  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean  perpetually  beats. 
It  is  watered  by  a  hundred  streams,  some  of  which  are 
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rivers  of  magnitude.    The  Kei,  the  Bashee,  the  Umtata,  TRANSKEIAH 
the  Umzimvubu,  the  Umtamvuna,  and  the  Umzimkulu  are  DISTRICTS 
to  be  classed  with  the  secondary  rivers  of  South  Africa.  " 
The  most  considerable  of  them  is  the  TJmzimvTibu,  which 
rises  at  the  Giant  Kop,  receives  numerous  tributaries 
from  east  and  west,  and  after  a  course  little  short  in  all 
its  wanderings  of  250  miles  flows  into  the  sea  by  a 
mouth  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels.    The  gorges 
of  the  Stormberg  and  Drakensberg  are  full  of  fine  trees, 
the  uplands  are  rich  in  grass,  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
bear  a  thick  growth  of  forest  and  bush,  and  the  warm 
lowlands  and  valleys  are  favourable  to  almost  any  kind 
of  fruit,  field,  and  garden  cultivation.    The  country  of 
the  Amapondo  is  singularly  fine.    There  the  grasses 
grow  so  luxuriantly  as  to  overtop  the  head  of  a  tall  man, 
and  soil  .and  climate  are  such  as  to  favour  the  growth  of 
tropical  plants.    It  is  there  also  that  copper  has  been  Minerals, 
found,  while  indications  of  coal  are  met  with  in  several 
places.    In  the  broken  land  of  the  north-eastern  angle 
of  this  part  of  South  Afi'ica  lions  find  cover,  and  if  game 
is  not  plentiful  it  is  not  scarce.    Where  the  land  is  Animals, 
occupied  cattle  and  sheep  are  numerous.    Some  districts 
are  populous,  Kaffirs,  Fingoes,  Basutos,  Grriquas,  Zulus, 
Hottentots,  and  Bushmen  giving  variety  and  interest  to 
the  human  element.    There  are  but  few  white  men  in 
any  part  of  the  Transkeian  districts,  and  they  are 
mostly  officials,  missionaries,  and  traders.    At  present 
this  region  is  without  bridges  and  almost  without  roads. 
Although  it  is  undergoing  important  changes,  it  is  still 
the  land  of  the  Kaffirs— wild  and  strange.    It  is  the 
most  romantic  part  of  South  Africa,  and  is  well  worthy 
a  visit  from  those  who  may  wish  to  have  a  glimpse  at 
African  native  life  and  yet  have  no  ambition  to  be  ex- 
plorers.   A  short  and  agreeable  voyage  of  little  more 
than  three  weeks  in  well-appointed  steamers  would  place 
a  traveller  at  the  very  threshold  of  a  country  in  which 
the  natural  man  and  the  untamed  wilderness  are  to  be 
seen  in  any  glory  that  may  belong  to  them.    It  is  some- 
what to  be  wondered  at  that  the  home  of  the  Kaffirs  has 
not  long  ago  become  a  favourite  resort  for  those  who 
can  spare  three  months  for  a  holiday. 

As  no  enumeration  of  the  entii-e  population  haa  been  Population 
made,  an  estimate  can  only  be  given.    In  the  opinion 
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TRANSKEIAN  of  some  the  various  peoples  taken  together  exceed  half 
DISTRICTS    a  million.    Others  consider  four  hundred  thousand  to  be 

an  over-estimate.    The  following  figures  are  from  an 

official  source : — 


Fingoland    .       .      .  . 

.  45,000 

Idutwya  Keserve .       .  . 

.  18,000 

Gcalekas  (Kreli)  . 

60,000 

Bomvani  .... 

.  20,000 

Tambookies  .       ...  . 

.  70,000 

Pondos        .       .       .  . 

,  200,000 

Pondomise,  Bacas,  &c.  . 

30,000 

Griquas  and  Basutos  . 

.  32,000 

Total 

.  475,000 

The  Pondos,  Tambookies,  and  Gcalekas  are  credited 
in  this  table  with  the  largest  numbers,  and  it  is  exactly 
of  these  three  tribes  that  there  is  no  complete  census. 

Politically  the  various  parts  of  this  territory  may  be 
arranged  under  two  designations :  (1)  The  Districts 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony,  and  (2)  The  Independent 
Districts. 

The  Districts  annexed  to  the  Cape  are — 

1.  Fingoland. 

2.  Idutwya  Reserve. 

3.  Emigrant  Tambookieland, 

4.  Tambookieland. 

5.  Nomansland. 

6.  Gcalekaland. 

7.  Bomvanilaud. 

The  Independent  districts  are — 

1.  Pondoland  under  Damas. 

2.  Pondoland  under  Umgikela. 

The  Annexed  Districts. 

Fingoland.  1.  FiNGOLAND.— This  District  is  sometimes  called 
'  The  Transkeian  Territory.'  It  is  the  most  advanced 
of  the  whole  group  to  which  it  belongs,  and  promises  to 
retain  the  lead  which  favourable  circumstances  have 
given  to  it.  It  is  about  forty  miles  square,  and  projects 
eastward  from  the  Great  Kei  a  little  more  than  half 
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way  to  the  Bashee.  The  Great  Kei  separates  it  from  TRANSKEIAII 
the  Cape  Divisions  of  King  Williamstown  and  Queens-  DISTRICTS 
town;  on  the  north  and  west  it  has  the  Emigrant 
Tambookies,  on  the  south  the  country  of  the  Grcalekas 
under  Kreli,  and  on  the  east  Tambookieland  and  the 
Idutwya  Reserve.  It  is  a  grass  country,  suitable  for 
pasture  and  cultivation.  It  is  watered  by  the  Kei  and 
some  of  its  tributaries,  especially  the  Tsomo. 

This  district  is  now  inhabited  by  Fingoes,  a  people  The 
having  a  singular  history.  In  the  early  part  of  this  Fingoes. 
century  they  were  driven  westward  by  the  Zulus  under 
Chaka,  and  were  enslaved  by  the  Gcalekas,  at  that  time 
in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  country  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Kei.  Their  sufferings  were  great. 
Called  in  contempt  '  Fingoes,'  or  dogs,  as  the  name 
implies,  they  were  treated  as  such  by  their  Kaffir  masters. 
In  1834  they  appealed  to  the  Colonial  authorities,  and 
not  long  after  they  were  removed  by  the  British  Go- 
vernment into  the  Colony,  where  they  were  settled  at 
Peddie  and  other  places.  Under  protection  they  flour- 
ished and  increased  until  they,  their  flocks  and  herds, 
needed  more  room.  In  1858  their  former  masters,  the 
Gcalekas,  having  through  misconduct  been  driven  from 
their  territory,  there  was  an  area  of  unoccupied  land  east 
of  the  Kei,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  secure 
it  for  European  occupation  it  was  decided  by  the  British 
Government  that  a  portion  of  the  vacant  land  should  be 
awarded  to  the  Fingoes.  Accordingly  several  thousands 
of  that  people  were  removed  back  again  as  owners  into 
the  land  from  which  twenty-three  years  before  they  had 
marched  as  liberated  slaves.  They  were  placed  nnder 
the  guidance  of  an  English  magistrate,  and  were  consi- 
dered to  be  British  subjects  in  British  territory  ;  bnt  it 
was  ordy  in  1875  that  they  and  their  lands  were  for- 
mally annexed  by  resolution  of  the  Colonial  Parliament 
to  the  Cape.  Under  Captain  Blyth  the  Fingoes  have 
thriven  well,  increased  their  numbers,  and  added  to 
their  possessions.  The  Gcalekas,  their  old  owners  and 
taskmasters,  are  narrowed  into  a  small  district  imme- 
diately to  the  south,  and  it  is  considered  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  these  peoples,  still  animated  by  the  aversion 
caused  by  their  former  relationship,  is  a  defence  to  the 
Colony.  The  Fingoes,  it  is  supposed,  are  a  protection 
against  the  Kaffirs. 
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DISTRICTS 

Population. 


The  present  population  may  be  estimated  at  45,000. 
The  census  return  of  1874  gave  the  following  numbers — 
Married  men  .  .  .  6,494 


„  ■women 
Unmarried  men 

„  women 
Boys 
Girls 

Total  . 


8,218 
2,585 
3,672 
11,891 
11,111 

43,971 


ChaTacter. 


The  Fingoes  are  an  acquisitive  people,  and  show  an 
aptitude  for  industry.   They  cultivate  largely,  and  grow 
wheat,  oats,  Kaffir  com,  mealies,  and  various  vegetables. 
Live  stock.  The  following  is  the  latest  published  return  of  stock 
and  other  property  possessed  by  them : — 


Trade. 


Missions. 


Waggons 

Ploughs 

Horses 

Calves 

Sheep 

Goats 


439,  valued  at  £8,780 
1,935        „  4,837 
4,976        „  24,880 
37,298        „  186,490 
182,869        „  91,435 
50,240       „  5,362 


Total 


£321,784 


There  are  forty-five  trading  stations  in  Fingoland, 
aaid  transactions  in  wool  and  English  merchandise  are 
numerous.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  value  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  is  over  150,000L  per  annum. 
Roads  and  a  bridge  over  the  Kei  would  double  these 
figures  in  a  few  years.  The  principal  revenue  is  from 
the  hut  tax,  and  is  now  about  4,000Z.  a  year. 

The  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyans,  the  United 
Presbyterians,  and  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  mis- 
sion stations  in  Fingoland,  and  there  are  forty-six 
schools  in  the  district,  nineteen  Wesleyan,  fourteen 
Church  of  England,  eight  United  Presbyterian,  and 
five  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  children 
in  attendance  exceeds  2,000.  An  Industrial  School  is 
about  to  be  established  under  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  1,500L  has  been  subscribed  towards  the 
object  by  the  Fingoes  themselves.  Agricultural  shows 
are  held  every  year,  at  which  prizes  are  given.  Many 
hundreds  of  Fingoes  go  to  the  Colonial  tovms,  farma, 
and  public  works  as  labourers. 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  statements 
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that  the  Fingoes  have  made  some  approach  to  civilization.  TRAISKEIAN 
As  additional  evidence  the  following  passage  from  the  DISTRICTS 
letter  of  a  recent  visitor  to  Fitigoland  may  be  quoted : —  Testimony 

'We  then  rode  across  country  to  pay  a  visit  to  of  a  visitor, 
Veldtman,  the  much  respected  Fingo  headman,  and 
here  was  an  amount  of  civilization  which  one  could 
hardly  have  expected.  Veldtman's  house  is  a  well-built 
brick  building,  very  similar  to  the  piodem  farmer's 
house,  with  sod-wall  enclosure,  stable,  &c.  On  our 
approach  the  drum  and  fife  band  formed  up  at  the 
entrance  and  played  "  God  save  the  Queen ; "  after  which 
they  formed  up  in  front  of  Yeldtman's  verandah  and 
played  many  popular  airs,  such  as  "  Garryowen,"  "St,  ' 
Patrick's  Day,"  "  So  Early  in  the  Morning,"  and  others, 
aboutten  altogether,  finishing  with  "  God  save  the  Queen. ' '  -i, 
They  play  remarkably  well,  and  keep  excellent  time. 
The  band  consisted  of  Mr.  Theodore — the  school  and 
band  master — ^who  plays  the  fife,  one  boy  carrying  the 
Union  Jack,  twelve  fifers,  four  side-drummers,  one  big 
drummer,  cymbal,  and  one  triangle.  They  varied  in 
age  from  four  to  thirteen  years,  and  the  elder  boys,  who 
play  brass  instruments  as  well  as  fifes,  are  away  at 
Lovedale.  They  wear  a  very  pretty  uniform,  consisting 
of  red  cap  and  yellow  band,  white  jacket,  corduroy 
trowsers,  black  and  white  belts,  and  coloured  sashes. 
There  is  a  church,  which  the  schoolmaster  informed  us 
is  always  well  attended,  and  two  schools,  at  which  sixty 
girls  and  fifty  boys  are  under  instruction.  Veldtman's 
house  is  furnished  in  European  style,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  his  courtesy  and  hospitaHty.  His  son  played 
very  nicely  to  us  on  a  harmonium,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Mr.  Saul  Solomon,  of  Capetown.' 

Capt.  Blyth,  to  whom  much  of  the  forward  con-  Magis- 
dition  of  the  Fingoes  is  due,  after  a  successful  magis-  *>"*cy. 
terial  rule  of  several  years,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
Commissionership  of  Nomansland ;  and  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Levy,  whose  experience  of  ofl&cial  duties 
in  Fingoland  fits  him  for  the  position. 

2.  The  Distkict  op  the  Emigrant  Tambookies. —  Emigrint 
This  is  a  strip  of  land  to  the  west  and  north  of 
Fingoland,  separated  from  the  Colonial  divisions  of 
Queenstown  and  Wodehouse  by  the  river  Indwe  and  a 
part  of  the  Stormberg  Range,  and  having  Tambookie- 
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land  and  Fingoland  on  the  east.  It  is  about  85  miles 
long  and  20  mUes  broad.  Tlie  tipper  waters  of  the 
Tsomo  pass  tbrough  it.  It  is  rich  in  wood  as  well  as  in 
grass  and  land  fit  for  cultivation.  Sawyers,  mostly 
natives,  are  constantly  at  work  in  its  forests,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Colonial  districts  to  the  north  are  supplied 
with  timber  from  this  quarter.  Wool,  wheat,  oats,  and 
Kaffir  corn,  as  well  as  wood,  are  amongst  its  products. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  various  sections 
of  the  great  Tambookie  tribe,  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
Kaffir  race.  They  are  designated  '  Emigrant  Tam- 
bookies,'  because  some  years  ago  they  removed,  under 
the  direction  of  the  British  Government,  over  the  Indwe 
into  the  land  they  now  occupy.  Several  petty  chiefs  are 
acknowledged  as  having  some  authority,  but  the  British 
Agent  has  general  jurisdiction  throughout  the  district. 

The  population  is  about  40,000.  There  are  76  shops 
or  stores,  six  mission  stations  in  chief,  several  sub- 
stations, and  numerous  schools.  The  following  is  the 
official  return  of  the  number  of  the  people,  stock,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  district  for  1875 : — 


Population 
and  live 
stock. 


Men . 

.  6,997 

Sheep 

.  84,201 

Women 

.  15,484 

Groats  , 

.  47,300 

Children  . 

.  17,597 

Guns 

1,299 

Horses 

.  5,348 

Waggons  . 

107 

Cattle 

.  38,749 

Ploughs  . 

898 

Mr.  Fynn  has  for  some  time  been  the  Agent  in 
residence  in  this  district,  but  a  change  has  recently 
been  made  in  the  appointment. 

3.  Idutwya  Reserve. — This  district  has  a  small  area 
of  about  25  miles  square.  It  is  situated  immediately  to 
the  east  of  Fingoland,  which  forms  its  western  boundary. 
On  the  north  and  east  is  Tambookieland  Proper,  fi-om 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bashee.  To  the  south  lies 
Gcalekaland,  the  territory  subject  to  Kreli.  This  was 
formerly  a  part  of  Kreli's  possession,  but  when  that  chief 
was  expelled  in  1858  it  was  peopled  with  those  Kaffirs 
from  the  King  Williamstown  and  East  London  divisions 
who,  under  Colonel  Gawler,  had  assisted  in  clearing 
the  country.  It  has  long  been  under  the  magistracy  of 
Mr.  Cumming. 

The  population  is  estimated  to  be  at  .present  close 
upon  18,000.  In  1874  it  was  16,587.  The  following 
are  the  census  returns  taken  in  that  year : — 
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Married  men 


Single  men 


Boys 
Girls 


Waggons  . 
Ploughs 
Horses 
Cattle 


women 


Total 


2,517 
3,494 
759 
916 
4,591 
4,310 

16,587 


46 
501 
2,514 
17,695 


Sheep 
Goats 
Guns 


51,302 
14,909 
420 


The  hut  tax  of  this  district  is  about  1,700Z.  The 
Idutwya  Reserve  was  included  within  the  Cape  Colony 
by  resolution  of  the  local  Parliament  in  1875. 

4.  Tambookibland  Proper. — This  is  a  fine  tract  of 
country,  about  75  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
its  breadth  varyiag  from  40  nules  in  its  upper  portion 
to  30  in  its  lower.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an 
overlapping  section  of  Emigrant  Tambookieland,  on  the 
west  by  the  River  Bashee,  which  separates  it  from 
Emigrant  Tambookieland,  Piagoland  and  the  Idutwya 
Reserve  ;  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  the  Bomvanis, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  River  Umtata,  which  divides  it 
from  the  Pondomise  section  of  Nomansland  and  Pon- 
doland. 

It  is  a  district  of  excellent  natural  capabilities,  and  is 
admirably  suited  for  grazing  and  cultivation.  Its  north- 
em  half  is  abundantly  watered  by  the  numerous  tribu- 
taries of  the  Bashee,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  well  wooded. 

The  country  is  occupied  by  the  Tambookie  clan, 
acknowledging  Gangelezwi  as  their  chief.  They  were 
brought  under  British  rule  and  the  district  was  virtually 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  early  in  187G.  As  no 
census  has  been  as  yet  taken  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
population.  As,  however,  when  the  Tambookies  had  to 
take  the  field  against  Kreli  a  short  time  ago  there  were 
not  less  than  6,000  fighting  men  at  the  muster,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  are  at  least  30,000 
people  in  the  district.  As  many  of  this  tribe  are 
accustomed  to  take  service  ia  the  Colonial  settlements 
for  lengthy  periods  and  then  return  with  their  gains 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  wealth  in  the  land.  The  district 
is  remarkably  well  off  for  cattle.  Shops  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  are  well  supplied  with  merchandise.  '  On 
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one  station  alone  the  stocks  are  estimated  at  25,000?. 
Wool  is  produced  in  large  quantities,  and  cultivation  by 
ploughs  is  largely  on  the  increase.  There  are  several 
mission  stations,  the  Church  of  England  having  two, 
the  Wesleyans  one,  and  the  Moravians  two. 

Mr.  Wright  has  been  for  some  time  British  Resi- 
dent, and  is  now  Magistrate  in  Chief.  The  district  is 
to  be  divided  into  three  sections,  each  one  of  which  will 
have  its  magistrate. 

6.  NoMANSLAND. — It  Can  scarcely  be  considered  that 
this  is  a  desirable  designation  for  the  large  tract  of 
country  to  which  it  is  applied,  occupied  as  it  is  by 
various  peoples  now  acknowledging  the  sovereignty  of 
Her  Majesty  as  exercised  through  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment. Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the  country  was  but 
sparsely  occupied,  and  without  any  well-established 
authority.  For  a  time  Faku,  the  chief  of  the  Ama- 
ponda  tribe,  was  considered  to  be  paramount,  but  ex- 
ercised but  little  authority  over  the  vagrant  bands 
which  found  their  way  into  it.  In  1862  he  ceded  hia 
right  to  the  High  Commissioner  at  the  Cape,  who 
proceeded  to  parcel  out  the  unoccupied  portion  amongst 
Adam  Kok's  Griquas,  Basutos,  and  Fingoes,  the  occupied 
portion  being  possessed  by  Pondomises,  Bacas,  and 
Xesibes.  For  some  time  these  tribes  were  allowed  to 
govern  themselves,  without  being  controlled  even  by 
a  British  Resident.  In  1876,  however,  the  various 
peoples  having  desired  the  change,  the  whole  territory 
was  annexed  by  resolution  of  Parliament  to  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  Capt.  Blyth,  long  the  Fingo  Agent,  has 
been  appointed  chief  magistrate.  Probably  the  district 
will  be  divided  into  several  magistracies. 

Taking  this  district  as  a  whole  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  annexed  portions  of  Kaffirland,  its  length 
being  from  east  to  west  about  125  miles,  and  its  breadth 
increasing  gradually  from  40  to  75  miles.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Qathlamba  Range,  which  divides 
it  fi'om  Basutoland  and  the  Wodehouse  district,  on  the 
south  by  Amapondoland  and  Natal,  on  the  west  by  the 
river  Umtata,  which  separates  it  from  Tambookieland 
Proper,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  Umzimkulu, 
which  separates  it  from  Natal. 

The  upper  portion  of  this  district  is  mountamous, 
and  its  whole  breadth  is  traversed  by  the  numerous 
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feeders  of  the  Umzimvubu  and  Umzimkulu  rivers. 
Wood  is  to  be  found  in  the  gorges  of  the  Drakensberg. 
The  uplands  bear  a  sour  grass,  but  are  not  unsuitable  to 
com ;  while  the  southern  part  is  fruitful  and  attractive. 

The  different  occupants  of  this  region  are  the  Pon- 
domise,  near  to  Tambookieland ;  Basutos  and  Fingoes, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Kathlamba  Range;  the  Bacas' 
G-riquas,  and  petty  tribes  in  the  south-eastern  part, 
adjacent  to  Pondoland  and  Natal.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  native  settlements  is  Grriqualand  East. 

Griqualand  East  is  that  part  of  Nomansland  which 
subsequently  to  the  cession  in  1862  was  aUotted  to 
Adam  Kok's  people,  who  removed  from  Philippolis,  now 
a  part  of  the  Free  State,  and  to  the  Basutos,  who  had 
previously  migrated  into  the  country  under  Nehemiah 
Moshesh.    The  Ghdquas  are  a  mixed  people,  the  de- 
scendants of  Hottentots,  slaves,  and  Europeans,  dating 
m  origin  from  the  Dutch  period  of  Cape  rule.  Another 
branch  of  the  family,  under  the  Chief  Waterboer,  stHl 
remams  in  a  former  location  near  the  Yaal  and  Orange 
nvers,  and  lately  ceded  to  England  the  Diamond  Fields 
now  known  as  the  Crown  Colony  of  Griqualand  West! 
Cmqualand  East  .is  that  part  of  Nomansland  which 
borders  on  Natal  and  Pondoland  under  UmgiMla  In 
the  part  occupied  by  the  Griquas  wheat  is  grown  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  natives  occupying  the 
western  portion  are  Basutos  in  good  circumstances, 
as  the  veld  18  studded  with  herds  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats     The  total  population  is  said  to  be  31,901 ;  and 
the  followmg  IS  the  return  of  stock  and  property  made 
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Population 
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Cattle 
Horses 
Sheep 
Goats 


69,139 
6,223 
47,754 
40,124 


Pigs 

Waggons  . 
Ploughs  . 
Guns 


3,429 
183 
947 

2,024 


The  following  is  a  return  of  population,  stock,  and 
property,  taken  in  1875,  for  the  other  tribes  of  Nomans- 
land : — 


Population 
Cattle 
Horses 
Sheep  . 
Goats  . 


30,440 
42,058 
6,380 
42,918 
27,035 


Pigs  . 

Waggon.s 
Ploughs 
Guns  . 


1,429 
30 
400 
1,818 
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  Coal  has  been  found  above  the  ford  of  Tol  River,  in  the 

Gatberg  district,  and  there  are  indications  also  at  the  ford 
of  the  Ulwzi  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Umzimvubu. 
There  are  several  mission  stations  in  Nomansland. 
Gcaleka-  6.  GcALEKALAND .— This  is  the  ten-itory  of  the  Gca- 

land.  lekas,  the  Amaxosa  Ka£6rs,  under  Kreli,  the  most 

formidable  of  all  the  Kaffir  chiefs.  It  is  situated  on 
the  seaboard,  having  the  Great  Kei  on  the  south-west, 
separating  it  from  the  Cape  Colony ;  the  Bashee,  on  the 
north-east,  separating  it  from  Bomvaniland ;  to  the 
north-west  it  has  Fingoland  and  the  Idutwya  Reserve  ; 
and  on  the  south,  or  more  strictly  south-east,  lies  the 
Indian  Ocean.    It  is  about  fifty  miles  long  by  thirty 

The  population  is  estimated  at  60,000.  The  Gca- 
lekas  are  the  most  warlike  of  the  natives  within  or 
about  the  Cape,  and  their  chief,  Kreli,  is  a  leader  of 
much  ability.  He  and  his  tribe  are  the  objects  of  some 
anxiety,  on  account  of  their  history,  and  also  because 
they  are  limited  to  a  small  part  of  what  was  once  their 
territory,  and  consider  themselves  to  be  overcrowded. 
It  is,  however,  only  by  the  favour  of  the  British 
.  Government  that  they  are  in  possession  of  the  land 
they  occupy.  In  1858  they  were  on  account  of  their 
misconduct  driven  over  the  Bashee  and  formaUy  dis- 
possessed of  their  entire  territory,  but  were  allowed  to 
return  to  the  part  they  now  occupy  as  a  matter  of 

Producte  ^""^  The  country  is  suitable  for  cattle,  and  some  parts  of 
it  for  sheep.  It  has  fair  agricultural  capabilities,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  timber.  In  1874  about  300  bales  of 
wool  were  sold  to  the  traders,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  tobacco.  Ploughs  are  much  sought  after, 
and  a  consequent  increase  in  cultivation  is  reported. 
It  has  twelve  trading  stations,  two  missions,  and  six 
schools.  Although  Kreli  is  an  independent  chief  the 
British  Government  has  placed  with  him  a  Resident, 
Mr.  James  Ayliff,  an  officer  of  great  experience  m 

native  affairs.  .  •  j   -u-  a 

7  Bomvaniland.— This  territory,  occupied  chiefly  by 
the  Amabomvani,  under  the  chief  Moni,  who  aoknow- 
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diately  north-east  of  Gcalekaland,  from  which  it  is  ^  

separated  by  the  Bashee.    Its  inland  boundaiy  is  Tarn-  landJ*'"' 
bookieland;  the  TJmtata  is  on  its  northern  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  on  its  southern  side.    Its  population  is 
estimated  at  20,000.    As  there  is  no  British  Agent  in 
the  country  it  has  not  been  made  the  subject  of  report. 

Independent  District, 

PONDOLAND.— This  native  territory  is  about  sixty  Pondoland. 
miles  square.    Having  the  Indian  Ocean  on  its  south- 
eastern  side,  it  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  the  river 
Umzimynbu,  on  the  north-east  by  the  river  Umtamvuna 
Nomandand*  ^""^  north-west  by 

It  is  inhabited  by  the  Amapondos,  numbering,  ac 
cording  to  a  rough  estimate,  200,000  souls.    The  Um- 
zimvubu,  by  far  the  largest  river  in  the  Transkeian 
districts,   separates  the  territory  from  Bomvaniland 
Ihe  countrjr  IS  under  the  paramount  chief  TJmgikela 
great  son  of  the  famous  Faku.  g^-^eia, 

^    As  there  are  no  census  returns  for  this  territorv  ii  ^  ,  , 

Its  conditions.  The  country  is,  howeve?,  noted  for  its 
fertihty  and  beauty.  In  the  upper  part  sweet  grass  II 
for  sheep  and  cattle,  abounds,  and  towards  the  cS  the 
Zd  *°  cotton,Tugar! 

The  Umzimvubu,  sometimes  called  the  St.  John's  is  Th« 

tZTol\    t  "^T'h  ^"f  ™  for  a  di     S?  John's, 

tance  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  on  each  side  of  it  of 
which  this  can  be  said.    It  is  true  that  at  present  onlv 

bihty  of  using  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John's  at  a  1 

CaTGo''^  P""^'?^^^  in.provement.''The 

Oape  Government  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  somp 

ch  ef°S  r the%sent  the  Pon?o 

chief  has  resisted  all  endeavours  even  to  brin^  it  under 

c^^reZn'tt^-  coasting^  trait 

camea  on.  ihe  channel  is  good  for  veaapk  nnf  rl,,.,  • 
over  seven  feet  of  water  frol  DecemSr  ,„  jJl'Tdu! 
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•   March  1846  to  November  1874  twenty-eight  vessels, 

from  20  to  91  tons,  entered  and  left,  the  total  ton- 
nage being  1,052.  With  proper  customs  arrangements, 
some  engiaeering,  and  fair  attention  to  inland  com- 
munications, the  St.  John's  mouth  would  become  a 
thriving  coasting  harbour,  as  the  country  at  its  back  to 
the  Drakenberg  is  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  South 
Africa,  and  could  be  made  highly  productive ;  and  the 
Umzimvubu  and  its  tributaries  have  about  them  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people  gradually,  if  slowly, 
acquiring  habits  of  industry  and  learning  some  of  the 
wants  of  civilization. 


The  Eeeent  Western  Annexations. 

Western  The  Legislature  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  lately 

annexa^  authorised  preliminary  measures  towards  the  annexation 
tions.  ^£  territory  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  north  of  the 
Orange  River  to  Walvisch  Bay,  latitude  23°  S.,  including 
the  district  commonly  known  as  Great  Namaqualand ; 
and  Mr.  Palgrave  has  been  commissioned  to  proceed  to 
Damaraland  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  people  of  that 
country  with  reference  to  a  still  further  extension  of  the 
Colonial  boundary  and  jurisdiction.  The  present  use  of 
Walvisch  Bay  by  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  natives  renders  it  desirable  that 
it  should  be  brought  under  the  customs  regulations  and 
general  control  of  the  Cape  Government.  The  inland 
boundary  of  the  territory  to  be  annexed  has  not  yet 
been  defined.  Great  Namaqualand  is  not  naturally  an 
attractive  country,  but  it  may  be  found  to  possess  some 
mineral  wealth. 
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GRIQTJAIAND  WEST. 


The  Diamond  Fields. 

Griqualand  West  is  the  youngest  and  smallest  of  the 
three  British  possessions  in  South  Africa.  It  has  re- 
cently been  formally  annexed  to  Cape  Colony,  but  for 
the  present  the  inhabitants  seem  indisposed  to  recognise 
the  validity  of  the  act.  Previously  to  the  discovery  of 
diamonds  within  its  boundaries  it  was  but  little  con- 
sidered  on  any  account,  andean  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
been  known  to  politics  or  geography.  When,  in  1868, 
it  was  found  to  be  rich  in  the  most  precious  of  all  gems' 
it  became  an  object  of  interest,  and  several  claims  to  its 
possession  were  asserted.  Amongst  the  claimants  were 
the  Free  State  and  Waterboer,  the  chief  of  the  Griquas 
In  1871  Waterboer  ceded  all  his  rights  to  the  British 
Government,  and  after  some  delay  the  High  Oom- 
missioner,  as  the  representative  of  Her  Maiesty,  pro- 
claimed  the  territory,  from  that  time  known  as  Griqualand 
West,  to  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  The  Free 
State  continued  to  maintain  its  claim  to  a  portion  of 
this  territory  until  July  1876,  when  it  relinquished  its 
claim  tor  a  money  consideration  of  about  90  OOOZ 

The  boundaries  of  the  colony  are— on  the  south,  the 
Orange  River  from  Ramah  to  Keis ;  on  the  east,  a 
slightly  curved  hne  from  Ramah  to  the  Plaattberg,  pass- 
P^-f  ^^^^        junction  of  the 

Plaattberg  through  the  Vaal  and  the  Hart ;  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Langeberg  range,  which  overlooks  the 
southmi  part  of  the  Kalahari  Desert.  In  size  Griqua! 
W  West  IS  about  150  miles  from  east  to  west  and  100 
from  north  to  south. 

It  is  at  present  governed  by  an  Administrator 
assisted  by  a  small  Council,  composed  partly  of  officials 
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and  partly  of  elected  members.  Its  Law  Courts  are  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Recorder.  Its  revenue,  cliiefly  derived 
from  claim  and  stand  licences,  is  about  70,000L,  wbicli 
is  also  about  the  amount  of  the  expenditure.  The 
Government  have  bought  the  farm  on  which  the  Kim- 
berley  mine  is  situated,  at  a  cost  of  100,000Z.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  15,000  white  persons,  10,000  coloured, 
and  20,000  native  labourers  from  the  interior.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  are  centred  about  the  Kimberley  mine, 
which  is  probably  the  richest  diamond  mine  in  the  world. 
It  is  believed  that  diamonds  to  the  value  of  2,000,000L 
or  3,000,000L  are  annually  found  at  Kimberley  and  its 
neighbouring  diggings,  and  that  the  value  of  produce 
and  merchandise  brought  to  the  province  and  chiefly 
sold  at  Kimberley  is  2,600,000L  a  year.  These  figures 
are  from  the  dispatches  of  Lieut.-Governor  Southey. 
Some  parts  of  Griqualand  West  are  well  adapted  to 

farming.  . 

As  diamond-digging  is  the  great  feature  ot  Lrriqua- 
land  West,  the  rest  of  this  section  of  the  Handbook  will 
be  devoted  to  that  remarkable  industry.* 

The  first  diamond  discovered  in  South  Africa  was 
found  in  the  Hope  Town  Division,  Cape  Colony,  in  the 
year  1867,  by  one  of  the  children  of  a  Dutch  farmer 
named  Jacobs,  who  allowed  it  to  be  used  as  a  playthmg, 
and  had  no  idea  of  its  value.  Mr.  Schalk  van  Niekerk, 
happening  to  call,  observed  that  it  was  a  pecuhar- 
looking  stone,  wHch  weighed  heavier  than  an  ordmary 
pebble!  He  offered  to  purchase  it  from  Mrs.  Jacobs,  but 
she,  it  is  said,  laughed  at  the  idea  of  selling  a  stone,  and 
told  him  he  could  have  it  for  nothing.  It  was  then 
handed  to  Mr.  O'Reilly  and  taken  to  Cape  Town  ;  but 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  diamond  was  so  much  scouted 
that  he  nearly  threw  it  away.  Thence  it  was  conveyed 
to  Colesberg,  and  as  some  people  reconimended  that  it 
should  be  sent  to  Dr.  Atherstone,  Graham  s  Town,  it 
was  forwarded  to  that  gentleman,  who  set  doubt  at  rest 
bv  surprising  the  colony  with  the  information  that  it 
was  indeed  a  diamond.    This  stone  weighs  twenty-one 

»  For  this  historical  sketch  of  the  Diamond  Fields  the  publishers 
are  largely  indebted  to  an  admirably  compiled  local  Directory,  pub- 
lished  by  Messrs.  Saul  Solomon  &  Co.,  of  Cape  Town. 
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and  three-sixteenth  carats,  and  was  sold  to  his  Excellency 
Sir  P.  _E.  Wodehouse  for  £500,    Natives  and  Europeans 
immediately  commenced  to  search,  and  the  result  was 
that  a  second  diamond  was  shortly  afterwards  discovered 
by  Mr.  Duvenhage,  at  '  Paardekloof,'  along  the  Orange 
River,  in  the  Hope  Town  division.    This  is  a  beautiful 
stone,  eight  and  thirteen-sixteenth  carats,  purchased  by 
his  Excellency  the  Governor.    Then  followed  the  third, 
found  by  a  native  along  the  Yaal  Eiver,  weight  four  and 
a-half  carats.    No.  4  was  found  by  Mr.  H.  Bedizenhout 
on  Mr.  Cloete's  farm  '  Mark  Drift,'  Hope  Town  division' 
weight  one  and  a-half  carats,  and  of  a  greenish  colour' 
and  defective  in  shape.    But  it  would  be  tedious  to 
describe  every  one ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  out  of  the  first 
twenty  diamonds  discovered  six  were  found  in  the  divi- 
sion of  Hope  Town,  Cape  Colony,  and  ten  near  the  Vaal 
Itiver  or  along  its  borders.    One  diamond,  weighing  two 
carats   and  of  first  water,  was  found  by  a  GriqSa  in 
Waterboer  s  country.    A  Bechuana  picked  up  one  of  a 
milky  CO  our  (three  carats)  along  the  Riet  River,  in 
C)ctober,  1868,  and  two  were  brought  in  by  a  trader 
from  beyond  the  Orange  River.     Nos.  11  and  17,  Tncreasein 
both  ot  which  were  found  beyond  the  Vaal  River  are  number, 
very  brilhant  and  of  peculiarly  good  shape;  the  former 
weighs  nine  carats  and  the  latter  four.    Diamonds  con- 
tinued to  be  searched  for  so  successfully  that  newlv- 
discovered  gems  formed  the  subject  of  constant  para- 
pphs  m  the  colomal  papers.    Mr.  Louis  Hond,  writing 
from  Hope  Town,  in  March,  1869,  gives  a  hst  of  ten 
diamonds  seen  by  him  in  possession  of  the  Kaffir  Chief 
feebonell  all  found  on  the  Vaal  River,  and  it  was  in  this 
mon  h  that  the  '  Star  of  South  Africa '  was  soTd    Maty  The'St^r 
great  diamonds  have  romantic  legends  connected  with  ofSoSlh 
them,  and  our  'Star   is  no  exception.    It  was  a  con- 
siderable  time  in  the  possession  of  a  Kaffir  witch-doctor 
and  was  therefore  present  at  many  incantations  and 
mystic  rites,  but  avarice  conquered  superstition,  and  its 
owner  was  at  last  induced  to  soil  it  to  Mr.  S chalk  van 
Niekerk,  who  took  it  to  Hope  Town,  and  disposed  of  it 

I  'd  ^^'^  beautiful  gem  weighs  eighty-three  and 
a-half  carats,  and  being  of  first  water,  wi/after  it  is 
cut,  be  one  of  the  finest  class  of  brilli'ants.    It  is  of  an 

c  c 
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irregular  shape,  and  about  tlie  si/;e  of  a  small  walnut. 
Shortly  after  the  purchase,  an  interdict  forbidding  its 
exportation  or  sale  was  obtained  from  one  of  the  Judges 
of  the  Eastern  Districts  Court,  at  the  suit  of  several  gen- 
tlemen  who  had  purchased  the  royalty  rights  of  the  Chief 
Waterboer,  and  stated  that  the  '  Star  of  South  Africa 
had  been  found  in  his  territory.    When  the  case  came 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  conflicting  evidence  was  ad- 
duced, the  finder  testifying  that  it  was  picked  up  m  the 
colony  and  the  embargo  claimed  was  refused  with  costs. 
Subsequently  the  '  Star '  was  visited  by  crowds,  both  in 
Port  BHzabeth  and  Cape  Town,  whence  it  was  forwarded 

to  England.  .  t    -i  -n    i  j 

News  of  these  discoveries  having  reached  England, 
Mr  Harry  Emmanuel,  a  London  dealer  in  diamonds, 
despatched  a  Mr.  Gregory  to  South  Africa  to  make  en- 
quiries as  to  their  reahty.     This  gentleman  made  an 
examination  of  the  geological  features  of  some  parts  ot 
the  country  ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  reported,  at 
first  in  private  and  in  speeches,  but  subsequently  in  a 
paper  iDublished  in  the  '  Geological  Ma  gazme,  that  the 
whole  diamond  discovery  in  South  Africa  is  an  impos- 
ture-a  bubble  scheme.'    When  the  news  of  this  reached 
the  colony,  several  gentlemen  exposed  Mr.  Gregory  s 
erroneous  statements,  and  none  more  successfully  than 
W  B  Chahners,  Esq.,  at  that  time  Civil  Commissioner 
and  Resident  Magistrate  of  Hope  Town,  who  m  a  letter 
to  the  'Journal,'  gave  such  particulars  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  diamonds  that  had  passed  through  his  own  hands 
as  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt 

In  the  earHer  part  of  1870  the  number  of  diamonds 
found  was  so  considerable  that  it  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  colonies  and  repubhcs  in 
South  Africa.  Gradually  a  'rush  '  set  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, and  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  in  a  few  months  became 
covered  with  thousands  of  busy  diggers. 

At  the  beginning  of  1872  diamond  digging  under- 
wdht  a  great  change,  in  the  concentration  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  digging  population  on  the  dry  diggmgs  of 
Du  Toit's  Pan  and  neighboui'ing  camps,  as  distingmshed 
from  the  diggings  on  the  banks  of  the  Vaal  R^ver.  At 
the  close  of  1871T  Pniel,  Cawood's  Hope  and  Robinson  s 
on  the  southern  bank,  and  Hebron  and  Gong-Gong  on 
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tie  northern  bank  of  the  above-named  stream,  -were  the  GRIQUALflND 
spots  to  which  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  intending  dig-  ^junNn 
gers  directed  their  attention.    Du  Toit's  Pan  and  Bult-  FIELDS 

fontein,  lying  twenty-five  miles  to  the  sonth-east  of  Pniel   

and  the  river,  were  indeed  known  to  be  productive  of 
diamonds,  and  some  two  or  three  hundred  Dutch  farmers, 
together  with  a  few  Englishmen,  had  obtained  permission 
of  the  owner,  Van  Wyk,  to  dig  on  the  farm, — a  privilege 
for  which  he  charged  them  a  fee  of  about  ten  shillings 
each.     But  their  digging  consisted  merely  of  surface 
scratching,  and  the  diamonds  found  were  for  the  most 
part  small  and  of  inferior  quality.    It  was,  indeed,  gene- 
rally beHeved  that  to  dig  to  any  depth  below  the  surface 
would  prove  utterly  useless,. and  so  insignificant  were 
these  dry  diggings  deemed  that  when  Du  Toit's  Pan  was 
mentioned  by  the  river  diggers  it  was  in  a  tone  of  con- 
tempt, and  pity  for  those  weak  enough  to  remain  there 
was  very  freely  evinced.    But  a  marveUous  change  was 
at  hand.    About  the  month  of  April  the  farm  was  pur- 
chased  by  the  Hope  Town  Diamond  Company  (ah-eady 
the  purchasers  of  the  adjoining  farm,  Bultfontem)  re- 
presented by  Messrs.  Hond  and  Webb,  who  immediately 
took  steps  to  close  this  digging  to  the  general  pubHc. 
But  untortunately  for  the  new  proprietors,  though  very 
fortunately  for  the  diggers,  it  happened  just  at  this  time 
that  a  few  of  those  at  work  on  the  farm  had  determined 
to  give  deep  digging  a  trial,  and  their  success  was  so 
marked  that  the  example  was  at  once  foUowed  by  every 
digger  on  the  kopje.  The  result  of  this  step  was  speedily 
shown  m  the  discovery  of  a  very  large  number  of 
diamonds  of  great  weight.    These  '  finds  '  were  pubhshed 
m  the  Diamond  News,'  at  Pniel,  and  in  this  and  other 
ways^  the  newly-discovered  richness  of  this  '  dry  di?- 
gmg  became  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
ot  the  camps.    Immediately  there  was  an  unprecedented 
rush  to  this  spot ;  the  success  of  new  comers  was  great  • 
and  in  less  than  two  months  the  river  diggings  were 
emptied  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  their  population, 

So  nnn^ '/"'^^^'^  Pan  exceeded 

^0,000.  Compelled,  agamst  their  will,  to  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  numbers,  the  proprietors,  after  several  vain 
attempts  to  cairy  out  their  original  intention,  reluctantly 
threw  open  to  the  pubhc  both  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  Bult- 
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fontein  at  a  montUy  charge  of  ten  sHUings  per  claim  of 
thirty  feet  square.  Those  who  held  claims  on  the  Du 
Toit's  Pan  Kopje  under  licence  from  the  former  pro- 
prietor, Van  Wyk,  were  exonerated  from  any  future  pay- 
ment of  licence  thereon,  and  this  privilege  still  adheres 
to  the  claims  in  question,  even  though  they  change  hands. 
Thus  the  purchaser  of  what  is  termed  an  '  old  briefje  ' 
claim  on  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  Kopje  has  no  monthly  licence 
to  pay  thereon. 

About  this  time  the  proprietors  purchased  Alexan- 
dersfontein,  a  farm  adjoining  Bultfontein,  and  opened 
that  also  to  the  pubhc.  The  diggings  on  these  tvm  farms 
are  conjoined,  and  form  one  l^opje,  separated  from  that 
of  Du  Toit's  Pan  by  a  short  valley  of  depression  in  the 
ground,  and  the  celebrated  Pan  from  which  the  last- 
named  place  has  derived  its  name.  This  Pan,  when  full 
after  rain,  forms  a  very  large  shallow  pond,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  water,  however,  soon 
disappears,  and  the  dry  bed  presents  an  unbroken  sur- 
face of  sand.  The  Pan  forms  the  only  reservoir  for  the 
drainage  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  particularly  of 
the  two  diamond-bearing  kopjes  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in  the  course 
of  former  years,  many  of  the  small  surface  diamonds  for 
which  these  kopjes  were  in  the  outset  remarkable  must 
have  washed  down  into  the  Pan,  and  are  now  imbedded 
in  the  sand  of  the  basin.  As  yet,  however,  no  attempt 
that  we  are  aware  of  has  been  made  to  test  this. 

Just  about  the  time  that  the  rush  to  Du  Toit's  Pan 
took  place,  a  neighbouring  farm  belonging  to  one  De 
Beer  was  found  to  possess  a  diamond-bearmg  kopje,  i he 
proprietor  would  at  first  permit  only  a  few  of  his  friends 
to  work  thereon,  reserving  to  himself  a  royalty  of  25  per 
cent  on  the  value  of  all  finds.  These  were  registered, 
and  the  valuation  was  made  by  the  proprietor  himself, 
who,  however,  protected  the  diggers  from  exorbitant 
charo-es  by  a  stipulation  that  he  should  be  compelled  to 
purchase  any  diamond  at  the  value  fixed  upon  it  by  him- 
self if  the  digger  finding  it  so  desired.  Durmg  the 
first  three  months,  and  with  only  a  few  at  work  on  the 
kopie,  the  diamonds  registered  as  above  were  no  less 
than  1,500-clearly  foreshadowing  the  rich  finds  which 
took  place  on  this  kopje  when,  a  little  later,  a  law  passed 
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by  the  Free  State  Government  (then  in  possession  of  the 
territory  in  question)  threw  all  diamond-bearing  localities 
open  to  the  pTiblic.   The  first  kopje  opened  on  De  Beer's 
farm,  though  limited  in  extent,  proved  richer  in  pro- 
portion than  those  of  Du  Toit's  Pan  or  Bultfontein,  but 
one  stm  richer  remained  to  be  discovered.    Towards  the 
end  of  July  a  rush  took  place  to  a  kopje  on  the  same 
farm  (De  Beer's),  about  a  mile  from  the  old  camp.  The 
ground  was  speedily  taken  up,  and  the  unequalled  rich- 
ness of  the  digging  very  quickly  exhibited  itself.  So 
much  so,  that  claims  and  portions  of  claims  soon  changed 
hands  at  enormous  prices— as  much  as  1,OOOZ.  having 
been  given  for  half  a  claim,  or  fifteen  feet  square.  A 
perfect  mania  for  claims  at  this  new  ground,  or,  as  it  was 
termed,. '  Colesberg '  or  New  Eush,  was  established,  and 
at  the  present  time  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  may 
be  seen  at  work  at  this  spot  than  have  yet  been  located 
on  any  similar  area  throughout  the  diggings.    The  farm 
has  since  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Ebd°en,  Christian, 
and  J  ones,  of  Port  Ehzabeth,  and  subsequently  bought  by 
the  Griqualand  West  Government  for  100,000Z.  Since 
the  opening  of  this  mine,  there  have  been  several  false 
rushes  to  various  spots  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Having  now  given  a  sKght  sketch  of  the  history  of 
diamond-digging  for  the  past  ye^ir  we  must  add  a  few 
vrords  for  the  information  of  intending  diggers  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  the  work  and  the  conditions 
of  life  on  the  fields. 

The  Woi±— At  the  river  diggings  the  work  is  more  Diggings, 
laborious  and  costly,  as  well  as  more  tedious  than  it  is 
at  the  dry  diggings.    The  precious  gems  are  for  the 
most  part  imbedded  amongst  huge  boulders,  the  re- 
moval of  which  IS  a  matter  both  of  time  and  labour, 
ihen,  also,  the  gravel  has  to  be  carted  down  to  the  river 
and  then  washed  m  a  cradle,  previous  to  sorting,  or  it  is 
washed  m  tubs  on  the  claims— the  water  being  daily 
carried  from  the  river  for  the  purpose.  The  implements 
requn-ed  for  the  work  are  picks  and  shovels  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  strength  of  the  party,  a  cradle,  and  a 
sorting  table     The  two  latter  can  usually  be  obtained 
to  better  advantage   on  the  fields  than  elsewhere 
Picks  and  shovels  can  generally  be  purchased  consider- 
ably cheaper  at  the  sea-ports  than  on  the  fields  and  If 
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the  intending  digger's  mode  of  travelling  permits  of  his 
carrying  sncli  tools  we  should  advise  him  to  do  so.  So, 
also,  with  the  tent  and  cooking  utensils. 

For  dry- digging  the  same  implements  as  above  men- 
tioned are  necessary,  with  the  exception  of  the  cradle,  in 
lieu  of  which  the  digger  has  to  provide  himself  with  a 
double  sieve  of  coarse  and  fine  mesh  wire,  or  perforated 
zinc,  the  former  preferred.  These  also  will  be  best 
obtained  on  the  fields,  and,  excepting  when  wove  wire 
runs  short  in  the  camp,  are  reasonable  in  price,  viz., 
about  22s.  6d.  the  pair.  In  working,  the  stufi"  extracted 
from  the  claim — a  lime-like  substance,  varying  in  colour 
from  white  to  a  sort  of  reddish-green — is  in  the  first 
place  broken  as  small  as  possible  with  the  flat  of  the 
shovel,  and  then  thrown  into  the  coarse  sieve.  This 
latter  rests  on  a  ledge  inside  and  above  the  finer  sieve, 
which  is  folly  twice  as  large,  viz.,  about  fom^  feet  by  two 
feet.  The  upper  sieve  retains  all  the  large  stones,  or 
lumps,  which  are  forthwith  thrown  on  one  side  as  rub- 
bish, whilst  the  lower  sieve  conserves  all  that  is  con- 
sidered worth  sorting,  and  this  is  then  turned  on  to  the 
sorting-table.  As  a  rule,  two  men  can  dig  out  and  sieve 
enough  to  keep  two  others  steadily  sorting  all  day. 
This,  of  course,  could  not  be  done  at  the  river  diggings. 

Native  labour  can  usxially  be  obtained  on  the  fields, 
though  sometimes,  and  more  particularly  in  winter, 
with  some  difl&culty  and  at  considerable  expense.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  plan  for  the  digger  to  take  such  natives 
as  he  may  require  with  him  from  the  colony,  if  he  can 
manage  to  do  so.  Wages  on  the  fields  vary  from  7s. 
week  with  food,  to  15s.  without  food.     This,  of 


Life  on  the 
Fields. 


per 


A  fair  average 


course,  refers  only  to  native  servants, 
of  these  may  be  considered  honest,  and  may  safely  be 
trusted  in  the  claim  by  themselves.  Many  instances  of 
dishonesty  on  the  part  of  such  servants  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  they  have  been  severely  punished  by  the 
authorities,  and  are  not,  on  the  whole,  as  numerous  as 
might  be  expected. 

Life  on  the  Fields— It  may  with  safety  be  asserted 
that  the  climate  of  the  South  African  diamond-fields  is 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  healthy  in  the  world.  Even 
on  the  dry  diggings,  with  the  prevailing  scarcity  of 
water,  and  in  the  absence  of  thorough  sanitary  arrange- 
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ments,  tlie  diggers,  as  a  rule,  enjoy  the  best  of  health.  ^mr|T*^f|'[|'' 
The  quantity  of  white  dust  inhaled  daily  by  the  indi-  DIAMOND 
vidua!  digger  must  be  very  great,  yet  so  far  as  present  FIELDS 
experience  goes  it  has  no  deleterious  effect  upon  the  ' 
body.    During  the  summer  months,  a  kind  of  low,  inter- 
mittent fever  attacks  many — chiefly  those  who  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  work  much  in  open  air  or  under  a 
hot  sun,  but  though  exceedingly  weakening,  it  rarely 
proves  fatal.    As  hot  canvas  tents  give  place  to  cool 
houses  built  of  masonry,  we  believe  that  this  fever  will 
disappear. 

The  digger's  fare  is  simple.  Meat  is  plentiful,  good,  ^he  dig- 
and  comparatively  cheap.  Vegetables  are,  as  yet,  ex-  ^^^'^  ^^^'^ 
ceedingly  scarce  and  dear.  During  the  past  year  pota- 
toes have  frequently  been  as  high  as  50s.  per  bag,  and 
cabbages  have  been  sold  on  the  Du  Toit's  Pan  market 
at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  head.  There  are  signs,  however, 
that  the  Dutch  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  be- 
coming alive  to  the  fact  that  a  magnificent  market  is 
open  for  all  they  can  produce,  and  the  coming  year  will 
doubtless  see  large  additional  supplies  of  necessaries  and 
luxuries  throughout  the  camps. 

Sanitary  arrangements  at  the  great  dry  diggings  Sanitary 
were  for  a  long  time  much  neglected.  Hundreds  of  an-ange- 
oarcases  of  oxen,  lying  in  and  about  the  camps,  poisoned 
the  air  in  all  directions.  Fortunately,  before  the  ap- 
proach of  hot  weather,  some  thoroughly  energetic  steps 
were  taken  to  lessen  this  nuisance;  and  the  erection  of 
latrines  did  much  also  to  diminish  another  terrible  pest. 
Since  the  diamond-fields  were  proclaimed  British  ter- 
ritory, these  matters  have  been  get  right. 


General  Observations. 

Diamond-digging  has  now  become  a  settled  industry, 
but  an  industry  fairly  in  the  hands  of  the  claim-holders! 
Emigrants  to  the  Cape  are  warned  that  the  day  for  Warning  t( 
makmg  fortunes  on  the  fields,  at  least  by  digging,  is  emigrants, 
past.    Dealers  and  traders  may  still  be  fortunate,  but 
this  is  not  a  business  that  'prentice  hands  can  touch. 
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The  market  value  of  diamonds  lias  fallen  consider- 
ably since  the  fields  have  become  so  numerous.  The 
claims,  moreover,  are  worked  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culty, in  consequence  of  their  depth  and  of  the  water 
frequently  filling  up  the  lower  portions.  There  is  no 
sign,  however,  of  the  mines  becoming  exhausted.  It  is 
reckoned  that  diamonds  to  the  value  of  fifteen  milUons 
sterling  have  been  taken  from  the  diggings. 

The  most  recent  information  on  the  present  state  and 
future  prospects  of  the  diggings  is  contained  in  a  report 
by  J.  C.  Kitto,  Esq.,  addressed  to  and  published  by 
command  of  the  Acting  Administrator  of  the  Colony  in 
July  and  August  1879.  Mr.  Kitto,  after  what  appears 
to  have  been  a  thorough  and  unbiassed  examination 
of  the  whole  of  the  workings,  has  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  these  are  still  a  very  long  way  from  being 
exhausted. 

Conveyances  run  for  the  Diamond  Fields,  both  from 
Cape  Town  and  Port  EUzabeth.  Time,  about  seven 
days  from  the  former,  and  six  from  the  latter.  Fares, 
about  181. 

There  are  fairly  comfortable  hotels  at  Du  loit  s  Pan 
and  Kimberley,  the  seat  of  government. 

In  the  matter  of  public  worship,  almost  every  sect, 
from  Roman  Catholics  to  Plymouth  Brethren,  is  repre- 
sented on  the  Fields,  and  weekly  services  are  held  in  large 
canvas  tents  erected  for  the  purpose. 


General 
system  of 
stratified 
rocks. 


Geological  Features  of  the  Diamond  Fields  of 
Cape  Colony. 

Of  a  continent  so  little  known  as  that  of  Africa  it  is 
not  easy  to  obtain  such  a  view  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  the  parts  most  familiar  to  Europeans  as  will 
serve  to  connect  it  with  the  general  system  of  stratified 

It'  has  been  supposed,  from  the  saurian^  remains 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  interior,  that  it  was  at 
one  period,  and  that  not  the  most  remote  of  geological 
epochs,  covered  with  a  vast  lake  of  fresh  water  extend- 
iog  far  into  the  tropics.  ■,  p  i 

The  traces  of  stratified  rock  are  few  and  far  be- 
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tweeB,  yet  suflBcient  to  indicate  an  extensive  series, 
wlaicli  has  given  way  to  great  denudations  and  dis- 
turbances. 

Almost  all  the  line  of  the  western  and  south-western 
coast  is  occupied  with  metamorphic  and  schistose  rocks, 
which,  at  Table  Mountain,  are  largely  developed,  the 
only  stratified  formation  in  that  neighbourhood  con- 
sisting of  extensive  beds  of  sandstone  overlying  the 
slate  rocks. 

A  mass  of  granite  appears  between  the  Table  Moun- 
tain and  the  Lion's  Head,  resting  on  the  schistose  rocks, 
and  obviously  of  more  recent  supra-position  from  the 
action  of  upheaving  forces,  penetrating  and  altering 
them  at  G-reen  Point.  On  the  north,  however,  as  far  as 
is_  known,  along  the  western  coast  beyond  Olifants 
River,  a  vast  field  of  granite  and  gneiss  extends,  con- 
taining veins  of  copper  ore. 

The  beds  of  sandstone  overlying  the  slate  rocks  are 
the  remains  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  rocks,  of  pro- 
bably the  Devonian  and  Silurian  age. 

"Whilst  great  value  is  justly  attached  to  the  mineral 
products  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  more  especially  refer,  it  is  to  the  coal 
measures  that  we  must  look  for  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  Colony,  and  for 
its  true  civilisation  and  prosperity.  The  maritime 
districts,  hitherto  the  only  parts  generally  accessible, 
have  not  been  remarkable  for  success  in  this  depart- 
ment of  mining  operations,  the  prospect  of  the  sudden 
and  rapid  acquisition  of  wealth  in  another  direction 
having  diverted  for  a  time  the  attention  of  adventurers 
and  even  capitalists  to  what  may  prove  a  less  permanent, 
if  more  attractive,  scene  of  labour. 

In  the  Stormberg  Mountains,  north  of  Algoa  Bay, 
there  appears  to  be  promise  of  a  coal  country  more 
or  less  productive,  the  sandstones  and  shales  of  which 
that  range  consists  containing  beds  of  this  valuable 
mineral,  which  have,  however,  not  been  as  yet  dis- 
covered in  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their  working 
very  profitable,  especially  when  the  distance  from  the 
coast  is  taken  into  account. 

Traces  of  the  secondary  rocks  appear  to  be  few. 
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Mention  is,  liowever,  made  in  the  Geological  Reports 
of  the  '  Cape  Monthly  Magazine  '  of  deposits  both  of  the 
secondary  and  tertiary  periods  in  the  beds  of  the 
Sunday  River,  north-east  of  Uitenage.  These,  it  would 
appear,  overlie  the  series  of  carboniferous  rocks  which 
crop  out  in  the  Stormberg  Mountains. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Diamond 
Fields  on  the  Vaal  River,  between  28°  and  29°  S.  lat., 
and  about  25°  E.  Ion. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Shaw,  of  Colesberg,  for  an 
elaborate  examination  of  tlie  geology  of  this  district  in 
the  year  1870.  He  furnishes  a  tabular  list  of  the  series 
of  rocks  between  Backhouse  on  the  south  and  Klipdrift 
on  the  north,  viz. : — 

'  Greenstone  (not,  however,  at  Klipdrift). 
'  Quartzite. 

'  Crystalline  sandstone. 
''Shales,  sandstone,  &c. 
'  Conglomerate  sandstone. 

'  Metamorphic  slates  "  (permeated  by  hornblende  dykes 
at  Sebonell). 

'  Trap  1  passing  into  each  other  in  some 

'  Amygdaloidal  trap  J  places. 

*  Trap,  conglomerate  (agglomerate,  according  to  Lyell, 
as  the  imbedded  rocks  are  angular,  and  not  obviously 
waterworn). 

'  Syenite.' 

It  would'  appear,  from  a  comparison  of  the  above 
with  the  development  of  the  rock  series  of  Cape  Town,  as 
well  as  from  an  examination  of  intervening  strata  along 
the  line  of  the  Vaal  and  the  Orange  River  to  the  western 
coast,  that  the  series  of  stratified  rocks  is  more  or  less 
traceable  from  their  granite  foundations  on  the  coast  to 
the  exposnre  of  the  early  secondary  rocks  of  the  Vaal. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Klipdrift  and 
Pniel  shows  indeed  little  but  fragmentary  traces  of 
stratified  deposits.  These  consist  chiefly  of  clay  slates, 
sandstones,  and  shales,  the  tokens  of  which  appear  in 
the  waterworn  gravel  at  the  bed  of  the  valley,  and 
occupy  interstices  among  extensive  columns  of  basalt, 
chiefly  of  hexagonal  structure.  . 

So  great  has  been  the  disturbance  by  denudation, 
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and  above  all  by  upbeaving  forces,  tbat  the  bed  of  tbe  GRIQUALAND 
stream  appears  to  have  undergone  repeated  changes,  "o^iflJiofuf 
such  as  might  well  give  rise  to  the  question  whether  FIELDS 
the  materials  so  scattered  about  and  around  the  scene 
of  so  much  anxious  and  persistent  search  were  deposited 
on  or  near  their  present  site  or  were  brought  down  from 
some  distant  and  perhaps  tropical  region  ? 

The  evidence,  however,  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the  ^"^^ 
former  supposition,  not  only  from  the  frequent  occur-  ygcks. 
rence  of  deposits  of  the  same  character  bearing  no  marks 
of  disturbance,  but  from  the  interesting  and  instructive 
fact  that,  below  the  junction  of  the  Harts  with  the 
Yaal,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  this  spot,  a  series  of 
early  secondary  rocks,  represented  by  fragments  at  the 
kopjes  of  Khpdrift  and  Pniel,  presents  an  almost 
unique  specimen  of  stratification,  undisturbed  by  those 
adverse  forces  which  so  extensively  acted  upon  districts 
somewhat  higher  up  the  stream.  It  is  thus  described 
by  Dr.  Shaw :  — 

'  Ascending  from  the  river,  there  are,  first,  a  series 
of  basaltic  hummocks,  the  basalt  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Klipdrift  kopjes.  Above  these,  there  are 
thin  clay  slates  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  some  of 
them  much  altered  and  indurated.  A  conglomerate 
sandstone  of  great  thickness  lies  upon  these  again,  and 
forms  the  first  terrace  from  the  river,  say  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  stream.  Upon  this  we  have 
sandstone  shales ;  and  higher  up  a  crystalliue  sand- 
stone, which  becomes  more  and  more  indurated  till  at 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  it  is  a  thorough  quartzite. 
Greenstone  boulders,  the  remains  of  a  trappean  capping, 
lie  about  on  the  next  and  the  second  terrace,  which  can- 
not be  less  than  800  feet  above  the  river  level.' 

It  will  be  observed  that,  so  far  as  has  been  dis-  Syenite, 
covered,  syenite  is  the  basis  of  the  rocks  in  the  Klip- 
drift district,  the  only  instance  of  granite  appearing 
in  isolated  boulders  wanting  the  micaceous  portion  of 
the  compound. 

The  basaltic  trap,  which  abounds  there  and  assumes  Basalt 
a  hexagonal  columnar  structure,  rises  in  denuded  frag-  ^''''P- 
ments,  exhibiting  marks  of  violent  upheaval  since  their 
deposit  as  trap  rock,  and  assuming  an  appearance  of 
radiation  from  below,  the  upper  part  having  spread  by 
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ERIQUALAND  the  violent  pressure.    In  the  interstices  of  these  columns 
•J'^ST  AN"   have  been  found  considerable  numbers  of  diamonds,  im- 
FIELDS     li^edded  in  the  drift  which  had  been  left  there  in  the 

  general  denudation  of  the  strata. 

The  material  which  has  been  washed  down  into  the 
bed  of  the  stream  no  doubt  contains  a  rich  deposit  of 
precious  minerals  ;  but  owing  to  the  imposition  of  recent 
alluvial  soil  it  will  require  not  only  the  diversion  of  the 
stream,  but  the  excavation  of  superincumbent  masses  of 
silt  for  their  acquisition. 

Fen-ugi-  The  searchers  for  diamonds  have  been  most  success- 

nousgravel.  f^^}  their  examination  of  gravel,  and  particularly- 
ferruginous  gravel,  obtained  from  the  interstices  in  the 
clefts  and  the  bases  of  rocks.  Many  of  these  will,  of 
course,  be  extremely  small,  though  some  of  them  of  great 
dimensions  have  been  saved  by  these  harbours  of  refuge 
from  the  violence-  of  the  elements. 

Precious  The  occurrence  of  precious  stones  of  less  mark,  such 

stones.  emeralds,  sapphires,  rubies,  &c,,  are  occasionally  met 

with,  but  not  of  sufficient  size  for  them  to  be  generally 
recognised  as  of  any  other  value  than  as  indicating  the 
probable  presence  of  diamonds.  Garnets  are  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  be  of  little  account.  The  majority  of  the  infe- 
rior class  of  precious  stones  are  found  embedded  in  the 
conglomerate  of  pebbles,  called,  from  its  resemblance  to 
almonds,  amygdaloid. 

This,  of  course,  does  not  indicate  the  origin  of  these 
deposits,  which  still  remains  uncertain.  Nor  can  it  yet 
be  said,  with  any  approach  to  demonstration,  what  is  the 
true  matrix  of  the  diamond. 

Tans.  It  can  hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  of  readers  of 

reports  from  the  diamond  fields  that,  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  those  regions,  the  term  Pan  as  the  termination 
•  of  a  compound  word,  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  'Du 
Toit's  Pan,'  '  Salt-Pan,'  &c.  It  always  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  geological  depression,  collecting  all  and 
sundry  of  the  substances  which,  under  the  influence  of 
rains  and  winds,  have  drifted  into  them,  and  been  re- 
tained by  rings  of  porphyry  or  greenstone,  which  form 
a  circular  ridge  round  the  subsidence ;  but  how  those 
subsidences  are  occasioned  must  be  a  matter  of  some 
conjecture.  They  are,  however,  the  probable  result  of 
Bome  geological  disturbance  which  could  not  affect  tho 
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hardor  substances'  encircling  the  outside,  and  forming 
lagoons  of  more  or  less  extensive  area,  so  shallo-w  that, 
except  after  a  rain,  the  surface  is  dry. 

Some  reference  to  the  constituents  of  these  capacious 
deposits  is  necessary,  and  the  first  element  that  strikes 
the  attention  is  the  saltness  of  some  of  them,  which  has 
been  variously  accounted  for — some  supposing  it  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  their  subjection,  countless  ages  back, 
to  the  overflow  of  some  vast  ocean.  The  utter  absence, 
however,  of  marine  organic  remains,  to  say  nothing  of 
other  objections,  is  fatal  to  such  a  conclusion,  while  the 
operation  of  local  influences  points  to  a  cause  not  far  to 
seek,  and  whose  action  is  continuous.  Dr.  Stevens  quotes 
from  Fowne's  '  Actonian  Essay  '  the  theory  that  '  all 
bodies  of  water  into  which  rivers  flow,  and  from  which 
no  waters  pass  out,  are  salt.  It  is  therefore  inferred, 
from  the  position  of  these  receptacles,  skirted  by  hills 
abounding  in  alkaline  minerals,  that  the  combination  of 
chloride  of  sodium  with  nitrate  and  sulphate  of  soda  is 
sufiicient  to  account  for  the  saline  properties  with  which 
they  are  impregnated.'  How  far  the  theory  above  quoted 
can  be  accepted  as  universal  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  there  are  fi-esh- water  lakes  with  no 
apparent  outlets,  and  which  are  often  the  receptacles  of 
rivers  whose  water-sheds  have  no  such  mineral  consti- 
tuents. 

That  the  saltness  of  the  '  Pans  '  is  due  to  this  source 
seems  almost  beyond  dispute,  the  surrounding  hills 
abounding  in  the  materials  whose  combination  in  those 
confined  areas  would  naturally  produce  it. 

The  substances  constituting  the  more  solid  contents 
of  these  receptacles,  in  the  detrition  of  which  diamonds 
are  found,  vary  in  different  positions,  consisting  of  hcdh 
or  fragments  of  rock,  in  which  silicious  and  calcareous 
deposits  abound,  the  former  to  a  greater  extent  at  Klip- 
drift  and  Pniel,  the  latter  at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  a  little 
farther  south  at  Bultfontein. 

The  district  of  Du  Toit's  Pan,  moreover,  difiers  in  its 
surface  from  that  of  the  Vaal  Valley,  the  former  exhi- 
biting a  calcareous  tufa,  the  latter  being  alluvial,  though 
below  the  kalk  a  layer  of  clayey  shale,  consisting  of  tal- 
coso  slate,  sandstone,  and  chalk-marl  is  common  to  both 
districts. 
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6RIQUALAND      Tlie  alluvial  nature  of  tlie  Vaal  deposits,  as  distin- 
'liuMnHn  g^'i^i^^^^  from  those  of  tlie  more  southern,  tract,  is  shown 
FIELDS  water-worn  character  of  its  fragments,  which  con- 

 sist  largely  of  rounded  pebbles  from  the  amygdaloid 

boulders,  while  those  of  Du  Toit's  Pan  and  the  surround- 
ing district  consist  of  angular  unworn  pieces  of  garnet 
quartz,  peridot,  greenstone,  &c.  T^rom  these  differences 
it  is  inferred  that  the  diamonds  in  the  latter  case  occupy 
a  position  which  has  never  been  subjected  to  violent 
action.    The  solution,  however,  of  the  question  as  to 
the  original  source  of  these  precious  minerals  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  nearer. 
Dr.  Shaw's       The  elaborate  and  judicious  researches  of  Dr.  Shaw, 
conclusions  to  whom  not  this  colony  only,  but  the  scientific  world, 
tbn  of^"'^'  ■''^  largely  indebted,  have  shown  conclusively : — 
diamonds.        1-  That  the  production  of  diamonds  is  not  due  to  any 
rock  more  recent  than  the  greenstone. 

2.  That  there  is  no  evidence  of  that  or  any  known 
rock  being  the  matrix  of  the  diamond. 

3.  That  a  rough  diamondiferous  rock  (possibly  un- 
disturbed until  the  upheaval  of  the  trap  rocks)  has  been 
carried  away,  and  is,  so  far  as  this  district  is  concerned, 
represented  only  by  fragments  mingled  with  the  detri- 
tions of  other  rocks,  and  now  occupying  either  the  quiet 
resting-place  of  the  ancient  lakes,  now  called  salt-pans, 
or  the  beds  of  rivers,  exposed  to  the  perpetual  wear  and 
tear  of  mountain  torrents. 

The  site  of  the  '  New  Rush '  at  Colesberg  was,  prior 
to  the  excavations,  a  scene  resembling  the  Valley  of  the 
Vaal  only  in  the  tumultuous  assemblage  of  basaltic  and 
trap  rock.  The  breaking  of  the  surface  with  deep  and 
general  excavation  has  left  little  in  the  shape  of  continu- 
ous rock  but  the  greenstone  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
district. 

Dr.  Shaw  expatiates  on  the  effect  of  the  metamor- 
phio  rocks  on  the  landscape  scenery  of  the  colony,  com- 
paring it,  not  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  country,  with 
that  of  the  Hebrides,  reminding  us  of  the  union  of 
poetic  enthusiasm  with  scientific  accuracy  which  cha- 
racterised the  revellings  of  his  famous  compatriot  of 
Cromartie  among  the  hills  and  vales  of  the  '  Old  Red.' 
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NATAL. 

Position  and  History. 

In  tlie  South  African  group  of  settlements  Natal  justly  NATAL 
occupies  the  second  place,  following  the  Cape  and  taking  ortanc 
precedence  of  the  two  Dutch  Repubhcs  and  the  Cro.wn  of  Natal. 
Colony  of  Griqualand  "West,  Although  not  half  the 
size  of  the  Free  State  and  not  one-fourth  that  of  the 
Transvaal,  its  advantageous  position  on  the  seaboard  and 
its  consequent  enjoyment  of  a  large  shipping  trade,  to- 
gether with  the  enterprise  of  its  white  inhabitants  and 
the  interest  commanded  by  the  history  and  condition  of 
its  large  native  populatiou,  give  it  a  comparative  im- 
portance which  its  area  would  not  justify.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  claim  this  high  position  for  Natal,  as  in 
English  opinion  this  colony  until  lately  almost  obscured 
the  Cape.  It  has  always  been  well  advertised  in  the 
emigration  market.  It  numbers  amongst  its  products 
attractive  articles  of  tropical  growth.  A  great  critic  and 
controversialist  has  made  it  famous ;  and  its  native 
troubles  have  been  more  recent  than  those  of  the  once 
notorious  Kafl&r  wars.  For  these  and  probably  other 
reasons  Natal  has  been  conspicuous  when  the  Cape  has 
attracted  but  little  attention,  although,  in  point  of  size, 
population,  production,  trade  and  revenue,  it  has  always 
been  and  still  is  far  behind  its  senior  colony.  The  Cape 
has  room  for  twelve  Natals.  The  natural  capabilities  of 
the  larger  colony  -are,  however,  by  no  means  in  the  pro- 
portion of  twelve  to  one. 

Although  the  two  colonies  touch  each  other  along  a  Communi- 
boundary-line  of  150  miles  there  is  little  or  no  regular  cation  be- 
land  communication  between  them,  the  Cape  districts  Natal  and 
adjacent  to  Natal  being  peopled  by  natives  as  yet  but  in  the  Cape, 
the  first  stage  of  removal  from  barbarism.    There  is  no 
highway  from  one  colony  to  the  other,  and  communica- 
tion is  almost  entirely  by  sea.    When  the  traveller,  after 
a  voyage  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-fivo  days  from  Ply- 
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NATAL  montli,  has  reached  Capetown,  the  first  port  of  call  in  the 
Cape  Colony,  he  has  still,  inclading  stoppages  at  that 
place.  Port  Elizabeth,  and  East  London,  nearly  a  week  on 
board  the  steamer  before  he  reaches  Durban,  the  only 
seaport  of  Natal.  Durban  is,  indeed,  quite  a  thousand 
miles  from  Capetown. 
Historical  Toung  as  this  settlement  is,  its  name  was  given  it 
notice.  nearly  four  centuries  ago,  when,  in  1497,  the  Portuguese 
voyager,  Vasco  de  Gama,  sighted  its  headlands  on 
Christmas  Day  of  that  year — the  day  of  the  discovery 
suggesting  the  name.  Terra  Natalis.  In  1760,  or  there- 
abouts, the  Dutch  for  a  very  short  time  had  a  trading 
settlement  at  the  site  of  the  present  harbour  of  Durban. 
This  settlement  was,  however,  speedily  abandoned,  and 
more  than  a  hundred  years  passed  before  the  Natal  slaores 
were  again  visited  by  Europeans.  In  1823  an  English 
officer,  Lieut.  Farewell,  while  on  a  surveying  expedition 
along  the  coast,  was  attracted  by  the  evident  suitable- 
ness of  the  country  about  the  Bay  of  Natal  for  the  pur- 
poses of  settlement,  and  at  once  arranged  with  Mr. 
Henry  Eynn  and  others  for  occupation.  The  natives,  of 
whom  at  that  time  there  were  but  few  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  granted  the  land  about  the  Bay  as  a  site 
for  the  little  colony  of  a  score  of  white  men.  Twenty 
years  before  there  would  not  have  been  room  for  the 
newcomers,  as  at  that  time  the  land  was  thickly  peopled. 
In  1810  the  famous  Zulu  chief  Chaka  began  his  career 
of  conquest.  Marching  southwards,  he  cleared  the 
country  before  him  of  man  and  beast  and  left  it  a  wilder- 
ness. Hence,  when  Farewell  and  Eynn  founded  the  set- 
tlement of  Natal  they  had  space  and  to  spare.  In  the 
earliest  days  of  occupation  the  little  white  colony  afforded 
a  shelter  to  the  miserable  people  whom  Chaka  had 
despoiled.  In  1828  that  chief  was "  assassinated  and 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Dingaan,  who  threatened  tbe 
English  settlers  with  hostilities  on  account  of  their  con- 
tinuing to  receive  those  who  had  fled  from  the  terrors  of 
himself  and  his  brother.  In  1835,  however.  Captain 
Allen  Gardiner  brought  about  an  agreement  between  the 
Zulu  chief  and  the  settlement.  In  the  same  year  '  Dur- 
ban '  received  its  name  from  the  Governor  of  the  Cape, 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban.  About  this  time  a  party  of 
Dutch,  discontented  with  British  rule  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
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after  long  wandeinng  tbrough  the  territory  now  known  NATAL 
as  the  Orange  Free  State,  found  their  way  over  the 
Drakenberg  into  Natal,  and  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  settlement.     In  1836  the  first  party  was 
strengthened  by  a  second.    Amongst  their  leaders  were 
Maritz  and  Pieter  Retief,  whose  names  are  both  perpe- 
tuated in  that  of  the  capital,  Pietermaritzburg.  The 
English  settlers  received  the  new  comers  gladly ;  they 
met  with  very  different  treatment  fi'om  Dingaan  and  his 
Zulus.    During  an  interview  between  Retief  and  a  party 
of  the  Dutch  with  that  treacherous  chief,  at  a  signal 
from  him  his  soldiers  fell  upon  the  unsuspicious  visitors, 
who  had  previously  disarmed  themselves,  as  a  mark  of 
confidence,  and  killed  almost  every  one.    This  was  a 
signal  for  a  general  attack  on  all  the  parties  of  Dutch, 
and  much  slaughter  was  the  result.     A  Natal  town  to 
the  present  day  bears  the  name  of  '  Weenen,'  or  "Weep- 
ing, in  memory  of  the  massacre  in  Dingaan's  kraal  and 
the  sorrows  that  followed  it.    The  English  party,  as- 
sisted by  some  of  the  protected  natives,  moved  over  the 
TugeJa,  but  were  driven  back,  and  had  to  seek  shelter  on. 
board  a  ship  in  the  Bay.  By  the  close  of  1838,  however, 
upwards  of  800  Dutch  had  come  to  the  help  of  their 
countrymen,  and  Dingaan  and  his  Zulus  were  overthrown 
in  a  great  battle,  in  which  3,000  warriors  were  slain.  In 
the  following  year  Pietermaritzburg  was  founded  by  the 
victorious  Boers,  and  many  of  them  settled  themselves 
near  the  English  encampment  at  Durban.  Shortly 
after  the  Dutch  espoused  the  cause  of  Panda,  a  brother 
of  Dingaan's,  and  in  another  great  battle  Dingaan  was 
utterly  defeated  and  driven  out  of  his  land.    His  assas- 
sination speedily  followed,  and  Panda  reigned  in  his 
stead.    The  Dutch  were  supreme,  and,  claiming  the  ter- 
ritory from  the  Umzimvubu  to  Delagoa  Bay,  resolved  to 
establish  themselves  as  an  independent  and  sovereign 
community.    To  this  step,  however,  the  British  Gover- 
nor at  the  Cape,  Sir  George  Napier,  objected.    He  con- 
sidered  the  emigrant  Dutch  to  be  still  British  subjects, 
and  he  attached  a  new  importance  to  the  English  settle- 
ment at  Durban.    Accordingly  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
was  sent  up  by  sea,  but  was  speedily  withdrawn.  Con- 
sidering this  withdrawal  of  the  troops  to  be  an  act  of 
abandonment  by  the  British,  the  Dutch  proclaimed  '  The 
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NATAL      Republic  of  Natalia.'    This  was  resented  by  the  Cape 
Governor,  who  again  sent  np,  this  time  by  land,  a  body 
of  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Smith.  In 
1842  fighting  began.    The  English  were  few  and  ill-pro- 
Tided.    In  order  to  obtain  reinforcements  Mr.  King  rode 
600  miles  through  Kaffirland  to  the  then  distant  frontier 
of  the  Cape.    A  ship  of  war  with  troops  was  hurried  up, 
and,  before  the  year  was  ended,  Colonel  Cloete,  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces,  had  the  good  fortune  to  re- 
ceive the  submission  of  the  Dutch.    In  1843  Natal  was 
formally  declared  to  be  a  British  colony,  and  in  1847 
Mr.  Martin  West  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Many  of  the  Dutch,  dissatisfied  with  the  new  arrange- 
ments, recrossed  the  Drakenberg.    The  year  1849  was 
remarkable  for  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  body  of 
British  settlers.     In  1850  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Benjamin  Pine 
succeeded  Governor  West.     In  1853  the  first  Bishop  of 
Natal  was  appointed  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Colenso.  In 
1856  Mr.,  now  Sir,  John  Scott  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  he  brought  with  him  a  Royal  charter  which  made 
Natal  independent  of  the  Cape,  and  constituted  a  Legis- 
lative Council  of  twelve  elected  members  and  four  offi- 
cial nominees.     In  1864  Mr.  Scott  was  succeeded  by 
Colonel  Maclean,  who  was  followed  in  the  Governorship 
first  by  Lieut.-General  Bisset,  and,  in  1867,  by  Mr.  Keate. 
In  1872  Mr,  Musgrave  ruled  for  a  year,  and  m  1873 
Sir  Benjamin  Pine  was  re-appointed  to  his  former  post. 
Scarcely  had  he  been  settled  in  Government  House  when' 
the  Langalibalele  affair  took  place.     That  chief,  havmg 
shown  some  signs  of  disobedience,  fled  with  his  people 
towards  Basutoland.     Being  intercepted  by  a  party  of 
Volunteers,  some  of  his  men  fired  with  fatal  effect,  three 
of  the  Volunteers  receiving  death- wounds.    A  punish- 
ment followed  which  was  considered  by  the  Imperial 
Government  to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  and  Sir  Benja- 
min Pine  was  recalled  in  1875,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
administering  the  government  for  a  while.  Having 
completed  the  work  of  pacification  for  which  he  was 
appointed,  and  having  earned  out  some  unportant  alter- 
ations  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council,  bir 
Garnet  returned  to  England  at  the  close  ot  1876,  and 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  was  appomted  Governor. 

But  the  troubles  of  the  colony  were  not  ended.    J.  be 
excessive  preponderance  of  the  black  over  the  white 
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popnlation  has  always  been  felt  to  be  tbe  weakness  and  HATAL 
the  danger  of  Natal.  '  Tears  ago,'  says  Mr.  John  Noble, 
*  that  danger  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  T.  Shepstone, 
who  urged  upon  the  Imperial  Government  the  adop- 
tion of  a  poHcy  similar  to  that  since  pursued  by  the 
Cape  Government,  by  which  the  natives  might  be 
brought  to  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  industrial  and 
civilised  organisation  of  that  community.'  But  as  money 
■was  necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  scheme, 
and  as  Earl  Grey,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  said 
no  money  was  to  be  had,  the  ever-increasing  horde  of 
Zulu  refugees  were  left  to  themselves,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  savage  laws,  customs,  and  usages,  consti- 
tuting a  permanent  source  of  danger  to  the  colony.  The 
colonists,  indeed,  had  no  other  guarantee  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  natives  than  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  refugees,  ■frho  prized  the  security  of  life  and  pro- 
perty they  enjoyed  as  compared  with  their  former  fellow 
subjects  of  Ketshwayo  across  the  frontier.  But  for  years 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Zululand  itself  had  been  be- 
coming more  and  more  alarming.  Ketshwayo,  proud 
of  the  traditions  of  his  family  and  the  deeds  of  Chaka, 
had  gathered  around  him  an  army  eager  to  emulate  the 
career  of  that  ferocious  conqueror.  No  one  could  tell 
when  or  where  his  warriors,  eager  to  flesh  their  spears, 
would  burst  forth.  To  Natal  and  the  Transvaal  he  was  a 
constant  menace.  Even  on  the  frontier  of  Cape  Colony  his 
influence  was  felt,  for  he  had  sent  his  emissaries  to  the 
Pondos,  just  as  he  was  known  to  have  sent  them  to 
Sekukuni  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Gcaleka 
insurrection.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Brownlee,  who  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  native  matters,  reported  to  Sir  Bartle 
Prere  in  November  1877  that  the  overtures  of  Ketshwayo 
were  well  known  to  the  Gcalekas  and  Gaikas,  and  in 
taking  up  arms  they  calculated  upon  assistance  from 
him,  even  to  the  last  believing  that  that  help  would 
come,  '  Kreli  and  Ketshwayo,'  said  Mr.  Brownlee,  in 
May  1878,  '  may  be  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of  our 
troubles  ;  their  positions  and  power  give  weight  to  any- 
thing they  may  suggest  or  wish  to  undertake.  Kreli's 
power  is  now  closing ;  the  main  source  of  trouble  on  this 
side  is  thus  removed.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the 
past  of  the  natives,  whatever  may  bo  done  to  stave  off  a 
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RATAL  collision  with  Ketstwayo  I  tliink  will  fail,  and  that 
before  long  the  collision  will  inevitably  arise;  and  when 
the  Zulus,  like  the  Gcalekas,  are  broken  up,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  cessation  of  wars  and  combinations  of 
native  tribes  against  the  Government.'  '  These,'  says 
Mr.  Noble,  '  were  prophetic  words.  With  the  barbaric 
power  of  such  a  ferocious  savage  as  Ketshwayo  in  close 
juxtaposition,  and  his  restless  warriors  ever  occasioning 
ferment  and  alarm,  the  peaceful  neighbouring  tribes 
were  forced  to  be  continually  on  the  alert — in  fact,  in 
what  European  diplomatists  would  term  an  armed  state 
of  observation.  Colonisation,  progress,  and  civilisation 
could  not  long  exist  under  such  a  state  of  things  ;  and 
Her  Majesty's  High  Commissioner,  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
charged  with  the  solemn  trust  of  protecting  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,  had  no  alternative  but  to  use  the  power  placed 
at  his  disposal  to  secure  the  safety  and  fature  peace  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  as  well  as  of 
the  Zulus  and  all  the  other  neighbouring  tribes  and 
peoples.'  Fortunately,  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  the  courage 
to  do  what  he  so  clearly  saw  to  be  the  only  thing  possible-. 
His  peaceful  overtures  and  remonstrances  being  treated 
by  Ketshwayo  with  evasive  messages,  scornful  in- 
difference, or  angry  insolence,  he  at  last  was  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  final  arbitrament  of  war. 

The  opening  of  the  campaign  was  darkened  by  the 
terrible  disaster  which  befell  the  English  troops  under 
Colonel  Durnford  and  Lieutenant- Colonel  Pulleine  at 
Isandhlwana  on  January  22, 1879,  and  brightened  by  the 
heroic  defence  of  Rorke's  Drift  by  Lieutenants  Chard 
and  Bromhead  on  the  following  day.  Isandhlwana  was 
no  common  disaster.  On  its  terrible  field,  owing,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  to  the  neglect  of  Lord  Chelmsford's  in- 
structions, more  than  a  thousand  of  our  brave  soldiers 
and  colonial  volunteers  were  surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  horde  of  Zulu  warriors  numbering  some 
twenty  thousand.  The  news  of  the  calamity  caused  a 
panic  in  Natal  and  created  a  profoundly  painful  sensation 
not  only  in  South  Africa  but  at  home,  and  indeed 
throughout  Europe,  For  a  time  it  caused  a  suspension 
of  active  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Lord  Chelmsford, 
He  retired  across  the  Tugela,  and  while  waiting  for  re- 
inforcements from  England  occupied  himself  in  making 
preparations  for  advance  when  these  reinforcements 
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slionld  arrive.  No  time  was  lost  by  the  (government  at 
home  in  responding  to  the  call  for  additional  forces. 
The  news  of  the  calamity  reached  England  on  February  8, 
having  been  telegraphed  from  St.  Vincent,  and  -within, 
fourteen  days  ]  0,000  men  -were  on  their  way  to  N^atal, 
The  operations  which  followed  cannot  be  detailed  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that,  although  much  delay  occurred  in 
resuming  active  operations — a  delay  which  sorely  tried 
the  patience  of  the  colony  and  the  mother-country,  and 
gave  opportunity  for  floods  of  the  usual  infallible  criti- 
cisms by  '  our  own  correspondents ' — victory  was  at 
last  achieved  by  Lord  Chelmsford  in  a  manner  which 
justified  all  his  plans.  The  final  engagement  which  for 
ever  shattered  the  power  of  Ketshwayo  took  place  close 
to  Ulundi,  the  chief  royal  kraal,  on  July  4,  and  the 
closing  episode  of  the  capture  of  the  fugitive  king 
occurred  on  August  28,  1879.  A  sad  and  deeply  re- 
gretable  incident  of  this  unhappy  war  was  the  death  of 
the  Prince  Imperial  of  France,  which  took  place  on 
June  2,  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  reconnoitring  expe- 
dition. He  and  the  small  party  which  he  accompanied 
were  surprised  by  a  number  of  Znlus.  All  saved  them- 
selves by  flight  except  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Prince, 
whose  body  was  subsequently  found  pierced  by  many 
assegais,  all  in  front. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  Home  Govern- 
ment should  have  so  far  shared  in  or  been  influenced  by 
the  virulent  clamour  of  a  section  of  the  English  public 
as  to  send  out  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  virtually  supersede 
Lord  Chelmsford  in  his  position  of  commander-in-chief. 
Fortunately,  however,  Lord  Chelmsford  was  able  to 
complete  his  work  according  to  his  own  plans  before  his 
supersession  actually  took  place.  It  remained  for  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  to  take  up  the  difficult  question  of 
settling  the  country  and  giving  it  a  government  in  the 
place  of  that  of  the  tyrannical  Ketshwayo.  This  he 
promptly  did  by  subdividing  it  into  thirteen  districts, 
twelve  of  which  are  respectively  assigned  to  twelve 
chiefs  of  the  Zulu  nation,  the  thirteenth,  which  is  much 
the  largest  and  adjoins  the  Natal  IVontier.  being  placed 
under  the  celebrated  John  Dunn.  The  chiefs  are  ap- 
pomted  under  certain  conditions  and  stipulations,  and  a 
British  resident  is  appointed  to  reside  in  the  country  as 
the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  British  Government,'  to  see 
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hear,  and  report  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  con- 
ditions and  stipulations  are  fulfilled. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  firmly  believes  that  the  abolition 
of  the  office  of  king,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  cohesion 
of  the  country  on  the  plan  he  has  carried  out,  -will  pre- 
clude for  the  future  all,  or  almost  all,  possibility  of  any 
reunion  of  its  inhabitants  under  one  rule.  Opinion  in 
the  colony  does  not  at  present  seem  greatly  to  favour 
Sir  Garnet's  scheme. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  ordeal 
through  which  South  Africa  has  thus  far  successfully 
passed  will  be  productive  of  incalculable  blessing  to  all 
its  tribes  and  people.  The  supremacy  of  the  white  races 
there  really  means  the  regeneration  of  a  whole  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  in  this  view  of  recent  events  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  merits,  and  will  undoubtedly  receive,  the  praise  and 
honour  of  all  true  men  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  great 
emergency  which  confronted  him. 


Area  and  Boundaries. 

As  seen  on  a  map  Natal  is  a  well-defined  territory, 
compact  and  regular  in  its  shape.  It  is  as  much  like  a 
diamond  as  Italy  is  like  a  boot,  or  tbe  Morea  like  a  mul- 
berry leaf.  Its  four  sides  are  not  much  out  of  propor- 
tion. Its  sea-coast  is  about  150  miles  long;  its  opposite 
landward  side  is  about  120  miles;  its  side  towards  Zulu- 
land  is  150  miles,  and  that  towards  the  Cape  is  1/5 
miles  long.  The  line  of  greatest  distance  is  that  from  the 
southern  angle,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Umtamvuna,  to  the 
northern,  at  the  source  of  the  Bufi'alo,  a  diagonal  of  about 
250  miles  along.  The  area  is  reckoned  to  be  17,000 
square  miles,  or  11,000,000  acres.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  north-east  by 
the  rivers  Bufi'alo  and  Tugela,  which  divide  it  from  the 
Transvaal  Republic  and  Zululand;  on  the  south-west 
by  the  Drakensberg  Mountains,  the  upper  waters  ot  the 
Umzimkulu  and  the  Umtamvuna,  which  separate  it  from 
the  Basutoland  and  Nomansland  districts  of  the  bape 
Colony  and  Pondoland ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  the 
Drakensberg,  which  divides  it  from  the  Free  State. 
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Population.   

The  population  of  Natal  presents  several  conditions  Popula- 
of  a  peculiar  character.  Its  total  number  is,  for  South 
Africa,  large  when  compared  with  area.  The  last  census 
shows  that  it  has  within  its  boundaries  upwards  of 
325,000  persons,  all  races  included.  This  gives  almost 
exactly  nineteen  to  the  square  mile.  Now,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  the  population  rate  per  square  mile  is  not  quite 
four.  The  next  peculiarity  is  the  smaUness  of  the  white 
portion  of  the  population  when  compared  with  the  black. 
Of  the  total  325,512  only  22,654  are  of  European  descent. 
Thus  there  are  in  Natal  fourteen  blacks  to  one  white ; 
while  in  the  Cape  Colony  the  proportion  is  four  to  one. 
Variety  of  race  is  also  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  Natal  population.  Englishmen,  Dutch,  Germans, 
Zulus,  other  African  natives,  Hindu  coolies,  Chinese,  and 
emigrants  from  the  island  of  St.  Helena  make  up  its 
motley  human  kind.  In  this  respect,  however.  Natal 
does  but  resemble  all  the  other  South  African  territories. 

The  following  list  represents  an  approximate  esti- 
mate of  these  varieties : — 

English,  Dutcli,  and  Germans,  aboiit  .  .  22,654 

Zulus  and  other  South  Africans   „    .  .  290,035 

Hindu  and  Chinese  coolies  gt,2 

St.  Helena  emigrants  J     "    '  ' 


Total       „    .       .  325,512 

More  than  half  the  whites  live  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  leaving  but  a  very  scanty  number  for  rural 
occupation.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
colony  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the  introduction 
of  more  Europeans. 

The  English  in  Natal  are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  The  Eng- 
towns  of  Durban,  Maritzburg,  Verulam,  Pinetown,  ^'sh  and 
Richmond,  Ladismith,  York,  and  Grreytown,  and  on  the 
sugar  plantations  of  the  coast.  Some  of  them  are 
sprinkled  over  the  upland  agricultural  and  grazing  dis- 
tricts. Many  Dutch  are  residents  in  Maritzburg,  but 
they  are  to  be  found  chiefly  on  the  farm-lands  of  the 
northern  districts.  Near  Pinetown,  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Durban,  there  is  a  settlement  of  Germans,  origin- 
ally, in  1848,  about  200  strong. 
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**•  .  The  Hindu  coolies  were  first  introduced  in  1865, 
Coolies.  With  the  express  intention  of  supplying  suitable  labour 
for  the_  coast  plantation  industries.  For  although  the 
colony  is  in  some  districts  almost  crowded  with  African 
natives,  field  labour  is  difficult  to  obtain  on  any  perma- 
nent arrangement.  In  1875  the  importation  of  coolies 
from  India  was  renewed.  Many  of  those  people,  after 
their  term  of  service  has  been  completed,  resort  to  the 
towns,  where  they  become  domestics.  About  the  close 
of  1873  the  coloured  people  of  St.  Helena,  females 
especially,  were  invited  to  leave  that  island,  in  which 
much  distress  was  then  experienced,  and  to  resort  to 
Natal.  Between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and  proceeded  to  Durban,  where  many 
of  them  are  engaged  in  household  service. 
Zulus.  The  Zulus  of  ISTatal,  as  the  South  African  natives  in 

the  colony  are  commonly  called,  have  a  history  of  their 
own,  which  could  be  told  in  several  chapters,  but  it  is 
their  present  condition  and  existing  relations  to  the  set- 
tlement which  are  the  topics  more  especially  suitable  to 
the  pages  of  this  work.    They  are  to  be  found  in  greater 
or  less  numbers  in  all  parts  of  the  colony;  but  their 
most  densely  populated  locations  are  in  the  Victoria 
County,  the  district  on  the  sea-coast  nearest  the  Tugela 
river.   In  the  luanda  and  Tugela  divisions  of  that  county 
there  are  upwards  of  62,000  of  these  people.    In  the 
Klip  River  division,  an  upland  district,  there  are  more 
than  17,000;  in  the  Midland  county  of  Weeneu  there 
are  nearly  38,000;  while  in  the  two  South-western  Coast 
counties  of  Alexandra  and   Alfred  there  are  about 
42,000.    As  a  rule  the  Natal  natives  are  barbarians  ; 
and  yet,  having  for  many  years  been  protected  by 
the  British  power,  subjected  to  the  personal  rule  of  an 
of&cer  of  the  Colonial  Government,  brought  under  a  sys- 
tem of  taxation,  and  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  a  settle- 
ment, having  also  been  the  objects  of  an  active  missionary 
agency,  they  are  one  degree  removed  from  the  savageism 
of  their  kindred  who  still  rejoice  in  a  fi-eedom  from 
European  restraint.    They  are  polygamists,  believers  in 
witchcraft,  inclined  to  cruel  practices,  fond  of  a  free, 
idle  life,  exact  labour  from  their  women,  whom  they  con- 
sider to  be  a  better  sort  of  cattle,  and  wear  hut  very 
scanty  clothing.    Physically  they  are  a  fine  people ;  in 
disposition  gay,  and  they  are  not  without  intelligence. 
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As,  to  a  very  lai'ge  extent,  tliey  are  refugees,  or  the  cliil-  NATAL 
dren  of  refugees,  who  have  taken  shelter  under  British 
rule  from  the  violence  of  more  warlike  tribes,  their 
character  has  been  influenced  by  their  circumstances  in 
this  respect.  They  have  lost  something  of  the  warlike 
spirit  of  their  race,  and  have  given  but  comparatively 
little  trouble  to  their  rulers.  That  in  them  which  has 
been  and  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  the  colonists  is  their 
disinclination  to  give  their  services  readily  and  continu- 
ously to  the  industries  of  the  settlement.  They  are.  it  is 
true,  to  be  found  in  domestic  service  in  the  towns,  on 
farms  and  plantations,  in  stores,  and  on  the  beach  and 
wharves,  but  not  in  numbers  suSicient  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  demands  of  colonial  enterprise  and  requirement. 
Hence,  although  there  are  fourteen  African  natives  to 
one  white,  the  planters  are  driven  to  invite  Amazwazi 
and  Amatongu  from  the  region  about  Delagoa  Bay,  and 
to  import,  at  heavy  cost,  thousands  of  Hindus  from  Cal- 
cutta and  Madras.  This  aversion  to  labour  on  the  part 
of  the  natives,  their  occupation  of  land  that  the  colonists 
could  utilise,  and  the  formidable  increase  to  the  num- 
bers from  year  to  year,  cause  the  scanty  and  harassed 
settlers  to  regard  their  neighbours  with  less  favour  than 
they  would  otherwise  award  them.  The  natives  are 
undoubtedly  ISTatal's  difiiculty,  and  yet  with  a  very 
ordinary  inclination  to  industry  they  would  be  a  most 
important  element  in  the  material  progress  of  the  colony. 
Whether  the  recent  changes  in  the  native  system  will 
have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  habits  of  this  people 
remains  to  be  seen. 

The  following  is  the  census  taken  in  1877.    To  the  Census, 
numbers  given  an  estimated  increase  must  be  added  for 
natural  growth: — 


Populaiion  in  1877. 


County  or  Division, 
with  Area 
in  Geographical  Miles 

Whites 

Coloured 

Total 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

Borough  of  Pieterma- 

ritzburg  (45  goo.  miles) 
County  of  Pietermaritz- 

burg  (1,853  geo.  miles) 
Borough  of  Durban  (10 

geo.  miles)  .... 
County  of  Durban  (846 

geo.  miles)  .... 

2,530 
1,240 
2,852 

825  1 

2,188 
1,124 
2,460 
800 

2,741 
15,072 

3,700 
11,883 

572 
10,022 
1,476 
0,033 

0,277 
10,312 

0,552 
12,708 

2,700 
17,146 
3,936 
9,333 
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Po^pulation  in  1877 — continued. 


County  or  Division, 
with  Area 
in  Geograpliical  Miles 


County  of  Klip  Eiver 

(5,170  geo.  mUes)  : — 
Klip  Eiver  Division  . 

Newcastle  Division  . 
County    of  "Victoria 

(1,428  geo.  miles)  :— 
luanda  Division  .  . 

LowerTugelaDivision 
County  of  Umvoti  (1,580 

geo.  miles)  .... 
County  of  Weenen(2,640 

geo.  mUes)  .  .  .  . 
County   of  Alexandra 

(1,600  geo.  miles)  .  . 
County  of  Alfred  (1,562 

geo.  miles)  .... 
TJmsinga  Division  (2,916 

geo.  mUes)    .   .   .  . 
Upper  Umkomanzi  Di- 
vision (900  geo.  miles) 
Ixopo   Division  (1,600 

geo.  miles)    .   .   .  . 


Total  21,150  miles 


Wliites 


M. 


503 
799 


670 
375 

817 

616 

315 

113 

108 

330 

129 


12,228 


435 
670 


541 
278 

655 

490 

238 

53 

116 

289 


10,426 


Coloured 


Total 


M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

7,956 
4,479 

9,428 
5,G01 

8,099 
5,278 

9,863 
6,271 

12,892 
18,479 

12,597 
18,178 

13,562 
18,854 

13,138 
18,456 

15,660 

■  19,210 

16,477 

19,887 

17,031 

19,344 

17,697 

19,334 

10,289 

9,913 

11,104 

10,151 

9,328 

11,000 

9,441 

11,053 

7,773 

15,511 

7,881 

15,627 

8,778 

8,780 

9,108 

9,061 

(Included  in  Upper  Umkomanzi.) 


145,701 


157,157 


157,929    167,583  ] 


Physical  Geography. 

Natural  The  physical  geography  of  Natal  presents  many 

feaUires.  features  of  interest.  The  colony  lies  wholly  between 
the  eastern  rim  of  the  great  interior  tableland  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  Drakensbergen 
the  vast  plateau  is  arrested  abruptly,  and  by  a  descent, 
at  first  almost  precipitous,  then  in  rugged  steps  and  now 
in  gentle  slopes,  the  land  inclines  to  the  ocean  shore. 
Between  the  rim  and  the  strand  there  is  an  average 
distance  of  130  miles.  Travelling  inland  from  the  coast, 
the  edge  of  the  tableland  has  the  appearance  of  a  lofty 
mountain  range,  the  highest  point  being  no  less  than 
10,000  feet  high.  This  is  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  so 
called  because  it  is  a  most  prolific  watershed.  Another 
point  on  the  ledge,  as  the  Drakensbergen  really  is,  knowii 
as  the  Champagne  Castle,  is  9,500,  whHe  the  Giant  s 
Castle  is  9,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  i^e 
aspects  of  the  great  precipice  along  its  whole  length 
are  grand  and  romantic ;  and  as  the  land  at  its  foot  does 
not  subside  to  the  sea  by  easy  levels  but  by  broken  steps, 
tumbled  hills,  and  sweeping  undulations,  Natal  is  every- 
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where  picturesque  in  its  land  forms.  The  region  on  the  NATAL 
ric^ht  of  the  road  from  Durban  to  Maritzburg,  after 
Pinetown  has  been  passed,  is  remarkable  for  its  fantastic 
assemblage  of  sugarloaf  hills — sugarloaves  with  their 
tops  cut  off.  The  midland  districts  have  in  many  parts 
the  look  of  downs— rolling  sweeps  of  grass.  The  coast 
lands  are  singularly  beautiful,  with  their  rounded  bosses, 
rich  in  bush  and  glade ;  while  the  shore  presents  a  bold 
outline  with  projecting  bluffs  thickly  covered  with  jungle, 
and  long  stretches  of  land  broken  by  rocky  floors  and 
reefs,  on  which  the  majestic  surf  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
perpetually  breaks.  Amongst  the  rivers  which  skirt  or 
pass  through  the  colony  are  the  Tugela,  the  Umvoti,  the 
Umgeni,  the  Iloyo,  the  TJmkumanzi,  the  TJmzimkulu, 
and  the  Umtamvuna.  Not  one  of  these  is  navigable. 
Some  of  them,  however,  especially  in  the  rainy  season, 
are  considerable  streams,  and  all  of  them  have  their  tri- 
butaries, so  that  the  land  abounds  in  watercourses. 
Cataracts  are  numerous,  and  the  TJmgeni  Falls,  ten  or 
twelve  miles  north  of  Maritzburg,  are  famous  for  their 
beauty.  Granite,  trap,  and  sandstone  underlie  the  beds 
of  shale  and  vegetable  soil  which  form  the  land  surfaces; 
and  here  and  there  those  rocks,  especially  trap,  show 
themselves  in  bare  and  eccentric  forms.  Table-moun- 
tains frequently  appear,  and  one  of  the  finest  objects  to  be 
seen  from  Maritzburg  is  Taffel  Berg,  a  splendid  specimen 
of  its  class,  about  sixteen  miles  from  the  city. 

The  climate  of  Natal  is  one  of  the  boasts  of  its  in-  Climate, 
habitants.  Nearer  the  tropics  than  the  Cape,  its  mean 
annual  temperature  is  but  little  in  excess  of  that  of  the 
more  southern  colony.  At  Maritzburg  it  is  64°  to  71°, 
while  on  the  coast  the  general  range  of  the  thermometer 
is  from  53°  to  90°.  The  Avinter  is  bright  and  compara- 
tively cool,  and  the  summer  heat  is  softened  by  a  clouded 
sky  and  frequent  rains.  The  spring  and  autumn  are 
agreeable  periods  of  the  year.  Thunderstorms  are  of 
frequent  occurrence  during  the  summer  months,  and  it 
is  to  these  that  the  moderated  heat  of  November,  De- 
cember, January,  and  February  are  due.  Occasionally  a 
hot  wind  from  the  land  side  blows  over  the  colony,  but 
seldom  lasts  two  or  three  days  in  succession.  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  an  abstract  of  meteorological  obser- 
vations for  the  year  1875,  taken  at  the  Natal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Durban. 
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The  following  table  represents  the  comparative  rain- 
fall at  Merebank  for  nine  years,  taken  by  Mr.  Lamport. 
Merebank  is  situated  eight  mUes  S.W.  of  Durban,  at  a 
distance  of  two  mHes  from  the  sea,  and  30  feet  above 
its  level. 


January  1876 

Kain  in  lOOths  of  inch 
entered,  including 
previous  day 

Maximum  in  Shade  \ 

MiniTTiiiTn  in  Shade  | 

Maximum  in  Sun 
in  Vacuo 

Minimum  In  Night 
on  grass 

Wind  at  Seven  a.m. 

1 

Wind  at  Seven  p.m. 

1 

Standaa-d  Barometer 
at  Seven  p.m. 

1       Attached  Ther. 

Standard  Barometer 
at  Two  P.M. 

1       Attached  Ther.  | 

1    Dry  Bulb,  Two  p.m.  | 

1    Wet  Bulb,  Two  p.m.  1 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

•13 
•06 

1-96 
•92 

1^48 
•03 

■08 
•11 
•01 

70 
79 
83 
64 
59 
61 
76 
79 
85 
83 
87 
86 
65 
71 
88 

54 
54 
61 
60 
54 
49 
50 
54 
51 
59 
59 
56 
62 
57 
54 

141 
144 
150 

141 
142 
144 
145 
149 
147 

139 
147 

50 
50 
56 
64 
60 

46 
54 
47 

62 
51 

50 

SW 
B 
N 
B 
B 
S 
S 

SB 

N 
NB 

N 

N 
Bby  S 
SB 

N 

E 

SW 
SB 

S 

B 

E 

B 
SbyE 

N 

B 

N 
BbyN 

E 

N 

N 

26^674 
■640 
•480 
•500 
•594 
•710 
•602 
•584 
•582 
•608 
•660 
•5.56 
•582 
•784 
•630 

64 
62 
68 
66 
62 
58 
60 
65 
64 
67 
70 
69 
68 
64 
64 

26-690 
•686 
•444 
•470 
•580 
•680 
•544 
•604 
•560 
•642 
•654 
•500 
•632 
•752 
•566 

71 
73 
76 
66 
64 
64 
69 
73 
75 
76 
77 
80 
70 
70 
80 

69 
77 
80 
61 
54 
61 
76 
79 
84 
81 
85 
84 
65 
71 
88 

65 
71 
72 
61 
54 
58 
69 
71 
67 
72 
69 
70 
60 
66 
73 

2djm 
Isti  „ 

4-78 
2-40 

Total 

7-18 

Ohservations. — January  17,  fine  rain,  3  P.M. ;  18,  fine 
rain,  distant  thunder ;  19,  heavy  hail,  3  p.m.  ;  20,  rain 
all  day ;  21,  rain  all  day  ;  22,  slight  rain ;  23,  fine  ;  24, 
fine ;  25,  fine  ;  26,  fine  ;  27,  fine ;  28,  fine,  very  hot ; 
29,  rain,  7  p.m.  ;  30,  slight  rain  ;  21,  fine.  Nine  fine 
days,  six  wet  days. 

1866.— Great  flood  of  February— February  28  to 
March  3,  15-87  inches. 

1868.— Flood  of  February— February  19  to  22,  817 
inches. 

1868.— Great  flood  of  August— August  28  to  31, 
17*11  inches  (Maritzburg,  12*47  inches).  During  this 
disastrous  flood  15*60  inches  fell  in  48  hours. 

1872.— Flood  of  April,  12*57  inches.  From  1  p.m. 
on  the  11th  to  2  p.m.  on  the  13th,  8*28  inches  fell. 
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HATAL  1873.— Flood  of  March.    On  the  night  of  the  4th 

4'40  inches  fell. 

1874. — Flood  of  December.  From  the  night  of  the 
7th  to  the  morning  of  the  9th,  6'85  inches  fell.  Though 
not  ranking  among  the  '  great  floods,'  the  bed  of  the 
river  Umhlatuzan  was  scoured  to  an  additional  depth 
of  50  feet,  and  the  weir,  if  not  destroyed,  was  covered 
with  sand,  which  still  remains. 
Elevations.  The  following  is  a  table  of  heights  along  the  road 
between  Durban  and  the  Drakenberg  pass  into  the 
Orange  Free  State,  taken  by  Mr.  Middlefcon,  in  Novem- 
ber 1876,  from  an  aneroid  with  an  index-plate  of  3^ 
inches,  which  was  set  in  West  Street,  Durban,  at  an 
estimated  elevation  there  of  50  feet  above  sea-level : — 


Table  of  Heights. 


Feet. 

Sea-level       ,   0 

Westville   650 

Pinetown — Mumiy's   1,500 

Gillet's  ■  .       .       .  2,100 

Inchanga      .......  2,600 

Nicolai's   2,600 

CamperdoTvn — High  Level     ....  2,700 

P.  M.  Burg— Eoyal  Hotel     ....  2,210 

Top  of  Town  Hill   3,850 

Howick   3,450 

High  Level   4,200 

Currie's   4,570 

Karkloof— South   5,100 

Bottom   4,760 

North   5,120 

Mooi  Eiver   4,620 

High  Level   5,070 

„       ,   5,130 

About  Col.  Lloyd's — Bushman's  River  .       .  3,930 

„             „          Blauw  lurantz       .       .  3,490 

Tugela— Colenso   3,430 

Dew  Drop     .......  3,760 

Dori's   3,850 

H.Smith's   4,470 

Foot  of  Drakensberg   4,400 


Wild  Animals. 

Natnral  Our  space  will  permit  only  of  a  mere  list  of  the  wild 

history.      animals  now  to  be  found  in  Natal.    The  elephant  and 
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the  lion,  once  nnmerous,  are  now  rarely  to  be  met  with,  NATAL 

The  leopard  (Felis  leopardus  or  Felis  pardus),  the  tiger- 
cat  (Felis  jubata),  the  serval  (Felis  serval),  and  Kaffir 
cat  (Felis  Gafra)  are  common  enough.  The  buffalo 
(BubuUus  Cafer)  is  seldom  seen,  and  the  rhinoceros  , 
never.  The  hippopotamus  still  haunts  the  lower  reaches 
of  some  of  the  rivers,  and  *  sea-cow  lakes '  have  yet 
*  sea-cows'  in  them.  Hyaenas  (Crocuta  rufa  and  E. 
maculata  Gapensis)  are  plentiful,  and  the  jackal  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  wilder  lands.  The  aarde-wolf  (Proteles 
Lalmdii),  the  prairie-pig  or  wart-hog,  the  bosch-vark, 
and  the  porcupine  are  not  uncommon.  The  cane-rat, 
squirrel,  mole,  and  weasel  are  familiars  of  the  colony,  as 
are  also  the  hare  (Lepus  Gapensis),  and  the  burrow-hare 
(Lepus  arenarius).  Rats  and  mice  abound.  The  ant- 
eater  is  frequently  to  be  found.  Antelopes,  of  ten  va- 
rieties, are  plentiful,  and  amongst  them  are  the  harte- 
beeste,  the  eland,  the  bushbok,  and  the  blesbok.  The  gnu 
is  to  be  seen  occasionally  in  the  uplands.  The  chacma,  a 
baboon,  dwells  in  the  mountains  and  kloofs.  Crocodiles 
infest  the  rivers,  and  iguanas  are  numerous.  Lizards, 
chameleons,  and  tree-frogs  are  common.  Amongst  the 
Natal  serpents  are  the  python,  the  imamba,  and  the 
puff-adder.  Amongst  the  birds  are  the  South  African 
vulture,  several  varieties  of  the  eagle,  the  secretary  bird, 
the  hawk,  the  crow,  the  Kaffir  fink,  the  emerald  cuckoo, 
the  honey  guide,  the  kingfisher,  bee-eater,  partridge, 
pheasant,  quail,  pigeon,  paauw  or  wild  turkey,  crane, 
stork,  pelican,  and  small  flamingo.  River  fish  are  not 
abundant. 

The  Bay  at  Durban  is  rich  in  most  of  the  edible  fish 
known  at  the  Cape,  and  already  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  that  colony.    Natal  abounds  in  insect  life. 

To  this  catalogue  we  append  a  hvely  narrative  of 

Sport  in  Natal. 

The  following  spirited  narrative,  written  by  R.  B,  and  A  sketcli 
J,  S.  "Woodward,  of  Natal,  is  from  the  '  Zoologist ' :—     of  sport, 

'  Large  numbers  of  bucks  and  other  game  are  an- 
nually  destroyed  by  the  natives,  who  during  the  winter 
months  turn  out  with  their  dogs  to  scour  the  woods  for 
meat.    It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  describe  the  last 

E  E 
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NATAL  btisli  liTiBt  whicli  took  place  on  our  land  :  it  occurred  in 
the  winter  of  1873.  Having  the  day  previously  informed 
our  neighbours  that  we  intended  to  call  a  hunt,  we  sent 
word  to  the  '  indnnas,'  or  heads  of  the  principal  kraals 
round  us,  to  assemble  their  men  the  next  day.  After  an 
early  breakfast,  we  took  our  guns  and  started  for  the 
woods,  followed  by  a  boy  carrying  ammunition,  as  we 
wished  to  arrive  on  the  ground  before  the  rest  of  the 
party.  After  wading  the  river,  which  felt  unplea- 
santly cold  at  such  an  early  hour,  we  tramped  for  some 
distance  through  the  long  grass  and  reeds.  At  last  we 
reached  our  destination,  and  sat  down  on  a  fallen  log  to 
wait  for  our  companions.  It  was  a  beautiful  spot.  In 
the  deep  green  forest  convolvuli  and  other  flowering 
creepers  had  formed  themselves  into  fantastic  arches 
more  lovely  than  art  could  fabricate.  The  sUence  of  this 
secluded  retreat  is  broken  by  the  notes  of  many  birds, 
some  of  which  well  merit  the  name  of  songsters  ;  the 
cry  of  the  partridge  issues  from  the  scrub,  and  we  par- 
ticularly distinguish  that  of  the  lourie,  hornbill,  and 
trogon,  whUst  the  rocks  overhead  resound  with  the  bark 
of  baboons  and  the  cries  of  crows,  starlings,  and  hawks, 
which  nest  in  the  crevices.  Monkeys  may  also  be  heard 
chattering  in  the  distance,  making  an  agreeable  chorus. 
All  the  gentlemen  having  arrived,  we  each  chose  a  good 
position,  and  impatiently  awaited  the  Kafiirs.  We  soon 
heard  them  chanting  their  wild  hunting  song  on  the 
hiU  opposite,  which,  mingled  with  the  barking  of  dogs, 
grew  louder  every  moment.  Now  the  sport  began  in 
earnest ;  the  natives,  armed  with  assagais,  or  spears, 
and  knobbed  sticks,  formed  themselves  in  a  long  line, 
and  the  dogs  were  let  loose  into  the  bush  to  rouse  up 
the  game.  The  dogs  are  a  species  of  mongrel  hound, 
who,  having  little  scent,  hunt  by  sight.  Small  bucks 
started  up  on  all  sides,  numbers  of  which  were  easily 
knocked  over  or  caught  in  the  fangs  of  the  dogs.  It 
was  now  our  chance,  who  were  stationed  ahead,  and  our 
barrels  were  soon  emptied  upon  the  flying  quadrupeds. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  as  we  heard  the  rustling 
of  some  larger  animal,  and  a  full-grown  male  bush-buck 
burst  through  the  thicket,  breaking  down  everything 
before  him.  The  natives  had  already  caugbt  sight  of 
him,  and  the  dogs  were  close  upon  his  heels,  so  that 
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it  was  dangerous  to  discharge  our  guns.  One  of  our  NATAL 
party,  however,  imprudently  fired,  killing  a  dog  and  " 
slightly  wounding  a  Kaffir  in  the  leg.  Now  came  the 
stampede  of  white  men,  Kaffirs,  and  dogs,  the  unclothed 
natives  having  the  advantage,  the  *  vach-an-bechie '  or 
'  wait-a-bit '  thorns  terribly  retarding  our  progress.  The 
shouts  of  the  natives  soon  informed  us  that  the  antelope 
was  down,  and  on  emerging  into  an  open  space  we  saw 
them  assembled  around  him ;  having  been  struck  by  a 
spear  in  the  side,  the  animal  had  been  outrun  and  dragged 
down  by  the  hounds.  After  some  more  bucks  had  been 
MUed  we  feU  in  with  the  spoor  of  a  herd  of  wild  pigs ; 
the  ground  had  evidently  been  turned  up  by  them.  On 
we  went  at  a  tearing  pace,  the  woods  re-echoing  the 
shouts  of  the  savages.  Scrambling  up  the  opposite  side 
of  a  deep  ravine,  we  came  up  with  two  of  the  herd,  one 
of  our  party  having  the  good  fortune  to  shoot  one  of 
them — a  ferocious-looking  boar  of  great  size.  Being  by 
this  time  satisfied  with  our  day's  sport,  and  pretty  well 
fatigued,  we  left  the  Kaffirs,  whose  voices  soon  faded  in 
the  distance.  It  was  past  noon,  and  the  heat  was  very 
great,  so  we  were  glad  to  rest  near  a  small  stream  oozing 
out  of  the  gigantic  cliffs  which  form  a  back  to  the  forest. 
What  a  contrast  was  the  stillness  there  reigning  to  the 
commotion  just  experienced !  It  was  to  us  peculiarly 
enchanting,  although  to  some  it  would  have  been  oppres- 
sive. Nature  seemed  to  have  hushed  all  her  creatures 
to  sleep,  and  the  monotonous  din  of  insects  invited  us  to 
repose.  In  this  hunt  there  must  have  been  killed  nearly 
a  hundred  antelopes,  as  well  as  monkeys,  cane-rats, 
iguanas,  and  ichneumons,  besides  the  pigs  mentioned. 
No  leopards  were  killed  this  day,  but  in  a  similar  hunt 
some  time  ago  a  large  one  was  shot  whilst  lying  across 
the  branch  of  a  tree.' 

Plants. 

Amongst  the  native  vegetable  productions  of  Natal  Vegeta- 
are  the  wild  bananas  (Strelitzia  angusta),  wild  palms  tion. 
(Phcenix  reclinata),  the  tree  euphorbia,  the  Candelabra 
spurge,  the  Gafut-Medusai  euphorbia,  the  Natal  plum, 
the  Kaffir  broom  {Erythrina  Gaffra),  the  fire-lily,  an 
amaryllid  of  the  genus  cyrtanthua,  the  Natal  lily  (Ama- 
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Minerals. 


Plantation 
produce. 


ryllis  helladonna) ,  the  hs5ma,nih.u.8,  the  caMa,  (Reichardia 
EtMopica),  the  Natal  white  arum,  the  aloe,  earth-grow- 
ing orchids,  the  leonotis,  and  mimosaa.  Trae  grasses 
are  very  numerous.  The  yellow-wood,  sneeze-wood, 
the  stink-wood,  the  black  iron-wood,  white  iron-wood, 
lance- wood,  white  peartree,  white  milk- wood.  South  Afri- 
can ash,  saffron-wood.  South  African  elder,  are  counted 
among  the  Natal  timber-trees.  The  ferns  of  Natal  are 
in  great  variety. 

Productions,  Industries,  &c. 

Minerals. — No  proper  geological  survey  of  Natal  has 
been  made,  and  its  mineralogical  wealth  has  yet  to  be 
discovered.    Coal  measures  of  an  excellent  quality  and 
fair  quantity  have  been  more  than  indicated  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Newcastle,  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  Klip 
River.    The  distance  of  the  site  from  the  sea  and  the 
large  markets  of  the  colony  have  been  unfavourable  to 
coal  miaing.    It  is  hoped  that  the  railway  system  wiU, 
before  long,  reach  the  Newcastle  coal-fields  and  bring 
them  into  play.  Anthracite  coal  crops  out  at  Morewood's 
Bay,  on  the  coast.    Extensive  deposits  are  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Umhlali,  in  Victoria 
County,  and  a  vein  has  been  discovered  about  15  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Umvoti.    Indications  oi  gold  are 
not  wanting,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  dis- 
covery of  any  value.    A  few  years  ago  experimental 
digging  and  prospecting  were  not  attended  by  any  en- 
couraging  success.    Iron  is  abundantly  present.  Signs 
of  copper  show  themselves  on  the  Illovo.    Alexandria  is 
known  to  possess  valuable  beds  of  slate  and  marble. 
Slate  has  again  been  found  at  Bdendale,  not  far  froni 
Maritzburg.  Granite  crops  out  at  '  the  Half-way-house, 
between  Durban  and  the  capital,  while  good  buildmg 
stone  is  to  be  had  in  large  quantities  at  the  Umhlatuzan 
quarries.    The  time  will  come  when  the  Natal  minerals 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  wealth  and 
industries  of  the  colony. 

Plantation  Produce.— "^he  climate  and  soil  ot  tbe 
coast  islands  of  Natal  are  more  or  less  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  plantation  produce,  sach  as  sugar  collee, 
arrowroot,  spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  tropical 
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or  semi-tropical  fruits.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how-  "ATAL 
ever,  that  all  these  articles  have  been  raised  with  success. 
At  the  present  stage  of  the  industrial  and  economical 
progress  of  Natal  it  is  premature  to  speak  of  absolute 
failure  or  success  in  connection  with  its  plantation  enter- 
prises. The  probabiHties  are  that  as  capital  becomes  more 
readily  available,  knowledge  increases  with  experience, 
and  labour  is  more  disciplined  and  pliant,  the  difficulties 
which  now  often  wait  upon  and  discourage  first  attempts 
will  be  removed.  At  present  cotton  and  coffee  are  not 
considered  to  be  as  attractive  as  they  were  at  one  time 
expected  to  be.  The  mulberry  grows  readily  enough, 
but  silk-growing  is  not  to  be  classed  amongst  the 
thriving  industries  of  Natal.  Arrowroot  does  fairly  well, 
but  is  not  now  produced  in  any  quantity ;  it  is  the  same 
with  tobacco,  as  well  as  pepper.  Bananas  and  pine- 
apples can  be  produced  in  abundance.  But  sugar 
commands  the  largest  share  of  the  Natal  planter's  at- 
tention. In  1875,  after  the  domestic  and  up-country  Sugar, 
markets  had  been  supplied.  Natal  exported  155,615  cwt. 
of  sugar,  valued  at  169,815Z.,  and  also,  after  supplying 
the  home  consumption  of  rum,  had  22,701  gallons  of 
that  spirit  to  spare  for  outsiders. 

It  was  in  1849,  or  twenty-seven  years  ago,  that  Mr. 
Morewood  first  planted  the  sugarcane  in  Natal.  In 
1852  the  same  enterprising  colonist  crushed  out  the  first 
juice  and  manufactured  the  first  pound  of  sugar.  Now 
there  are  not  less  than  30,000  acres  of  plantation,  yielding 
10,000  tons,  employing  thousands  of  coolies  and  natives, 
and  giving  work  to  about  seventy  mills  worked  by 
steam,  as  well  as  several  distilleries.  Land  and  sites 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  are  not  to  be 
found  everywhere  on  the  coast,  but  only  in  certain  spots 
to  be  selected  with  care  and  judgment.  In  the  early 
days  of  sugar-growing  each  separate  estate  was  furnished 
with  its  own  mill,  but  central  mills  are  now  at  work,  or 
in  course  of  erection,  at  which  the  whole  cane  grown  in 
the  neighbourhood  is  crushed.  The  mere  cultivation  of 
cane  requires  no  special  knowledge,  and  settlers  pos- 
sessed of  small  means  only  may  engage  in  it  with  profit, 
if  they  carefully  select  their  land  within  a  practical 
distance  of  a  mill.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  conclude 
an  agreement  with  the  miller  before  planting.  The 
miller,  as  a  rule,  carries  the  cane  from  the  field  and 
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HATAl      takes  half  tlie  sugar,  or  returns  two-tbirds  of  the  sugar 
if  the  cane  is  carried  by  the  planters. 

Importance       With  respect  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of 

of  coolies,  the  Natal  sugar  industry  the  Natal  Mercury  says  : — '  If 
only  coolie  immigration  be  continued  we  see  no  limit 
to  the  extension  of  the  sugar  interest.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Calcutta  men  in  1874  every  estate  in  the 
division  has  had  new  life  imparted  to  it,  and  the  large 
planting  in  1875  is  the  result  of  reliable  labour. 

'  We  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  notwithstanding 
the  present  monetary  pinch,  that  the  majority  of  estates 
were  never  in  better  order  or  on  a  firmer  footing  for 
future  returns  than  at  present,' 

Average  The  average  yield  of  sugarcane  in  Natal  is  3,360  lbs. 

yield.  ^£  sugar  per  acre,  which  at  2^d.  per  lb.  gives  35Z.  per 
acre  gross.  The  average  rate  of  carriage  to  the  port  is 
not  over  ^d.  per  lb.  The  cost  of  production  varies  con- 
siderably, but  the  average  is  low  enough  for  a  fair  profit, 
supposing  the  original  outlay  does  not  entail  heavy 
interest.  A  statement  given  by  Dr.  Mann  admits  of  the 
following  analysis: — 


CAPITAL  ACCOUNT. 


£ 

700  acres,  at  £3  an  acre   2,100 

House   150 

Horse  at  £20,  and  60  oxen  at  £8  each        ....  500 

Fencing  plantation  of  50  acres   50 

Machinery   2,400 

Sugar  house,  battery,  clarifers,  sheds   650 

Four  carts   100 


Total  £6,950 


WOEKING  EXPENSES. 

Ploughing  and  planting  50  acres,  at  £7  per  acre  .       .       .  £350 

"Weeding  and  dressing  crop,  at  £2  per  acre  .       .       .       .  100 

Salary  of  superintendent,  one  year     .       .       •       .       .  150 

"Wages  for  four  months'  crushing,  boiling,  &c.,  £70  a  month  280 

Carriage  of  100  tons  produce,  at  £2  per  ton       .       .       .  200 

Loss  on  sugar  bags  at  10s.  per  ton   60 

"Wood  for  raising  steam  and  sundries  .       .       *       .       •  SO 

Total  ^1.210 

Interest  on  capital  and  expenditure,  at  £6  per  cent.  .  429 

£1,639 
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100  tons  of  sugar,  at  £24  per  ton  £2,400 

Treacle   .  210 

2,610 

Deduct  outlay  and  interest  1,639 

Net  profit  £971 

This  represents  a  return  on  first  outlay  of  a  little 
more  than  13  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  5  per  cent,  for 
interest,  or,  taking  both  rates  together,  of  nearly  20  per 
cent.  This  may  be  taken  to  represent  a  successful  be- 
ginning. Subsequent  returns  would  be  increased  by 
the  produce  of  the  ratoons. 

The  latest  estimate  of  the  results  of  sugar-growing  Another 
which  has  been  published  is  given  as  follows  from  the  estimate. 
Natal  Mercury,  in  April  of  this  year  (1876)  : — '  We 
shall  not  enter  into  the  argument  whether  sugar  thrives 
here  or  not,  for  all  our  readers,  who  have  visited  the 
coast,  must  have  remarked  the  heavy  crops  of  cane  to 
be  seen  in  the  fields,  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  tons 
of  sugar  per  acre.  With  ordinary  cultivation,  and  on 
moderate  land,  an  average  yield  of  1^  ton  of  sugar  per 
acre  may  be  expected  from  plant  cane  and  first  ratoons, 
without  fear  of  disappointment.  On  this  basis  we  pro- 
pose to  show  that  a  person  beginning  with  sufficient 
capital  will  find  that  the  sugar  enterprise  in  Natal  will 
yield  him,  not  a  fortune  perhaps,  but  at  any  rate  a  hand- 
some percentage  on  his  outlay : — 

Capital  required  for  commencing   a   sugar  estate 

capable  of  turning  out  700  tons  per  annum        .       .  £20,000 


EXPENSES  ON  FLRST  YEAe's  CKOP. 

To  cultivation  of  330  acres  of  cane,  at  £8  per 

acre   £2,640 

Manufacture  of  600  tons  from  above  acreage, 

at  £6  per  ton   3,000 

Wear  and  tear   1,000 

Manure  (not  required  first  years,  but  made  an  an- 
nual charge)    .......  660 

Interest  on  capital  at  8  p.  cent   1,600 

  8,900 
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RECEIPTS. 


■iiTliI       500  tons  of  vacuum-pan  sugar,  at  £21  per  ton  net  at  the 

mill  10,500 

Profit  after  paying  interest  £1,600 

'  When  the  planter  begins  to  reap  ratoon  crops  his 
expenditure  is  less,  whilst  his  out-turn  of  sugar  ought 
then  to  be  equal  to  the  fall  capacity  of  his  mill ;  there- 
fore his  profits  will  rise  much  above  the  figures  given 
above.    The  figures  we  have  quoted  under  the  head  of 
expenses  are,  if  anything,  high.    Cultivation  costs  less 
than  81.  per  acre  on  many  estates,  whilst  again  on  others 
manufacturing  is  done  for  less  than  61.  per  ton.  When 
we  look  around  us  we  see  that  these  men,  some  years 
ago  called  "the  little  men, ' '  who  built  their  mills  accord- 
ing to  their  acreage  under  crop,  are  now  in  independent 
circumstances,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  four-fifths  of 
the  "  great  men,"  who  had  erected  large  fabrics  and  for- 
gotten the  planting,  have  mostly  passed  away.  The 
reason  why  is  apparent.    In  one  instance  sugar  has  paid, 
and  in  the  other  failed.    The  extensive  planting  of  last 
season— the  first  that  Natal  has  ever  known— will,  in 
1877,  bring  the  out-turn  of  nearly  every  mill  m  this 
division  up  to  its  full  working  capacity.    Thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  sugar-planting  in  Natal  the 
conditions  are  favourable  for  the  successful  development 
of  the  enterprise.'  ,   ,  ^  n 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  figures  iU^e  tne 
foregoing  cannot  be  accepted  as  indicating  certainty, 
and  are  not  put  forth  as  an  inducement^  to  intending 
emigrants  to  embark  in  sugar  cultivation  at  Natal. 
Careful  examination  of  facts  on  the  spot  is  the  only  sate 
course  to  be  pursued  by  anyone  thinking  of  venturing 
capital  in  this  industry. 
Sheep  and  Sheep  Farmvng.-The  midlands  and  upper  country 
S  are  adapted  to  sheep  farming,  which  is  now  declared  to 
be  a  far  more  successful  avocation  than  at  one  time  was 
anticipated.  A  recent  controversy  as  to  the  comparative 
profitableness  of  the  sugar  and  wool  growmg  industries 
have  brought  out  statements  of  which  we  give  tne 
foUowine:  instances : —  ,   ,     .  .,, 

A  Natal  farmer,  writing  in  March  18/6,  with  ttie 
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view  of  showing  that  sheep  farming  had  paid  in  one  HATAL 
case,  says  : — '  The  farm  is  about  twelve  hundred  acres, 
one  hundred  acres  in  cultivation  ;  about  ninety  head  of 
breeding  cattle  and  oxen,  a  few  pigs,  &c.  The  owner 
commenced  with  sheep  in  January  1874,  and  sheep 
have  gone  up  in  price  since ;  and  the  manure  is  used 
on  the  farm,  which  is  of  great  value  : — 


£   s.  d. 

January  187-1,  bought  145  sheep        .       .       .       .    108  19  0 

May  1875,  bought  ewes  and  76  ewe  lambs  .       .       .     49  16  0 

Cost  of  herding,  shearing,  cleansing,  &c.     .       .       .     60    0  0 

Three  rams  9    0  0 


£217  15  0 


£    s.  d. 

1874,  sold  wool   21    9  0 

1 875,  sold  45  wether  lambs        .       .       .       .       .  31  10  0 

1875,  sold  wool   36  15  0 

1876,  sold  50  -wether  lambs   33  15  0 

1876,  sold  and  killed  20  fat  sheep  .  .  .  .  20  0  0 
1876,  now  on  the  farm,  302  sheep,  -with  six  months' 

wool  on   270    0  0 

1876,  200  young  lambs  this  month      .       .       .       .  50    0  0 


463    9  0 

Original  cost  of  sheep  217  15  0 


Profit  £245  14  0 

This  is,  of  course,  an  incomplete  balance-sheet,  as  the 
rent  of  the  farm,  or  the  interest  on  price,  if  the  farm 
had  been  bought,  is  not  included.  Probably,  however, 
not  more  than  40Z.  or  50Z.  should  be  added  to  outlay  on 
account  of  rent  or  interest  on  purchase-money,  as  such 
a  farm  is  not  wholly  occupied  with  sheep. 

Another  farmer  submits  the  following  estimate : — 

'  From  2,000  good  ewes  the  owner  has  a  right  to 
expect  in  the  year — 

1,500  lambs,  worth  when  weaned  10s.  each  .  .  ,  ,£750 
Wool  200 


£950 
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IIATAL      Expenses  of  production  would  bo  : — 


Kent  of  6,000  acre  farm  £84 

Herding   30 

Shearing  and  carrying  ■wool    .      .      •      •      .    20  =£134 


£816 


'  In  case  of  the  flock  getting  the  scab  the  cost  of  dipping 
would  have  to  be  added  to  the  above.    I  have  charged 
the  sheep  with  the  whole  rent  of  the  farm  and  house  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  there  will  be  cattle  and 
horses  on  most,  and  that  butter  and  young  stock  are  no 
small  items  to  the  profit  side— to  say  nothing  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  shape  of  mealies,  &c.    Of  course 
there  are  farms  which  are  not  adapted  for  sheep,  on  which 
they  do  not  thrive,  and  where  a  loss  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  may  be  exceeded,  but  my  own  loss  never  reached 
more  than  the  figure  given.     There  are  unfortunate 
localities  afflicted  with  Kaffir  dogs  and  native  thieves,  the 
losses  by  whicb  it  is  impossible  to  average— losses  for 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  a  remedy  will  be  found  ere  long. 
But  on  taking  into  consideration  the  relative  profits 
accruing  from  sheep-farming  and  sugar-planting  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  capital  of  the  farmer  produces 
itself.    I  don't  know  any  sheepowner  in  the  district  who 
started  with  a  capital  of  500L  invested  in  stock,  but  I 
know  many  who  are  getting  an  annual  income  of  twice 
the  amount  of  the  original  outlay  in  sheep.    Nearly  all 
sheep  farmers  started  as  poor  men.    They  had  not  suii- 
cient  capital  to  do  anything  else.    Of  course  there  are 
exceptions ;  but  the  great  majority  have  done  well,  and 
as  a  rule  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  make  out  a  good 
case  for  themselves.    Their  flocks  are  steadily  on  the 
increase  and  they  find  they  want  more  room  and  land 
is  rising  in  value  rather  too  fast  to  please  them,  or  to 
induce  them  to  say  much  that  would  bring  about  in- 
creased  competition  for  what  is  left.' 

This  is  a  useful  statement,  but  it  needs  enlargement. 
No  reference  is  made  to  original  cost  of  sheep,  ihis 
may  be  included  as  follows  : — 


CAPITAL. 

Cost  of  2,000  sheep,  at  15s.  each 


£1,600 
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OUTLAY. 

Eent  of  6,000  acres   84 

Herding,  shearing,  carrying        .,.»••  30 

Interest  on  cost  of  sheep  at  6  per  cent.       •      •      ■      •  80 

£194 

GEOSS  PEOCBEDS. 

1,500  lambs,  at  10s.  each  =^750 

Wool  

£950 

Deduct   194 
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Apparent  profit    .       .       •  £756 


Here  again  it  is  desirable  to  accompany  these  figures 
with  a  caution.  The  average  of  several  years  must  be 
carefully  calculated  before  a  just  opinion  can  be  formed 
of  the  results  of  sheep  farming. 

Agriculture  and  Grazing. — Natal  afibrds  a  large  acre-  Cultiva- 
age  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  maize, 
and  has  extensive  grass  lands  for  horned  cattle.    At  pre- 
sent, however,  the  colony  imports  a  large  portion  of  its 
breadstuffs,  and  dairy  produce  is  not  abundant. 


Districts  and  Towns. 

The  colony  is  divided  into  nine  districts,  called  Districts, 
counties — three  on  the  coast,  Victoria,  Durban,  Alex- 
andria and  Alfred ;  two  in  the  mid-territory,  Umvoti 
and  Pietermaritzburg ;  and  three  in  the  upland  region, 
Newcastle,  Ellip  River,  and  Weenen.  Magistrates  re- 
side in  all  these  divisions. 

The  towns  of  Natal  are — Pietermaritzburg,   the  Towns, 
capital ;  Durban,  the  seaport ;  Verulam,  Pinetown,  New- 
castle, Ladismith,  Weenen,  Colenso,  Estcourt,  Greytown, 
York,  Richmond,  and  Victoria. 

Pietermaritzburg  is  remarkable  for  the  fineness  of  pieterma- 
its  site,  the  length  and  regularity  of  its  streets,  and  the  ritzburg. 
abundance  of  its  water  supply.  It  is  the  seat  of  Go- 
vernment, the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Anglican 
Church  and  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is 
also  the  head-quarters  of  the  military.  Amongst  its 
religious  communions  are  the  Church  of  England,  the 
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BATAL      Chnrcli  of  Rome,  the  Clmrch  of  Scotland,  and  the 

  Wesleyan  and  Congregational  Churches.    It  has  several 

good  schools,  two  newspapers,  pnbhc  gardens,  a  public 
library,  and  a  museum ;  a  spacious  market  square,  banks, 
a  subscription  club,  several  hotels,  annual  races,  and 
other  sporting  institutions.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  from 
Durban,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  regular  pas- 
senger line  of  coaches,  a  mail  service,  and  a  telegraph 
wire.  The  river  Umgeni  flows  close  by  it.  Maritzburg 
is  a  municipality,  and  has  a  Mayor  and  Town  Council. 
The  following  census  of  the  town,  taken  in  January 
1876,  shows  a  considerable  advance  upon  the  figures  of 
1867  given  in  the  general  table  for  that  year  : — 


Census  of  Maritzhurg,  January  1876. 


Whites 

Mounted  police 

Hindus 

KafBrs 

St.  Helenas 

Hottentots 

Chinese 

Togt  natives 


Males. 

Females. 

Total, 

2,240 

2,050 

4,290 

23 

23 

119 

131 

250 

2,282 

217 

2,499 

32 

36 

68 

27 

47 

74 

63 

53 

210 

200 

4,986 

2,481 

7,457 

Durban. 


Total  No.  of  houses  and  stores  occupied  by  whites  in  the  city  799 

Ditto  on  town  lands  

Empty  _ 

911 

Occupied  by  coloured  people  •      •  ^ 

Total  987 

Durban  is  the  only  seaport  of  Natal.  In  population 
it  exceeds  Pietermaritzburg,  the  total  number  of  its  in- 
habitants being  now  close  upon  10,000.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  third  city  in  all  South  Africa,  rankmg  next  after 
Capetown  and  Port  Elizabeth.  It  is  the  gate  ot  the 
colonial  commerce,  and  shares  largely  m  the  import  and 
export  traffic  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Free  State,  and 
the  Diamond-fields.  Its  trade  will  be  still  more  con- 
siderable when  the  harbour  works,  long  smce  begun, 
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have  overcome  the  diflaculties  of  the  bar,  and  the  rail-  NATAL 
way  system,  now  projected  and  commenced,  has  made 
transport  along  the  coast  and  to  and  from  the  interior 
regular  and  comparatively  easy.  A  small  railway  con- 
nects the  wharves  with  the  town,  and  a  line  to  Maritz- 
hnrg  is  being  constrncted.  Durban  is  a  place  of  trade, 
and  is  well  furnished  with  banks,  insurance  oflfices,  and 
other  commercial  institutions.  Its  stores  are  numerous 
and  spacious.  Almost  all  British  churches  are_  repre- 
sented by  congregations.  Its  botanical  garden  is  cele- 
brated for  the  variety  and  wealth  of  its  vegetation, 
while  the  suburban  hilly  range,  called  the  Berea,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  sites  for  residences.  It  has  two 
newspapers. 


Government. 

The  Government  of  Natal  is  singular  in  its  character.  Political 
The  chief  officer  of  the  Administration  is  the  Lieutenant-  Jj^^j^g'^" 
Governor,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  are 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Attorney- General,  the  Secre- 
tary for  Native  Affairs,  and  the  Protector  of  Immigrants. 
In  addition  to  these  officers  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
empowered  to  call  to  the  Executive  Council  two  non- 
official  members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  with  the 
view  of  giving  increased  influence  to  the  popular  element. 
The  Legislative  Council  is  composed  of  twenty-eight 
members,  the  five  Executive  officers  already  mentioned, 
eight  nominees  of  the  Government,  and  fifteen  mem- 
bers elected  by  the  two  principal  towns  and  the  several 
counties.  Thus  the  Government  is  a  curious  mixture 
of  official,  nominee,  and  electoral  authorities.  The  eight 
nominees  are  to  be  possessed  of  a  high  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  their  names  must  have  been  on  the  voters' 
roll  for  two  years.  The  new  Council  of  twenty-eight 
members  assembled  for  the  first  time  on  Sept.  30,  1875. 

The  following  are  the  present  chief  officers  of  the* 
Natal  Government : — 

His  Excellency  Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley,  C.B.,  Governor  in 
and  over  the  Colony  of  Natal,  Commander-in-Chief  and 
Vice-Admiral  of  the  same,  and  of  the  north-eastern  pro- 
vinces of  South  Africa. 

Colonial  Secretary,  Hon.  Major  C.  B.  H.  Mitchell. 
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Secretary  for  Native  Affairs,  Hon.  J.  W.  Shepstone. 
Attorney-General,  Hon.  M.  H.  Gallwey,  Esq. 
Treasurer-General,  Hon.  J.  Bird. 
Protector  of  Immigrants,  Major  S.  Graves. 


TarijEFs  of  Government  Duties. 


Customs. 

(Under  authority  of  Law  No.  1,  1867,  which  ca,nie  into  force  on 
^  July  1,  1867.) 


SCHEDULE  A. 

Customs      Ale  or  beer  (in  bottle  and  wood),  per  gaUon  . 

Tariff.         Beads,  per  pound  

Candles,  per  pound  

Cheese,  per  pound  .  

Coffee,  per  cwt.     .       .  • 

Cotton  blankets,  whether  in  the  single  article,  m  pairs, 

or  in  pieces,  at  per  £100  value  

Dried  fruits,  per  pound  

Guns  and  gun-barrels,  each  barrel  

Gunpowder,  per  lb.        .       •       •       "  .„  ;  £c  ' 

■Roes,  adze-hoes  or  part  thereof,  not  classified  as  Kaihr 

hoes,  each  .       •       •       •     .  •       •    .  •      ,'  -n  J 

Jackets  or  coats  made  of  blanketing  or  baize  or  twilled 
baize,  at  per  £100  value  .  .  •  •  .•  • 
Picks  or  hoes,  called  Kaffir  picks  or  hoes,  or  any  pieces  of 
iron  made  or  fashioned  so  as  to  be  easily  convertible 
into  Kaffir  hoes  or  picks,  each  pick  or  hoe,  and  each 
portion  of  iron  convertible  as  aforesaid  into  one  pick 
or  hoe,  each       .       .  •      .•    .  * 

Pickles,  sauces,  bottled  fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  potted  fash 
and  meat,  at  per  £100  value       .       .  • 

Pistols,  pistol-barrels  or  set  of  barrels,  each  . 

Saltbeefandpork,  at  per  £100  value     .       .       .  ■ 

Spirits  of  all  sorts  not  sweetened,  not  exceeding  tlie 
strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength  ot 
proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a 
gallon,  at  per  gallon  .  "  n  ' 

Sweetened  spirits,  liqueurs  or  cordials,  at  per  gallon 

Sugar  (not  refined),  per  cwt.  .       .       •       ■  • 

Sugar  (refined)  and  candy,  per  cwt. 

Tea,  per  pound  

Tobacco  (not  manufactured),  per  cwt.  . 

Tobacco  (manufactured),  per  pound 

Tobacco  (cigars),  per  pound    .  • 

Wine,  in  wood  or  bottles,  per  gallon 


£  s.  d. 

0  0  6 

0  0  4 

0  0  1 

0  0  2 

0  6  0 

15  0  0 

0  0  1 

0  10  0 

0  0  6 

0  0  6 

15  0  0 


0  10 

12  0  0 

0  5  0 

10  0  0 


0  8  0 

0  8  0 

0  3  6 

0  12  0 

0  0  6 

2  2  0 

0  1  6 

0  4  0 

0  2  0 
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£    s.  d. 

■Woollen  blankets,  railway  rugs,  and  manufactures  of  wool,  NATAL 

or  a  mixture  of  wool  and  cotton,  commonly  used  as   

woollen  blankets,  whether  in  the  single  article,  in  pairs, 

or  in  the  piece,  for  every  £100  value  .       .       .       .15    0  0 

Goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  not  otherwise  charged 
with  duty,  not  prohibited  to  be  imported,  and  not  de- 
clared by  Schedule  B  of  this  law  to  be  free  of  duty, 
every  £100  value  6    0  0 

SCHEDULE  B. 

A  Table  of  Goods  Duty  Free,  excepting  Registration  Charges 
as  set  forth  in  Schedule  0. 

Animals,  living.  Free  list. 

Agricultural  implements,  that  is  to  say,  ploughs,  har- 
rows, reaping  machines,  winnowing  machines,  and  all 
other  machines  and  implements  employed  in  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Books  and  music  (printed).  Maps  and  charts,  except 
reprints  of  works  protected  by  the  English  Copyright 
Act,  or  prohibited  to  be  imported.  Bread  stuffs.  Bricks 
and  fire-bricks.  Casks,  staves  for  casks.  Heading  for 
casks.  Hoops  and  hoop-iron.  Coin  and  bullion.  Coals, 
coke,  and  patent  fuel.  Cement,  Portland  and  Roman. 
Diamonds.  Flour  and  meal  (wheaten).  Fresh  fruit  and 
fresh  vegetables.  Grain  of  all  kinds.  Grain  bags,  gunny 
bags  and  bagging.  Guano  and  other  manures.  Ice. 
Lime.  Machinery  used  exclusively  in  the  preparation 
and  manufacture  of  any  of  the  productions  of  the  soil 
and  in  sawing  timber,  and  in  the  making  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  Peas,  beans,  and  pulse  of  every  kind.  Printing 
presses  and  type.  Pig-iron.  Provisions,  stores,  and 
articles  of  every  description  imported  for  the  use  of 
Her  Majesty's  land  and  sea  forces  or  for  the  Colonial 
Government,  provided  the  duty  otherwise  payable 
thereon  would  be  paid  or  borne  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  Government  of  this  Colony. 
Railway  carriages.  Rice.  Salt.  Slates,  for  roofing. 
Seeds,  bulbs,  and  plants,  and  specimens  of  natural 
history.  Tiles. 

Uniforms  and  appointments  imported  by  and  for  the 
use  of  any  ofiicers  of  Her  Majesty's  civil,  military,  or 
naval  service,  serving  on  full  pay  in  this  Colony,  or  for 
any  militia  or  volunteer  forces  in  this  Colony. 
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Registra- 
tion fees. 


Prohibited 
articles. 


Bonded 
charges. 


Steam-tug 
charges. 


Vacoa  bags  and  wool  bags,  made  up. 

Wines  and  spirits,  as  imported  or  taken  out  of  bond 
for  the  use  of  the  Lieutenant- Governor,  and  for  the  use 
of  Her  Majesty's  military  officers  serving  on  full  pay  in 
ibis  Colony,  and  also  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  officers  of  Her 
Maiesty's  navy  on  full  pay,  and  serving  on  board  any 
of  Her  Majesty's  sbips,  subject,  however  to _  such  re- 
gulations as  the  Collector  of  Customs  shaU  thmk  fit  to 
make.  Provided,  however,  that  if  any  such  wines  or 
spirits  so  imported  shall  be  subsequently  sold  m  this 
Colony,  except  for  the  use  or  consumption  of  any  ot  the 
officers  aforesaid,  the  same  shaU,  unless  duty  be  first 
paid  thereon,  be  forfeited. 

SCHEDULE  C. 

Begistration  Charges  on  Free  Goods. 

Flour,  meal,  rice,  grain,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  imported,  each 

bag  or  barrel  'i     • '  •  " 

Bricks,  tiles,  slates,  coals,  coke,  patent  fuel,  pig-iron, 
cement,  manure,  lime,  salt,  per  ton  .  •  •  • 
Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  aU  other  tree 
goods  not  specified  by  preceding  rates  except 
loods  the  property  of,  and  imported  for,  tl^e  Im- 
perial or  Colonial  Governments,  at  the  option  of  the 
Collector  of  Customs,  at  Is.  per  ton  or  per  package  . 

SCHEDULE  D. 
Articles  ProUUted  to  le  Imported. 
Books,  drawings,  paintings  and  prints,  P\°^°: 
graphs  of  an  immoral  or  indecent  character.   Com,  base 
or  counterfeit. 

Inland  Bonded  Warehouse. 
Under  section  10  of  Law  No.  18,  1866,  there  is 
leviaUe  upon  any  home  consumption  entry  -  ^^^^^^ 
to  the  customs  duties  payable  f^^^reon,  a  further  charge 
of  21  per  cent,  upon  the  total  amount  of  duty  on  tne 
goods  specified  in  said  entry. 

Steam-tug  Fund. 

Bv  Law  No.  2,  1871,  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  f  unds  to  repay  the  Steam-tug  Loan,  it  is  enacted 


£  a.  d. 

0  0  2 
0    1  0 


0    0  6 
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that  on  every  bill  of  entry  provided  for  by  sections  32  HATAL 
and  39,  Ordinance  6,  1855,  for  goods  imported,  or  to  ~ 
be  delivered  from  Crown  or  bonding  -warebouses,  and 
upon  wbich  import  duties  shall  be  dne  and  payable, 
there  shall  be  charged  and  paid  on  the  total  amount 
of  the  import  duties  set  forth  in  such  entry  a  further 
sum  of  3d.  for  every  pound  and  proportion  of  a 
pound  sterling  of  such  total  amount  of  duties ;  and 
on  every  bill  of  entry  for  goods  imported  free  of  duty 
on  which  registration  charges  shall  be  due  or  payable 
there  shall  be  paid,  in  addition  to  the  fees  and  charges 
set  forth  in  Law  No.  1,  1867,  Schedule  C,  fees  and 
charges  at  and  after  in  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing schedule: — 

£  s.  d. 

Flour,  meal,  rice,  grain,  peas,  beans,  &c.,  imported,  each 

bag  or  barrel      .       .       .       .       .       .       .  .001 

Bricks,  tiles,  slates,  coals,  coke,  patent  fuel,  pig-iron, 

cement,  manure,  lime,  salt,  per  ton     .       .       .  .006 

Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  and  all  other  free 
goods  not  specified  by  preceding  rates,  except  goods 
the  property  of  and  imported  for  the  Imperial  or 
Colonial  Governments,  at  the  option  of  the  Collector 
of  Customs,  at  per  ton  0    0  6 

At  per  package      .      ,  0    0  3 


Laiv  No.  2, 1872. 

Under  authority  of  Law  No.  2,  1872,  which  came  New 
into  force  on  July  4,  1872,  the  following  duties  are  duties, 
leviable  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  payable  under 
Law  No.  1,  1867,  on  the  articles  mentioned  in  the 
following  schedule : — 

£ 

Spirits  cf  all  sorts,  not  sweetened,  not  exceeding  the 
strength  of  proof  by  Sykes'  hydrometer,  and  so  on  in 
proportion  for  any  greater  strength  than  the  strength 
of  proof,  and  for  any  greater  or  less  quantity  than  a 
gallon,  at  per  gallon  0 

Spirits  (sweetened;,  liqueiirs  or  cordials,  at  per  gallon   .  0 

Potted  fish  and  meats,  salt  beef,  pork,  pickles,  sauces, 
bottled  fruits,  jams  and  jellies,  refined  and  candy 
sugar,  beads,  for  every  £]  00  value    ....  6 

Cheese,  per  pound  '^0 

Picks,  each   *  0 

F  F 


s.  d. 


3 
3 


0  0 
0  6 
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New 
duties. 


Law  No.  2,  1872. 

Under  authority  of  Law  No.  2,  1872,  -wliicli  came 
into  force  on  December  31,  ].872,  the  following  duties 
are  leviable  in  lieu  of  duties  heretofore  payable  under 


Law  No.  1,  1867,  on  the  articles 
following  schedule : — 


mentioned  in  the 


Macliinery  to  be  employed  in  agricultural,  manufac- 
turing, and  mining  operations,  also  in  distillation  and 
other  chemical  processes,  as  well  as  the  cleaning, 
pressing,  and  otherwise  preparing  of  any  article  for 
exportation,  at  the  option  of  the  Collector  of  Customs, 
at  per  package    .  . 

Or  per  ton  weight  or  measurement  


£  s.  d. 


Eevenue 
and  expen- 
ditui'e. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure. 

The  revenue  of  Natal  is  chiefly  derived  from  customs. 
The  tariff  is  given  in  a  previous  section.  The  next 
important  source  is  the  native  contribution  in  the  form 
of  hut  tax.  Land  sales  and  rents  yield  comparatively 
little.  The  revenue  proper  for  1877  was  272,478Z.  12s.  lOd. 
At  present  expenditure  is  slightly  in  excess  of  revenue. 
The  following  comparative  statement  gives  revenue  and 
expenditure  for  1876  and  1877  :— 

Expenditure  proper,  1877 
Eevenue  .... 


Excesa  of  expenditure 

Expenditure  proper,  1876 
Eevenue      .       .       .  . 


Excess  of  revenue     .  . 

The  following  table  show 
1861:— 

1861  .  .  £114,087 

1862  .  .  109,299 

1863  .  .  113,087 

1864  .  .  152,241 

1865  .  .  176,295 

1866  .  .  191,894 

1867  .  .  142,631 

1868  .  .  94,113 

1869  .  .  111,231 


£ 

s. 

d. 

283,823  12 

8 

272,473 

12 

10 

11,349 

19 

10 

261,933 

17 

4 

265,551 

15 

4 

£3,617  18  0 
the  revenue  from  the  year 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 


£126,049 
125,628 
179,429 
208,086 
249,248 
260,271 
265,551 
,  272,473 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  revenue  has  more  than  NATAL 
doubled  itself  in  fourteen  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  revenue  and  expen- 
diture  in  1874: — 


Bevenue  Proper  of  Natal  for  1874. 


dues 


Customs  , 
Excise  . 
Lighthouse  dues 
Port  and  harhour 
Land  sales  . 
Land  revenue 
Transfer  dues 
Auction  dues 
Stajnps 

Native  hut  tax 
Mail  Service 
Telegraph 

Fines,  forfeitures,  and  Fees  of  Court 
Fees  of  of&ce  .... 
Fees  on  native  marriages     .  . 
Sale  of  Government  property  > 
Immigration 
Reimbursements  in  aid 
Ammimition . 
Miscellaneous  receipts 
Interest 

Eeceipts  from  sales,  &c 
Special  receipts 
Sums  refunded 
Eeceipts  on  account  of  Native  Reserved  List 


,  Harbour  works 


Revenue  proper  .... 
Eeceijpts  and  Sums  not  actual  Bevenue  for  1874. 


Advances  repaid  (general) 
Deposits      .  , 
Savings'  Bank      .  . 
Money  orders      .  , 
Remittances 
Drafts  between  stations 
Receipts  on  account  of  Cape  Government 
Bills  receivable  and  Exchequer  Bills 
Investment  Account 


Total  general  account 

F  F  2 


£ 

s. 

d. 

109,724 

18 

2 

8,132 

2 

4 

491 

11 

6 

3,955 

10 

0 

1,710 

15 

5 

7,736 

3 

0 

9,274 

19 

4 

2,375 

9 

2 

3,048 

13 

2 

27,683 

19 

3 

7,983 

12 

9 

377 

17 

0 

5,437 

14 

10 

1,483 

13 

8 

13,648 

10 

0 

827 

2 

8 

650 

10 

1  A 

792 

18 

0 

.  12,119 

4 

6 

1,729 

15 

10 

3,105 

13 

0 

807 

7 

1 

.  22,577 

10 

10 

522 

0 

1 

1,061 

6 

5 

.  £247,259 

5 

10 

!/or  1874. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

888 

15 

0 

9,516 

9 

11 

6,502  18 

1 

.  69,401 

4 

4 

9,788 

0 

5 

139 

3 

8 

4,192 

3 

9 

.  13,000 

0 

0 

.  £359,688 

1 

0 
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Expenditure  Proper  for  1874. 


WATAL 

Detailed 
expendi- 
ture. 


Treasnry 
Statement. 


J? 

8. 

J 
a. 

T^!  s  tall  1 1  sTi  m  p  Ti  t  s 

•     oy,<  /  i 

1  Q 

•  Vol 

A 
TC 

q 

Xl-UiXIlUiaLlclLiUu  UX  jUOLiLO          •             •             •  • 

(\ 

u 

0 

JLjVJ.  Liv^dLlUil        •              •              •              •              •              •  • 

A 

JL  i.  CtllO  UUl  U  ••••»•• 

•              i  00 

Q 

JXLalL  Ocl  VXCo  •••»•■ 

10 

i 

Tftl  P{rvf\  Vth 

-L  C3J.VgX  (A  k/U  ••••••• 

l,68i 

0 

9 

it 

VT  Ullvb  aliu.  UU.liU.lIigb      •           •           •           •  • 

1  Q 

9 

r? no n  a    cf  T'ooi'o    a  n H   itt*i n  (Too 

XVUrlUb,  oLlctrLo,  aliU.  UliU^Uo     ■           •           •           •  , 

1  9 

(VTlQPplln n pr»n c!  SoTvippq            _          .          _  . 

J><.l-10v<01J.UiLJ,CtJ  U.O  kJoJ.  V               •                V               •                •  • 

4,687 

11 

5 

TjAf>"iRi?i(".i\T'A  f;mmr*il  .... 

-A^^ilufi^  li3XCIil/l  V  0         i_f  UU. V^f  X X                •                  •                 •                  •  • 

4,273 

14 

6 

l^OiOniai  U6I6nC6  •••••• 

•         u,  a  LO 

1 0 

1 

•  0 

16 

a 

u 

a  TYi TV* nm^"ii*\Ti 
AllllllUIll&iUU 

16,746 

0 

3 

1,471 

9 

1 

Xx.  L/iJx       LllCtS  ••••••• 

279 

14 

0 

Immi  gra,ti  on 

Q 

i-rTa  ^■nlf"^P!a                                                              .  . 
Vjlltrtl'LliUico 

2,025 

0 

0 

ooionid-i.  aiiowciiiCG       •       •       •       •  • 

4,312 

19 

2 

xnceresD 

404: 

15 

1 

Special  payments  

31,835 

13 

2 

Native  purposes  

4,769 

0 

5 

Sums  refunded 
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8 

9 

Interest  and  Sinking  Funds,  public  loans 

,  24,285 

0 

0 

Harbour  works  

5,479 

14 

0 

Mounted  Police  

4,969 

17 

10 

Loan  to  Indian  Trust  Board  .      .      •  • 

.  62,425 

0 

1 

Expenditure  proper,  1874   .  . 

.  £306,364 

14 

1 

Suras  and  Fayments  on  Account,  not  actual  Expenditure, 

for  1874 


s. 


Advances  made    .       .  • 
Deposits  withdrawn     .  . 
Savings'  Bank     .       .  . 
Kemittances  and  drafts 
Payments  on  account  of  the  Cape 
Bills  receivable  and  Exchequer 


Total  . 
Expenditure  proper 


£ 

7,947  1 
6,0()6  19 
3,129  9 
72,210 
135 
4,690  19 


d. 
1 
11 
1] 
7  2 
•17  11 


0 


£93,180  15  0 
306,364  14  1 


Total  expenditure       .       .       •       .£399,545    9  1 
Treasury  Staievient  for  1875  and  1874. 
The  following  Treasury  Statement  for   1875  has 
appeared  in  the  Natal  Government  Gazette,  with  a  com- 
parison of  same  items  for  the  year  1874 : — 
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Balances  . 

Actual  revenue 
Other  receipts 


Sevenue  and  other  Heceipts. 

Total  Receipts  into 
the  Treasury  be- 
tween 1st  Jan.  and 
31st  Dec.  1875. 
£       s.  d. 
,      ,     39,969  10  7 


NATAL 


255,282    9  2 
48,100    6  6 


Total  receipts  .  .  .  303,382  16  8 
Totals,  including  balances    .  £343,345    6  3 

Expenditure  and  other  Payments. 

Actual  Expendittjee — 

Total  Payments  out 
of  the  Treasury 

between  Isi  Jan.  and 
31st  Deo.  1875. 


Total  Beceipts 
for  last  year. 

£       S.  d. 
68,977  11  3 

254,236  12  5 
52,847    6  11 

307,083  19  4 
£376,061  10  7 


Total  "Paymenta 
for  last  year. 


In  the  Colony      .  . 
Remittances  to  Crown  Agents 
Total  actual  expenditure 
Other  payments  .  . 

Total  disbursements  . 
Balances     .       •  • 


£     s.  d. 
241,829  19  11 
31,728    0  0 
273,557  19  11 
41,218  11  11 

£314,766  11  10 
26,568  14  5 


£  s. 

256,474  14 
50,000  0 

306,474  14 
29,624  5 


d. 

9 
0 
9 
3 


£336,099    0  0 
39,962  10  7 


£343,345    6    3        £376,061  10  7 

lAabilities  and  Assets.  < 

The  following  statement  of  the  finances  of  the 
Colony  was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Legislative  Council 
in  May  1875:— 

IIABILITIES. 

Public  Debt. 


Harbour  Works  Loan,  1860 
Coolie  Loan,  1864  • 
Consolidated  Loan,  1871 . 

Deposits  (Masters'  and  others) 
Savings'  Bank 


£  5.  d. 

98,500  0  0 

69,000  0  0 

161,100  0  0 

12,776  10  5 

9,141  14  1 


s.  d. 


Balance  of  £65,000,  raised  under  Consolidated  Loan 
Law  (bridge  over  Tugela  Eiver,  wharves,  &c., 
and  incidental  expenses)  


Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities 


331,600    0  0 
21,918    4  6 

14,505  16  4 

£36,424  0  10 
120,463    6  8 


£166,887   7  6 
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Trade. 


Sinking  Fund. 

Harbour  works 
Coolie 

Consolidated 


ASSETS. 


£ 

37,910 
14,020 
4,130 


d. 
1 

2 
7 


£ 


s.  d. 


Balance  in  Banks  .       .       .       .£22,434    3  4 
Balance  in   Treasurer's  and  Sub- 
Accountant's  hands  .       .       .     2,668    9  10 


Surplus  funds  invested  ..... 
Loan  to  Indian  Immigration  Trust 

Board   50,000    0  0 

Loan  to  Natal  Eailway  Company .      1,500    0  0 


56,061    8  10 


25,102  13  2 
53,700    0  0 


Released  Sinking  Fund . 


51,500  0  0 
26,584  14  4 

£156,887    7  6 


Imports  and  Exports. 

Natal  imports  almost  every  variety  of  British  manu- 
factures and  some  food  stuffs,  and  exports  in  quantity 
aloes,  arrowroot,  butter,  coffee,  cotton,  feathers  (ostrich), 
hides,  ivory,  skins,  rum,  and  wool,  and  many  other 
articles  in  small  amounts.  The  following  shows  the 
value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the  last  ten  years  : — 

Exports. 
£ 

271,000 
363,000 
382,000 
562,000 
622,000 
651,028 
770,034 
835,643 
657,390 
644,165 

Prom  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  nine  years  from 
1868,  Natal  has  increased  its  imports  by  four  times,  and 
its  exports  by  more  than  three  times.  The  rapidly 
increasing  figures  from  1871  are  to  be  mainly  attributed 
to  the  share  Natal  has  secured  in  the  trade  of  the 
Diamond  and  Gold  Fields,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Tree  State. 


Imports. 

£ 

1868 

317,000 

1869 

380,000 

1870 

429,000 

1871 

472,000 

1872 

825,000 

1873 

.  1,011,465 

1874 

.  1,121,948 

1875 

.  1,268,838 

1876 

.  1,022,890 

1877 

.  1,167,402 

NATAL. 
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Principal  Imports  every  alternate  Year  for  Ten  Years, 
ending  1872. 


Description 


Cotton  manufactures  .  . 
Cotton  blankets  and  sheets 
Linen  manufactures  .  .  . 
Woollen  manufactures  .  . 
Woollen  blankets  .... 
Leather  manufactures  .  . 

Apparel,  &c  

Haberdashery  

Saddlery  

Cabinet  &  upholstery  ware 
Agricultural  implements  . 

Machinery  

Iron  of  all  kinds  .... 
Ironmongery,  cutlery,  &c. 

Ale  and  beer  

Spirits  

Wine  

CofEee  

Tea  

Sugar,  raw  and  refined  .  . 

Oilman  stores  

Tobacco  and  cigars  .   .  . 

Flour  and  meal  

Grain  of  all  kinds  .  .  .  . 
Bice  


1862 


1864 


A 
28,496 
12,624 
5,417 
6,025 
4,592 
10,302 
24,538 
25,685 
5,813 
9,469 
6,077 
12,219 
11,776 
31,710 
19,406 
11,884 
8,820 
14,622 
7,313 
3,038 
13,640 
2,295 
20,143 
1,762 
6,096 


£ 
54,346 
4,090 
6,304 
19,387 
7,824 
22,370 
34,606 
42,044 
11,218 
9,568 
4,558 
9,796 
24,230 
33,073 
13,328 
22,612 
14,603 
23,150 
7,726 
2,241 
16,406 
6,560 
31,320 
6,918 
9,716 


1866 


& 

22,783 
5,427 
3,483 
7,734 
5,466 
6,149 

16,045 

28,002 
1,814 
2,662 
1,069 
9,405 
2,757 

10,091 
8,927 
6,196 
5,624 

14,443 
3,399 
883 
5,330 
1,459 

22,631 
2,838 

10,520 


1868 


£ 

42,209 

10,721 
4,557 
9,349 

11,729 
9,990 

23,763 

22,216 
1,534 
2,166 
3,611 
9,558 
7,394 

10,370 
9,490 
3,644 
3,987 

10,719 
5,546 
283 
4,209 
1,046 
6,511 
494 
9,403 


£ 
51,952 
13,968 
7,047 
12,048 
12,169 
15,957 
36,147 
42,348 
3,710 
1,267 
2,191 
16,204 
10,457 
21,118 
8,957 
7,377 
6,753 
11,817 
5,266 
828 
9,179 
1,462 
12,364 
435 
7,747 


£ 

102,377 
20,042 

2,397 
18,842 
28,447 
33,567 
63,656 
77,546 
14,776 

8,866 

4,224 
18,363 
28,437 
33,898 
17,595 
20,313 
14,587 

3,666 

9,791 
833 
10,447 

4,428 
17,009 

3,256 
19,871 


Principal  Expo7-ts  every  alternate  Year  for  Ten  Years, 
ending  1872. 


Description 

1862 

1864 

1866 

18GS 

1870 

1872 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1,647 

2,848 

6,744 

5,601 

4,696 

5,647 

4,970 

788 

7,511 

10,022 

1,119 

853 

11,381 

6,650 

11,114 

6,842 

7,298 

6,178 

5,514 

4,783 

5,471 

9,501 

24,573 

46,026 

728 

2,083 

1,052 

16,117 

45,271 

92,344 

27,059 

26,254 

6,673 

6,077 

12,051 

9,392 

Ostrich  feathers  .... 

2,510 

6,972 

10,921 

8,839 

6,364 

9,745 

Salt,  meat,  bacon,  &  hams 

183 

3 

1,672 

6,659 

4,102 

2,426 

7,512 

8,616 

300 

2,051 

1,277 

62 

2,646 

4,699 

2,263 

3,479 

1,579 

21,178 

94,208 

66,191 

90,387 

111,451 

163,978 

38,432 

61,720 

71,433 

91,630 

120,771 

264,495 
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Exports  in  Quantity  and  Value  for  1875. 


Abticles 

1 

Quantity 

Value 

pKgS. 

26 

£ 

75 

AIg  &nd  S66r      •       •  • 

AlOBS           .         .         .  • 

cwt. 

23 

50 

Horses    .       .       •  • 

iiiiiiiuer 

2 

2o 

W 110.  -C  owis     .        •  • 

»» 

3 

75 

Arrowroot  .       .       •  • 

cwt. 

1,727* 

2,327 

£a.con  d>nd  HEms        •  • 

1 

3 

BoDes,  viz. ; — 

V/X  tlllU.  V^OW       •              «  • 

191 

91 

ijriraiie    .       •       •  • 

TM  an  CIO 

pieces 

687 

161 

xiutter        •       •       •  • 

cwt. 

1,005 

2,019 

Bricks  .... 

Cabinet  and  XJpliolsteryware 

Carriages,     Wagons,  and 

L'aris      •       •       .  • 

uonee        ■       •       •  • 

cwc 

316 

1,586 

v^untjciuiuo  .         •         •  ■ 

18 

226 

r  eatners  (ustncU)      .  . 

IDS, 

648 

4,057 

ilour  and  Meal  (Maize) 

q^rtr. 

1 

3 

Fruit,  viz. : — 

xresii      .       .       .  • 

- 

pkgs. 

90 

23 

xreser*  hki        •        •  • 

It 

116 

363 

Grain,  viz. : — 

Beans  and  Peas      •  • 

qrfcrs. 

118 

419 

Maize     .       .       .  • 

180 

297 

Gum  (Euphorbia) 

1,494 

Hair  (Angora)    .       .  . 

lbs. 

28,025 

Hides,  viz, : — 

xiunaLo    .       .       .  • 

nuuiuer 

4,444 

2,248 

Ox  and  Cow    ,       •  . 

iJ 

297,365 

98,533 

Horse     .       .       •  • 

jt 

33 

7 

Hide-parings      .  . 

pkgs. 

1 

3 

Horns,  viz. : — 

157 

Ttnr-lr  ... 

16 

Ox  and  Cow   .  . 

number 

23,412 

412 

Rhinoceros     .       .  ■ 

It 

17 

15 

Ivory         .       .       .  • 

lbs. 

23,912 

0,289 

Lard  Oil  .... 

gallons 

205 

76 

Meat  (Salted  and  Cured) 

cwt. 

2 

3 

Pickles  .... 

pkgs. 

36 

40 

Plants  and  Bulbs       .  . 

9 

28 

Pictures  .... 

81 

Potatoes     .       .       •  . 

cwt. 

60^ 

1 

NATAL. 
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Exports  in  Quantity  and  Value  for  1875. — Continaed. 


Colonial  Produce       •       .       .  . 
Miscellaneous  Goods,  not  Colonial 

Total 

*  Note. — In  the  above  amounts  are  included 
Gold  Dust  and  Bars  . 


Articles 

Quantity 

Value 

Sauces 

2 

£ 

2 

Saddlery  and  Harness 

• 

ly 

22 

354 

Seeds,  viz. : — 

ludigo  . 

• 

Garden   .       .  , 

• 

u 

2 

11 

Skins,  viz. : — 

Calf,  Sheep,  Buck,  &c. 

• 

number 

70,260 

4,914 

Wildebeeste,  Quagga,  &c. 

»» 

193,970 

41,028 

Spice,  viz. : — Pepper  , 

cwt. 

48^ 

337 

Specimens  illustrative 

of 

Natural  History 

• 

pkgs. 

49 

199 

Spirits,  viz. : — Rum  , 

• 

gallons 

22,701 

4,259 

Sugar,  viz. : — 

Eaw       .       ,  , 

• 

cwt. 

155,515 

169,815 

Molasses 

• 

ji 

6 

5 

Tobacco  (Manufactured) 

• 

lbs. 

20 

2 

Tails  (Wildebeeste)  . 

• 

pkgs. 

1 

4 

Wool,  viz. : — 

Cotton    ,      ,  . 

• 

lbs. 

6,603 

203 

Sheep's  . 

8,108,397 

389,257 

Woodenware  and  Houses 

pkgs. 

8 

57 

Boats  .... 

• 

£733,642 
102,001* 

£835,643 

£28,443 


Imports  in  Value  for  1875,  1874,  and  1873. 


Articles 

Year  ended 
Dec.  31, 1875 

Tear  ended 
Dec.  31, 1874 

Tear  ended 
Dec.  30,  1873 

Agricultural  Implements 
Ale  and  Beer . 
Apparel  and  Slops. 
Beads  .... 
Cabinet  and  Upholstery- 
ware  .... 
Coffee   .      «      ,  . 

£ 
4,959 
23,868 
109,613 
5,720 

19,534 
34,118 

£ 

11,716 
20,514 
93,915 
6,853 

16,446 
9,662 

£ 

14,523 
19,961 
78,547 
6,566 

21,797 
3,167 

Imports. 
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Imports  in  Value  for  1875,  1874,  and  1873. — Contintiecl. 


NATAL 


Articles 

Tear  ended 

Year  ended 

Year  ended 

Dec.  31,  1875. 

Dec.  31, 1874. 

Dec.  31, 1873. 

L/OLuon,  VIZ. . — 

Su 

JMauufactures     .  • 

OR  97"! 

OK  OAR 

0D,0Z4: 

94  «1  4 

jy,  Loo 

Flour,  Meal,  and  Bran  . 

QQ  OQQ 

Grain,  viz. ; — 

Nil 

4.4. 

Grram        •       •  • 

265 

Nil 

iVl  O  1  CQ 

S  971 

9  nR9 

uats  .       .       •  • 

X  KjOiO  OiIUjL  XJCChLXO    •  • 

211 

Nil 

TAT  It  ftof 

1  in 
loyj 

00  A  OA 
OOj4rOU 

24,121 

28,316 

Gunpowder 

84.7 

Haberdashery  and  Milli- 

nery .       .       *  ■ 

Iron  of  all  sorts     .  • 

Qn  n 

TOO  C^T 

Ironmongery  and  Hard- 

ware .... 

i  1,001 

j-ieatner  i  iTj.duuid»t/LUicu^ . 

70  S.'i4 

4-0  1 

j.  00 

Linen    .       •       ■  • 

12  090 

1  ft  47fi 

Machinery    .       •  • 
Oilman's  Stores     •  • 

9^1  1  94. 

^9  4.1  ft 

1  R  1  4.9 

I  /  ,i7U  J 

Rim 

Ivice  .... 

90  7*^0 

9Q  Q7ft 

1  n  '7Q1 

Saddlery  and  Harness 

9^^  '=;fl7 

9'^  99n 

9*7  1 

Spirits  of  all  sorts  •  • 

97  4.01 

9Q  OftS 

1  5  799 

Stationery     .  • 

1  4  O^iR 

1  0  4.99 

1  ft  ^7fi 

bugar  (^Keiineaj  • 

1,  J  00 

119^ 

Tea       •       •       •  • 

10/4  74. 

7  9n^ 

9fil 

Tobacco,  viz. : — 

Manufactured    .  . 

3,353 

1,950 

1,837 

Unmanufactured  . 

479 

fi99 

*?9'i 

O^lI 

Cigars 

9  7QQ 

4.  7.'i4 

^  4-4-9 

Wooiien,  VIZ. . — 

Manufactures 

19,961 

15,520 

23,872 

Blankets  and  Eugs  . 

27,635 

33,785 

39,163 

Wines  .... 

1  R  779 

Id,/// 

1  4  QQfi 
ix,yy  D 

Total  value  of  the 

above  Articles 

£969,457 

£844,611 

£780,060 

Total  value  of  all 

other  Articles 

299,381 

277,337 

231,405 

Total  value  of  Im- 

ports . 

£1,268,838 

£1,121,946 

£1,011,465 

NATAL. 
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Shipping. 

SMps  Inwards,  Ports,  and  Imports  for  1875. 


Countries  from  wliich  the  Goods 
liaye  been  imported 


SMps 


No. 


Tons 


57 

15,932 

7 

6,831 

1 

476 

66 

28,280 

9 

1,938 

11 

2,465 

Declared  value 
of  Goods 
imported 


Europe,  viz. : — 

United  Kingdom  . 
British  Colonies. 
Asia,  viz. : — 

Calcutta 

Gopaulpese  . 
Africa,  viz. : — 

Cape  Colony 

Mauritius 
Australia,  viz. ; — 

Adelaide 

Melbourne  . 

FoEEiGK  Countries. 
Europe,  viz. : — Sweden 
Africa,  viz. : — 

Delagoa  Bay  . 

Inhambane  .  , 

Madagascar .  . 

Mozambique  . 

St.  John's  Kiver  . 

Quillimaine  .  . 

Zanzibar  , 
America  (N.),  viz. : — 

United  States 
America  (S.),  viz. : — 

Brazil  .       ,  , 

Totals 


Vid  Adelaide 


£ 

1,076,057 
13,746 


59,229 
16,513 

33,468 
4,422 


10 

2,615 

13,111 

22 

8,488 

16,892 

2 

363 

3,216 

1 

336 

902 

1 

613 

574 

6 

466 

5,561 

1 

131 

154 

Vid  Delagoa  Bay 

2,845 

2 

670 

12,651 

Vid  Cape  Colony 

9,497 

196 

69,484 

£1,268,838 
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Ships  Outwards,  Ports,  Exports,  and  Value,  1875. 


RATAL 


Destination 

Ships 
No. 

Tonnage 

Colonial 

ae 

Not  Colonial 

Europe,  viz. : — 

& 

United  Kingdom.  . 

38 

11,760 

578,366 

60,721 

Bbitish  Colonies. 

Asia,  viz. : — ■ 

Calcutta       .  . 

2 

1,139 

Nil 

8 

Ceylon  .       .  . 

1 

200 

Nil 

Nil 

Bangoon       .  . 

1 

240 

Nil 

Nil 

Africa,  viz. : — ■ 

Cape  Colony .  . 

73 

29,208 

142,626 

7,865 

Mauritius     .  . 

21 

6.374 

1,194 

2,087 

St.  Helena  . 

1 

198 

1,412 

12 

Australia,  viz. : — • 

Adelaide  . 

9 

1,969 

4,825 

19 

Freemantle    .  . 

2 

532 

Nil 

2 

Sydney  . 

1 

268 

Nil 

1 

FOHEIGX  COTJNTIIIES. 

Europe,  viz. : — 

Marseilles  . 

1 

476 

Nil 

Nil 

Asia,  viz. : — ■ 

Bataria        .  . 

2 

617 

Nil 

Nil 

Guano  .  . 

3 

593 

5 

3 

Africa,  viz. : — ■ 

Delagca  Bay .  . 

£i6 

Q  OQ*? 

o,yyo 

0,0/  / 

Inhambane    .  . 

2 

152 

295 

2,254 

St.  John's  Eiver  , 

6 

456 

1,051 

11,833 

Mozambique  . 

1 

200 

15 

1,238 

Zanzibar       .  . 

1 

651 

76 

1,867 

QuiUimaine  . 

1 

191 

NU 

13 

United  States,  viz. : — 

New  York 

2 

3,363 

Nil 

6 

Wilmington  . 

1 

200 

Nil 

1 

Totals  . 

192 

67,743 

:fi733,642 

£102,001 

NATAL. 
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Market  Prices. 


Mantzhurg,  May  1880. 


£ 

d 

& 

s. 

Augora  xiciir      •  • 

•    per  lb. 

0 

i 

8 

to 

0 

1 

o 

Assorted  VegetablGS  . 

0 

2 

0 

JJ 

0 

4 

0 

Butter,  rolls,      ■  • 

lb 

0 

2 

9 

JJ 

0 

2 

11 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

6 

Bacon        .       •  . 

•     jj  )) 

0 

0 

10 

JI 

0 

0 

11 

•        }i  'J 

»     J  J  d.oz. 

0 

0 

9^ 

"2 

>  J 

0 

0 

10 

JJdll'lIlclS        ■            •  • 

0 

0 

0 

JJ 

0 

0 

5 

]Bea<DS        t       •  • 

•  cwt. 

0 

9 

0 

JJ 

0 

9 

6 

JDUCKWIlcclO  .           •  • 

•      )>  j» 

0 

12 

0 

JJ 

0 

15 

0 

•  eacli 

0 

1 

0 

)l 

0 

1 

6 

Pnnl 

TIPT  owh 

.            LJOJ.     \j  IT  U. 

0 

4 

0 

JJ 

0 

4 

1 

1.^3.0  Dor^cS     •           •  • 

0 

Q 

u 

0 

JJ 

0 

13 

0 

I  nrtiiTinriofCl 

\_'UL.UJllUcl  D  •             •  • 

•        )»  )j 

0 

4 

6 

>» 

0 

5 

3 

\jaJ.Tu\jO         •           •  • 

0 

0 

li 

)J 

0 

0 

Celery       .       •  • 

•       »l  tj 

fl 

V 

1 

X 

q 

J) 

0 

2 

fl 

X/rieU.  JTcdiLiltJa      •  • 

0 

0 

Q 

JJ 

0 

0 

7 

0 

u 

0 

» J 

0 

7 

A 

V 

Eggs  .... 

0 

\f 

2 

.'5 

JJ 

fl 

3 

0 

#                            Ik/ i-l  L-i\b^XX 

0 

0 

]i 

JJ 

0 

0 

2 

xirewoou.  ^niuiii.^  • 

•           J  J     V./  YV  U* 

n 

2 

fl 

JJ 

fl 

9 

.Q 

o 

•           » »  »I 

0 

1 

g 

JJ 

!\ 

\J 

I 

11 

XUIa^o           •            •  • 

•           l>  J» 

4 

6 

JJ 

0 

J  w 

q 

X  U WlO                «              .  • 

•  ea.ch 

0 

1 

7 

JJ 

0 

2 

2 

•  37 

0 

0 

JJ 

fl 

9 

\jet3ot3  ... 

•  Ji 

0 

7 
/ 

A 
\J 

JJ 

fl 

7 
f 

R 
\j 

*  )J 

fl 

A 
U 

J  J 

A 

\J 

9 

Q 

a 

TiPT  VmnVfif 

fl 

9 

u 

JJ 

fl 

9 

D 

Green  Beans      •  • 

•  )> 

fl 

1 

I 

U 

JI 

A 

1 

o 

U 

irreen  iTieriiieo    •  • 

fl 

fl 

Q 
O 

JJ 

A 

u 

u 

vrreen  jjariey      .  . 

.          J)     C  V\  L.. 

fl 

O 

D 

JJ 

A 

u 

/ 

A 

yj 

VTI  cUd'U.lliao           ■  t 

100 

fl 

1 

i. 

Q 

i7 

JJ 

fl 

9 

fl 

VTUdiVdiD         ■            •  • 

fl 

9 

A 
U 

JJ 

A 

u 

9 

,,     China    .  , 

0 

2 

0 

J) 

0 

2 

0 

Hay  .... 

.  "waggon  load 

0 

15 

0 

JJ 

2 

1 

0 

Hides,  Ox  and  Cow  . 

.    per  lb. 

0 

0 

5| 

JJ 

0 

0 

5| 
6 

Lard  .... 

0 

0 

10 

II 

0 

1 

Limes 

.     „  100 

0 

2 

6 

JJ 

0 

3 

3 

Lemons 

•       >>  JI 

0 

8 

0 

J  J 

0 

12 

0 

Mealies 

„  cwt. 

0 

6 

0 

JJ 

0 

5 

11 

Mealie  Meal 

•     'I  i> 

0 

5 

2 

JJ 

0 

5 

3 

Mealie  Cobs  . 

,,  sack 

0 

1 

0 

JJ 

0 

1 

1 

Nartjes      .       .  . 

.     „  100 

0 

6 

0 

JJ 

0 

6 

0 

Neckstrops 

.     „  dozen 

0 

5 

0 

JJ 

0 

5 

6 

Onions      .       .  . 

.     „  lb. 

0 

0 

5 

J> 

0 

0 

6 

Food  and 

other 

Prices. 
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s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

• 

Onions      ,       ,  , 

per  cwt. 

0 

16 

0 

to 

A 

17 

o 
O 

OrEBges    •       •  . 

1  HA 

A 
U 

A 

b 

A 
U 

0 

Potcitocs    •       •  • 

.  cwt. 

U 

10 

A 

u 

J) 

A 
U 

iy 

0 

jj        •       •  • 

n 
u 

o 

£i 

A 

u 

)» 

A 
U 

9 

o 

,,     (seed)  . 

,     ,,  cwt. 

u 

Q 
O 

A 

u 

]} 

(\ 
\J 

4: 

A 
U 

,,     (sweet)  . 

•  )) 

0 

0 

A 

>» 

A 

5 

9 

Pumpkins  .       .  . 

,     „  dozen 

A 

>i 
4 

O 

>i 

A 
U 

4 

9 

Pineapples 

•     It  j» 

A 

n 
0 

J) 

A 
U 

4 

0 

Pigeons     .       .  • 

„  pair 

n 
u 

A 
U 

)) 

A 

1 

9 

Keims  . 

each 

A 

A 

y 

)7 

A 

0  10^ 

KnubarD  . 

per  bunch 

A 

1 

a 
O 

A 
U 

1 

9 

Padishes   .       .  • 

•     J)  JJ 

yj 

A 

1 
J. 

)) 

A 

u 

0 

1| 

Sugar  (crystallised)  . 

„  lb. 

A 

A 

)j 

A 

0 

4i 

Slabs  of  Timber  . 

.  waggon  load 

A 

iO 

A 
U 

J] 

tl 

12 

6 

Skins  (goats ) 

.  each. 

A 
U 

u 

1  1 
il 

» J 

A 
U 

1 

0 

Turnips     .       .  . 

.    per  bunch 

A 

A 
U 

c 
0 

>j 

A 

0 

6 

Tomatoes  .       .  . 

.     ,,  bucket 

A 
U 

1 

A 
U 

J) 

A 

u 

2 

0 

Turkeys 

.  each 

A 
U 

A 

y 

o 

)j 

A 
U 

15 

6 

Vegetable  Marrows  . 

.    per  dozen 

A 

u 

o 

A 
\j 

J) 

A 

u 

7 

6 

cwt. 

0 

16 

6 

)) 

0 

16 

9 

Wool,  grease 

.     „  lb. 

0 

0 

6^ 

)» 

0 

0 

8 

„  washed 

•           )J  39 

)) 

0 

1 

0| 

Whipsticks  (small)  . 

•           1)  )J 

0 

7 

0 

)) 

0 

7 

9 

Yellow-wood  (scantling) 

.     „  800  ft. 

5 

10 

0 

Transport 
rates. 


Rates  of  Goods  Carriage. 

The  following  are  the  quotations  at  the  end  of  March  1876  : — 
Hates  are  fully  25  fer  cent,  higher  at  present. 

per  cwt. 


Durban  to  Pietermaritzburg  . 

Pietermaritzburg  to  Durban  . 

„  Ladismith 
„  Newcastle 
„  Harrismith 
„  Heidelberg 
J,  Cronstadt 
„  Winburg 
J,  Bloemfontein  . 

J,  Potscherfstroom 
„  Pretoria  . 

„  Middleburg 
„  Diamond  Fields 

„  Leydonberg  . 

Gold  Fields  . 
Bethlehem 


Is. 


s. 

d. 

to  0 

2 

6 

„  0 

1 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

17 

6 

1 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 
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Distances  in  Natal. 


Distances  Measured  hy  Trochiamefer. 


From  Pietermaritzburg 
Do. 

„    Bayne's  Drift 
„  Liversage's 
„  Ecomanzi 
„  Umvoti 
„    Grey  Town 
„    Van  Rooi's 
„    Tugela  Cutting 
„    Mooi  River  Drift 
„    Tugela  Drift 
„    C.  Hatting's 
„    Job's  Kop 
„    Umzom's  Kraal, 
under  Job's  Kop 
„    Gregory's  House 
„    Lombaard's  Kop 
„    Knight's  House  ' 
„  Meliestuin 

„    1st  Ingagane  Out- 
span 

„    Stretch's  House 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

„    Incandu  River 
„    Ingoga  River 

„  Stretch's  House 

,,  Cotze's  House 

„  Inienti  Spruit 

„  Rourke's  House 

„  Pietermaritzburg 
Do. 

5,  Do. 


Bruyn's  Farm 
Little  Noodsberg 
Do. 

Great  Noodsberg 
Esidumbini  Mis- 
sion Station 


to  Liversage's  Drift,  Umgeni  River 
„  Bayne's  Drift,  do. 
„  Ecomanzi   .  , 
„      Do.  . 
„  Umvoti  Drift  . 
„  Grey  Town 
„  Van  Rooi's 
„  Top  of  Tugela  Cutting 
„  Across  to  Tugela  Drift 
„  Tugela  River  Drift  . 
„  C.  Hatting's 

„  Dutchman's  House,  marked 
„  Umzom's  Kraal,  under  Job's  Kop 

,,  Gregory's  House,  Sunday's  River 
,,  Lombaard's  Kop 
,,  Knight's  House,  Sunday's  River  . 
„  Meliestuin  River 
„  Where  road  crosses  ridge  of  Rig- 
ger's Berg  .... 

„  Stretch's  House  .... 

,,  Salt  Lake  ..... 

„  Zeekoe  Lake,  by  Western  Road  , 

„  Incandu  River  .... 

,,  Shepstone's  Lake 

,,  Dutch  Laager  to  the  Ingoga  River 

„  Upper  Drift  Buffalo  River, 
through  Uitrecht  District 

„  Cotze's  House 

„  Inienti  Spruit 

,,  Rourke's  House  . 

,,  C.  Hatting's  .... 

„  Krants  Kop,  by  Liversage's  Drift 

„  Durban,  Port  Natal  . 

„  Bruyn's  Parm,  near  a  source  of 
Umkweka  River,  by  Bain's 
Drift     .       .       .  . 

„  Top  of  Little  Noodsberg  .  '. 
,,  Applebosch  .... 
,,  Great  Noodsberg  .  .  , 
„  Esidumbini  Mission  Station 

„  Umvoti  River  Drift,  Kaffir  Lo- 
cation .... 


MILES. 

11-  5 
9-3 

21-7 
23- 

7-  27 

8-  03 
7-45 

18-25 

5-  6 

12-  2 
16-25 
14- 

7-4 

13-  5 

12-  3 
20- 
10-5 

6-  5 

19- 

13-  7 
34-50 
13- 
17- 
13- 

13-57 

26- 

16-04 

10- 

22- 

61-9 

64- 


27- 
17-98 
11-4 
9- 
11' 
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■ITAI       From  TJmvoti  River 

*•  Drift  to  Moussi  Kraal     .      .      .  .17 

„    Moussi  Kraal,  in 

KafiBr  Location  „  Main  Road  from  Krantz  Kop  to 

Port  Williamson    .       .       .  8' 

„    Mapumulo  Mis- 
sion Station      „  Cross  Roads  near  Krants  Kop    .  2177 

„    Pietermaritzburg  „  Lidgetton  25- 

„    Lidgetton  „  Mooi  River  Drift       .       .       .  16- 

„    Moo'i  River  Drift  „  Bushman's  River  Drift       .       .  181 
„    Bushman's  River 

Drift  „  Blaau  Krantz  River  Drift  .      .  l-i'66 

„    Bushman's  River  „ 

Drift  „  Colcnao  97o 

„    Colenso  „  Ladismith  .       .       .       •       •    lo  o 

Ladismith  „  Klip  River  Drift,  Nelson  s  Kop 

Road  18- 

„    Klip  River  Drift  „  Top  of  Drakenberg,  De  Beer's 

Pass  °* 


Railways, 

RaUways         Natal  was  the  first  colony  in  South  Africa  to  in- 
troduce steam  as  a  locomotive  power  m  connection 
with  a  railway.    The  short  line  from  Durban  to  the 
wharves  was  constructed  by  a  company  about  twenty 
years  ago.    During  that  time  various  eflForts  have  been 
made  to  extend  this  small  beginning  under  Govern- 
ment   arrangements;   but  it  is   only  recently  that 
actual  operations  have  been  entered  upon.    Ihe  works 
are  in  progress  inland  from  Durban  to  Maritzburg, 
from  Durban  to  Verulam  along  the  coast  northwards, 
and  from  Durban  to  Umlazi  southwards.    These  are 
the  first  sections  of  two  grand  trunk  lines.    Ihe  one 
to  Maritzburg  is  to  be  carried  northwards  towards 
Harrismith,  in  the  Free  State,  with  an  extension  from 
Ladismith  to  the  coal  district  of  Newcastle  ;  and  that 
to  Verulam,  on  the  coast,  is  to  be  extended  through 
Victoria  County  to  the  north-east  frontier.    The  south 
coast  line  is  projected  as  far  as  Isipingo     At  present, 
however,  provision  has  been  made  only  for  the  sections 
mentioned     The  contractors  for  the  Natal  Government 
lines  are  Messrs.  Wythes  and  Jackson^  Browning 
is  their  representative  in  the  colony.   The  following  is  a 
summary  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract  drawn  up  aaid 
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signed  by  tlie  Crown  Agents  on  the  part  of  Natal  and  ^^^T^^*- 

the  contractors : — 

(a)  Main  Line. — For  the  Eailwayfrom  Durban  to 
the  City  of  PietermaritzLurg,  and  all  accessory 

■works  as  herein  provided,  the  gross  sum  of    .       .  £606,749 

(b)  North  Coast  Line. — For  the  Railway  from  the 
Umgeni  to  the  town  of  Verulam,  and  all  accessory 
■works  and  things  as  herein  proA'ided,  the  gross 

sum  of   223,854 

(c)  South  Coast  Line. — For  the  Rail-way  from  the 
intended  line  of  Railway  (a)  to  the  village  of  Isi- 
pingo,  and  all  accessory  works  and  things  as  herein 
provided,  the  gross  sum  of   55,934 

And  the  sum  of  £12,600  is  to  be  added  for  the  cost 
of  surveys  and  sections,  plans,  drawings,  estimates, 
and  preliminary  expenses  incurred  by  the  contractors, 
-which  sum  is  to  be  paid  in  full  with  the  first  certifi- 
cate to  be  given  by  the  Resident  Engineer,  as  herein- 
after provided  12,500 


Total  £899,037 


The  contract  consists  of  eighty  clauses,  and  provides  j, 
seemingly  for  every  possible  contingency.  The  whole  contract 
mileage  of  the  Imes  is  set  down  at  101,  and  the  works 
are  to  be  done  in  the  most  perfect  and  permanent  man- 
ner, all  avoidance  of  '  extras '  or  supplementary  payments 
being  rigorously  guarded  against.  The  gauge  is  3  feet 
6;  the  weight  of  rails,  40  lbs.;  the  bridges,  of  which  there 
are  many,  of  iron  ;  the  stations,  simple  but  solid  and 
commodious  ;  the  culverts  all  of  substantial  masonwork ; 
the  curves  never  sharper  than  300  feet ;  the  gradients 
■never  severer  than  one  in  thirty.  Government  has 
secured  the  most  complete  powers  of  supervision  and 
check  through  its  engineers.  The  contractors  lodge  a 
deposit  of  50,000Z.  as  security,  and  are  liable  to  a  pen^alty 
of  150Z.  per  week  in  case  of  non-completion  within  the 
stipulated  periods.  Two-thirds  of  the  labour  employed 
has  to  be  imported,  and  the  contractors  are  bound  to 
mamtain  the  lines  for  one  year  after  they  are  opened  for 
traffic.  The  cost  is  fixed  at  an  average  of  9,600Z.  per  mile 
in.3ludmg  rolling  stock,  the  heaviness  of  the  rate  being 
caused  by  the  exceptional  engineering  difficulties  of  the 
coast  sections.  The  Maritzburg  line  runs  through  a 
tract  of  rapidly-rising  hills,  and  attains  an  elevation  of 
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3,000  feet  wifhin  forty  miles  of  tlie  coast.    The  average 

cost  of  eacli  may  be  set  down  as  follows  :  — 

Victoria  line  .  .  19?  miles  .  .  £11,190 
Isipingo  „  .  .  7i  „  •  •  7,700 
Maritzbiirg  „      .       .     78        „       .       .  7,77o 

It  has  been  already  noted  that  the  constrnction  of 
the  Isipingo  line  has  been  deferred.  It  is  expected  that 
the  railway  to  Maritzburg  will  be  in  working  order  m 
1880. 

HarhoTir  Works,  the  Electric  Telegraph,  &c. 

The  Bay  of  Port-  Natal,  when  the  tide  is  in,  presents 
an  appearance  of  remarkable  beauty,  being  surrounded 
for  the  most  part  by  hills  and  slopes  well  wooded  to  the 
margin  of  the  water.    But  the  entrance  to  this  almost 
land-locked  basin  is  rendered  difficult  and  capricious  by 
a  sandbar,  which  has  been  but  little,  if  at  all,  affected 
for  the  better  by  the  harbour  works  which,  then  by  one 
plan  and  then  another,  have  been  projected,    in  i«bU  a 
loan  of  98,500Z.  was  authorised  for  the  construction  ot 
Tjiers  to  be  carried  out  into  deep  water,  and  some  ot  the 
borrowed  money  has  been  expended.    A  tramway  to  a 
stone  quarry  on  the  River  Umgeni  has  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  materials  for  the  sea-waUs 
The  depth  of  water  varies.    Sometimes  the  water  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage,  and  then  for  many 
days  it  is  almost  impassable  for  the  hghtest  seagoing 
craft.    The  outer  anchorage  is  an  open  roadstead.  A 

Bteam-tug  is  attached  to  the  poii;.  pipptrif^ 
Durbin  is  connected  with  Maritzburg  by  an  electric 
telegraph,  with  Cape  Colony  via  King  William  s  Town, 
and  with  England  by  submarine  cable  via  Aden. 

Conveyances. 

The  Natal  Railway  runs  from  the  wharves  to 
Durban  and  thence  to  Pinetown.  From  Durban  to 
S:Surg  there  are  daily  lines  V^^^^^^^^^^ 

buses,  the'journey  being  made  ^^^^''^^''^■^^IT^^^^^ 
to  Orange  Pree  State  once  a  week;  to  liansvaal,  twice 

a  week. 
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The  Mail  Service. 

The  Legislative  Council  has  agreed  with  the  Union  NATAL 

Steamship  Company  and  Messrs.  Donald  Ourrie  &  Co.  — :  

for  two  mails  a  month  each,  which  secures  a  weekly  ^^Jce 
mail.  Letters  are  sent  by  the  Cape  packets  to  and 
from  England,  the  ocean  service  of  the  Currie  Company 
bemg  supplemented  by  coasting  steamers  regularly 
running  from  the  Cape  ports  to  Durban.  The  rates  are 
the  same  as  those  for  the  Cape. 

Ecclesiastical. 

Almost  every  Church  has  its  representative  organi-  The 
sation  m  J\atal,  and  numerous  mission  stations  are  in  Churches, 
operation  throughout  the  colony,  including  American 
and  Hanoverian  agencies.  The  Church  of  England  is 
presided  over  by  Bishop  Colenso,  and  the  Chm-cb 
(Anglican)  of  the  Province  of  South  Africa,  Diocese  of 
Mantzburg,  is  under  Bishop  Macrorie.  Grants  in  aid 
are  made  to  a  few  of  the  Natal  clergy  of  the  Anglican, 
Scottish,  and  Dutch  Churches. 

Education. 

_  The  Natal  Government  spends  a  sum  of  nearly  6,0001  Schools, 
f  .P""?,!?  f  ^  education,  and  this  assistance  leads 
to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  in  almost 
eveiy  district  m  the  colony.  At  Maritzburg  and  Dur- 
ban there  are  High  Schools  as  well  as  first-class  boarding 
schools  for  boys  and  girls.  There  are  seventy-threl 
European  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2  052 


Newspapers. 

The  newspapers  of  Natal  bear  a  high  character 
Durba^  has  two  papers-the  'Natal  Mercury '  esta 
bhshed  m  1853,  and  published  daily  by  Messrs.  E^obinson 
&  Vause;  and  the 'Natal  Colonist,'  published  thr  ce  a 

^N.f  ?^wT''      ^^^1'^  ^  Maritzburg  ha  the 

Natal  Witness,'  established  in  1845,  published  three 
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MftTAL     times  a  week  by  Messrs.  Davis  &  Sons  ;  the  '  Times  of 
— ^  Natal,'  established  in  1864,  published  thrice  a  week 
by  Messrs.  Keith  &  Co.;  and  the  ' Natal  Mercantile 
Advertiser,'  established  in  1868,  published  daily  by 

Messrs.  Davis  &  Sons.         „    ,  „  ,  p  ., 

Besides  these  there  are  the  '  Government  b-azette  , 
the  'Umgaba,'  published,  in  the  Zulu  language,  by 
T.  L.  Cullingworth;  and  the  '  Monthly  Natal  Templar. 

Weights,  and  Measures. 

T>iP  Tirooortion  generally  made  use  of,  in  comparing 
"SI     DaS^aSfe'weigMfis  92  lb.  D-f^^      100  lb. 
sutes.         Eno-lish;  the  true  rate  is  considered  tc  be  91  «U  Vntch 
to  100  lbs.  English,  or  advoirdupois. 

The  muid  is  sometimes  used  as  a  corn  measure ;  it 
is  equal  to  three  imperial  bushels ;  four  schepels  are  a 

muid.  ,    oi  J 

A  schepel  is  41  inches  square  by  deep 

The  weight  of  a  muid  of  oats  is  105  lbs. ;  barley, 

104  lbs.;  wheat,  beans,  peas,  and  mealies  (or  maize), 

^^^The  aum  contains  16  gallons,  the  quarter-cask  28 
gallons,  and  the  hogshead  54  gallons. 

Banks  and  Public  Companies. 

The   Natal   Bank,  Pietermaritzburg  —  Branch  at 

^"tt^ndard  Bank  of  British  South  Africa,  Pieter- 

maritzburg. 

Oriental  Bank. 

Saovtlentt^ingsBank.-^^ 
at  the  Treasury,  Maritzburg,  and  at  the  offices  of  the 
resident  Magistrates  of  districts. 

P—  BuXSVn.  and  Investment 

"""mtai  Land  and  Colonization  Company. 
Natal  Boating  Company.  . 
Waterloo  Estate  Company  (Limited). 
,    Natal  Electric  Telegraph  Company. 
Natal  Railway  Company. 


Banks,  &c. 
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Information  on  Natal. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sources  of  information 
on  Natal: — Dr.  Mann's  'Emigrant's  Guide,'  published 
by  Lock-wood  &  Co. ;  Mr.  Robinson's  '  Notes  on  Natal ; ' 
'  The  Natal  Almanac,'  published  by  P.  Davis  &  Son, 
Maritzburg ;  Hold  en's  '  History  of  Natal; '  and  Mr.  Henry 
Brooks's  '  Natal,'  edited  by  Dr.  Mann,  a  valuable  and 
interesting  work,  just  published. 

Emigration. 

The  Colony  of  Natal  is  represented  in  London  by 
an  Emigration  Agency  at  5  West  Street,  Finsbury, 
E.C.,  and  the  following  particulars  are  issued  at  the 
office : — 

The  Government  of  Natal  grant  free  passages  to  the 
Colony  to  married  and  single  artisans,  mechanics,  and 
farm  labourers,  also  to  single  domestic  servants. 

Lodging  and  rations  for  the  space  of  seven  days  from 
date  of  landing  in  the  Colony  are  provided,  free,  for  all 
emigrants,  but  no  other  assistance  whatever  is  rendered 
by  the  Government,  nor  are  emigrants  bound  in  any 
way  as  to  what  employers  they  may  choose. 

All  applicants  must  state  their  name  and  age  in 
full,  as  also  that  of  their  wives  and  children  (if  any), 
and  forward  references  where  enquiries  may  be  made 
as  to  respectability,  &c. 

Should  the  application  be  accepted,  due  notice  will 
be  given  to  the  intending  emigrant  of  the  date  upon 
which  he  can  embark,  as  also  the  place  of  embarkation, 
and  other  necessary  particulars. 

Names  and  addresses  must  be  written  in  full  and 
legibly. 

Applications  for  forms  and  further  particulars  to  be 
made,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  to  the  Emigration 
Agent  for  Natal,  5  West  Street,  Finsbury,  London, 
E.G. 
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ORANGE  FREE  STATE. 

The  Orange  Free  State,  or,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called,  the  Free  State,  is  tlie  older  of  the  two  republics 
which  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  interior  ot  bouth 
Africa.  The  history  of  this  territory— its  first  set  tlement 
bv  emigrant  Dutch  farmers,  its  subjection  to  liritish 
sovereignty,  its  abandonment  by  the  British  Goyern- 
ment  its  independence,  its  wars  with  the  Basutos,  and 
its  dispute  with  the  British  Government  over  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Diamond  Fields-is  not  without  interest ;  but 
in  these  pages  events  can  only  be  chromcled  and  not 
discussed  or  described  in  detail. 

It  was  in  1836-not  long  after  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  about  the  time  that  the  reversal  by  Lord 
Glenelgof  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban's  pohcy  after  the  war 
of  1835,  was  announced-that  large  bodies  of  Dutch 
farmers  resolved  to  quit  a  country  the  go^™Ji* 
which  was  so  little  to  their  taste.  In  September  of  that 
year  they  waited  upon  Lieut.-Governor  Stockenstrom, 
Tuiteh^age,  and  fearnt  from  him  that  there  was  no 
legal  or  political  impediment  to  their  contemplated 
movement  In  1S37  the  great  migration  began  bell- 
ino- their  lands  and  much  of  their  property  for_a  song, 
hundreds,  then  tens  of  hundreds, 

ants  of  the  eastern  districts  set  out  for  the  at  that  time 
nnfamUiar  country  north  of  the  Orange.  It  is  said  that 
at  least  6  000  emigrants  crossed  the  river  on  foot,  horse- 
back -d  wagon.^  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  band^^^^^ 
Pieter  Ketief,  whose  fate  is  recorded  m  the  stoiy  o_ 
Natal  Befor'e  quitting  their  native  country  they  enu- 
merated the  causes  of  their  departure,  as  foHows 
^T?nrestrained  vagrancy,  pecuniary  ^f^^^ 
the  slave  emancipation,  wholesale  plunder  by  Kaflirs 
and  Hottentots,  desolating  and  ruvnmg  ' 
sions;  and  the  unjustifiable  odmm  cast  upon  t^e  mhab> 
ants  by  interested  persons  whose  testimony  is  believed 
in  England  to  the  exclusion  of  all  evidence  m  their 
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favour.'    Many  of  these  emigrants  found  their  way  to  ORANGE 
Katal  and  the  regions  beyond  the  Vaal,  but  larger  num-  STA1 
bers  settled  down  on  the  wide  plains  immediately  north 
of  the  Orange,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
Free  State. 

For  a  few  years  the  emigrants  were  left  to  themselves. 
The  British  Government  did  not  at  once  follow  them 
over  the  Orange  or  attempt  to  assert  any  authority  over 
them  or  the  land  on  which  they  had  settled.  In  1842, 
however,  Mr.  Justice  Menzies,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  who  at  that  time  was  on  circuit  at  Coles- 
berg-,  twenty  miles  from  an  Orange  River  drift,  had  it 
brought  to  his  notice  that  the  Boers  were  about  to  assert 
their  independence  by  the  erection  of  a  monument  of 
sovereignty  over  the  new  land.  He  at  once  crossed  the 
river,  told  the  puzzled  people  that  they  were  still  British 
subjects,  and  proclaimed  the  territory  to  the  25°  S.  lat. 
and  22°  E.  long,  to  be  subject  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England  in  all  things.  This  act,  however,  which  was 
pei'formed  in  October,  was  disallowed  in  November  by 
Sir  George  Napier,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape.  About 
the  same  time,  however,  British  troops  were  marched  to 
the  north,  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Boers,  per- 
plexed to  know  their  true  position.  In  1845  a  little  war 
arose  between  the  emigrants  and  the  Gi-iquas ;  and  as 
there  was  a  treaty  of  alHance  between  that  tribe  and  the 
British  Government,  troops  Avere  sent  vip  to  keep  the 
peace.  _  In  1848  Governor  and  General  Sir  Harry  Smith 
proclaimed  Her  Majesty's  sovereignty  over  the  territory 
from  the  Orange  to  the  Vaal.  This,  however,  was  not 
done  until  the  battle  of  Boomplats,  on  the  22nd  of  July, 
had  shown  that  the  Boers  were  wilhng  to  fight  for  their 
independence.  On  the  defeat  of  the  emigrants  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  Sovereignty,  as  the  country  was 
sometimes  called,  a  large  body  of  them  under  Pretorius 
crossed  the  Vaal  Eiver  and  founded  the  South  African 
Republic  of  the  Transvaal.  In  1854,  at  the  Orange 
River  Convention,  Sir  George  Clerk,  acting  as  Commis- 
sioner for  Her  Majesty's  Government,  abandoned  the  Abandon- 
temtory  which  six  years  before  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  uTsoL 
proclaimed  to  be  British,  and  transferred  the  government  rcignty 
to  certain  representatives  of  the  inhabitants.  This  act 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  colonists  of  the  Cape  to 
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have  been  tmworthy  the  Britisli  GovernineBt  and  in- 
inrious  to  the  general  interests  of  South  Africa,  in 
1868,  after  a  long  straggle  witli  the  Basutos,  a  large 
tract  of  Basntoland  was  added  to  the  Free  State,  and,  at 
an  earlier  date,  some  of  the  territory  occu^^ierl  oj  Adam 
Kok  and  his  section  of  the  Griqnas  had  been  annexed 
under  arrangements  with  the  British  Government  In 
1867  the  ten-itory  now  known  as  Gnqualand  West  was 
found  to  be  rich  in  diamonds,  and  the  J^ee  State,  claim- 
ino-  a  large  portion  of  it  on  both  sides  the  Vaal  placed  a 
Magistrate  Ind  commissioner  at  Pniel,  as  also  subse- 
quently at  Du  Toit's  Pan,  and  for  some  time  exercised 
?urls2tion  in  those  parts.  The  Griqua  chie  Waterboer, 
however,  declared  that  the  land  was  in  his  right,  and 
after  some  attempts  at  settlement,  ceded  his  clamis  to 
the  British  Government.  -,  -vxr  i. 

In  1871,  on  October  27,  Griqnaland  West  was  pro- 
claimed  British  territory,  and  the  Free  State  magistrates 
"ew  under  protest  The  Free  State  contmue^^^^^ 
claim  a  part  of  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  m  May  18/b  tiie 
PrSdenfMr.  Brand,  visited  England  at  the  request  of 
fhe  Secrekry  for  the  Colonies,  and  succeeded  in  making 
an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  dispute, 
an  ^fortunes  the  Free  State  has  reached  a 

position  J  fa^r  prosperity,  especially  during  he  pi^si- 
dencv  of  His  Honour  Mr.  John  Brand,  who  lias  filled 
the  office  of  Chief  of  the  State  for  nearly  fifteen  years 

"'^TStrf  StTcontains  an  area  of  about  70,000 
square  miles  It  is  about  300  miles  from  he  southern- 
XsTbend  of  the  Orange  River  to  the  Pouit  jn^be  no 
flt  which  the  Klip  River  runs  into  the  Vaal,  ana  aDout 
fso  Ss  from/acob's  Drift,  on  the  w^est,  ac..^^^^^ 
Griqualand  West  is  entered,  to  Bezuidenhout  s  Pass, 
on  tr  east,  which  is  one  of  the  gateways  into  N^^^^^^^^ 
These  are  the  two  longest  mes  tte  count  y  presents  toi 
length  and  breadth  respectively.  The  _  State  ^^^J 
iBugi-u  ciii  i        -mil  PS  in  circumierence.  it 

from  the  Platberg  to  Ramah,  which  divide  it  Horn  the 
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Transvaal  and  Griqualand  West ;  on  the  south  by  the  ORANGE  FREE 
Orange  River,  which  separates  it  from  the  Cape  ;  and     ^^'''^  _ 
8n  the  east  by  the  Caledon  River  and  the  Drakenberg, 
which  divide  it  from  British  Basntoland  and  Natal. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  Free  Inland. 
State  is  wholly  an  inland  country.  Its  nearest  point  to 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  at  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The 
point  at  which  the  Orange  River  leaves  it  is,  in  a  direct 
line,  about  500  miles  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is 
thus  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa. 

The  Free  State  is  part  of  the  tableland  of  Southern  Natural 
Africa.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  Drakenberg  and  features. 
Maluti  ranges,  in  the  former  of  which  one  point,  the 
Mont  aux  Sources,  reaches  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
From  this  rim,  the  average  height  of  which  is  about 
6,000  feet,  the  Free  State  descends  in  more  or  less  gentle 
slopes  and  vast  plains  towards  the  Yaal  and  the  Orange, 
the  general  level  being  about  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  '  flats '  of  the  Free  State  are  characteristic  features 
of  the  country.  Wide  stretches  of  grass  land  appear  to 
be  without  bound  but  the  distant  horizon.  Occasionally 
there  are  undulations,  and,  in  some  parts,  conical  hills, 
the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  large  and  rounded 
stones.  Very  little  wood  or  bush  appears  anywhere, 
except  along  the  winding  river  lines.  Great  herds  of 
deer  graze  npon  the  unfenced  lands,  and  are,  at  certain 
parts  of  the  year,  to  be  seen  close  to  every  road. 

The  air  of  the  Free  State  is  remarkable  for  its  Climate 
dryness.  This  arises  from  the  surroundings  of  the 
country.  On  the  side  towards  the  Indian  Ocean  the 
Drakenberg  hems  it  in  and  receives  on  its  lofty  eastern 
slopes  the  moisture  which  the  easterly  winds  would 
otherwise  bear  to  it.  The  Stormberg  range,  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  acts  in  the  same  way  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  plateau  ;  while  to  the  north-west  and  on  the 
west  are  the  arid  and  sunburnt  wastes  of  the  Kalahari 
desert.  One  result  of  this  environment  is  the  frequency 
of  droughts,  another  is  a  suitability  of  climate  to  especial 
forms  of  chest  disease.  The  elevated  position  of  the 
country  has  also  its  share  in  making  the  Free  State  one 
of  the  healthiest  parts  of  the  world.  Dr.  J.  A.  Ross, 
late  physician  to  the  Newry  Infirmary  and  Fever 
Hospital,  who  has  recently  visited  South  Africa  for  hia 
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ORAHGE  FREE  liealtli  and  publislied  tlie  results  of  his  enquiries,  says  : 
STATE      '  I  have  a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  South.  Africa, 
'   possibly  because  I  know  it ;  but  even  that  is  a  testimo- 

nial, for  how  often,  on  examination,  do  we  find  that, 
concerning  climates,  as  concerning  other  things,  we  have 
been  building  castles  in  the  air.  I  know  what  good  has 
been  effected  by  it.  Europeans  who  have  resided  in  the 
Cape  Colony  speak  highly  of  its  climate,  yet  the  colonists 
themselves  consider  the  Eree  State  much  superior,  and 
send,  their  invalids  there.'  In  another  place  he  alludes 
to  a  case  '  remarkably  illustrating  the  superiority  of  the 
Mil  climate  of  South  Africa^that  of  a  gentleman  who 
had  tried  Australia  without  relief,  but  who  recovered  at 
Bloemfontein,  the  chief  town  of  the  Free  State.  Many 
years  afterwards  he  returned  to  England,  and  again 
became  affected,  but  recovered  after  going  back  to  his 
African  home,  where  he  now  lives,  and  enjoys  good 
health.'  In  winter  the  cold  is  sometimes  severe,  and  m 
summer  heavy  thunder-storms  occasionally  occur. 
Rivers.  The  Free  State  is  almost  surrounded  by  rivers.  The 

Klip,  a  little  tributary  of  the  Vaal,  the  Vaal  itself,  the 
Orange,  and  the  Caledon,  form  quite  five-sixths  of  its 
fcoundary-line.  With  the  exception  of  the  Caledon, 
which  flows  into  the  Orange,  the  streams  which  traverse 
the  State  run  from  the  Drakenberg  and  the  Malutis,  on 
its  eastern  side,  into  the  Yaal,  on  the  west  and  north- 
west. These  are,  the  Wilge,  the  Valsh,  the  Sand,  the 
Vet,  the  Modder,  and  the  Reit.  They  are  not  navi- 
gable, and  at  present  are  but  little  used  m  irrigation,  in 
the  dry  season  all  of  them  can  be  forded,  and  some  ot 
them  have  then  but  little  water.  During  the  rainy  season 
they  are  deep  and  rapid,  making  travelling  diacult,  as 
there  is  not  at  present  a  bridge  over  any  one  ot  them. 
Reservoirs  for  saving  water  are  common  features  ot  the 
homesteads,  and  without  them  farming  operations  could 
not  well  be  carried  on.  .      i       j.  i       p  +1,^ 

Population.  -No  census  has  at  any  recent  time  been  taken  ot  the 
Free  State,  hence  but  little  can  be  said  with  accuracy 
about  population  and  many  other  subjects  of  interest 
Some  years  ago  rough  returns  showed  that  there  w^ie 
about  13,000  whites  and  7,000  blacks  m  the  land,  but 
those  numbers  are  far  below  any  adequate  estimate  ot 
present  numbers.    There  are  probaoly  45,000  persons  m 
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the  State,  more  than  one-half  being  of  European  descent.  ORANGE  FREE 
The  whites  are  Dutch,  English,  and  German;  and  the  ^^^^^ 
blacks  are  Bechounas,  Hottentots,  Basutos,  Koranas, 
Bashmen,  and  representatives  of  miscellaneous  South 
African  tribes. 

The  chief  articles  of  production  are  wool  and  agri-  Products, 
cultural  produce.  The  Free  State  is  at  present  a  grazing 
country,  and  sheep  are  herded  in  flocks  on  every  farm. 
Each  homestead  has  its  orchard  and  vegetable  garden, 
in  which  peaches,  grapes,  melons,  oranges,  and  figs  are 
grown;  and  enclosed  ploughed  lands  for  grain  and 
forage  are  common.  Cattle  are  kept  for  draught,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrismith  especially  horses 
are  bred  with  success.  The  territory  about  the  Caledon, 
conquered  from  the  Basutos  in  the  last  war,  is  good  for 
agriculture.  Land  throuo-hout  the  State  is  rising  in  Land 
value,  and  is  likely  to  do  so,  as  there  is  no  longer  any  P"ces. 
portion  left  unowned.  Prices  vary,  of  course,  according 
to  position  in  relation  to  markets  and  ports,  and  also 
according  to  quality.  The  cheapest  farms  are  on  the 
north-west  side.  In  May  1875,  28,810  acres  were  sold 
in  lots  for  11,943/. ;  one  lot  of  4,400  acres  was  sold  at 
10s.  the  acre,  and  another  of  6,000  acres  for  the  same 
price.  Another  good  farm  went  for  6s.  9d.  the  acre,  and 
another  for  7s.  Qd.  A  short  time  ago  these  properties 
were  considered  to  be  all  but  useless  to  the  grazier,  as  it 
was  covered  with  large  game.  One-seventh  of  the 
purchase-money  was  paid  down  at  once,  and  the  re- 
mainder stood  at  interest  for  short  dates. 

Amongst  the  mineral  products  of  the  Tree  State  Minerals, 
are  diamonds,  garnets,  and  other  precious  stones.  The 
chief  diamond  centre  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Fauresmith,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  State. 

In  order  to  meet  the  scarcity  of  wood  an  annual 
reward  is  about  to  be  offered  for  the  encouragement  of 
tree-growing ;  and  indications  of  coal  are  attracting  the 
attention  of  Government. 

The  Free  State  is  a  repiiblic.  Its  President  is  Govem- 
elected  every  four  years.  The  Legislature  is  named  the 
Yolksraad,  which  consists  of  members  returned  by  the 
electoral  districts  into  which  the  country  is  divided. 
The  Supreme  Court  is  presided  over  by  three  judges,  a 
chief  and  two  puisnes,  who  administer  Roman-Dutch 
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law  Every  district  has  its  magifiti-ate.  The  revenue 
of  the  Free  State  for  1874  was  103,092Z.  and  the  ex- 
pendituro  95,68.3Z.  Some  time  back  the  Government 
issued  notes  to  the  amount  of  100,000Z,  quite  one-lialf  of 
which  has  been  paid  off",  and  the  balance  will  shortly  be 
redeemed  As  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  State  pass 
through  the  Cape  and  Natal  ports,  and  are  included  in 
the  returns  for  those  colonies,  and  as  no  drawback  is 
made  to  the  Free  State  for  its  contribution  to  the 
colonial  custom  dues,  it  Ls  impossible  to  give  any  stat^- 
raent  of  its  commercial  position.  It  no  doubt  sends 
away  large  quantities  of  wool,  and_  consumes  a  consi- 
derable  amount  of  British  merchandise.  _ 

The  prevailing  religious  denomination  in  the  ^ree 
State  is  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  Church  of 
England  is,  however,  represented  by  a  Bishop  and  a  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  and  educational  organisation.  The 
Wesleyans  have  several  mission  stations  and  churches, 
and  other  British  societies  are  represented.  _  At  the 
capital  there  is  a  High  School  of  good  fP^Je'  m  which 
English  is  taught  as  well  as  Batch.  In  1874  a  sum  of 
18,000L  was  e-xpended  on  education  out  of  the  public 
funds,  of  which  300Z.  was  paid  for -a  first-class  gu-ls 
school  and  4,652Z.  for  district  and  parish  schools  and 
iSant  teachers.  The  Postmaster- General  has  reported 

tSt  in  1874, 193.789  letters  ^ 75^^^^^^ 
8,976  books  were  received,  and  207,345  letter^,  lo.3  odd 
newspapers,  and  G,505  book  parcels  were  despat^ched 
Two  nelspkpers  are  published  at  B/oemfontein  eacW 
which  divides  its  columns  equally  between  ^^^^ 
guages-English  and  Dutch.  The  official  and  general 
language  of  the  country  is  Dutch.  _     j-  .  •  i.„ 

The  Free  State  is  divided  into  the  following  districts : 


1.  Bloemfontein 

2.  Boshof 

3.  Winburg 

4.  Kronstadt 

5.  Stnilhlield 

6.  Rouxville 

7.  Ilarrismith 


S.  Belhleliom 

9.  Faurcsniilh 

10.  Pliilipiwlis 

11.  Bethiilio 

12.  .T.acobsdal 

13.  Lady  Brand 


Pnicl,  in  Griqualand  West,  is  "]^"  ^l«J"^^f  l^^",^^;? 
Free  State  as  one  of  its  districts,  and  in  18.  0  and  18/1 
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a  magistrate,  who  was  also  a  commissioner,  was  resident  ORANGE  FREE 
there  and  exercised  jurisdiction.  _ 

The  chief  towns  of  the  Free  State  are  Bloemfontem,  Towns, 
the  capital ;  Bethulie,  or  the  Orange  River  drift  of  the 
Burghersdorp  (Cape)  route  to  the  interior  ;  Philippolis, 
about  20  miles  north  of  Botha's  drift,  on  the  Colesberg 
(Cape)  route ;  Smithfield,  about  the  same  distance  north 
of  the  Aliwal  North  drift ;  Fauresmith  and  Jacobsdal,  oa 
■the  direct  Colesberg  road  to  the  Diamond  Fields  ;  Eed- 
dersburg,  on  the  direct  Aliwal  North  road  to  the  Diamond 
Fields;  Harrismith,  close  to  the  Natal  border;  Winburg, 
half-way  between  Bloemfontein  and  the  Transvaal  boun- 
dary ;  Boshof  and  Bra.ndford,  on  the  west  side ;  Lady 
Brand,  "Wepener,  and  Ficksburg,  in  the  territory  taken 
from  the  Basutos ;  and  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  and 
Kronstadt. 

Bloemfontein,  the  capital  of  the  Free  State,  is  one  Bloemfon- 
of  the  most  thriving  of  South  African  towns.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated,  and  has  an  attractive  appearance. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Governmentand  the  bead-quarters  of 
the  ecclesiastical,  judicial,  educational,  and  commercial 
as  well  as  political  institutions  of  the  State.  The  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  Republic,  the  chief  clergy  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed Church,  the  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Wesleyan  Church,  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courfc,  the  Public  Prosecutor,  and 
the  professors  of  the  College  School  reside  in  the  town. 
The  sessions  of  the  Volksraad  are  held  there.  It  has  a 
well-attended  morning  market  and  a  joint-stock  bank. 
It  numbers  six  churches,  a  college,  two  large  hotels, 
three  billiard-rooms,  and  about  forty  stores  and  shops. 
The  Anglican  Bishop,  Dr.  Webb,  has  established  a 
sisterhood  of  English  ladies  in  the  town  for  various 
ecclesiastical,  educational,  and  benevolent  purposes,  and 
he  is  now  arranging  for  a  sanatorium  for  consumptives. 
Bbemfontein  has  long  been  held  in  the  highest  repute  as 
a  place  of  health  for  consumptive  patients.  House-rent 
is,  however,  high,  and  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year 
vegetables  are  scarce  and  dear.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  April  1876  market  prices,  taken  from  the  local  paper : 
Quinces,  3s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  100;  figs,  6cl.  to  9d.  per 
lot;  apples,  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  lot;  cai'rots,  Sd.  to  9c?. 
per  bunch ;  beet,  dd.  to  9c?.  per  bunch ;  turnips,  3d.  to 
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ORANGE  FREE  6d.  per  bunch ;  cabbage,  Gd.  to  Is.  6d.  eacli ;  cauliflowers, 
STATE  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  each  ;  pumpkins,  Is.  Gd.  to  2s.  each  ;  water 
melons,  dd.  to  Is.  each ;  sweet  melons,  Gd.  to  Is.  6d. 
each ;  mealies,  Gd.  to  Is.  per  lot ;  beans,  3cZ.  to  2s,  Gd. 
per  lot ;  peas,  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  Gd.  per  lot ;  radishes,  Sd.  to 
Gd.  per  bunch ;  lettuce,  lid.  per  lot ;  butter.  Is.  Gd.  to 
3s.  Sd.  per  lb.  ;  dry  peaches,  9d.  per  lb.  ;  tobacco,  9d. 
per  lb. ;  fowls,  Is.  2d.  to  2s.  each;  ducks,  2s.  M.  to  3s. 
each ;  turkeys,  5s.  Gd.  to  8s.  Gd.  each ;  mealies,  lis.  to 
14s.  per  bag  ;  Avheat,  14s.  to  15s.  per  bag;  KalEr  com, 
10s.  6cZ.  tol2s.  6cZ.  per  bag;  potatoes,  7  s.  to  lis.  per  bag; 
grapes,  2s,  Gd.  to  4s.  per  lot;  forage  Gd.  to  d^d.  per 
bundle  ;  wood,  40s.  to  100s.  per  load. 

Live  stock.  The  following  list  of  live  stock  prices  is  from  a  re- 
cent report  of  a  sale  in  the  district  of  Harrismith :  The 
horses  reahsed  from  lOZ.  up  to  83Z.  each ;  sheep,  to  take 
not  less  than  50  and  not  more  than  500,  from  lOs.  to 
17s.  Gd.  Breeding  cattle  fetched  from  Gl.  to  12Z. ; 
draught  oxen,  from  71.  10s.  to  HI.  10s. ;  half- Angora 
goats,  15s. 

Eoads.  The  levels  of  the  Free  State  render  road-making 

comparatively  easy,  but  an  expenditure  on  bridges  is 
very  necessary.  Punts  are  found  at  some  of  the  drifts. 
Provision  has  been  made  by  the  Cape  Parliament  for  the 
construction  of  four  bridges  over  the  Orange  Eiver.  The 
State  has  not  as  yet  been  brought  into  telegraphic  com- 
munication with  either  the  Cape  or  Natal.  Passenger 
carts  run  between  Bloemfontein,  the  Diamond  Fields,  aad 
Port  BHzabeth.  The  Free  State  has  a  regular  postal 
service  in  connection  with  the  three  neighbourmg  colo- 
nies and  the  Transvaal. 
Govern-  The  following  are  the  members  of  the  Government  and 

mcnt.  Executive  Council:— His  Honour  J.  H.  Brand,  ^sq., 
President.  Ofacial  members  :  His  Honour  the  President, 
Chairman,  the  Landdrost  of  Bloemfontein,  the  Secretary 
to  Government.  Unoflacial  members:  M.  Steyn,  J.  J. 
Venter,  F.  W.  Salzmann,  H.  Broecker,  Secretary:  Chief 
Justice,  F,  Eeitz,  Esq. 
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THE  TRANSVAAL. 


The  Transvaal,  formerly  the  South  African  Republic,  TRANSVAAL 

more  generally  called  '  The  Transvaal  Republic,'  to  dis-   " 

tinguish  it  from  the  other  republic  in  South  Africa,  Transvaal 
traces  back  its  origin  to  the  great  northern  migration  of 
the  Dutch  from  the  Cape  Colony  in  1836.  The  causes 
and  effects  of  this  remarkable  movement  have  already 
been  described  in  the  chapters  on  Natal  and  the  Free 
State.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that,  unlike  the 
Free  State,  the  Transvaal  was  at  no  time  claimed  or 
occupied  as  British  territory.  Its  founders  were  British 
subjects,  but  as  early  as  18-52  the  country  in  which  they 
had  settled  was  acknowledged  to  be  an  independent 
state.  ^  This  was  done  at  the  Sand  River  Convention 
held  in  that  year,  and  to  which  the  representatives  of 
the  British  Government  and  the  Republic  were  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  progress  of  the  country  since 
that  time  has  been  remarkable,  almost  every  year  adding 
some  new  evidence  of  its  great  and  various  wealth.  The 
recent  discovery  of  gold  fields  on  its  eastern  side  has 
increased  its  importance  and  attracted  to  it  the  attention 
of  emigrants  and  capitalists.  In  1875  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  his  Honour  Dr.  Thomas  Burgers,  visited 
Europe,  and  entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Portu- 
guese Government  and  a  company  in  Holland  for  the 
construction  of  a  line  of  railway  between  Delagoa  Bay, 
a  Portuguese  possession  on  the  East  Coast,  and  Pretoria! 
The  Portuguese  customs  tarifi"  at  Lorenzo  Marques,  in 
Delagoa  Bay,  has  been  modified  to  favour  the  commerce 
of  the  Transvaal.  At  various  times  the  boundaries  o£ 
this  State  have  been  modified,  and  in  some  instances  the 
changes  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  dispute,  now 
with  some  native  neighbour,  now  with  the  sister  Re- 
public, and  now  with  the  British  Government,  as  pro- 
tector of  native  interests  or  as  arbitrator ;  but,  as  the 
cases  are  comphcated  and  some  of  them  are  still  unde- 
cided, It  has  been  thought  better  to  pass  them  by  in  this 
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TRANSVAAL   sketch,  wliicli  is  intended  chiefly  to  be  descriptive  of 

■   existing  conditions. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  infant  Republic  had  a  some- 
what chequered  career.    The  principles  of  finance  were 
not  properly  understood,  and  the  state  entered  into 
liabilities  which  might  have  taxed  the  energies  and 
credit  of  a  much  more  flourishing  country.    In  187G 
war  was  declared  againt  Selcukuni,  a  rebel  chief,  resi- 
dent within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  but  he  could 
not  be  conquered  for  a  considerable  time,  during  which 
things  went  from  bad  to  worse.    President  Burgers  and 
his  Executive  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  affairs 
with  heavy  claims  to  meet  on  all  sides,^  but  with  an 
empty  treasury,  and  the  Republic  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  bankruptcy,  when,  on  April  12,  1877,  at  Pre- 
toria, Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  armed  with  the  neces- 
sary authority  from  the  Enghsh  Government,  annexed 
the  country  as  British   Territory.    The  change  was 
welcomed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  mtelbgent 
of  the  inhabitants.  . 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  events  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  annexation  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  '  Handbook  to  the  Transvaal.' 
Area  and  The  following  statement  of  the  limits  and  area  of 

boundary,    the  Transvaal  is  general,  and  not  intended  to  be  authori- 
tative on  any  boundary  question  in  dispute.   Its  northern 
line  approaches  22°,  and  its  southern  passes  beyond 
28°  south  latitude.    Its  extreme  eastern  point  over- 
laps 32°,  and  its  extreme  western  point  extends  to 
about  25°  east  longitude.    The  range  of  the  territory 
is  therefore,  considerable,  stretching  over  six  degrees  ot 
latitude,  and  seven  of  longitude.    It  will  be  seen,  also, 
that  it  passes  to  the  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
The  northern  boundary  is  the  Limpopo,  which  forms  also 
part  of  its  western  frontier  line.   The  southern  boundary 
is  the  Yaal  and  the  Bufi-alo.    On  the  east  is  an  irregular 
line  beginning  at  about  the  junction  of  the  32nd  meridian 
with  the  22nd  parallel,  and  curving  inwards  as  it  passes 
to  the  south,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the 
Lobomba  range.    On  the  west  is  the  Hart  river,  whic 
runs  southward  into  the  Vaal,  the  Nuoguare  river,  which 
runs  northward  into  the  Limpopo,  and  a  me  be  ween 
the  sources  of  those  streams,  skirting  the  Kalaliati 
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desert.    The  territories  adjacent  to  the  Transvaal  are  TRANSVAAL 

Griqaaland  West  (the  Diamond  Fields),  the  Orange   

Free  State,  and  Natal,  on  the  south ;  Zulaland,  Ama- 
tonga  andAmaswaziland,and  the  Portuguese  settlements, 
on  the  east ;  various  native  districts  on  the  north ;  and 
on  the  west  the  country  of  the  Batlapins,  Barolong, 
and  Bamongwato.  The  area  of  the  Transvaal  is  esti- 
mated to  be  120,000  square  miles.  The  greatest  distance 
from  point  to  point  is  that  from  the  Grriqualand  West 
boundary  to  the  junction  of  the  Shashi,  a  length  of 
about  500  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the  Buffalo  with, 
the  Blood  river,  on  the  Natal  side,  to  the  Shashi  is  425 
miles.  _  From  the  Vaal,  where  the  Wilge  joins  it,  to  the 
Shashi  is  320  miles.  The  foregoing  lengths  are  from 
south  to  north.  From  the  boundary  near  Hermansburg, 
on  the  west,  to  the  Leydenberg  boundary,  on  the  east,  is 
about  375  miles. 

No  authentic  census  returns  of  the  Transvaal  are  Popula- 
published,  and  statements  can  only  be  made  in  the  form 
of  estimates.  The  white  population,  including  the  Grold 
Fields,  is  supposed  to  be  50,000,  while  the  natives  of 
various  tribes  are,  according  to  a  return  recently  ob-  • 
tained  by  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  said  to  be  775,000.  The  whites 
are  chiefly  the  emigrant  farmers  and  their  descendants, 
Cape  (Dutch)  colonists  who  have  since  1852  joined  their 
relatives  and  friends,  some  English,  Hollanders,  and  Ger- 
mans. The  language  in  common  use  is  the  Dutch,  but 
English  is  spoken  in  the  larger  towns  and  on  the  Gold 
Fields.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  is  the  dominant 
ecclesiastical  institution,  but  the  Anglican  and  Wesleyan 
Churches  have  their  representatives  in  the  Republic.  At  institu- 
the  chief  towns  are  to  be  found  schools  at  which  Eng.  tiona. 
lish  as  well  as  Dutch  is  taught,  commercial  institutions, 
markets,  and  newspapers.  It  will,  however,  be  seen, 
from  a  comparison  of  population  with  area,  that  the 
Transvaal  conditions  of  life  are  generally  rude,  and  that 
much  of  the  country  is  in  its  originally  wild  state,  more 
especially  in  the  regions  remote  from  the  larger  towns 
and  off  the  chief  lines  of  communication.  The  two 
chief  towns— Pretoria  and  Potscherfstroom— are,  how- 
ever,  on  an  equality  in  most  respects  with  the  towns  of 
the  third  class  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Potscherfstroom 
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is  noted  for  its  agreeable  position,  as  will  be  seen  from 
tbe  paragraphs  in  whicb  it  is  described. 

Tbe  Transvaal,  like  the  Free  State,  is  entirely  inland 
territory.  Nowhere  does  it  touch  the  sea,  from  which 
its  nearest  point  is  quite  100  mUes.  Like  the  Free  State, 
it  is  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa.  It  is, 
iowever,  unlike  its  neighbour  in  the  power  of  territorial 
growth.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  all  the  States  and 
Colonies  of  Sonth  Africa,  and  between  it  and  the  Zambesi 
there  is  no  hindrance  to  growth  but  the  opposition  to  be 
presented  by  native  tribes,  some  of  which  are  formidable. 
Already  there  are  squatters,  traders,  and  missionary 
stations  beyond  the  Limpopo,  and  a  great  migration  of 
Boers  from  the  Republic  is  now  in  contemplation.  ^ 

The  elevation  of  the  country  is  from  5,000  to  7,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  on  this  account  the 
climate  is  very  healthy,  although  the  temperature,  in 
some  parts  especially,  is  favourable  to  the  production 
of  tropical  plants,  and  the  northern  districts  are  above 
Capricorn.  Being  well  watered  with  numerous  tribu- 
taries of  the  Yaal,  the  Limpopo,  and  the  sonrces  of  the 
Maputa  and  Umvolosi,  and  above  the  region  of  frequent 
droughts,  this  country  is  the  most  beautiful  of  the  m- 
terior  lands  of  South  Africa.  In  some  parts  it  is  well 
wooded,  almost  everywhere  it  is  green,  and  its  mountain 
forms  are  picturesque.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  fruit- 
fulness,  and  no  less  so  for  its  mineral  wealth.  If  tjie 
Transvaal  is  fortunate  in  the  public  management  of  its 
afiairs  it  will  in  a  very  few  years  be  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  parts  of  South  Africa. 

No  scientific  observations  have  been  as  yet  kept  re- 
lative to  the  rainfall.  The  wet  season  begms  m  Sep- 
tember, and  lasts  till  April,  during  which  months  a 
plentiful  supply  of  rain  falls.  From  May  to  October, 
during  the  winter  months,  there  is  httle  or  no  rain. 

The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  is  unlike  that  ot 
either  of  the  other  colonies.  The  chief  officer  is  the 
Administrator,  and  the  other  members  of  the  _  executive 
are  the  senior  military  officer  for  the  time  being  m  the 
province,  the  Government  Secretary,  tho  Attorney- 
General,  the  Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  and  such 
other  persons,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  as  the 
Governor  may  appoint.     These  form  the  Executive 
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Council.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is  composed  of  the 
Governor,  the  Administrator,  the  Chief  Justice,  .the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  such  other 
persons,  not  exceeding  six  at  any  one  time,  as  the 
Governor  may  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  of  the 
Assembly  summon  to  be  members. 

•  The  present  Governor  is  Sir  George  Pomeroy  Colley, 
C.B. ;  the  Administrator  is  Colonel  W.  0.  Lanyon,  C.B., 
C.M.G. ;  Government  Secretary,  M.  Osborne ;  Secretary 
for  Native  Affairs,  H.  C.  Shepstone;  Attorney- General, 
—  Morcom  ;  Judge  of  the  High  Court  (Chief  Justice), 
L.  G.  Kotze,  LL.B. 

The  revenue  of  the  Territory,  derived  chiefly  from 
land  sales,  quitrents,  licences,  stamps,  transfer  dnes, 
capitation  tax,  and  Kaffir  tax,  was,  in  1878, 105,1 30Z.,  and 
the  expenditure  152,000Z.  10s.  In  1872  the  revenue  was 
only  36,6981,  and  the  expenditure  33,321Z.  The  pubHc 
debt  amounted  in  1874  to  60,000Z.,  consisting  of  Govern- 
ment notes  issued  for  that  amount,  which  is  secured  by 
1,000  Government  farms  of  6,000  acres  each.  A  loan 
of  hard  cash  has  been  made  by  the  Cape  Commercial 
Bank  to  redeem  the  notes,  which  are  now  at  par. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  Transvaal  is  remarkable. 
The  Gold  Fields  of  Leydenburg  and  Marabastad  are  being 
tested  by  actual  mining  operations,  some  of  the  results 
of  which  are  stated  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  Lead  and 
cobalt  are  being  mined  in  considerable  quantities.  Silver 
IS  another  valuable  product,  to  which  may  be  added  iron 
and  plumbago,  saltpetre  and  sulphur.  The  lead  works 
established  by  Messrs.  Bray  are  turning  out  that  useful 
article  by  the  ton,  while  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Browne,  of 
Havre  Klep,  reports  the  existence  of  a  splendid  coal  mine 
on  his  farm  near  Pretoria,  and  coal  is  commonly  burnt 
at  some  of  the  townships.  The  following  is  an  extract 
trom  the  report  of  an  agi^icultural  show  held  in  Pot- 
Bcherfstroom  in  1876  :  '  We  believe  there  is  no  other 
country  in  the  whole  world  that  could  have  presented  to 
the  public  gaze  such  a  variety  of  minerals,  &c.,  as  were 
seen  m  the  room  set  apart  for  their  exhibition,  and 
which,  upon  first  entering,  reminded  one  more 'of  a 
charming  museum ;  and  all  these  minerals  and  earthv 
substances,  we  are  informed,  were  the  products  of  this 
country.    We  saw  gold,  both  quartz  and  alluvial— not 
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in  small  quantities,  ■but  pounds  in  weiglit— coal  by  the 
ton,  silver,  iron,  lead.  We  do  not  know  what  to  say  about 
this  last  mineral,  but  there  it  was,  not  in  small  lumps,  as 
previously  exhibited,  but  immense  quantities  of  ore,  and 
molten  bars  by  the  hundred.' 

The  Transvaal  is  in  some  parts  well  wooded,  par- 
ticularly in  the  districts  of  Wakkerstrom  and  Utrecht, 
also  to  the  north  of  the  Magaliesberg  and  Drakenberg 
ranches,  and  from  the  2oth  degree  of  south  latitude. 

As  a  grazing  country  the  Transvaal  is  unsurpassed 
in  South  Africa.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  thrive  gene- 
rallv  and  certain  districts  are  especially  suited  to  one  or 
other  class  of  live  stock.  The  Cape  Colony  receives 
considerable  contributions  to  its  cattle  market  from  this 

favoured  country.  „  ,  ■, 

The  Transvaal  is  considered  to  be  the  granary  ot  the 
interior,  being  rich  in  corn  land.  It  is  also  favourable 
to  sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  as  also  to  almost  all  tropical 

^™The  following  list  of  articles  under  which  entries 
were  made  at  a  recent  agricultural  show  in  Potscherf. 
stroom  will  afford  some  evidence  of  the  variety  of  pro- 
ducts the  country  yields :  Wool,  ostrich  feathers,  ivory, 
whVte  meal,  meaHe  meal,  maize,  oat  hay,  bread  potato 
rnles  driecl  fruit,  butter,  cheese,  tobacco,  gold  quartz 
Xvfal  eold  silver  ore,  cobalt,  lead  and  lead  ore  earth 
coCs  pTumbago,  ornamental  stone,  umber,  nickel,  iron, 
fireZod!  horses!  sheep,  pigs,  horned  cattle,  and  poul  j^ 
The  show  at  which  these  articles  and  animals  ^  eie 
exhibited  wa"s  considered  to  be  a  fa;lare,  on  accoun  o 
the  absence  of  many  important  products  from  the  h  • 

The  following  description  of  the  productive  charao  lli 
of  the  various  ditricts  ^f  the  Transvaal  ^^^J^^^J^^^t 
bv  the  authority  of  the  Transvaal  Society  for  Pi  omotinL, 
ICculture^Stockbreeding,  and  I-du^^^f '  ."^.^'^^^^ t 
mnour  Mr  Burgers,  late  State  President,  is  the  patron. 
MriclM^  Potschcrf- 
"    stroom  though  the  most  thickly  populated  possess.. 
STnumbe?  of  unoccupied  farms  that  may  be  obtained 
Lorn  therrespective  owners  either  on  lease  or  by  puv- 
rha^e     The  soil  of  this  district  is  eminently  suited  o 
?L  Lwth  of- all  cereals,  of  which  two  crops  may 
obtafned^  the  year,  the  culture  of  tobacco,  mdigo,  vcgc- 
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tables  of  all  kinds,  vine,  fruit  and  forest  trees  that  are  TRANSVAAL 
grown  in  a  temperate  and  semi-tropical  climate,  besides 
which  its  extensive  pasture  lands  of  good  quality  offer 
the  best  facilities  for  the  breeding  of  horned  cattle,  sheep, 
and  Angora  goats  ;  most  of  the  farms  are  likewise  well 
adapted  for  ostrich  fai-ming  and  for  silk  culture, 

Potscherfstroom,  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  pos- 
sesses two  printing  offices,  at  which  the  '  Transvaal  Ad- 
vocate '  and  '  Transvaal  Argus  '  are  published  weekly  ; 
twenty  general  stores ;  three  Dutch  churches ;  two  Eng- 
lish churches  ;  a  Freemasons'  Lodge,  '  The  Flaming  Star 
of  South  Africa ; '  the  office  of  the  Portuguese  Consul ;  d 
branch  of  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank  ;  Referee's  office 
for  the  Northern  Assurance  Company  ;  a  Government 
school  for  instruction  in  the  Dutch  and  English  lan- 
guages ;  several  private  schools  conducted  in  the  English 
tongue ;  a  Reading  Room  ;  a  Municipality  ;  the  station 
for  the  passenger  waggons  between  Cape  Town  and  the 
Leydenburg  Gold  Fields  «m  Diamond  Fields,  where  con- 
veyance to  either  terminus  or  intermediate  stations  can 
be  obtained ;  two  public  hotels  and  several  private  houses 
of  accommodation  ;  a  brewery,  &c.,  &c.  Potscherfstroom 
possesses  a  good  trade,  has  an  excellent  daily  market, 
which  affords  the  best  facilities  for  the  disposal  of  the 
several  products  of  the  country,  both  at  the  Diamond 
and  Gold  Fields,  from  which  it  is  about  equidistant. 

The  beautiful  Mooi  River  takes  its  source  about  forty 
miles  from  the  town,  where  several  mills  are  already 
erected.  This  and  the  fact  that  eight  more  are  situated  at 
the  north  entrance  to  the  town  that  are  either  already  at 
work  or  in  course  of  construction,  proves  that  the  water 
power  the  town  possesses  in  this  magnificent  stream 
can  be  turned  to  very  great  advantage  by  its  enter- 
prising citizens. 

Pretoria. — The  suitability  of  the  soil  of  the  Pretoria  Pretoria, 
district  for  agricultural  purposes  and  stock  farming  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Potscherfstroom,  with  this  advan- 
tage, however,  that  the  northern  part  of  this  district, 
%  enjoying  a  warmer  cHmate,  can  produce  (besides  the 
different  cereals,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  the  orange  tree) 
also  coffee,  the  sugarcane,  cotton,  and  the  different  kinds 
of  tropical  and  semi-tropical  products  ;  added  to  which 

HII  2 
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 and  very  good  coal  on  the  high  tablelands, 

Pretoria  is  the  seat  of  government  and  the  chief 
town  of  the  district ;  it  possesses  a  printing  office,  from 
which  are  weekly  issued  the  '  Staats  Courant,'  or  Govern- 
ment Gazette,  and  the  '  Volksstem ; '  two  Dutch  churches  ; 
one  English  church  ;  a  branch  of  the  Cape  Commercial 
Bank  ;  a  Freemasons'  Lodge,  '  Aurora ; '  a  Government 
school,  where  the  Dutch  and  English  languages  are 
taught ;  several  public  institutions  ;  and  a  public  market, 
with  a  flourishing  trade.  The  passenger  and  mail  waggons 
pass  through  this  town  on  their  way  from  Cape  Town  via. 
the  Diamond  Fields  to  the  Leydenburg  Gold  Fields. 
Kusten-  Eustenbm-g. — This  district,  having  its  chief  town  of 

bui-g.  the  same  name,  may  in  truth  be  called  the  Garden  of 
the  Transvaal ;  besides  all  the  products  of  a  temperate 
climate  those  of  a  tropical  nature  can  be  cultivated  to 
very  great  advantage  in  some  parts  of  this  district.  The 
breeding  of  horned  cattle  answers  admirably,  but  all 
parts  of  the  district  are  not  suitable  for  the  breeding  of 
small  stock,  excepting  goats  ;  Angora  goats  are  most 
likely  to  answer  well.  Various  kinds  of  minerals  have 
been  found  in  the  district.  Rustenburg  has  two  Dutch 
churches,  one  English  church,  and  a  Government  school. 
Leyden-  Leydenburg.— See  '  Gold  Fields.'  It  is  in  this  district 

burg.  that  the  celebrated  Gold  Fields  are  situated.  The  chief 
town  of  the  district  has  the  same  name,  and  has  become 
a  very  lively  place  since  the  discovery  and  working  of 
the  Gold  Fields,  from  which  it  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  ;  it  possesses  a  Dutch  and  English  church,  and 
a  Government  school.  Property  in  this  district  has 
risen  very  considerably  in  value  of  late,  and  aviII  pro- 
bably still  more  increase. 

The  township  of  Pilgrim's  Rest  has  lately  been  pro- 
iected  on  these  Fields,  and  already  possesses  a  first-rate 
market.  The  Gold  Neius  is  published  here  once  a  week  ; 
there  are  two  English  churches,  and  several  large  stores, 
two  banks,  and  several  public  institutions.  It  is  distant 
about  150  English  miles  from  Delagoa  Bay,  which  will 
ultimately  become  '  The  Port '  for  that  and  other  parts 
of  the  territory. 

The  district  of  Leydenburg  has  ever  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  one  of  the  best  districts  for  the  growth  of 
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wlieafc,  and  for  the  breeding  both  of  horned  cattle  and  TRANSVAAL 
small  stock.  The  town  at  present  possesses  a  good 
market,  and  agriculturists  there  resident  have  fine  pro- 
spects of  success.  The  country  to  the  north  and  north- 
east of  the  Gold  Fields  is  eminently  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  coffee,  the  sugarcane,  cotton,  and  other 
products  of  the  same  nature. 

Besides  gold  this  district  is  rich  in  other  minerals, 
but  is  especially  noted  for  its  coal  beds. 

Marico. — This  district  is  as  well  suited  for  agricul-  Marico. 
ture  as  the  breeding  of  stock  ;  for  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  indigo,  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  the  vine,  orange  and 
forest  trees ;  wheat,  mealies,  oats,  barley,  and  other 
cereals ;  the  breeding  of  large  and  small  stock  likewise 
holds  out  strong  inducements,  as  being  very  profitable. 
On  several  farms  have  been  found  various  mineral  ores, 
also  beautiful  slate  slabs  and  good  building  stone ;  and 
should  this  district  be  thoroughly  explored  it  bids  fair  to 
rival  the  district  of  Rustenburg  for  minerals. 

Zeerust,  the  chief  town  in  Marico,  though  recently 
laid  out,  already  possesses  a  Dutch  church  and  English, 
church  and  school,  a  reading  room,  and  four  general 
stores  :  a  thriving  trade  is  being  carried  on  here,  princi- 
pally with  the  neighbouring  powerful  and  opulent  native 
chiefs,  whose  subjects  begin  to  appreciate  the  comforts 
of  civilised  life,  being  brought  in  close  contact  therewith. 
The  position  of  Zeerust  is  a  very  commanding  one,  being 
on  the  high  road  between  the  Diamond  and  Tatin  Gold 
Fields. 

Christiana  (Bloemkof),  Heidelberg,  WahJcerstroom,  Christiana. 
and  Utrecht. — -All  these  districts  have  a  chief  town, 
where  a  thriving  trade  is  carried  on  in  wool,  butter,  and 
hides,  and  are  besides  well  suited  for  the  breeding  of 
cattle  and  sheep  ;  the  last  three  districts  producing  like-, 
wise  large  quantities  of  grain.  Wakkerstroom  is  spe- 
cially suited  for  the  breeding  of  horses,  and  supplies 
likewise  the  different  markets  of  the  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Free  State  with  building  timber  ;  at  Christiana 
several  diamonds  have  been  found.  Coal  is  plentiful  in 
the  Wakkerstroom  and  Utrecht  districts: 

Waterhergen   and  Zoutspansbergen. — Besides   being  Waterber- 
large  grain-producing  districts  a  variety  of  other  pro- 
duce  of  various  kinds  can  be  grown,  such  as  tobacco,  ^""'^P'**'^" 
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The  sugarcane  and  cotton  also  thrive  remarkably  well. 
These  districts  still  possess  a  large  number  of  unoccupied 
farms,  owing  mainly  to  the  former  condition  of  the 
country  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Gold  Fields ; 
these  farms  having  been  considered  as  too  far  distant 
from  the  then  established  and  most  frequeiited  markets. 
These  districts  are  without  doubt  rich  in  minerals  and 
various  kinds  of  valuable  woods,  and  the  farms  there 
situated,  being  on  the  whole  well  provided  with  timber, 
and  having  an  ample  supply  of  water,  have  a  fine  future 
in  store,  and  offer  to  the  man  of  small  means,  endowed 
with  energy  and  industry,  a  guarantee  of  success,  whether 
he  be  agriculturist  or  stock  fanner. 

Nijlstroom  is  the  chief  town  of  the  Waterbergen,  and 
Marabastad  of  the  Zoutspansbergen,  the  last- mentioned 
being  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those 
gold  reefs  where  Mr.  Edward  Button  has  erected  a 
quartz-crushing  machine ;  both  are  not  far  from  the 
Leydenburg  Gold  Fields. 

Nazareth. — This  district,  having  a  chief  town  of  the 
same  name,  is  but  of  recent  origin  ;  notwithstanding 
which,  however,  its  success  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  post  and  passenger  waggons  and  the  whole  traffic  to 
the  Leydenburg  Gold  Fields  pass  through  this  town,  in 
consequence  of  which  several  places  of  business  have 
been  started.  Like  all  the  other  chief  towns  of  the  several 
districts  of  the  Territory,  this  town  possesses  a  court 
house,  church,  and  school.  The  district  of  Nazareth 
formerly  constituted  part  of  the  district  of  Leydenburg, 
and  possesses  most  of  the  properties  of  that  district 
in  regard  to  agriculture  and  stock  farming,  as  well  as 
soil. 

Land  Land  prices  in  the  Transvaal  vary  with  the  districts, 

prices.  and  are  governed  by  title,  survey,  distance  from  market, 
and  natural  qualities.  Properties  near  the  larger  towns 
and  of  ascertained  character  command  from  500Z.  up- 
wards, according  to  size.  In  the  northern  and  north- 
western  districts  lai^ge  tracts  of  country  can  be  obtained 
at  6d.  to  9d.  the  acre,  and  in  some  instances  less.  But 
purchasers  sometimes  find  it  difficult  to  identify  and  use 
their  property.    Surveyed  farms  are  always  to  be  pre- 
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Food 
prices. 


ferred,  as  in  their  case  there  is  no  trouble  about  position  TRANSVAAL 
and  boundaries.  ~" 

The  price  of  foodstuffs  in  the  Transvaal  is,  in  respect 
to  many  necessary  articles,  ridiculously  high,  considering 
the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  climate.  The  cause  of 
this  is  to  be  traced  to  the  difficulties  of  the  labour  market 
and  the  habits  of  the  emigrant  Boers.  The  following  is 
a  statement  of  Potscherfstroom  prices  in  the  months  of 
February  and  March  : — 

For  the  week  ending  Feb.  10. — Potatoes,  per  muid, 
15s. ;  meal,  do.  34s.;  Kaffir  corn,  do.  14s. ;  mealies,  15s.  ScZ.  ; 
onions,  do.  9s.  6d.  ;  forage,  per  100,  44s. ;  firewood,  per 
load,  46s.  ;  corn,  per  muid,  26s.  ;  butter,  per  lb..  Is.  7d. ; 
tobacco,  do.,  Ocl. ;  tanned  skins,  each,  6s.  6d. ;  goats,  10s. 
each ;  oxen,  81.  each  ;  seed  oats,  per  muid,  19s.  6d.  ; 
brandy,  perhalf-aum,  71.  10s. ;  spokes,  6^d.  each  ;  felleys, 
Is.  6d.  each;  tongues,  13s.  each;  veldshoes,  per  pair, 
7s.  dd. ;  karrosses,  13s.  6d.  ;  biltong,  14s.  6d.  per  sack  j 
eggs,  per  dozen,  Is.  6d.    Thirty-one  waggons. 

Feb.  16  to  23,  1876.— Potatoes,  per  muid,  15s.  6d. 
butter,  per  lb.,  2s.  ;  brandy,  per  half-aum,  61.  15s. 
eggs,  per  dozen,  2s.  ;  forage,  per  100  bundles,  46s.  9d. 
firewood,  per  load,  54s.  6d.  ;  Kaffir  corn,  per  muid,  lis.; 
corn,  per  muid,  32s. ;  meal,  per  muid,  37s. ;  mealies,  per 
muid,  15s. ;  cows  and  calves,  162.  15s. ;  oxen,  each,  71. ; 
yellowwood  planks,  14s.  ;  tobacco,  per  lb.,  lO^d. ;  salt, 
per  muid,  12s.  ;  whip-sticks,  each,  2s.  6d.  Highest 
prices  only  given.  There  were  nineteen  waggons  on  the 
market. 

March  2  to  8.— Potatoes,  per  muid,  16s.;  peas, 
per  bucket,  2s. ;  cabbages,  each,  9d. ;  tobacco,  per  lb., 
9jtZ.  ;  butter,  per  lb.,  2s.  6d.;  eggs,  per  dozen,  2s.  5d.; 
grapes,  per  lb.,  6d.  ;  raisins,  per  lb.,  S^d. ;  brandy,  per 
half-aum,  140s. ;  walnuts,  per  lb.,  9^^ ;  mealies,  per  muid, 
14s. ;  mealie  meal,  per  muid,  17s.  Gd.  ■  Kaffir  corn,  per 
muid,  12s.  9d. ;  meal,  per  muid,  31s.  6d. ;  wool,  per 
waggonload,  67s.  6d. ;  blesbock  skins,  each,  Is. ;  dried 
apricots,  per  lb.,  9d.  ;  corn,  per  muid,  27s.  6d.  There 
were  twenty-one  waggons  on  the  market.  Hi^-hest 
prices  only  given.  ° 

Beef  per  lb.,  is  quoted  at  3d.  •  mutton,  hd.  ■  pork 
9d. ;  and  flour,  200  lbs.  for  30s.  ^  ' 
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Projected 

railway 

from 

Delagoa 

Bay. 


The  Pre- 
sident's 
proposal. 


The  following  is  a  table  of  distances  relating  to 
places  in  the  Transvaal  and  bho  neighbouring  terri- 
tories : — 


From  Durban  (Natal)  to  Potseherfstroom  . 

to  Marabastad  Gold-fields 
to  Leydenberg  Gold-fields 
Delagoa  Bay     to  „ 
Potseherfstroom  to  ,, 
Pretoria  to  _  „ 

Capetown         to- Pretoria 


>> 
»> 


Miles. 
419 
580 
436 
150 
332 
225 

1,024 


The  projected  line  of  railway  from  Lorenzo  Marquez, 
Delagoa  Bay,  to  the  Transvaal,  is  to  pass  through  the 
Leydenburg  Gold  Fields.  The  Portuguese  Government 
had  agreed  to  meet  one-half  the  cost  of  the  hne  through 
its  territory,  which  reaches  to  the  foot  of  the  Lombobo 
mountains,  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles.  The  second 
section,  from  the  Portuguese  territory  to  the  point  m  the 
Gold  Fields  at  which  the  terminus  was  fixed,  is  about 
100  miles.  For  the  purposes  of  construction  a  loan  ot 
about  30b,000L  was  partly  raised  in  Holland  by  the 
Government  of  the  Republic. 

The  following  is  the  President's  letter  on  the  loan 

P'^°?Trlnscript  of  a  letter  from  his  Honour  the  State 
President  of  the  South  African  Repubhc  to  Messrs. 
Insinger  &  Co.,  dated  January  12,  1876. 

'  Gentlemen,— Being  authorised  by  the  Volksraad  of 
the  South  African  B^public,  by  resolutions  dated  No- 
vember 16  and  17,  1874,  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  the 
sum  of  3,600,000/.  (300,000L),  I  have  the  honour  to 
request  you  to  open  a  subscription  for  the  same,  upon 
the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  annexed  prospectus. 

'  The  close  connection  in  which  my  compatriots  stand 
by  the  affinity,  "  stam  verwanten,"  to  Holland  and  the 
sentiment  of  national  unity  which  animates  them  as 
well  as  the  liberal  reception  which  has  been  accorded  to 
me  from  so  many  highly  respected  persons  m  this  land 
and  with  which  I  desire  to  acknowledge  a  reciproc^ 
sympathy,  encourages  me  to  trust  that  this  loan  will 
receFve  a  favourable"  reception  by  the  Netherlands  public. 

'  The  proceeds  of  this  loan  is  to  be  applied  to  a  la  l- 
way  connection  between  the  S.  A.  Republic  and  the 
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Portuguese  possessions  at  Delagoa  Bay.  A  treaty  which  TRANSVAAl 
I  have  conclnded  with  the  Portuguese  Government 
assures  me  that  the  untrammelled  access  to  the  sea, 
for  which  the  RepubUc  has  so  gi-eat  a  need,  will  be 
secured  hy  this  railway.  Up  to  this  time  all  transport 
must  pass  either  through  the  Cape  Colony  or  Natal ;  in 
consequence  of  which  not  only  is  merchandise  burdened 
with  heavy  expenses  for  carriage,  but  also  with  the 
enormously  high  custom  duties  which  are  exacted  by  the 
English  Colonies.  The  improved  intercourse  with  the 
coast  will  undoubtedly  cause  the  development  of  the 
great  riches  of  the  land  to  advance  with  giant  strides. 

'  The  financial  position  of  the  Republic  is  abeady 
such  that  the  taxes  which  will  arise  under  the  obliga- 
tions of  this  loan  can  be  provided  by  the  population  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Por  so  far  as  the  money  required 
may  not  be  provided  by  the  ordinary  revenue  the  Volks- 
raad  has  resolved  to  impose  a  special  tax,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  loan,  of  11.  on  every  quit-rent  farm,  and  of  11.  on  ' 
every  burgher,  subject,  or  resident  of  the  State  who  is 
not  owner  of  such  a  farm  ;  which  tax  is  destined  and 
will  be  exclusively  used  for  that  object.  Besides  which 
five  hundred  surveyed  Government  farms  of  3,000  mor- 
gen  each  will  be  pledged  as  security  for  the  obligations 
of  this  loan.  I  may  add  that  these  lands  form  part  of 
the  best  lands  of  the  Republic,  that  they  already  repre- 
sent a  high  money  value,  and  that  this  value  will  increase 
according"  as  the  population  increases,  and  so  soon  as  the 
railway  shall  be  completed,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  which  the  most  of  these  farms  lie. 

'  The  prosperity  of  the  Republic,  so  rapidly  being 
developed,  renders  these  securities  more  than  sufficient. 
But  still  greater  certainty  than  any  material  security 
can  provide  will  the  money  giver  find  in  the  good  faith 
and  honour  of  the  population  :  the  Old  Dutch  virtue, 
which  they  have  preserved,  together  v/ith  the  language 
of  their  fathers  !  ' 

The  loan  was  taken  up  to  a  considerable  amount, 
but  it  remains  a  mysteiy  what  has  become  of  the  money. 
The  railway  at  all  events  is  still  a  thing  of  the  future. 

Very  great  improvement  has  of  late  years  taken  place  Improve- 
in.  the  sccial  aspects  of  the  Transvaal.  Its  political  posi- 
tion  is  now  much  more  satisfactory  ;  with  a  new  Execu- 
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  for  the  best.    With  returning  credit  there  is  renewed 

ardoar  ;  fixed  property  is  rising  in  value,  and  everything 
is  looking  up.    The  large  influx  of  Europeans  and 
colonists  of  more  advanced  education  than  that  of  the 
original  settlers  of  the  country  has  produced  and  is  pro- 
ducing very  marked  effects.    The  whole  course  of  past, 
of  recent,  and  of  passing  events  seems  to  indicate,  with 
a  probability  nearly  amounting  to  certainty,  that  a  very 
few  years  indeed  will  see  the  Transvaal  territory  occupy 
a  most  important  position  in  Southern  Africa. 
Sources  of         There  is  at  present  but  little  published  information 
infornia-      about  the  Transvaal.    Mr.  0.  U.  A.  Forssman  issued  a 
little  '  Guide  '  in  1872.  The  local  newspaper  offices  have 
printed  almanacs  with  official  lists,  and  Messrs.  P.  Davis 
&  Son,  of  Natal,  have  done  the  same.    The  Potscherf- 
stroom  and  Pretoria  papers  ably  represent  the  Colony 
professionally,  but  it  is  difficult  -to  obtain  files  m  Eng. 
land     We  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Pratt,  for- 
merly  Consul- General  for  the  Republic,  for  important 
assistance  in  collecting  material  for  the  foregomg  sketch. 


THE  TKANSVAAL  REPUBLIC. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  GOLD  FIELDS. 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  ago  since  the  traveller 
Caarl  Mauch  and  the  hunter  Hartley  discovered  the  pre- 
sence of  gold  in  the  region  north-west  of  the  Transvaal. 
The  news  from  the  banks  of  the  Tate,  a  tributary  of  the 
Shashi,  attracted  the  attention  of  all  South  Africa  and 
reached  England.  In  1868  Sir  John  Swinbourne's  pro- 
specting  expedition  took  place.    In  1872  there  was  a 
rush  to  Marabastad,  a  place  not  far  from  Potgieter's 
Rust,  in  the  centre  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Transvaal. 
Mr.  Button,  of  Natal,  and  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Baines 
about  this  time  gave  their  attention  to  the  introduction 
of  crushing  machinery.    In  1873  the Leydenburg  Fields, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Transvaal,  about  150  miles 
north-west  from  Delagoa  Bay,  were  discovered.   In  this 
region  the  work  of  gold-digging  has  been  carried  on  by 
fluctuating  numbers  with  various  success  to  the  present 
time.    Experience  has  shown  that  gold  exists  in  quan- 
titles  sufficient  to  warrant  continued  effort ;  but  there  are 
not  at  present  as  many  miners  on  the  Fields  as  there  were 
Tvhen  the  first  edition  of  this  Handbook  was  published, 
and  this  must  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  necessity  of 
caution.    It  will  be  as  well  to  add  to  the  information 
given  m  the  first  edition  some  statements  more  recently 
obtained,  and  which  will  represent  the  views  of  those 
who  take  opposite  views  of  the  question  of  success. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  statement  made  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Handbook  : — 

The  Eastern  Province  Herald  (1875)  says  :— '  Mr.  H 
H.  Solomon  has  brought  down  to  Port  Elizabeth  14o'lbs* 
weight  of  beautiful  gold,  the  chief  part  in  large  nuggets' 
Ihe  finest  nugget  of  the  lot  was  one  taken  out  of  Miss 
Russell  s  claim  at  Pilgrim's  Rest-a  big  lump,  weighing 
4^  lbs  of  almost  pure  gold.  Another  large  nugget 
lying  alongside  of  this  was  a  singular  specimen.  Quartz 
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Avas  apparent  on  both  its  sides,  as  though  the  quartz  had 
been  melted  and  run  through  the  gold  instead  of  the 
o-old  round  the  quartz.    Another  paper  contained  the 
result  of  one  man's  digging  for  a  week,  about  4^  lbs. 
of  gold,  chiefly  small  nuggets  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  larger  lumps.    Yet  another  small 
paper,  and  we  were  shown  12  dwts.  of  gold  taken  out  of 
the  washing  of  three  pans  by  Mr.  Sampson,  Jun.  An 
iron  deed-chest,  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  twelve 
inches  deep,  was  about  a  thii'd  full  of  nuggets,  large  and 
small  together.    This  was  the  box  in  which  they  were 
brouo-ht  down  from  the  Fields  ;  and  not  being  full,  the 
whole  had  been  thoroughly  shaken  together,  and  pre- 
sented a  dusty  appearance.     Beside  this  gold  were  a 
couple  of  bags  of  quartz,  brought  down  as  specimens  for 
the  purpose  of  analysis.    We  heartily  congratulate  ]\Ir. 
Solomon  on  his  safe  return,  and  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  visit  to  the  Gold  Fields.    From  all  ac- 
counts prospects  there  are  encouraging.  There  is  no  room 
yet  for  a  rush,  but  diggers  are  on  the  whole  doing  well, 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  even  richer  fields  will 
be  discovered.    We  trust  that  these  Gold  Fields  will 
yet  be  the  means  of  bringing  population  and  prosperity 
to  this  country.    There  is  a  wide  field  for  enterprise, 
both  literally  and  metaphorically.   We  are  as  yet  but  on 
the  threshold  of  discovery.' 

The  Natal  Mercury  (1875),  of  a  late  date,  says 
'The  Transvaal  Gold  Fields  are  rapidly  making  a  name 
in  the  world.  There  can  be  now  no  possible  doubt  ol 
the  richness  of  the  alluvial  but  patchy  deposits.  Une 
thing  is  certain,  the  Natal  Bank  has  shipped,  per  itoyai 
jMail  steamer  Basuto,  1,184  ounces  of  gold-dust  and  nug- 
gets, including  among  the  latter  one  of  42  ounces  weight 
1  23-ounce  nugget  o"f  gold,  received  from  the  Transvaal 
by  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank,  is  now  to  be  seen  at  the 

^"""^The^Woing  paragraphs  are  all  it  is  necessary  to 
quollrom  the  laLlbook  V  1875,  The  followmg  are 
gathered  from  the  Natal  and  Gold  Fields  papers  of  18. 6 
and  the  first  quotation  is  frona  a      ^PP^^f^i^e  f  S 
George  James  Neale,  who  wrote  as  follows  to  the  Natal 

is  no  doubt  before  lon|  we  shall  see  them  designated  a 
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"  sham,"  and  handed  down  to  history  as  a  thing  of  the  TRANSVAAL 
past.  You  would  naturally  ask  why  such  a  statement,  GOLD  FIELDS 
and  what  explanation  have  I  to  give.  I  will  give  facts, 
and  let  them  speak  for  themselves.  Nearly  1,000  dig- 
gers were  at  the  commencement  upon  these  Fields  (I 
include  all  camps,  viz.  Pilgrim's  Rest,  Mac-Mae, 
Waterfall,  and  Blyde  River).  Early  last  year  the 
number  was  500,  and  now  the  digging  licenses  do  not 
reach  half  that  number.  Here  you  will  notice  the 
gradual  fall-off.  Gold  there  is,  certainly,  but  not  in 
payable  quantities.  Sometimes  a  large  nugget  is  un- 
earthed. Take  one,  for  instance,  recently  exhibited  in 
Durban,  weighing  214  ozs.  Young  men  frantically  rush 
to  see  it,  and  immediately  imagine  the  country  is 
covered  with  gold,  and  are  eager  to  leave  a  fair  "  billet " 
and  start  for  the  Fields.  Deceived  humanity !  Let 
them  be  wise  men  only  for  five  minutes  and  ask  them- 
selves this  question :  "  How  much  did  that  nugget  cost 
the  finder,  and  how  many  don't  find  a  nugget  at  all  ?" 
I  possess  a  quantity  of  gold  that  cost  me  over  181.  the 
oz.,  whereas  the  market  value  is  from  31.  10s.  to  SI.  18s. 
the  oz.  I  am  neither  an  Australian  nor  a  Californian 
miner ;  but  always  having  been  in  partnership  with  the 
latter,  I  have  had  the  benefit  on  the  Fields  of  their  ex- 
perience, and  I  claim  to  be  a  practical  miner. 

'  Prospecting  around  the  country  was  an  occupation 
to  which  myself  and  an  experienced  Californian  miner 
devoted  some  considerable  time.  There  are  no  indica- 
tions of  gold,  and  the  formations  of  the  surrounding 
country  are  so  different  to  anywhere  else  and  don't  call 
for  gold.  Sandstone  seems  to  form  the  chief  "bottom 
and  what  experienced  miner  I  would  like  to  know  ever 
found  a  good  gold  field  with  a  sandstone  "  bottom  ?  " 
Gold,  I  have  no  doubt,  there  is,  and  an  abundance  too, 
in  South  Africa,  but  it  is  nowliere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pilgrim's  Rest.  Had  our  great  traveller,  Mr.  Baines, 
lived,  and  been  able  to  have  gone  into  the  Matabililand, 
with  his  machinery,  doubtless  some  payable  gold  fields 
would  have  been  opened,  and  South  Africa  have  had 
cause  to  rejoice  and  "  rush." 

'  Labour  on  the  Fields  is  scarce.    Kaffirs  are  paid 
twenty  shillings  a  month,  and  receive  the  usual  diet— 
meahe  meal— the  general  average  of  which  is  3Z.  amuid 
though  sometimes  it  reaches  the  exorbitant  price  of 
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eighty- five  shillings  per  muid ! — a  price  -which  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  on  several  occasions.  A  few 
claims  (very  few  admit  of  it)  employ  white  labour,  but 
very  little  demand  for  it,  when  we  consider  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  diggers  are  paying  expenses.  The  unhappy 
majority  are  anxiously  waiting  for  means  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  Natal,  Delagoa  Bay,  the  Diamond  Fields, 
or,  as  I  have  heard  a  great  number  myself  say,  "auy- 
•where  away  from  here."  ' 

The  author  of  these  gloomy  and  discouraging  sen- 
tences was  preparing  to  leave  for  California  at  the 
moment  that  he  wrote  them. 

The  editor  of  the  Gold  Fields  Mercur'j  replied  to  Mr. 
Neale  in  a  lengthy  article,  from  which  the  following  is 

an  extract : — 

'  That  the  Fields  have  in  them  the  elements  of  pro- 
gress ought  to  be  apparent  to  all  who  have,  from  time 
to  time,  heard  and  read  of  the  large  finds  made  here. 
The  facts  that  nuggets  of  from  1  lb.  to  15  lbs.  have  been 
found— not  solitarily,  but  with  a  vast  amount  of  other 
o-old— that  some  claims  have  yielded  a  very  considerable 
return  to  the  workers— that  much  gi-ound,  such  as  that 
at  and  above  the  top  bend  of  the  creek,  such  as  that  at 
"  the  Company's  reef"  and  on  the  Columbian's  hill,  such 
as  that  at  Australian's  gully,  Mac-Mac,  and  several  other 
places,  has  proved  to  be  extraordinarily  rich- that  con- 
siderable parcels  of  gold  are  exported  hence  eveiy  week, 
and  that  one  Natal  institution  alone,  the  Natal  Bank,  ex- 
ported over  36,000Z.  worth  of  virgin  gold  from  these 
Fields  last  year,  while  the  Cape  Commercial  Bank  s  ex- 
port must  have  amounted  to  over  70,000L-these  facts 
and  others  that  might  be  mentioned  ought  to  be  suth- 
cient  to  convince  thinking  men  that  these  Fields  have 
already,  even  sparsely  populated  and  inefficiently  worked 
as  they  are  and  have  been,  yielded  a  very  great  quantity 
of  ffold-and  that,  for  the  sake  of  all  South  Africa,  it 
would  be  better  to  encourage  people-people  yvho  ^vlll 
worh-to  come  here  to  assist  in  developing  the  hidden 
wealth  of  this  district,  rather  than  to  throw  dampers 
upon  the  place  and  embrace  every  opportunity  that 
offers  to  create  amongst  people  abroad  an  unfavourable 
impression  about  it.    Circumstances  are  against  these 
Fields  just  now,  bat  when  that  influx  ot  population 
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takes  place  -which  assuredly  will  take  place  sooner  or  TRANSVIAL 
later,  the  people  of  Natal  and  other  places  -will  be  BOI-D  FIELDS 
astonished  to  see  the  rapid  rate  at  -which  these  Fields 
shall  advance,  and  the  impetus  they  -will  give  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa.' 

The  following  is  the  Gold  Fields  paper's  account  of  Recent 
a  recent  success  : —  success. 

'  Considerable  conunotion  was  caused  in  camp  last 
Monday  forenoon  by  receipt  of  the  news  that  Mr.  Van 
Breda  and  party  had  found  extraordinarily  well  that 
morning  in  their  ground  on  the  Columbians'  reef.  The 
first  report  was  that  they  had  come  upon  a  rich  spot,  on 
the  very  brow  of  the  hill,  out  of  which,  in  two  hours, 
they  took  about  8  lbs.  gold,  including  a  nugget  weighing 
4|  lbs.  As  soon  as  convenient  we  made  it  our  business 
to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  inspect  the  ground  and  ascer- 
tain for  ourselves.  We  found  Mr.  Breda  there,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  us  the  place  in  which  he  had  found  the 
gold.  It  is  on  the  top  of  the  high,  steep  hill  just  be- 
yond the  Blyde  River,  and  not  many  yards  below  where 
Messrs.  Stanley  and  party  and  Felt  and  party  are  sink- 
ing for  the  reef.  The  space  of  ground  in  which  he  found 
the  quantity  of  gold  is  certainly  not  more  than  eight 
feet  square,  and  the  digging  not  deeper  than  a  foot  and 
a  half.  The  ground  is  composed  of  broken  quartz,  with 
a  little  iron-stone  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  decayed 
slate,  in  blocks.  The  exact  amount  of  gold  found  was 
68  oz.,  including  a  nugget  of  about  40  oz.,  and  smaller 
gold  to  the  amount  of  about  28  oz.  The  whole  was 
found  in  less  than  two  hours'  time.  The  gold  is  quite 
pure,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  yellow.  The  40  oz. 
nugget  has  not  a  bit  of  quartz  in  it,  and  scarcely  any 
dirt ;  but  it  is  rugged  and  honeycombed,  as  if  it  had 
but  just  dropped  out  of  the  quartz.  It  is  very  large  for 
its  weight,  and  if  solid  would  certainly  not  be  much 
lighter  than  7  lbs. 

*  The  ground  is,  as  we  have  said,  situated  on  the  top 
of  the  highest  range  of  hills  to  the  west  of  the  Blyde 
Biver.  The  work  is  all  surfacing,  and  it  is  the  general 
belief  that  the  gold  is  a  "  blow  out  "  from  a  reef.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  other  reasonable  way  of  accounting  for  such 
a  rich  deposit  of  gold  at  such  a  high  elevation.  It  is 
remarkable  that  where  this  gold  is  being  found  is  just  in 
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a  line,  rnniiiiig  N.W.  and  S.E.,  with  Charlie  Brown's 
rnsh,  tbe  other  side  the  Blyde  River,  with  the  lower 
part  of  Robns'  rush,  with  Dernin  &  Rogers'  reef,  and 
the  rich  ground  at  MacMac.' 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  is  reason  to  carry- 
on  the  experiment  of  gold-mining  in  the  Transvaal,  but 
that  at  present  it  is  not  desirable  that  there  should  be 
any  rush  to  the  place  of  persons  who  cannot  afibrd  to 
work  and  wait.    The  country  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
Food  is,  however,  dear,  and  the  conditions  of  life  rough. 
'       Durban,  Natal,  is  the  nearest  available  port  to  the 
Fields,  the  journey  being  about  400  miles.    From  the- 
Griqualand  West  Diamond  Fields  there  is  a  line  of  pas- 
senger carts,  the  fare  being  about  201,  and  the  time  of 
travelling  seven  or  eight  days.    Delagoa  Bay  is  much 
nearer  to  the  Fields,  and  endeavours  are  being  made  to 
open  up  a  route  from  that  place,  and  although  the 
railway  project  fell  through  under  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Republic,  it  is  hoped  that  under  better  auspices  it 
may  yet  become  an  accomplished  fact.    The  Louren^o 
Marques  Service's  line  of  traffic  to  Delagoa  Bay  is  now 
in  thoroughly  good  working  order.    The  first  goods 
that  went  up  all  the  way  from  Delagoa  per  ox-waggon 
were  delivered  at  the  Fields  in  February  1875.  The 
waggons  made  a  quick  trip  of  two  and  a  half  days  from 
'  Pretorius  Kop  to  Pilgrim's  Rest.    l^Ir.  Mmapius,  the 
general  manager  of  the  service,  received  good  news 
from  his  stations  all  along  the  line,  where  everything 
was  reported  to  be  going  on  well.    The  thorough  esta- 
blishment  of  this  service  would  be  a  great  boon  to  people 
doing  business  there.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  the  Bay  is  very  unhealthy. 
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Delagoa  Bay  (lourenco  Marques), 

Delagoa  Bay  is  the  name  under  which  the  Portu-  DELAGOA  BAV 

guese  settlement  of  Louren9o  Marques  is  distinguished  7,  

m  Enghsli  maps.    For  some  time  the  possession  of  Scriptioru 

half  of  the  Bay  and  its  shores  was  disputed  by  En^. 

land     The  question  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  and 

the  President  of  the  French  RepubHc,  in  1875,  decided 

m  fayour  of  the  claims  of  Portugal.    The  southern 

boundary  of  the  settlement  is  the  Hue  26°  30'  S  lat  • 

tiie  Lobombo  Eange,  about  25  miles  inland,  is  the 

western  boundary  ;  the  Bay  itself  is  on  the  eastern  side 

while  on  the  north  the  limits  are  undefined.    The  Portu 

guese  call  the  settlement  'Lourenco  Marques,'  after  ite 

discoyerer  who  saHed  into  its  waters       1544  The 

bttle  island  of  Inyak  is  situated  in  the  mouth  of  the 

Bay,  on  the  southern  side.    The  Bay  is  spacious  and 

Jdl  m  course  of  time  become  important  as  a  SoS 

Lourenco  Marques  is  a  district  of  the  Portuguese 
whn  f ft^bique,  but  has  a  governor  of  its^own 
who  IS  assisted  by  a  secretary  and  other  officers  A 
smal  militaiy  force  is  stationed  there.    In  1864  tht 
population  was  1,098.     The  capital  of  the  district  is 

la?ttn'V\'  T'""-''^'  °^  harbour  260  S 

lafc.,  into  which  the  river  Tembe  flows.    Awao-nn  rofd 
has  been  opened  up  to  the  Gold  Fields  ^ 

ance  on^a'coJt'oTftrn'^^^  special  import-  Present 

ptld.>  nf  °*       nearness  to  the  Transvaal  Gold  iii>portance, 

of  wh  ct  thelw^o7f  .rJ^^^^'l       °f  railway, 

in/St     In  ^T''^^  ^^"'l^^^ *°  be  the  start 

Stbns  of  +i    f    ^  ^  tl  Transvaal  the  con. 

W  been  stated"  '^L*^;,^--^'^"^^^^^  «^ 
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  industry  of  the  South  African  Bepubhc  through  Portu- 

freatT'  guese  ten-itory,  as  also  the  transit  through  the  same 
territory  of  merchandise,  of  whatever  origin  or  nation- 
ality, imported  through  the  port  of  Lourenco  Marques 
with  destination  to  the  said  Republic,  will  in  principle 
he  totally  exempt  from  all  duties,  of  whatever  nature. 
.  -  « His  Majesty  the  King  of  Portugal  reserves  the  right 

to  prohibit  or  subject  to  special  regulations  the  import 
and  transit  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  with  this 
understanding,  that  he  binds  himself  to  allow  the  transit 
of  arms  and  munitions  when  they  are  destined  for  or 
demanded  by  the  Government  of  the  South  African 

■^^^i^The'produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  industry  of  the 
S.A.  Republic  which  are  exported  through  the  port  of 
Lourenco  Marques  will  be  exempt  from  all  duties,  of  what 
nature  soever.    They  remain,  however,  the  same  as  the 
products  of  Portuguese  origin,  subject  to  the  whart, 
lighthouse,  and  harbour  dues  which  are  there  imposed. 
As  long  as  the  revenue  of  the  railway  is  not  sufiacient  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  harbour  works,  &c.,  articles  ot 
merchandise,  of  whatever  origin,  which  will  be  imported 
through  the  harbour  of  Louren90  Marques,  and  are 
destined  for  the  S.A.  Republic,  may  be  subjected  .0  an 
import  duty  of  3  per  cent.    If  the  revenue  of  these 
duties  is  insufficient  to  furnish  a  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  interest,  and  for  the  amortisation  ot  the 
capital  required  for  the  subsidy  of  a  railway  from 
Lourenco  Marques  to  the  boundary  of  the  S.A  Republic, 
and  for  the  reahsation  of  other  improvements  tending 
to  the  benefit,  of  the  trade   of  both  countries  His 
Maiesty  the  King  of  Portugal  will  have  the  right  to 
fncJease  this  duty  to  6  per  cent.    When,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  indicated  capital  has  been  amortised,  the 
import  duty  on  goods  destined  for  the  S.A.  Repubhc 
wTbl  redJced  tf  H        cent.    The  following  articles 
of  merchandise  are  exempt  from  import  duties  : -Live 
animals  of  all  kinds,hides,  meal  from  wheat,  maize  barley, 
rye,  and  oats,  seeds,  fresh  fruit,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
coa  ,  coke,  ice,  guano  and  other  manures  tosin,  ime 
building  stone  slates  or  stones  for  the  roofs  of  houses 
tiles  of  all  kinds,  tools  for  trades,  arts,  agriculture,  and 
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mining  operations,  books  bound  and  stitcbed,  and  print-  DELAGOA  BAY 
ing  in  whatever  language,  music  and  musical  instruments, 
typogi-apbical  presses  and  type,  geographical  maps  and 
plans,  all  kinds  of  objects  for  museums,  specimens  for 
scientific  collections  and  for  all  art  collections  not  des- 
tined for  trade,  foreign  money  in  gold  and  silver,  Portu- 
guese money  in  silver  and  copper  from  Portuguese  har- 
bours, ships  of  whatever  kind  and  in  whatever  condition, 
steamers. 

'  It  was  further  agreed  : 

*  That  the  King  of  Portugal  will  contribute  to  the  Portnj^uese 
making  of  the  railway,  to  commence  at  the  harbour  of  cpi^tribu- 
Louren9o  Marques,  or  at  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  °  ^'^^ ' 
the  river  of  the  same  name  where  the  navigableness 
ceases  up  to  the  S.A.  RepubHc ;  that  he  will  for  that 
object  concede  to  the  enterprise  or  the  company  which 
will  be  formed  for  that  purpose:  (1)  a  subsidy  equi- 
valent to  half  the  cost  of  the  works ;  (2)  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  State  and  required  for  the  construction 
and  exploiture  of  the  said  railway  ;  (3)  free  import 
during  fifteen  years  of  all  the  fixed  and  rolling  stock  for 
construction  and  exploiture  ;  (4)  preference  for  the  con. 
struction  of  the  branches  of  the  railway  which  will  be 
undertaken  afterwards ;  (5)  the  exclusive  exploiture  of 
that  railway  and  of  the  respective  electric  telegraphs 
during  ninety-nine  years  ;  moreover  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal allows  the  import  duty-free  of  all  the  fixed  and 
rolling  stock  destined  for  the  construction  and  exploiture 
of  the  continuation  of  the  said  railway  in  the  territory 
of  the  S.A.  Eepublic.  ^ 

'  On  their  side  the  Government  of  the  S.A.  Eepublic 
undertake  to  carry  on  the  railway  to  a  centre  of  produc- 
tion and  consumption  which  can  secure  the  development 
of  the  international  trade;  further,  to  furnish  all  facilities 
to  the  enterprise  or  company  to  which  the  construction 
of  the  Portuguese  portion  will  be  entrusted  in  case  the 
construction  of  th«  S.A.  Republic's  portion  of  the  rail- 
way be  conceded  to  the  same  enterprise  or  company, 
such  as  by  name  :  (1)  free  disposition  of  the  requisite 
grounds ;  (2)  guarantee  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  borrowed 
capital,  or,  if  it  may  be  required,  a  subsidy  equal  to  that 
which  IS  given  by  the  Government  of  Portugal, 

'  Finally,  it  is  agreed  that  if  the  same  company  obtains 
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OELAGOA  BAY  the  concession  of  tke  two  portions  of  the  railway,  the 
'  Grovemments  of  both  countries  will,  in  union  with  one 
another,  use  the  means  calculated  and  adapted  to  force 
that  company  to  carry  out  the  engagements  entered 
into,  and  on  both  sides  to  neglect  nothing  which  may 
secure  the  speedy  completion  of  an  undertaking  of  so 
much  importance  for  both  countries.' 

A  treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  Portu- 
gal and  the  Orange  Free  State  was  signed  in  London 
on  March  10,  1876,  by  the  respective  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Viscount  Duprat,  Charge  d' Affaires  of  Portu- 
gal to  the  South  African  Eepublics  and  Consul- General 
in  London,  and  His  Honour  M.  Hamelberg,  Political 
Agent  and  Consul- General  of  the  Orange  Free  State  in 
Holland. 
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Tahle  slioioing  Derivation  of  Nomenclature  of  Districts^ 
.  Toivns,  and  Villages  in  South  Africa. 


Name 


Adelaide  . 

Albert 
Aliwal,  N.  &  S, 

Albany  , 

Alexandria 

Bathursfc  . 

Beaufort,  N. 

Fort  Beaufort 
Burghersdorp 

Caledon 
Calvinia  . 
Clan-william 

Cradock  , 

Colesberg  . 
Fort  Elizabeth 

Frazersburg 

George  . 

Graaf-Keynet 


District  or 
.  Town 


Province, 
now  British 
KafFraria. 
District 


Division 

Town  and 
division 


Town 
District 


Date  of 
Forma- 
tion 


1848 
>> 

1820 
1848 
» 

1818 
1848 


1813 
1848 
1814 


1825 
1820 

1847 

1811 

1784 


Derivation 


Queen  of  William  IV. 


Prince  Albert. 
From  victory  of  Sb  H. 
Smith. 

From  Scotch  title. of  Duke 
of  York. 

From  name  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

Earl  Bathurst,  Colonial 
Secretary. 

From  family  title  of  Gover- 
nor Lord  C.  Somerset. 

"  I! 

JSiamed  by  Boers  Citizens' 

Village. 
Earl  of  Caledon,  Governor. 
From  Calvin  the  Eeformer. 
From  family  title  of  Hon. 

Col.  Meade,  Governor. 
Sir  J.  Cradock,  Governor, 

afterwards  Lord  Howden. 
Sir  Lowry  Cole,  Governor. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  E. 

Donken,  L.G. 
Eev.    C.    Frazer,  Dutch 

Pastor. 
From     name    of  Prince 

Eegont. 
Compounded  of  names  of 

Van  der  Gra«if,  Governor, 

and  Eeynet,  tliat  of  his 

wife's  family. 
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Tovms  and  Villages  in  South  Africa — continued. 


Kame 


District  or 
Town 


Date  ot 
Forma- 
tion. 


Graham's  IWn 

Hope  Town 

Malmesbury 

Middelburg 
Miirraysburg 
Fort  Peddie 
Paarl 

Piquetlierg 

Queenstown 
Simonstown 
Stockenstrom 

Stellenbosch 
Swellendam 

Tulbagh  . 

Worcester . 

Natal 

Pietermaritzburg 


Dcirban 

Lady  Smith 
Bloemfontein 
Paure  Smith 


Smithfield . 
Harrissmith 
Transvaal: 
Pretoria  . 

Leydenbnrg 
Potscherfstroom 


City 

District 
and  village 
»> 


Separate 
colony 
Capital 


Town 

Village 
Sovereign  t; 


1820 
1850 
1829 
1848 

1784 
1848 


1690 
1784 

1848 

1820 

1842 

1843 


1846 


Derivation 


Col.  Graham,  Commandant 

on  E.  Frontier. 
Col.  Hope,  Civil  Service. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  Colonial 

Secretary. 
From  its  central  position. 
From  its  Dutch  Pastor. 
Col.  Peddie,  72ndEegiment. 
From  granite  boulder  on 

hill  above  it. 
From     mountain  range 

above  it, 
From  Her  Majesty's  title. 
From  Simon  Van  der  Stell. 
From  Sir  Andries  Stocken- 
strom, D.G. 
From  Simon  Van  der  Stell. 
From  Swellengrebel,  Gover- 
nor. 

From  Eyk  Van  Tulbagh, 

Governor. 
From  title  of  Beaufort 

family. 
Discovered  on  Christmas 

Day  by  Portuguese. 
From  Christian  name  of 
Piet  Ketief,  and  surname 
of    Gert    Maritz  the 
founders. 
From  Sir  B.  Durban,  Go 

vernor  of  Cape. 
From  Lady  of  Sir  H.  Smith. 
Name  of  farm  built  on. 
From    Eev.    Mr.  Faure, 
Dutch  Minister,  and  Sir 
H.  Smith. 
Sir  H.  Smith. 


Andries  Pretorius,  Presi- 
dent. 

From  Leydon  in  Holland. 
Compound  of  part  of  names 

of  Potgieter  and  Stocken- 

stroom. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Nomenclature  used  as  Local  Terms 
in  the  Gape  Colony. 


Local  Terms 


Agter  . 

Baai 
Baaken 
Bad  . 
Berg  . 
Bergen . 
Bergjies 
Bokkeveld 

Bosch  . 
Bosclijes 


Bron    .  . 

Burg  . 
Dal 

Dorp  . 
Drift  . 
Droogereld  . 
Duin  or  Duiucn 
Eyland . 
Fontein 
Gat 

Gebergta  . 
Grasveld  . 
Grensveld  . 
Ilangklip 

Hardeveld  . 
Heuvel . 
Heuveltjie  . 
Iloek  . 

HoogeTcld  . 
Hoogte . 

Kaap    .  . 

Kamma  . 

Karroo .  . 

Klein  .  . 


Ki; 


Language 


Dutcll 


Hottentot 


Dutch 


Corresponding  English  Expression 


Behind,  as  Agter  Eoggeveld 

(behind  the  Eoggeveld). 
Gulf  or  bay. 
A  landmark. 
A  hot  spring. 
A  mountain. 
Mountains. 
Little  mountains. 
A  country  fit  for  the  rearing  of 

goats. 
Thicket  or  forest. 
Little  bushes  (as  Bosehjesveld, 

M,  country  covered  •with  low 

bushes). 
A  spring. 
A  town. 
A  vale  or  dale. 
A  village. 
A  ford. 

A  dry  country  or  pasturage. 
Sand-hills  covered  with  bushes. 
An  islet  (ns  Eobben  Eiland). 
A  fountain  or  spring. 
A  deep  reach  or  hole  in  a  river. 
A  large  system  of  mountains. 
A  grassy  region. 
A  frontier  or  border  region. 
A  rock  or  mountain  which  ap- 
pears to  overhang  its  base. 
A  hard  or  rocky  country, 
A  height. 
A  little  height. 

A  retired    valley  (literally, 

corner). 
A  high  region. 
A  height  or  eminence. 
Cape. 

Water  (the  affix  to  many  rivers, 
as  Keiskamma). 

A  dry  desert  covered  with  cer- 
tain low  scrubby  plants. 

Little  (applied  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, as  the  Klein  Eogge- 
veld, i.e.  the  lesser). 

A  large  isolated  rook  (as  the 
Paalklip,  Hondeklip). 
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Tahle  of  Nomenclature,  8fc. — continued. 


Local  Terms 


Kloof  . 


Kolk  . 
Kop 

Kopjies 
KoudevelcL 

Kraal  . 

Kranz  . 


Kuil  , 
Laagte 
Land  , 


Moeras . 
Mend  , 
Nek  . 


Om  or  Uni 

Omtrek 
Pan  . 


Plaats  . 
Poort  . 


Puifc  . 
Eand  . 


Eivier  .  . 
Roggoveld  . 


Language 


Dutch 


Eug 


Kaffir 
Dutch 


Corresponding  English  Expression 


A  pass  through  a  mountain 
range,  or  between  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  —  generally 
the  bed  of  a  river  (literally, 
a  cleft  or  split). 

A  hole  or  pit. 

A  small  isolated  hUl  (literally, 
head). 

A  group  of  small  hills. 

A  term  applied  to  a  high  Alpine 
region  (literally,  cold  field). 

A  native  village  or  cattle  in- 
closure  (literally,  a  tribe). 

A  rocky  precipice  nearly  per- 
pendicular (literally,  a  crown 
or  wreath). 

A  hole  or  cave. 

A  low  situation  or  valley. 

An  extensive  region  or  country 
outside  the  colony,  as  Kaffir- 
land. 

A  bog  or  marsh. 

A  river's  mouth. 

A  ramification  of  a  mountain 
range,  or  a  depression  in  the 
same. 

A  prefix,  signifying  river  (as 
the  Umtata). 

A  certain  extent  of  country. 

A  depression  in  tlie  surface  in 
which  water  or  salt  collects, 
well  known  in  the  diamond 
fields  as  being  rich  in  gems. 

Location  or  place. 

A  passage  or  opening  in  a 
mountain  range  (as  Meirings 
Poort— literally,  gate). 

A  well  or  pit. 

The  highlands  lying  at  each 
side  of  a  river  valley  (as  the 
Fish  Eiver  Rand,  &c., — 
literally,  edge). 

A  river,  great  or  small. 

A  country  well  adapted  for 
cultivating  rye. 

A  rough,  low  hill  (literally, 
littlo  back). 
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Local  Terms 


Ruggens 
Spitzkop 
Spruit 

Strandvekl 
Tafelberg 

Tliab'  . 
Trekveld 


Uitkyk. 

Vallei  or  Vlei 

Veld  . 


Vlakte  . 
Waschbank 


Winterveld 
Witte  . 


Zandveld 

Zee      .  , 

Zoeteveld  . 

Zuurberg  •  , 


Zuurveld 
Zwarte . 


Language        Corresponding  Englisli  Expression 


Dutcll 


Kaffir 
Dutch 


A  country  covered  with  ridges 
A  sugar-loaf  or  peaked  hill. 
A  head  or  feeder  of  a  large 
river. 

A  region  lying  along  coast. 

A  flat-topped  mountain,  as 
Table  Mountain. 

Mountains,  as  Thab'  Inkulu. 

A  country  not  yet  divided  into 
farms,  intowhich  the  farmers 
occasionally  migrate. 

A  locality  from  which  an 
extensive  view  is  obtained 
(literally,  outlook). 

A  collection  of  water  or  a  hol- 
low place,  generally  of  na- 
tural formation,  as  De  Beer's 
Vallei  or  Vlei  (literally, 
valley). 

A  large  extent  of  country  (as 
the  Nieuweveld,  Eoggeveld, 
&c., — literally,  field). 

Flats  or  low  plains. 

A  country  covered  with  white 
quartz  and  other  rocks,  look- 
ing, at  a  distance,  like  clothes 
drying. 

A  region  in  which  farmers 
have  their  winter  locations. 

"White  (a  local  term  generally 
applied  to  mountains  whose 
tops  are  covered  with  snow 
during  the  winter  season). 

A  sandy  region. 

The  ocean. 

A  country  covered  with  sweet 

pasturage. 
A  name  given  to  ranges  of 

mountains  of  smaU  elevation, 

covered  with  sour  pasturage. 
A  country  covered  with  sour 

pasturage. 
Black  (a  local  denomination  of 

many  mountains). 
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Latitudes  and  Longitudes  of  Trincijpal  Localities  in  the 

Colony. 


Eoyal  Observatory . 
E:gge  Bay  (Table  Bay) 
Eobben  Island,  Church  Tower 
Dassen  Island,  Big  Klip 
Saldauha  Bay,  North  Bay,  Tri, 
Hondeklip 
Cape  Point  . 
Cape  Hangklip  Pile 
Mudge  Point  . 
Danger  Point . 
Cape  L'Agnlhas  Lightlionso 
Struzs  Point,  Trig. . 
Cape  Infanta  . 
rish  Bay 
Mossel  Bay  Lighthouse,  Cape 
St.  Blaize  .... 
Cape  Seal  (Plettenberg's  Bay) 
Cape  St.  Francis  Bay 
Cape  Ee^-if  Lighthouse 
Bird  Island  Lighthouse 
Kowie  Windmill 
Groenfontein  .  . 
Newcas-tle,  Old 
Cape  Morgan  . 
Port  Glamorgan,  East  London 
Natal  Lighthouse  . 


Latitude 


o  / 

33  56 

S3  65 
33  48 
33  25 

33  2 
30  18 

34  21 
34  21 
34  23 
34  35 
34  49 
34  41 
34  26 
34  18 

34  11 
34  6 
34  10 
34  1 
33  60 
33  33 
33  33 
33  26 

32  41 

33  1 
29  63 


3-  20 
16-217 
39-16 
54-895 

9-696 
33-797 

6-806 
69-220 
53  010 
31-586 
45-70 

4-  642 
8-269 
1-988 

10 

15-097 

57-075 

43-684 

30-227 

23  00 

36-344 

14-019 

65-684 

60-000 

00 


Longitude 


18  28 
18  25 
18  22 
18  6 
17  55 

17  16 

18  29 

18  50 

19  9 

19  22 

20  0 
20  10 

20  49 

21  64 


22 
23 


24  46 

25  42 

26  17 
26  63 

26  69 

27  8 

28  21 
27  54 
31  2 


4500 

31-14 

5101 

26-994 

46-311 

20-  860 
46-855 
46-710 

2-930 
62-630 
40-000 

21-  537 
19-868 
49-890 

31 

6-694 
37-668 
12-231 

22-  478 
42-00 
22  054 
52-07 
56-774 
25-00 
20 
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Public  Debt  ok  Decembee  31,  1878. 

Statement  of  Loans  raised  hy  Behentures  and  Stochfor  the 
Service  of  the  General  Government. 


Authority 


For  what  Service 


"When 
Eedeemable 


Hate 
per 
Cent. 


Existing  Debt 
on 

Dec.  31, 1878 


Act  8 
Act  9 
Act  14 
Act  18 
Act  8 
Act  23 
Act  8 
Act  11 

-'67 
Act  13 
Act  7 

&26 
Act  13 


of  1860 
of  1860 
of  1863 
of  1863 
of  1864 
of  1864 
of  1865 
of  1866 

of  1869 
of  1871 
of  1875 
of  1871 


Act  13  of  1873 

Act  7  of  1870 
Act  15  of  1872 


Do.  Sched. 
Clause  A. 


Act  19  of  1874 

Act  26  of  1874 

Act  8  of  1876 

Act  12  of  1876 
Act  13  of  1876 


Public  Works  . 
Immigration  . 
General  Purposes  . 
Kowie  Harbour 
General  Purposes  . 
Kowie  Harbour 
Ditto 

I  General  Purposes  | 

Eedeeming  Loan 
( East  London  Har- ) 
1    bour   .      .  I 
Eedeeming  Loan  . 
f  Construction    of  ( 
I    Eailways    .  ] 
Consolidated  Debt  . 
Eailway  Purchase  . 
Cape  Town  and  Wel- 
lington Eailway 
Company's  Deben- 
tures issued  under 
Imperial  Acts  18 
&  19  Vict.  c.  140, 
and  Acts  30  &  31 
Vict.,  Session  1867 


I  Construction 
\    Eailways  . 


of 


f  Orange  Elrer )" 
(  Bridges  .  [ 
f  Wynberg  Eailway  [ 
I  Purchase  .  ) 
f  East  London  Har- 1 
I  bour  .  .  I 
Kowie  Harbour 


Jan.  1,  1891  . 
June  1,  1881  . 
AprU  15,  1891 
Oct.  15,  1884  . 
Deo.  31,  1900  . 
Dec.  31,  1900  . 
Dec.  31,  1900  . 

Oct.  15,  1900  . 

Perpetual  Ann. 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Drawings  (a)  . 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Dec.  1,  1876  . 
Oct.  1,  1879  . 
iDec.  1,  1879  . 
April  1,  1880 . 
April  1,  1882 . 

Drawings  (a)  . 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Dec.  31,  1899  . 

Drawings  (a)  . 
Ditto 


6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 
6 

6 

4i 
4i 
4i 

4i 
4i 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

4i 
4i 
4* 
4i 
4i 

ii 

4J 
4i 


£ 

131,300 
19,000 

122,000 
20,800 

209,200 
18,100 
17,600 


s.  d, 
0  0 


174,400  0  0 

54,807  11  0 

70,500  0  0 

49,650  19  9 

649,800  0  0 

143.800  0  0 

694,500  0  0 


(6)  200 
4,800 
6,400 


31,600  j  ^ 

976,700  0  0 

987,100  0  0 

1,000,000  0  0 

1,000,000  0  0 

297,900  0  0 

•58,300  0  0 

100,000  0  0 

148,900  0  0 


6,986,368  10  9 


Ot^%^l^^?'^l^^:i^:Xl^''''"  application  to  annual  drawings 
(6)  Bond  not  yet  presented  for  payment,  ceased  to  draw  interest. 
•  Act  8  of  1876.— Debentures  issued  by  Colonial  Government  at 

4J  per  cent.,  expii-ing  December  31,  1899      .      f  51  300 
Stock  issued  January  1,  1877     ,     .     .     .         7  mo 

£58,3(10 
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TJie  Cape  Copper  Mining  Company  (Limited). 

The  Company's  ore  and  regiilus  obtained  from  middle  of  1863,  ■when 
it  first  commenced  work,  until  end  of  1873 — 10^  years — have  real- 
ised l,58O,O00Z.  Of  this  1,030,000^.  was  obtained  during  the  last 
5  years,  1869  to  1873  inclusive.  The  dividends  paid  by  the  Company 
on  the  total  raisings  to  end  of  1873  have  amounted  to  305,625^. 
The  ores  are  of  very  rich  quality.  After  classification  and  dressing 
they  average  an  assay  of  alsout  32  per  cent. 

The  chief  mine  (Ookiep)  is  about  90  miles  from  the  sea.  A 
light  railway  of  2-6  gauge  connects  it  with  Port  NoUoth. 

The  harbour  (Port  Nolloth)  is  about  400  miles  N.W.  of  Cape 
Town. 

The  Company  employs  about  1,500  people  in  its  works.  These 
people  are  made  up  of  very  mixed  classes,  being  Cornish  and  "Welsh 
minors,  ordinary  labourers  from  Cape  Town  and  elsewhere,  St. 
Helena  men,  and  African  natives  of  various  tribes. 

The  Company's  landed  estates  are  about  300,000  acres.  ■  Efforts 
have  been  and  are  still  being  made  to  utilise  the  surface  by  goat,  I 
sheep  and  ostrich  farming,  but  no  material  advantages  have  as  yet 
been  gained  from  these  operations,  the  real  value  of  the  territory 
having  as  yet  proved  to  be  in  its  copper  mineral. 


Foreign  Consuls  Besiding  in  the  Colony. 


Austria 


Belgium 

Brazils 
Chili  . 

Denmark 


France 


W.  J.  Anderson,  Cape  Town 
N.  Adler,  Port  Elizabeth  . 
(A.  Allenberg,  Acting) 
W.  C.  Knight,  Cape  Town  . 
V.  Ancion,  Port  Elizabeth 

C.  S.  Poppe,  Cape  Town 
"W.  G-.  Anderson,  Cape  Town 

D.  F.  Stewart,  Port  Elizabeth 
G-.  Myburgh,  Cape  Town 

H.  W.  Dalldorf,  Port  Eliza- 
beth 

F.  H.  S.  Hugo,  Simon's  Town 
M.  Louis  Keynaud,  Cape 
Town  .  .  .  • 
F.  H.  S.  Hugo,  Simon's  Town 
W.  M.  Farmer,  Port  Eliza- 
beth 

(A.  L.  Blackburn,  Acting) 


If  o'ohfiimed, 
the  date  of  liis 
Exequatur 


Nov.  22,  1869 
March  8,  1872 

March  18, 1865 

Jan.  8,  1864 
Jan.  8,  1868 
Nov.  9,  1869 
May  22,  1876 


March  14, 1870 
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Foreign  Consuls — contintied. 


Country 


Germany  . 


Italy  .  « 
Netherlands 


Portugal 


Eussia  . 
Spain . 

Sweden  and  Nor- 
way 

Turkey  , 


United  States  of 
America 


Venezuela  , 
Uruguay  . 


Names  of  Consuls 


C.  S.  Poppe,  Cape  Town 
W.  H.  J.  Schabbel,  Port 

Elizabeth 
P.  D.  Martin,  Simon's  Town 
E.  B.  Hall,  Mossel  Bay 
E.  L.  Bertram,  Port  Alfred, 

Vice-Consul 
E.  "Walker,   East  London, 

Vice-Consul 
W.  C.  Knight,  Cape  Town 
W.  J.  Eiight,  do. 
J.  Simpson,  Port  Elizabeth 
G-.  Myburgh,  Con.-Gen.,  Cape 

Town 

E.  Myburgh,  Vice-Con.,  Cape 
Town 

P.  J.  Hugo,  Simon's  Town 
C.  T.  Jones,  Port  Elizabeth 
Eduardo  A.   de  Carvalho, 

Con.-Gen.,  Cape  Town 
T.  "Watson,  Vice-Con.,  Cape 

Town 

 ,  Simon's  Town 

J.  Simpson,  Port  Elizabeth 
J.  F.  Hudson,  Mossel  Bay 
"W.  C.  Knight,  Cape  Town 
W.  C.  Knight,  Cape  Town 
C.  G.  Akerberg,  Con.-Gen. 
J.  P.  Hudson,  Mossel  Bay 
A.  L.  Blackburn,  Port  Eliza- 
beth 

H.  Myburgh,  Acting  Consul- 
Gen  eral 
J.  M.  Hoets,  Simon's  Town 
■W."W.  Edgecomb,  Cape  Town 
J.  Murison,  Deputy  and  Vice- 
Consul,  Cape  Town 
P.  D.  Martin,  Simon's  Town 
A.  Taylor,  Port  Elizabeth 
C.  G.  Akerberg,  Cape  Town 
J.  C.  Kemsley,  Port  Eliza- 
beth 


H  confirmed, 
the  date  of  Ma 
Exequatur 


July  28,  1871 
July  28,  1871 


June  23,  1874 
Dec.  31,  1870 


Oct.  31,  1877 
Oct.  18,  1872 

Jan.  27,  1864 


Feb.  17,  1875 
May  6,  1865 


June  15,  1871 


March  4,  1870 
June  15,  1875 
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TIDE  CONSTANTS. 


The  time  of  high  water  at  the  undermentioned  ports  and  places 
may  be  approximately  found  by  adding  to,  or  subtracting  from,  the 
time  of  high  water  in  Table  Bay  the  quantities  annexed : — 


Delagoa  Bay 
Port  Natal 
Mazeppa  Bay 
Kowie 
Knysna 
^Simon's  Bay 
Porth  Nolloth 


h.  m. 

h.  m. 

add  0-57 

St.  Lucia  Bay  . 

.    add  0-55 

„  0-48 

St.  John's  Eiver 

.     „  0-43 

„  0-34 

East  London 

.     „  0-36 

„  0-33 

Algoa  Bay  . 

.     „  0-29 

„  0-18 

Mossel  Bay 

.     „  0-15 

„  00 

Saldanha  Bay  . 

.  subt.  0-2 

subt.  0-6 

Walvi  sell  Bay  , 

.    „  0-17 

THE  MERIDIAN. 


At  12  o'clock  noon,  in  Cape  Town,  the  clock  stands  as  follows  in 
the  undermentioned  places  : — 


Mossel  Bay 
Graaf-Eeynot 
Graham  stown 
Bloemfontein 
Pretoria  . 
Delagoa  Bay 
Alexandria 
Calcutta  . 
Sydney 
New  York 


h.m. 

h.  m. 

015 

p.m. 

Beaufort  "West 

0-17  p.m. 

0-26 

i» 

Port  Elizabeth 

0-29  „ 

0-32 

it 

King  Williamstown . 

0-36  „ 

0-29 

11 

Kimberley 

0  30  „ 

0-41 

ji 

Marilzburg 

0-48  „ 

0  57 

)» 

Port  Louis  . 

2-36  „ 

0-46 

») 

Bombay  .  , 

3-37  „ 

4-40 

r> 

Canton  . 

619  „ 

8ol 

)i 

San  Francisco. 

2-36  a.m. 

5-50 

a.m. 

London  .  . 

• 

10-46  „ 

NOTES   ON   THE  MONTHS. 

January  in  the  Cape  summer  season  corresponds  with  Julv 
in  Europe,  and  is  usually  the  hottest  month  of  the  year.  South- 
•easterly  winds  are  the  most  prevalent,  and  occasionally  blow  with 
much  force  and  continuance. 

February  in  the  colony  corresponds  with  August  in  Europe,  and 
18,  therefore,  the  third  summer  month.  South-east  winds  are  fre- 
quent, but  a  slight  rain-fall  may  be  expected. 
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March  commences  the  Cape  autumn,  and  corresponds  with  Sep- 
tember in  Europe.  During  tliis  month  smart  showers  of  ram 
usually  occur,  and  the  heat  gradually  moderates  towards  the  end, 
althoucrh  extreme  heat  is  not  unusual  for  a  lew  days  _ 

April  in  the  Cape  autamu  corresponds  with  October  m  Europe 
and  is  on^  of  the  pleasantest  months  of  the  year.    The  south-east 
w"nds  now  begin  to"^  moderate.    North-westerly  wmds  become  mora 
frpniipTil-,  and  the  rain-fall  increases. 

May  is  the  concluding  month  of  the  Cape  autumn,  and  corre- 
SBO^?^th  November  in  Europe.    The  temperature  durmg  this 
Xth  irmoderate.    Northerly  winds       the  most  prevaknt  an^^ 
frequently  cause  heavy  swells  to  set_  into  Table  Bay    In  most  dis 
tr?nt«  tbe  rain-fall  now  shows  a  considerable  increase. 

iire  ushers  tu  the  South  African  winter,  as  does  December  the 
European    UsuSly  this  is  the  wettest  -^^h  of  the  year,  but  a 
tliB  rain  is  seldom  continuous,  a  lair  proportion  of  the  montti  is 
Generally  fine     The  south-east  wind  is  seldom  felt,  the  prevaihng 
wind'?  hems  from  the  north  and  north-west.  ,   ^  -, 

U«K,BO    Usually  the  lo™t  temp.ratni-e  is  know  this  month 
tZTm  is  mosUy  f»m  tl.  north  md  ootth-we,*,  bnt  ocasionally 
™rs™  nd  to  the  noitl,-«.t,  ^Un  a  heayj  s.a  rolls  ,nto  toblo 

■'^"''inmst  althon.b  the  last  month  of  the  C.pe  mnter,  and 
tbsr«'S:ntt.I.Wr,,« 

rather  variable,  and  generally  fi-om  .^^^^^  ~ J^^'^V^^g 

years  the  south-east  winds  do  "^f  l,^°J^^y  *°lSit7s^^^^^  corn- 
November  as  the  precursor  o  the  Sh^^^^^ 

pares  with  May  l^^^°P^^.,T^^.'*^f ^uste  and  grasshoppers 
prevail,  and  there  falls  but  little  ^^^°-^^^^^^%\ieufarly  in  the 
sometimes  do  much  damage  to  the  crops,  i 

"ts-tmSl.^— r  Jap.  snm.»  pro^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Enropoan.    This  and  the^  f-^'^-'-S^^^^^^^^^^  at 

fnt"4° t  ;oI\5  mn*  .length. 


SOUTH  AFKICAN  COISTEDEEATION. 


South  African  politics  began  to  attract  more  tlian  usual 
attention  in  England,  in  consequence  of  an  important  despatch 
from  Earl  Carnarvon,  tearing  date  May  4,  1876,  and  addressed 
to  the  then  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  Sir  H,  Barldy. 

In  this  dispatch  the  Earl  proposes  a  conference  of  delegates 
from  three  British  dependencies,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and 
Griqualand,  the  two  Republics  north  of  the  Orange  River,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal,  to  discuss  (1)  the  ad- 
visability of  a  common  native  policy  and  (2)  the  confederation 
of  the  States  under  the  British  Crown.  His  lordship  refers  to 
'  recent  troubles '  in  Natal  as  having  brought  these  questions 
prominently  before  him,  and  expresses  the  general  opinion  that 
up  to  the  present  time  '  it  has  been,  from  many  causes,  difficult 
for  the  Governments  of  South  Africa  to  make  any  effectual 
approach  towards  a  clear  and  complete  understanding  on  many 
points.' 

The  dispatch  further  nominates  Mr.  Froude,  the  eminent 
historian,  as  a  representative  of  Great  Britain,  and  commends 
Mm  to  the  regard  of  the  Cape  Government  as  eminently  fitted 
to  take  part  in  negotiations,  from  his  strong  interest  in  colonial 
questions  and  the  particular  attention  he  had  paid  to  South 
African  affairs. 

This  movement  of  the  Home  Government  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  and  ultimately  to  considerable  agita- 
tion at  the  Cape,  and  indeed  threatened  a  Ministerial  crisis. 
The  Cape  Ministry,  believing  that  no  useful  purpose  could  be 
served  by  the  conference,  declined  to  further  it,  and  were  sup- 
ported in  this  determination  by  a  considerable  majority  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

Mr.  Froude,  therefore,  arrived  in  Cape  Town  only  to  find 
the  proposal  for  a  conference  declined.  Lord  Carnarvon's 
policy,  however,  was  on  various  grounds  strongly  supported  in 
the  colony ;  and  Mr.  Froude,  denied  access  to  the  conference, 
eloquently  advocated  the  Imperial  policy  at  a  series  of  public 
meetings.  This  course,  while  warmly  approved  by  many  of 
the  colonists,  was  opposed  by  others  as  unusual  and  unconsti-  • 
tutioual,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  it  was  an  appeal  to  the 
public  against  the  Queen's  Ministers  by  a  representative  of  the 
Imperial  Government, 
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It  is  unnecessary,  in  a  brief  review  of  these  proceedings,  to 
follow  the  controversy  between  the  Cape  Ministry  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  proceedings  within  and  without  the  walls  of  the 
Cape  Parliament  on  the  other. 

In  the  Session  held  in  the  summer  of  1876  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  the  Assembly  authorising  Mr.  Molteno  to  visit  London 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
on  the  settlement  of  Griqualand  "West,  the  President  of  the 
Free  State  having  previously  proceeded  to  England  at  the 
request  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  with  a  view  to  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  claims  of  the  State  to  a  part  of  the  Diamond 
Fields.  In  July  1876  the  question  between  the  Free  State 
and  Griqualand  West  was  settled,  the  State  relinquishing  all 
its  claims  for  a  money  consideration  of  about  90,000/.  Mr. 
Molteno,  on  arriving  in  England  in  August,  found  that  the 
boimdary  dispute  had  been  removed,  and  that  his  part  in  the 
deliberations  with  the  Colonial  Office  was  narrowed  to  that  of 
receiving  a  statement  from  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  of  the  wishes 
and  plans  of  the  Imperial  Government  with  respect  to  Griqua- 
land West,  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  them  to  the  Cape 
Government. 

In  August  1876  a  conference  on  South  African  affairs  was 
held  at  the  Colonial  Office,  presided  over  by  the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  and  attended  by  the  President  of  the  Free  State, 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  Natal  delegates,  and  Mr.  Froude,  nominated  by  the 
Colonial  Minister,  as  the  representative  of  Griqualand  West. 
Mr.  Molteno  did  not  attend,  as  he  had  no  authority  to  do  so, 
and  President  Brand  informed  the  conference  that  he  was  by 
the  terms  of  his  instructions  from  the  Volksraad  precluded  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  discussion  of  confederation.  After 
aeveral  sittings  in  the  early  part  of  August  the  conference  was 
adjourned  to  September  1876.  On  the  20th  of  August  the 
President  of  the  Free  State  left  England  for  South  Africa,  and 
for  three  years  no  progress  was  made  in  the  matter.  In  the 
meantime  the  bridging  of  the  Orange  River  at  several  points, 
the  rapid  extension  of  railways  towards  the  interior,  and  the 
annexation  of  native  territory  between  Natal  and  the  Cape 
Colony,  were  silently  preparing  the  way  for  a  closer.intercourse, 
and  bringing  about  a  greater  identity  of  political  and  material ' 
interests  between  the  various  governments  and  dependencies  of 
South  Africa.  Less  gentle  arguments,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  movement,  were  shortly  to  be  brought  to  bear.  Languid 
despatches  and  plausible  objections  were  felt  to  be  no  longer 
endurable  in  presence  of  a  Gcaleka  revolt  and  a  Zulu  war,  and 
now  at  last  there  seems  to  be  fair  ground  for  believing  that  the 
long-desired  confederation  of  South  Africa  wiU  ere  long  be  an 
accomplished  fact. 


GAZETTEER 


OP  THE 

NAMES  OP  THE  PEINCIPAL  TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  MOUN- 
TAIN EANGES,  &c.  OF  THE  CAPE  COLONY  AND  THE 
ADJACENT  EEGIONS. 


[Note. — For  the  Eivers,  see  Table  of  Eivers  and  their  A  ffluents.  Nearly  all 
the  principal  towns  can  be  reached  by  railway  and  post-cart  from  Cape  Town. 


ABERBEliZi'.  A  village  in  the  Division  of  Graaf-Reynet, 
situated  in  the  Camdeboo  Country,  about  30  miles  S.W.  of 
Graaf-Reynet  Town.  An  important  discovery  of  coal  in  this 
District,  July  11,  1878,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Dunn. 

ja.DAMAM'TIA.  A  name  recently  applied  to  the  Diamond 
Fields  of  South  Africa  by  travellers,  but  not  generally  recog- 
nised. 

AGiriiHAS  BAlffK.  A  large  bank  round  the  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  extending  from  near  Natal  to  Saldanha 
Bay,  with  a  varying  width  averaging  40  miles,  and  soundings 
40  to  60  fathoms,  while  from  its  edge  the  water  deepens 
rapidly.  The  great  Mozambique  current  sweeps  along  it  from 
E.  to  S.W.,  but  there  are  various  eddying  cun-ents  in  other 
directions  found  in  different  places  along  the  shore,  which 
make  its  navigation  very  treacherous,  and  are  the  cause  of 
various  wrecks.  It  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  the  fish  tribe 
found  in  the  African  waters,  a  source  of  wealth  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  developed. 

ACnxHAS  CAPE.  The  most  southern  point  of  the  African 
Continent ;  is  situated  in  the  Division  of  Bredasdorp,  in  lat.  34° 
49'  S.  and  long.  20°  0'  40"  E.  It  is  considered  a  highly  dangerous 
locality  for  shipping,  being  rocky  to  a  considerable  distance  .. 
seaward,  and  subject  to  fogs  and  uncertain  currents.  There  is 
a  lighthouse  erected  close  to  the  point,  but  which  it  is  intended, 
we  believe,  to  remove  to  a  better  site. 

AliBAiriA.  The  name  given  to  the  S.E,  angle  of  the 
territory  of  Griqualand  West,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orano-e 
River,  between  it  and  the  Vaal  River.  ^ 

AZiBAM'T.   A  Division  of  the  Eastern  Province,  formed 
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and  settled  by  the  British  emigrants  in  1820,  a  part  of  which 
now  forms  the  district  of  Bathurst.  Its  boundaries  are— on 
the  N.,  Bedford  and  Fort  Beaufort  Division ;  E.,  the  Great 
Fish  Kiver,  and  W.  Alexandria,  and  the  ocean  to  the  S.E. 
It  is  naturally  divided  into  two  parts,  the  coast  region, 
called  the  Zuurveld  or  Lower  Albany,  being  principally 
adapted  for  cattle-grazing  and  agricultural  purposes,  and 
Upper  Albany  well  adapted  for  sheep-farmmg.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Great  Fish,  Kat,  and  Koonap  Kivers.  Many  de- 
scendants of  the  old  settlers  of  1820  still  remam  on  their 
original  locations.  (Vide  Grahamstown.)  Its  area  is  esti- 
mated at  1,833  square  miles,  and  its  population  of  all  races  at 
16,499.  Grahamstown  is  the  seat  of  magistracy  (q.v.).  Bie- 
beck,  Salem,  and  Sidbury  are  villages  in  the  Division.  ^ 

AliBuaT.  The  Division  of  Albert  wa:  formed  in  1848, 
and  includes  the  region  forming  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Zuurberg,  and  Bamboesberg  Mountains,  extending  to  the 
Orange  Eiver,  between  the  Stormberg  Spruit  on  the  E.  and  the 
Oorloo-  Port  River  on  the  W.,  an  area  of  about  8,834  square 
miles  "which  was  formerly  called  the  New  Hantam  district.  It 
is  well  watered,  although  its  rivers  or  rather  torrents  with  a 
short  and  impetuous  course.  Its  population  is  12,069.  The 
cUmate  is  healthy,  and  sheep  thrive,  although  from  its  high 
elevation  it  is  very  cold  in  winter.   Its  principal  town  is 

Burghersdorp  (q.v.).  .       p        ■,  ^    jr  n 

i^3:,z:XAKri>BIA.  A  Division,  formerly  a  part  ot  tlie 
Uitenhage  Division,  and  includes  a  rich  agricultm-al  portion  of 
country  about  1,519  square  miles  in  area,  formerly  known  as 
'Olifant's  Hoek,'  a  thickly  wooded  and  fertile  district;  capital  tor 
cattle-farming  and  agricultural  purposes.  Its  population  by  last 
census  was  6,030.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.E  by  the  oceau,  on 
the  N.  and  E.  by  Albany,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Uitenhage 
.  Division.  The  seat  of  magistracy  is  the  village  of  Alexandria, 
Its  distance  E.  of  Cape  Town  is  about  650  miles. 

AliPREB  POKT.  The  name  of  the  port  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Kowie  River,  about  28  miles  S.E.  of  Grahamstown ;  for- 
merly known  as  Port  Francis.  Government  harbour-works  are 
being  constructed  here,  and  the  port  is  connected  by  telegraph- 
wire  with  Grahamstown.     It  is  the  seat  of  the  Bathurst 

■  AiGok  BAY.  The  principal  bay  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the 
Cape  Colonv  is,  hke  nearly  all  the  other  bays  in  the  same  loca- 
lity, open  to  the  S.E.,  while  sheltered  from  the  heavy  ^.W. 
gales  that  so  unfavourably  aflect  all  the  bays  on  the  W.  coast 
except  that  of  Saldanha.  Its  W  horn  Cape  Kecife,  on  which 
stands  a  lighthouse,  is  in  lat.  34°  V  44'/  S,  ;  long.  2o°  42'  12"  E., 
Several  groups  of  rocky  islets  stand  inside  the  bay,  especially 
the  Bird  Island  group,  on  which  there  is  a  hghthouse,  and  bt. 
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Crols,  the  first  land  discovered  hj  B,  Diaz  when  he  rounded 
the  Cape  in  1486.  Port  Elizabeth  (q.A-.)  stands  in  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  bay,  and  is  the  principal  commercial  port  of  the 
Eastern  province. 

AIilCE,  The  seat  of  the  magistracy,  in  the  Division  of 
Victoria  E.  It  vras  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Block- 
drift,  and  afterwards,  in  1848,  when  a  large  military  port  was 
established  there,  by  that  of  Fort  Hare.  Its  site  is  an  excellent 
one,  having  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  the  'Chumie  River, 
and  it,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  commands  all  the  outlets  of 
the  Amatola  Mountains,  formerly  the  great  strongholds  of  the 
Gaika  tribes.  Alice  is  about  14  miles  E.  of  Fort  Beaufort,  and 
36  \V.  of  King  Williamstown. 

.aiilWAXi  W.  A  Division  E.  of  the  Division  of  Albert, 
and  including  the  country  between  the  Stormberg  range  and  the 
Orange  River ;  it  has  an  area  of  2,263  square  miles,  and  is  a 
region  well  watered  by  the  Ki-ani,  Stormberg  Spruits,  and  other 
streams  rimning  into  the  Orange  River.  Its  popidation  is  29,922, 
The  country  lies  high,  and  is  cold  in  winter.  The  chief  town, 
Aliwal  North,  is  built  close  to  the  Orange  River,  over  which  a 
fine  bridge  is  thrown  at  this  point.  It  lies  666. miles  N.E.  of 
Cape  Town,  and  306  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth,  and  contains  1,229 
mhabitants.  A  branch  of  the  Standard  bank  is  established  at 
Aliwal  N. 

AXiZWAIi  s.  More  familiarly  known  as  Mossel  Bay.  Is 
the  chief  town  pf  the  Division  of  Mossel  Bay.  It  has  1,361 
inhabitants  and  is  270  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town.  The  town  is 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  ti-ade,  and  the  bay  has  good  auchoragQ 
and  a  lighthouse  on  Cape  St.  Blaise. 

A.mA.-P0NZi0.  The  Kaffir  tribes  inhabiting  the  N.E.  por- 
tion of  the  Transkeian  territories  bordering  on  Natal. 

_  AniATOXiA.  MOUNTAius.  A  mountain  group  in  the 
King  Williamstown  Division,  an  eastern  prolongation  of  the 
Katberg,  celebrated  in  the  history  of  our  Kaffir  wars,  and  from 
whose  densely  wooded  kloofs  spring  the  waters  of  the  Keis- 
karama,  'Ohumie,  and  Buffalo  Rivers.  The  Kaffirs  have  long 
since  been  expelled,  and  it  is  now  peaceably  inhabited  by- 
British  and  German  settlers.  The  highest  point  is  the  Amatola 
Peak,  or  Hog's  Back,  6,373  feet.  The  scenery  of  the  whole 
region  is  picturesque  _  and  romantic  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
climate  delicious.  It  is  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  either  Fort 
Beaufort  or  King  Williamstown  Territory. 

AlVXAXOSA.  The  Kaffir  tribes  formerly  inhabiting  the 
country  _  bordering  on  East  London  Division,  Gailcas,  and 
T'Slambies,  and  recently  removed  to  a  new  location  in  the 
Transkei. 

AlviAZxri.v.  The  Kaffir  tribes  living  beyond  the  Natal 
frontier  to  the  N.E. 
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jA.IO'TOlffZES  BERG.  A  mountain  range  in  tlie  Division 
of  George  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Zwarteijerg,  where 
the  Olifant  River  passes  through  the  mountains. 

iVXTCBKABlES  FAliliS.  The  native  name  of  the  great 
falls  on  the  Orange  River,  first  noticed  by  G.  Thompson  in  his 
journey  along  its  course.  Situated  about  half-way  between  the 
junction  of  the  Orange  River  with  the  Vaal  and  its  mouth  on 
the  west  coast.  These  falls  appear  to  owe  their  origin,  in  the 
opinion  of  Livingstone,  to  the  same  natural  convulsion  which 
produced  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi,  opening  an  outlet 
which  no  doubt  drained  the  Kalihari  and  Sovereignty  Plains 
from  the  waters  of  the  vast  inland  sea  which  once  covered 
them.  Of  course  these  falls  present  a  much  more  striking  sight 
when  the  river  is  only  partially  in  flood  than  when  in  full  rush 
of  waters,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  trustworthy  scientific 
observations,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  details  of  the  total  fall, 
width  of  channel,  &c.  The  late  lamented  Robert  MoSat,  son 
of  the  venerable  missionary,  visited  these  falls,  but  we  are 
unable  to  trace  his  notes,  which  would  have  given  full  informa- 
tion on  a  very  interesting  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
travellers  who  intend  to  explore  the  little-known  regions  be- 
tween Pella  and  the  Diamond  Fields,  and  indeed  the  whole 
course  of  the  Orange  River  generally. 

BAliFOUR.  A  village  in  the  Stockenstrom  Division  (the 
old  Kat  River  Settlement),  about  26  miles  N.  of  Fort  Beaufort. 

BAMBOES  BBRCElf.  A  mountain  range  forming  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  Stormbergen  and  the  boundary  between 
the  Cradock  and  Albert  Divisions;  they  attain  an  average 
height  of  5,000  feet. 

BASXTTOZiAxri).  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
tipper  waters  of  the  Orange  and  Caledon  Rivers,  which  here 
rise  in  the  Maluti  Mountains.  It  is  an  elevated  rugged  region, 
but  very  healthy  and  productive.  It  includes  the  tribes  for- 
merly under  the  rule  of  the  once  celebrated  chief  Moshesh, 
but  it  is  now  a  part  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Several  stations  of 
the  Paris  Mission  Society  exist  in  this  countiy,  and  a  full 
account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Arbousset,  Dyke, 
and  Oasalis.  The  natives  are  a  highly  intelligent  race,  and  of 
the  same  stem  as  the  Bechouanas.  They  are  sometimes  called 
Eastern  or  Mountain  Bechouanas. 

BATHURST.  A  fiscal  Division  formed  from  the  district 
of  Albany,  comprising  what  was  formerly  called  Lower  Albany, 
an  agricultural  and  cattle-producing  country,  with  an  area  of 
about  670  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  5,855.  It 
was  in  this  part  of  Albany  the  agricultural  settlers  of  1820  were 
principally  located.  The  seat  of  magistracy  is  Port  Alfred, 
about  28  miles  S.E,  of  Grahamstown.  Port  Alfred  enjoys  a 
delightful  climate  and  fine  coast  scenery.    Albany  is  its  N. 
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■boundary,  the  Great  Fish  River  its  E.,  and  the  Bushman  River 
its  W.,  'while  its  S.E.  is  the  Indian  Ocean.  Cotton  may  he 
advantageously  grown  in  this  Division.  Bathurst,  Cuylerville, 
Southwell,  and  Clumber  are  other  villages  in  this  Division. 

SAViA.A.ir  KXiOOF.  A  primitive  and  little  visited  valley 
in  the  Uitenhage  Division,  behind  the  mountain  range ;  a  little 
stream  runs  through  it,  which  joins  the  Gamtoos  River ;  its 
population  is  ],768;  and  the  land  is  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and 
tohacco. 

BEJlVFORT  FORT.  A  Divisional  fiscal  and  electoral, 
formed  in  1848  out  of  the  northern  portion  of  Albany,  with  an 
area  of  733  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  14,748.  It  has 
Stockenstrom  Division  to  the  N.,  Bedford  E.,  Victoria  East  W., 
and  Albany  forms  the  S.  boundary.  It  is  well  watered  by  the 
Kat,  Koonap,  and  other  streams  rising  in  the  Kat  and  'Chumie 
Mountains.  It  is  a  country  well  adapted  for  sheep-farming, 
and  the  hills  are  well  wooded.  Its  principal  town  is  Fort  Beau- 
fort, on  a  bend  of  the  Kat  River,  formerly  a  military  station  of 
great  importance.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  is  a  weU-. 
built  and  rising  town,  with  1,146  inhabitants,  good  stone  bridge 
over  the  Kat  River,  several  churches,  barracks,  hospitals,  banks^ 
and  other  public  buildings  ;  it  is  42  miles  N.E.  of  Grahamstown, 
and  about  the  same  distance  W.  of  King  WiUiamstown.  It  was 
attacked  by  the  Kaffir  and  rebel  Hottentots  on  January  3, 1851, 
but  their  leader,  Hermanus,  was  killed,  and  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss. 

BEATTFORT  WEST.  A  large  Division  of  the  Western 
Province,  from  which  has  been  formed  the  districts  of  Prince 
Albert,  Hope  Town,  Frazersburg,  and  Victoria  W.  It  has  aa 
area  of  8,536  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,322.  It  in- 
cludes a  vast  expanse  of  mountain  and  karroo  country,  but  is  an 
excellent  sheep-farming  region,  and  by  the  formation  of  dams  the 
scarcity  of  water  is  fast  becoming  remedied.  Its  principal  town 
and  seat  of  Government  offices  is  the  town  of  Beaufort  West, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Nieuwveld  Mountains,  founded  in  1820,  and 
has  now  1,585  inhabitants;  it  is  well  watered,  and  the  seat  of 
considerable  trade.  It  is  338  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Town, 
and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Western  district  lines  of  railway  vid 
I  Worcester.  Beaufort  Division  is  watered,  or  rather  drained  of 
its  waters,  by  the  channels  of  the  Dwika,  Gamka,  Salt,  and 
other  watercourses,  by  which  millions  of  tons  of  much-required 
water  now  run  to  waste,  which,  however,  present  in  many  places 
fine  sites  for  dams,  or  rather  artificial  lakes.  AH  watercourses 
N.  of  the  Nieuwveld  and  Roggeveld  Mountains  flow  into  the 
Orange  River  ;  those  S.  of  the  mountains,  into  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
the  watershed  line  of  this  part  of  tlie  continent  runnino-  over 
their  summits.  The  town  of  Beaufort  is  accessible  to"  Cape 
Town  by  railway  in  a  journey  of  about  twenty-four  hours. 
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BEAUFORT  POUT.  A  village  and  port  near  the  moutli 
of  tlie  Breede  River  and  division  of  Swelleudam, -where,  however, 
there  is  very  little  trade. 

BECHOTTAN'iil.ilN'B  is  the  vague  name  given  to  the  vast 
country  N.  of  the  Vaal  River  and  Sovereignty  extending  N. 
to  the  Zamhesi,  and  N.W.  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Loando, 
stretching  along  the  E.  edge  of  the  Kalihari  Desert ;  inhabited 
by  various  tribes  of  Bechouanas,  a  species  of  the  human  race 
that  ethnologists  consider  closely  allied  to  the  Kaffir  tiibes 
both  in  language  and  personal  appearance,  although  less 
warlike.  These  tribes  are  now  greatly  broken  up,  and  much  of 
the  territory  formerly  occupied  by  them  is  now  in  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State.  For  a  complete 
description  of  the  Bechouana  race  we  refer  our  readers  to 
"Wood's  'African  Tribes,'  Burchill,  Barrow,  Moffat,  the  French 
Missionary  Memoirs,  and  the  travels  of  Baines,  Chapman, 
Gordon  Gumming,  Livingstone,  McKenzie,  and  many  other 
writers.  As  a  compact  and  powerful  nation  the  Bechouanas 
exist  no  longer,  but  merely  remain  in  scattered  portions  of 
broken  tribes,  attaching  themselves  to  such  chiefs  as  are  power- 
ful or  rich  at  the  present  moment.  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  give  any  detailed  nominal  lists  of  the  present  tribes, 
■which  are  getting  every  day  more  and  more  reduced,  both  from 
the  extension  of  the  Ti-ansvaal,  and  the  attacks  of  the  Matabile 
Eaffirs,  the  peo]Dle  of  the  late  Moselikatze.  As  a  people  the 
Bechouanas  built  better  houses,  were  more  ingenious,  and  on 
the  whole  more  civilised  than  the  adjoining  tribes  of  Kaffirs, 
•but  must  hardly  be  considered  as  a  separate  race  ;  and  if  the 
present  disintegrating  influences  continue,  they  will  in  a  few 
years  probably  be  driven  into  the  far  regions  N.  of  the  Zambesi 
River.  North  of  Lake  Ngami  the  Bechouanas  gradually 
merge  into  the  real  Negro  race,  and  probably  Livingstone's 
Makololo  form  the  boundary  tribe  or  link  between  the  two  races. 
The  Basutos  (q.v.)  are  merely  a  variation  of  the  Bechouana 
race,  influenced  by  living  in  a  motmtainous  region. 

BX:i>roi£l>.  A  Division  formerly  part  of  Somerset  E., 
and  includes  all  the  fine  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Kaga,  Great 
Winterberg,  and  Kromme  ranges,  well  wooded,  and  fit  for 
agriciiltural  purposes.  Its  area  is  1,550  square  miles,  and  its 
population  8,768.  Its  principal  town  is  Bedford,  with  833 
inhabitants,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kagaberg  Mountains,  about  25 
miles  W.  of  Fort  Beaufort,  and  50  miles  N.  of  Grahamstown. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  substantially  built,  having  several  saw- 
mills, &c.  .        T-..  .  . 

Bi:i;vxi}Ei£z:.  A  handsome  village  m  the  Division  of  the 
Knysna,  about  350  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town  ;  it  affords  facilities 
for  shipping  timber  from  the  adjacent  forests. 
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BETHEiiSDOSlP.  A  missioiitary  village  of  400  inhaHt- 
ants,  10  miles  from  Port  Elizabeth. 

BETHUXiiz:  SBZFT,  In  tlie  Albert  Division.  A  great 
bridge  liere  crosses  the  Orange  River. 

BliAirco.  A  village  in  the  district  of  George,  near  the 
entrance  to  Montagu  Pass,  and  about  three  miles  from  the 
town  of  George. 

BiiOEiviFOiirTEizJ.  The  principal  town  and  seat  of 
Government  of  the  Orange  River  Sovereignty ;  is  680  miles 
N.E.  of  Oape  Town.  It  is  situated  in  a  high  but  healthy  region, 
and  is  in  a  tolerably  central  position,  witb  a  good  supply  of 
water,  but  a  bad  one  of  fuel.  It  is  the  seat  of  a.  bishopric,  has 
several  churcbes,  banks,  and  other  public  institutions,  and  wiU 
no  doubt  become  the  seat  of  considerable  ti-ade  now  that  the  new 
bridges  are  erected  over  the  Orange  River.  The  towns  of  the 
Free  State  are  now  easily  reached  both  from  Cape  Town  and 
Port  Elizabeth  by  rail  and  waggon. 

BLOEMHOFI'.  A  district  on  the  extreme  western  side 
of  the  Transvaal,  skirted  on  the  east  by  the  Vaal,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Harts.  On  the  south  it  touches  Griqualand 
West.  It  contains  considerable  areas  of  pastoral  and  agricul- 
tural land. 

BOKKEVEID  coi.l>.  A  high  region,  about  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Great  Karroo, 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Olifant  River  Mountains.  It  possesses 
a  fine  though  rather  cold  climate,  and  is  a  region  well  adapted 
both  for  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  accessible  from  Oape  Town  by 
rail  as  far  as  Ceres  Road.  English  fruits  ripen  in  the  Cold 
Bokkeveld  to  great  perfection. 

BOKKEVEliS  WARIVI.  A  fertile  region  iu  the  Tul- 
bagh  Division,  lying  behind  the  second  range  of  mountains  at 
the  head  of  Mitchell's  Pass,  producing  cereals  and  wine  abun- 
dantly. The  village  of  Ceres  is  situa,ted  in  this  region,  which 
is  well  watered,  and  its  farms  are  of  great  value. 

BOSJESVElD.  The  name  of  a  locahty  in  the  Division 
of  Worcester,  between  the  first  range  of  the  mountains  and  the 
Breede  River.  So  called  from  the  profusion  of  low  bushes 
which  cover  the  surface  when  uncultivated. 

BRAN-DVliEl.  A  remarkable  thermal  spring,  about  an 
hour's  di-ive  from  Worcester. 

_  BREBASBORP.  A  Division  formerly  included  in  the 
Division  of  Caledon,  having  an  area  of  1,697  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  4,^06.  It  lies  along  the  coast  E.  of  Caledon 
in  the  country  formerly  called  the  Strandveld ;  its  E.  boundary 
13  the  Breede  River;  it  is  principally  a  sheep-grazing  country 
and  a  few  ostnches  and  bontebucks  are  still  to  be  found  on 
some  of  the  farms,  where  they  are  preserved.  Bredasdorp  is 
the  seat  of  the  magistracy,  while  other  villages  are  formed  at 
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Napier  and  Villiersdorp.  Cape  L'Aprulhas  is,  -svith  its  light- 
house, in  this  Division;  lat._34°  49'  S.;  long.  20°  (X  40"  E. 
There  are  no  rivers  of  any  importance  save  the  Breede  and 
Zondereinde.  A  few  isolated  mountains  form  some  remarkable 
groups,  especially  that  called  Babylon's  Tower  or  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  the  Potteberg,  and  several  others. 

BROWlfl*  FORT.  A  fortified  post  near  a  bridge  over 
the  Great  Fish  River,  formerly  called  Hermanns  Kraal,  about 
14  miles  N.E.  of  Grrahamstown  on  the  road  to  Fort  Beaufort. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  the  thickest  of  the  Great  Fish  River  bush, 
and  has  in  summer  an  intensely  hot  though  healthy  climate.  _ 

BITRGHEHSSORP.  The  principal  town  in  the  Division 
of  Albert,  situated  on  the  Stormberg  bpruit,  about  20  miles  S. 
of  the  Orange  River;  it  is  630  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Town,  and 
is  the  seat  of  magistracy,  with  1,349  inhabitants. 

BUSHlvlAn'Iiii.N'D.  An  elevated  plateau  N.  of  Oalvinia 
land  Frazersburg,  and  E.  of  Little  Namaqualand,  at  a  level  of 
about  3,800  feet  over  the  sea,  or  nearly  that  of  Table  Mountain, 
jof  which  some  geologists  consider  it  to  be  a  continuation  before 
jthe  violent  denudating  forces  took  place  on  the  African  con- 
tinent. It  extends  N.  to  the  Orange  River,  and  is  a  ban-en  and 
waterless  region,  except  after  heavy  rains,  when  a  large  crop  of 
tall  grass,  said  to  be  very  nutritious,  covers  it.  Its  only  in- 
habitants are  a  few  families  of  migratory  Boers  and  a  few 
wandering  Oorannas,  Namaquas,  and  Bushmen.  Near  the 
;banks  of  the  Orange  River  the  plateau  gets  broken  up  into 
fearful  precipices ;  to  the  S.  it  dies  away  into  the  elevated 
region  of  the  Roggeveld  and  Hantam  Districts. 

CAliESOKT.  A  division  of  the  Western  Province,  situated 
behind  the  first  mountain  range,  and  with  that  of  Bredasdorp 
:(q.v.)  comprehends  the  country  between  the  ridge  of  the 
Zondereinde  Mountains  on  the  N.  and  the  ocean  on  the  S.  The 
country  is  excellent  for  sheep-farming,  and  timber  also  appears 
to  thrive  well.  It  has  an  area  of  1,519  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  11,335.  Its  principal  town,  Oaledon,  has  some 
excellent  hot  baths,  and  is  situated  70  miles  E.  of  Gape  Town 
on  the  Great  Coast  High  Road  from  the  Cape  to  _  Port 
Elizabeth  over  Sir  Lowry's  Pass.  The  principal  river  is  the 
Zondereinde,  running  E.  from  the  coast  mountam  range  into 
the  Breede  River.  VilUersdorp  is  another  village  in  this  Divi- 
sion. The  Moravian  Mission  Station  of  Genadendal  (Vale  ot 
Grace)  is  also  in  this  Division,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit.  _ 

CAIVINIA.  A  division  N.E.  of  the  Western  Province, 
formed  out  of  a  part  of  Clanwilliam  Division,  and  including  a 
;vast  extent  of  that  barren  region  called  Bushman  Land ;  has 
;an  area  of  26,083  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  J,3J4.  it 
lis  avast  grazing  country,  liable  to  severe  drought,  and  devoid  oi 
'any  constantly  running  streams.    That  portion  of  it  near  the 
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edge  of  tlie  Roggeveld,  called  the  Hantam,  is  better  watered, 
and  considered  healthy  for  liorses  and  cattle ;  from  thence  the 
country  slopes  down  along  the  dry  plateaux  of  Bushmanland 
to  the  Orange  Kiver,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary.  The  large 
watercourses  marked  on  the  map  of  South  Africa  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  generally  di'y  channels,  seldom  with  any 
current  unless  after  heavy  thunderstorms. 

CAIVKBEBOO.  The  country  along  the  foot  of  the  Sneeuw- 
berg  range,  in  the  Division  of  Graaf-Reynet,  is  so  called  from 
an  old  Hottentot  word.  It  is  an  excellent  sheep-farming 
region  of  broken  pasture,  and  good  for  either  sheep  or  cattle ; 
its  principal  town  is  Aberdeen.  Vast  coal-fields  exist  in  the 
district. 

CA.NGO.  The  name  of  some  very  fine  caves  in  the  Zwarte- 
berg  Mountains,  Division  of  Oudtshoorn,  visited  and  described 
by  Ml-.  G.  Thompson  in  1824,  and  Lieut.  Sherwill,  E.I.O.S.,  in 
1835.  They  may  rank  with  some  of  the  finest  natm-al  caverns 
in  the  world,  as  far  as  they  have  been  explored. 

CAPE  coliOii'V.  The  boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony  has 
been  extended  since  its  formation  in  1652  from  Salt  River, 
almost  a  gun-shot  from  Cape  Town,  gradually  as  far  N.  as 
Walvisch  Bay,  and  E.  to  the  Mont  aux  Sources,  an  area  of 
nearly  300,000  square  miles ;  the  successive  extension  of  the 
boundary  line  would  seem  forced  on  it,  as  it  were,  by  the 
interests  of  both  the  Colony  and  the  frontier  tribes.  A  full 
description  of  its  physical  features  will  be  found  given  in  the 
body  of  this  work  under  the  respective  headings  '  Physical '  and 
'Political.' 

CAPE  Divisiosr  includes  the  country  in  the  neio-h- 

bourhood  of  Cape  Town  and  slopes  of  Table  Mountain,  and 
the  earhest  settled  district  in  the  Colony.  It  has  an  area  of 
only  722  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  57,319.  It  includes 
the  villages  of  Mowbray,  Claremont,  Papendorp,  Rondebosch, 
Wynberg,  Newlands,  and  Green  Point,  besides  numerous 
Tillages  and  country  seats  of  the  richer  mercantUe  classes  of 
Cape  Town,  and  presents  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  romantic 
scenery. 

CAPE  TOWKT,  the  seat  of  the  Colonial  Government,  was 
founded  by  Van  Riebeck  in  1652,  and,  like  all  medieeval  towns, 
at  first  included  only  a  few  groups  of  houses  erected  for  pro- 
tection under  the  shelter  of  the  castle,  which  latter,  although 
bmlt  with  severe  regard  to  the  then  existing  rules  of  fortifica- 
tion as  practised  in  the  Low  Countries,  yet,-  being  on  all  sides 
commanded  by  the  surrounding  hills,  was,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  although  supplemented  by  various  detached  forts  and 
lines,  perfectly  useless,  and  was  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
ioArP"''?  .^^^i^P^  ^'^^y  captured  the  Colony  in  1795  and 
1806.    It  IS  the  principal  town  of  the  Colony,  and  contains  a 
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population  of  33,239  souls,  including  several  thousand  Moliam- 
medan  Malays,  the  descendants  of  the  former  slaves  of  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  and  its  servants.  It  is  the  seat  of 
an  episcopate,  has  several  episcopal,  Dutch  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  several  hanking  institu- 
tions and  insurance  companies,  a  museum  and  lihrary,  and 
hotanic  gardens,  gas-works,  patent  slip,  hospital,  hesides  the 
fine  and  commodious  docks  and  breakwater,  lately  formed,  at  a 
cost  of  nearly  a  niilhon  sterling.  The  local  affairs  of  Cape 
Town  are  managed  by  a  municipality.  Cape  Town  is  well 
supplied  with  provisions,  and  its  suburbs  are  healthy  and  pic- 
turesque. From  Cape  Town  all  the  principal  towns  in  the 
Colony  may  be  reached  by  rail,  post-cart,  or  waggon.  To  Port 
Elizabeth,  Natal,  and  the  principal  bays  along  the  coast, 
steamers  are  always  available.  Various  information  on  the 
educational  institntions,  &c.,  of  Cape  Town  will  be  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  present  volume. 

CARWAEVOW.  A  new  fiscal  district  and  village  lately 
formed  out  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Frazersburg  district.  It 
is  the  seat  of  a  magistracy.  It  is  a  country  similar  to  that  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Victoria  West  and  Hope  ToAvn.  (  Vide 
Schietfoutein.) 

CEBAR  BERGETO-.  A  high  mountain  range  on  E.  side 
of  Olifant  River  Valley,  division  of  Olanwilham,  producing 
some  good  plantations  of  Cape  cedar  in  its  kloofs  ;  the  highest 
summit  is  Sneeuwkop,  6,335  feet. 

CEKES.  A  village  in  the  Tulbagh  Division,  near  the  head 
of  Mitcliell's  Pass,  and  on  the  high  road  fi-om  Cape  Town  to 
Beaufort  West,  where  it  is  a  convenient  haltmg-place.  It  is  /  o 
miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Town,  in  a  high  and  healthy  district,  called 
the  Warm  Bokkeveld.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  watered  by  a. 
spruit  of  the  Breede  River,  and  is  easy  of  access  by  the  magni- 
ficent road  through  Mitchell's  Pass,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is 
situated,  and  by  railway  via  Ceres  Road.  ■    -r  ^- 

'CHUMIE,  a  river  dividing  the  district  of  V  ictona  iiast 
fi-om  that  of  King  Williamstown.  . 

CI.Al!irwil.l.lAlvI.  A  division  of  the  Western  Province 
N  of  Cape  Town,  and  formerly  embracing  a  vast  area  (but 
from  which  the  Divisions  of  Piquetberg,  Oalvinia,  and  ISama- 
qualand  have  been  separated)  ;  includes  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Olifant  River  West,  and  a  vast  extent  of  mountain  and  karroo 
on  either  side  of  it.  The  climate  is  very  hot  in  summer, 
although  cold  in  winter  •,  and  the  situation  is  rather  unfavour- 
able for  communication,  owing  to  its  deep  sandy  roads  and 
rugged  surface,  with  other  parts  of  the  Colony.  Its  principal 
viflan-e  and  seat  of  magistracy  is  Clanwilham,  situated  on  Jan 
Dissels  River,  a  tributary  to  the  Olifant  River.    In  summer, 
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omng  to  its  locality  between  high  mountains,  its  heat  is 
intense. 

CIiAREIVXOZfT.  A  village  in  the  Cape  Division,  ahout 
five  miles  E.  of  Oape  Tovs^n,  having  many  gentlemen's  villas  and 
a  pretty  Gothic  Episcopal  church  ;  it  is  overshadowed  hy  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  Tahle  Mountain. 

COCiviAnr'S  KIiOOF.  A  pass  in  the  Langehergen,  Divi- 
sion of  Robertson,  at  the  end  of  which  is  situated  the  village  of 
Robertson.  The  road  affords  access  to  the  lower  country  from 
the  elevated  region  called  Kauna  Land,  or  the  Little  Karroo. 
The  ti'ade  in  this  direction  will  be  considerably  increased  by 
the  opening  of  the  road  through  Seven  Weeks  Poort  (q.v.). 

COZiSSBERG.  The  most  northern  division  of  the  Eastern 
Province ;  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Orange  River,  E.  by  Albert, 
W.  by  Hope  Town,  and  S.  by  Middelbm-g  and  Graaf-Reynet 
Division.  It  has  an  area  of  5,762  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  10,368,  and  presents  generally  a  vast  elevated  plain  devoid 
of  wood,  studded  over  with  numerous  liopjies,  or  little  hills 
(spitz  or  tafelbergs,  according  as  they  are  of  the  pointed  or 
flat-topped  shape).  These  plains  were  formerly  tenanted  by 
immense  herds  of  the  larger  game,  and  were  a  favom-ite  resort 
of  the  now  scarce  gemsbock.  It  is  an  excellent  sheep-  and 
ostrich-farming  country.  Colesberg,  the  principal  town  and 
seat  of  magistracy,  with  1,.312  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the 
high  road  to  Bloemfoutein,  both  from  Oape  Town  and  Port 
Elizabeth;  it  is  540  miles  distant  from  the  former,  and  410 
from  the  latter ;  the  stage-coach  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  the 
Diamond  Fields  passes  through  it.  It  is  situated  about  12 
miles  S.  of  the  Orange  River,  near  a  strange-looking  mountain 
called  the  Toverberg.  It  is  tolei'ably  well  supplied  with  water 
and  firewood  from  the  Orange  River  banks,  but  timber  for 
building  purposes  is  scarce  and  dear.  A  bridge  has  been  thrown 
over  the  Orange  River  at  Bethulie  Drift,  the  point  nearest  to 
Colesberg,  the  trade  of  which  with  the  interior  will  be  much 
increased  thereby.  The  country  between  the  hills  is  so  level 
that  no  great  difficulty  in  the  formation  of  a  continuation  of  the 
Cape  railways  so  far  will  be  found. 

COnix:TJlE:si>RIX<T  is  situated  on  the  Great  Fish  River, 
24  miles  E.  of  Grahamstown,  on  the  high  road  to  King  Williams- 
town.  It  was  formerly  a  military  post  of  importance,  but  the 
barracks  and  town,  erected  in  1845,  are,  we  believe,  now  de- 
molished, and  their  materials  used  in  the  erection  of  a  brido-e 
across  the  Fish  River.  The  country  round  is  flat  and  dense^ 
bushed,  which  rendered  it  a  favourite  haunt  of  Kaffirs  in  war 
time.    Stock  thrives  well  in  it. 

^.  coiWfASSBBRG.  A  high  mountain  in  the  Graaf-Reynet 
Distnct,  forming  the  culminating  point  in  the  Great  Sneeuw-. 
bei'g  range.  It  is  7,800  feet  liigh,  presenting  a  steep  face  to  th» 
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coast ;  from  its  flanks  flow  in  all  directions  tte  waters  of  the 
Great  Fish,  Zeekoe,  Sunday,  and  Buftels  River ;  hence  its  name. 
It  is  easily  ascended  from  the  hack  or  N.  side,  which  is  quite  a 
gentle  slope.  Modern  ohservations  have  reduced  its  height 
from  10,000  to  7,800  feet. 

CRASOCK.  A  division  of  the  Eastern  Province  N.  of  the 
Great  Winterherg  range,  which  separates  it  from  Bedford  and 
Fort  Beaufort.  It  has  Somerset  and  Graaf-Reynet  and  Middel- 
burg  on  the  W.,  Oolesberg  and  Albert  to  the  N.,  and  Queens- 
town  on  the  W.  It  has  an  area  of  3,247  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  12,084  souls.  Its  physical  formation  is  that  of 
an  elevated  plain,  about  3,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountain  ranges,  perhaps  2,000  feet 
higher.  Its  climate  is  universally  acknowledged  as  excellent, 
especially  for  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary  disease.  Its  prin- 
cipal town  is  Cradock,  founded  in  1826,  eligibly  situated  on  the 
Great  Fish  River,  550  miles  from  Cape  Town,  180  from_  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  115  from  Grahamstown ;  it  has  a  population  of 
1,712,  possesses  several  churches,  banks,  and  other  public  insti- 
tutions. It  is  one  of  the  greatest  wool-producing  divisions  in  the 
Colony,  but  timber  is  scarce,  although  the  mountain  Moofs 
surrounding  are  admirably  adapted  for  producing  it.  It  will 
shortly  be  connected  with  Port  Ehzabeth  by  railway. 

DAKTS  HOOGKTX:.  A  high  land  near  Fort  Beaufort, 
formerly  the  site  of  one  of  the  telegraph  stations  erected  by  the 
late  General  Lewis.  It  is  situated  about  6  miles  S.  of  Fort 
Beaufort,  and  is  now  abandoned. 

DARlillfG.  A  village  in  the  Malmesbury  Division,  about 
24  miles  N.  of  Cape  Town,  formed  in  the  year  1850.  A 
periodical  Court  is  held  here. 

BISBE  NEK,  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  amongst  the 
Kaffirs,  is  situated  about  12  miles  "W.  of  King  Williamstown. 

I>IAIVIOIl°S  FIBIiBS.    See  Griqualand. 

SISSEIiSDORP.  A  mission  station  in  the  district  of 
Oudtshoorn,  about  3  miles  west  of  the  Tillage  of  that  name, 
with  544  inhabitants,  principally  of  the  Hottentot  race. 

HOISILTN  BAV.  A  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Colony,  N. 
of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  Division  of  Piquetberg;  has  rather  an 
exposed  anchorage,  but  carries  on  a  trade  in  corn  with  a  few 
cutters  to  and  from  Cape  Town,  from  whence  it  furnishes  sup- 
plies for  the  Clanwilliam  and  Calvinia  Divisions.  It  is  open  to 
N.W.  gales,  though  sheltered  from  those  of  the  S.E. 

SOM-KZir  moUNT,  or  ROUWD  HII.I.,  is  rather  a 
striking  landmark  in  Lower  Albany  showing  where  the  Zuur- 
berg  range  gradually  sinks  into  the  plain  near  the  coast.  A 
signal  st!^tion,  now  disused,  was  formerly  erected  there.     _  _ 

DORDRECHT.   The  seat  of  the  magistracy  of  the  Division 
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of  "Wodehouse,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  StormlDergen,  about  30 
miles  S.E.  of  Burghersdorp.  It  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  has  800  inhabitants,  and  a  branch  of  the  Standard  bank.  A. 
valuable  coal  field  exists  on  the  Indwe,  which  has  beeu  named 
Sprigg  Town  in  honour  of  the  present  Premier  of  the  Colony. 

SRiVKElNrSBZH.G'.  A  name  given  to  a  portion  of  the 
Quath  or  Katlamba  range  of  mountains,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Natal  and  the  Free  States  and  Basutoland.  They 
present  a  steep  outline  on  the  coast  face,  and  rise  to  a  height  in 
some  places  of  9,000  feet;  their  topography  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  Several  passes  exist  by  which  the  trade  of  the  interior 
is  carried  on  with  Natal  and  the  coast.  The  Orange,  Vaal, 
Tugela,  Unzimculu,  and  several  other  large  rivers,  have  their 
origin  in  the  culminating  heights  of  this  range,  forming  with 
the  Maluti  Mountains  the  region  known  to  the  French  mission- 
aries as  the  '  Mont  aux  Sources.'  The  range  is  generally 
composed  of  the  old  sandstone  formation  of  the  Cape. 

DRiiKEN'STEZrr.  A  fertile  locality  in  the  Paarl  Division 
and  adjacent  mountain  range,  watered  by  the  Berg  River,  and 
rich  in  wine  and  corn.  Its  population  is  about  1,200  souls ;  its 
distance  from  Cape  Town  36  to  40  miles,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  rail. 

BTTRBi^Ln*.  A  village  in  the  Cape  Division,  on  the  road 
to  Malmesbury,  containing  750  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
about  10  miles  from  Cape  Town.  A  periodical  Court  is  held 
there. 

SURB/vrr.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  port  in  the 
Colony  of  Natal,  in  lat.  29°  50'  S.,  long.  31°  10'  E.  The  town 
is  regularly  built,  possesses  municipal  institutions,  and  has  a 
population  of  13,218.  The  harbour  has  had  large  sums  spent 
on  improving  it,  not  always  successfully.  A  Ughthouse  is 
erected  on  the  bluff  at  its  entrance,  and  a  line  of  rail  connects 
the  landing-place  Avith  the  town  and  with  Verulam  (20  miles), 
and  Botha's  Hill  (31  ^  miles).  Diu-ban  was  founded  in  1842, 
and  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  Colony. 

EBSZrszER.  A  mission  station  in  the  ClanwiUiam  District, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Olifant  Eiver,  belonging  to  the  Rhenish 
Society,  with  a  native  population  of  289,  principally  of  the 
Hottentot  race. 

ECCil  PASS  and  ROAD.  A  romantic  pass  and  road, 
constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Home  Government  iu  1840-2, 
on  the  high  road  from  Grahamstown  to  Fort  Beaufort  via 
Fort  Brown,  and  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  colonial  road 
engineering,  made  chiefly  by  military  labour  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  A.  G.  Bain. 

EERSTE  RIVER.  A  station  on  the  Cape  Town  and 
Wellington  line  of  railway,  so  called  because  it  is  the  first 
river  crossed  on  leaving  Cape  Town  for  the  interior. 
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ElalM.  A  mission  station  in  the  Bredasdorp  Division, 
ahout  10  miles  S.AV.  of  Bredasdorp  Village,  with  a  native 
population  of  936  souls,  of  whom  hut  18  are  of  the  Hottentot 
race. 

EIiIZABETK  PORT.  A  district  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince, with  an  area  of  251  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
exclusive  of  the  town,  of  1,479.  It  is  hut  poorly  watered  and 
wooded,  and  the  scenery  is  iminviting.  Walmer  and  Korsten 
are  two  pleasant  villages  in  the  neighhourhood  of  Port  Eliza- 
heth.  Bethelsdorp  is  a  well-known  mission  station  of  the 
London  Society,  with  400  residents. 

EXilZiVBETH  PORT.    The  capital  of  the  Division  and 
the  principal  seaport  and  commercial  town  of  the  Eastern 
Province.  It  was  founded  in  1820,  and  now  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  13,049  inhahitants.  It  is  a  thriving,  active,  husthng  town, 
and  within  recent  years  a  great  many  handsome  stores  and 
other  huildings  have'heen  erected  therein.    It  has  three  or  four 
banks,  a  puhlic  library,  several  insurance  companies,  a  hospital, 
-several  chiu-ches  of  all  denominations,  gasworks,  barracks,  and 
other  public  buildings,  hut  its  docks,  an  absolute  necessity,  are 
as  yet  things  of  the  future.  The  water-supply,  moreover,  is  still 
defective,  owing  to  local  difficulties.    Port  Elizabeth  is  the 
terminus  of  theTviidland  and  the  North-Eastern  Eailways.  The 
anchorage  is  unfortunately  exposed  to  gales  from  the  S.E.,  and 
so  far  the  sums  expended  on  harbour  improvements  have  not 
yielded  favourable  results.    The  inhabitants,  who  are  justly 
proud  as  being  the  most  enterprising,  active,  business-like  body 
of  Anglo-Saxons  on  the  African  continent,  enjoy  the  pleasm-e 
of  local  government  for  municipal  affairs.    They  are  also  a  very 
hospitable  people,  and  always  glad  to  give  a  warm  and  hearty 
Teception  to  any  strangers  from  the  old  country  who  may  visit 
-them.    The  town,  owing  to  physical  causes,  has  from  the  sea 
lather  a  bare  and  desolate  appearance  from  the  want  of  loiiage. 
IS^early  aU  the  trade  of  the  Eastern  frontier  and  the  interior 
passes  through  Port  EHzabeth,  and  its  streets  aud  markets 
afford  a  fine  picture  of  colonial  life  and  activity  not  witnessed 
in  many  other  towns  in  S.  Africa.  _  . 

EKrowr.  An  old  Moravian  mission  station  m  a  densely 
wooded  countrv  on  the  flanks  of  the  Zuiirberg  and  Division  of 
Uitenhao-e.  It  is  well  described  by  Pringle  and  Latrobe.  Wild 
elephants  and  buffaloes  are  still  foimd  in  the  adjacent  forests.  _ 

PAURESMITH.  The  name  of  a  Division  and  village  in 
the  Eree  State  District,  about  50  miles  S  W  of  Bloemfbntein, 
situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Kromme  EUibog  Spruit  on  the  high 
road  between  Oolesberg  and  Bloemfontein.  . 

PRANSCHE  HOEK.  A  locality  m  the  Division  ot  the 
Paarl,  so  called  from  being  the  place  where  the  first  Huguenot 
refugees,  who  came  to  the  Cape  after  the  revocation  ol  the 
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edict  of  Nantes,  were  located ;  many  places  tlius  famous  in  tlie 
district  still  bear  the  orij^inal  names  of  the  French  settlers.  It 
is  -well  inhahited,  and  contains  1,150  inhabitants. 

FRAZSnssuRG.  A  Division  formerly  part  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Beaufort  West,  includes  a  vast  extent  of  barren  country 
N.  of  the  Roggeveld  and  Nieuwveld  Mountains,  with  an  area  of 
23,149  square  miles,  aud  a  population  of  9,060  souls.  It  is 
bounded  S.  by  the  Roggeveld  Mountains  aud  the  Great  Karroo, 
N.  by  the  Orange  River,  W.  by  Namaqualand  and  Calvinia, 
E,  by  Beaufort,"Victoria  W.,  and  Hope  Town  Divisions.  _  It 
includes  a  region  sometimes  called  the  'Trekveld,'  inhabited 
by  migratory  Boers,  who  roam  with  their  flocks  up  and  down 
seeking  fresh  pastm'es.  The  country  is  a  vast  inclined  plain, 
sloping  from  the  mountain  ranges  down  to  the  Orange  River, 
intersected  by  the  dry  channels  of  the  Hartebeest,  Zak,  and 
other  periodical  streams.  The  village  and  seat  of  magistracy  is 
Frazersburg,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Nieuwveld  Moimtains, 
about  60  iniles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Beaufort  West,  and  400 
from  Cape  Town.  Owing  to  the  remoteness  and  difficulty  of 
access,  Frazersburg  is  not  much  visited  by  strangers,  but  the 
increased  traffic  in  sheep  and  cattle  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
trade  in  this  region.  Frazersburg  can  be  reached  by  post-cart 
from  Beaufort  West  or  by  special  waggon  across  the  Karroo 
from  Ceres  vici  the  Roggeveld  Pass.  It  lies  on  Burchill's  old 
track  into  the  interior  to  the  Orange  River.  The  formation  of 
dams  on  the  Hartebeest  and  Zak  Rivers  would  wonderfully 
increase  the  productive  power  of  this  rather  barren  and  un- 
inviting region. 

FRAZER'S  CAIMEP.  An  old  military  station,  about  24 
miles  E.  of  Grahamstown,  on  the  road  to  Fort  Peddle,  long 
since  abandoned.  A  telegraph  tower  was  erected  there  in  1844. 
The  dense  bush  beneath  Frazer's  Oamp  was  formerly  a  favourite 
resort  of  elephants,  whose  bones  are  still  often  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

GAIKAS  3ECOP  or  ZaUHERl.  A  weU-known  mountain 
and  landmark  (6,543  feet),  lying  between  the  Kat  River  and 
Amatola  Mountains,  famous  for  the  signal  fires  usually  dis- 
played on  it  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  various  Kaflir  wars.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  chief  Gaika,  and  the  view  fi-om  the 
summit  is  magnificent. 

GAIWTOOS.  A  considerable  river  draining  a  great 
tract  of  tlie  Karroo  and  flowing  through  the  Uitenhage  and 
Humansdorp  Divisions;  empties  itself  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
it  St.  Francis  Bay. 

GEWADEXJiJAi..  A  Celebrated  Moravian  mission  station 
in  Caledon  Division,  pop.  ii,524. 

GEORGE.  A  Division  of  the  Western  Province,  lying 
along  the  S.  Coast,  between  it  and  the  first  mountain  range, 
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with  an  area  of  2,G0O  square  miles  and  a  population  of  10,G58. 
It  is  ■bounded  on  the  N.  by  Oudtsboorn  D.  and  Lange  Kloof; 
S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean ;  E.  by  the  Knysna ;  and  W.  by  the 
Gauritz  Eiver  and  Mossel  Bay  Division.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  fertile  Divisions  of  the  Colony,  and  is  both  well 
wooded  and  watered.  Many  torrents  of  inconsiderable  size 
intersect  the  coast  line,  rendering  travelling  along  it  difficult. 
The  high-road  from  Cape  Town  to  the  frontier  runs  along 
Lange  Kloof,  which  is  ascended  from  the  coast  by  Mon- 
tagu Pass  in  the  Outeniqua  Mountains.  The  town  of  George 
is  situated  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  coast,  and  290  due  E.  of 
Cape  Town;  is  well  planted  and  watered ;  is  the  seat  of -ma- 
gistracy, and  has  several  public  institutions.  It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,000  souls.  Several  lakes  or  lagoons  occur  along  the 
coast  between  George  Town  and  the  Knysna,  affording  good 
fishing  and  pleasing  scenery. 

GOXTDINE.  A  fertile  tract  in  the  Division  of  Worcester, 
lying  along  the  Breede  River,  celebrated  for  tlie  line  quality  of 
its  raisins.  It  is  one  of  the  few  names  of  Hottentot  origin 
still  remaining  in  the  Western  Province. 

GOVERN'OR'S  KOP.  A  well-liuown  eminence  (2,775 
feet),  about  10  miles  E.  of  Grahamstown,  at  nearly  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Ziiurberg;  it  is  crowned  by  a  telegraph  tower 
now  abandoned,  and  affords  a  splendid  view  over  Lower 
Albany  and  the  Fish  River  Bush. 

GRAiiF-UEYWET.  One  of  the  most  important,  and  for- 
merly one  of  the  largest.  Divisions  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
formerly  had  only  four,  namely  Cape,  Stellenbosch,  Swellendam, 
and  Graaf-Reynet.  It  is  considered  to  belong  to  the  E.  Divi- 
sion, and  has  an  area  of  3,792  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
16,940.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  surface  is  mountainous, 
the  Great  Sneeuwberg  Mountains  rising  in  some  places  to  a 
height  of  7,000  feet  or  (Compassberg,qv.)  more,  and  the  valleys 
are  all  well  watered.  Along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  extends 
a  Karroo  region,  called  the  Camdeboo,  excellent  for  sheep. 
On  the  mountain  tops  the  country  is  called  the  Koude  (Cold), 
or  Winter  Veld.  It  is  badly  wooded,  and  very  cold  in  winter, 
lying  high.  The  Divisions  of  Murraysburg  and  Richmond 
have  both  been  formed  of  portions  of  Graaf-Reynet.  The 
principal  stream  is  the  Sunday  River  and  its  affluents. 

ORAAr-REYKTET  TOWN"  is  situated  in  a  valley  of 
the  Sneeuwbergen  on  a  branch  of  the  Sunday  River.  It  is 
489  miles  distant  from  Cape  Town,  and  160  miles  N.  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  150  W.  of  Grahamstown.  It  is  a  flourishing 
inland  town,  founded  in  1784.  The  streets,  like  nearly  all  co- 
lonial Dutch  towns,  are  laid  out  at  right  angles,  planted  with 
trees,  and  watered  with  streams  led  out  from  the  river.  Its 
proximity  to  the  high  mountain  range  makes  the  climate  very 
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liot  in  summer,  Ihougli  cold  in  -winter.  It  contains  4,562  in- 
habitants, 3  Laulis,  several  churches,  and  other  institutions. 
Graaf-Reynet  forms  the  terminus  of  the  line  of  railway  from 
Port  Elizabeth  via  Uitenhage. 

CRiLHiVlvzSTOWN'  is  the  principal  towTi  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  and  is  situated  in  the  Division  of  Albany,  in  a  cup- 
like elevated  plain  1,728  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  about 
600  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town,  28  miles  from  the  coast,  and  116 
from  Port  Elizabeth,  with  which  to  won  it  is  now  connected  by 
railway.  It  contains  6,903  inhabitants ;  is  the  seat  of  an  epis- 
copate, and  has  numerous  churches,  military  barracks,  banks, 
and  other  public  buildings.  Water  is  abundant,  but  no  gas- 
works 3^ct  exist.  It  is  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade  with 
the  interior,  and  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  to  connect  it 
with  the  main  line  to  Graaf-Reyuet  and  Port  Elizabeth.  The 
newly-formed  Port  Alfred,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kowie,  is  28 
miles  distant,  and  is  probable  that  a  short  line  may  be  even- 
tually formed,  connecting  it  with  Grahamstown.  Excellent 
waggon-roads  to  King  Williamstown,  Cradock,  and  Fort 
Beaufort  lead  from  Grahamstown,  whose  inhabitants  are  not 
unnaturally  disappointed  at  having  a  place  on  a  branch  line  iii 
the  new  railways  instead  of  being  on  the  trunk  line. 

GKIQUALAOTD  WEST.  A  district  N.  of  the  Orange 
River,  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  in  October  1871,  is  better 
known  as  the  region  of  the  Diamond  Fields.  It  was  formerly 
the  country  of  Waterboer,  a  Griqua  chief,  who  has  transferred 
his  rights  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  contains  about 
2,500  square  miles.  It  is  bounded— on  the  S.  by  the  Orange 
River;  on  the  N.  by  Bechouannland ;  on  the  E.' by  the  Free 
State ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Kalihari  and  Langebergen.  The 
diggings  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry  ;  the  first  include  Pniel, 
Oawoods  Hope,  and  Robinson,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Vaal 
River,  and  Hebron  Klip  D.  and  Gong  Gong  on  the  N. 
Most  of  these  are  now  deserted.  The  dry  diagings,  about  25 
miles  to  the  S.E.,  include  Du  Toit's  Pan,  De  Beer  Rush,  and 
Bultfontein.  Kimberley,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  is 
the  seat  of  Government.  The  following  are  the  distances  from 
the  principal  places  in  the  Colony  to  the  Diamond  Fields  :— 


1.  Diamond  Fields  to  Cape  Town 

From  Cape  Town  to  Beaufort  West,  by  rail 
Beaufort  West  to  Victoria  West 
Victoria  West  to  Hope  Town        .  . 
Hope  Town  to  Klipdrift 


338  miles. 

80  „ 
140  „ 
100 


2 


Total   658  „ 

Another  route  branches  off  at  Bcavfort  W.  via  Bichnond  met 
Hanover,  750  milo',. 
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3.  From  Algoa  Bay  vitl  Cmdoclc. 

Port  Elizabeth  to  Middleton,  by  rail  .  .  110  miles. 
Middleton  to  Oradock  .       .       .       .       .     40  „ 

Cradock  to  Colesberg   120  „ 

Colesberg  to  Pauresmith       .       .       .       .     70  „ 

Pauresmith  to  Pniel   100  „ 


Total  

4.  From  East  London  via  Quccnstown. 


440 


East  London  to  Cathcart,  by  rail  . 

.  109 

Cathcart  to  Qiieenstown 

.  70 

Queenstown  to  Burgbersdorp 

.  80 

Burgbersdorp  to  Pauresmith  . 

.  81 

Pauresmitb  to  Pniel  via  Jacobsdal  . 

.  105 

Total  ...       .       .  t 

.  445 

5.  Graliamstown  to  Fields  via  Quccnstown. 
Grabamstow  to  Queenstown        .       •       .120  miles. 
Qaeenstown  to  Pniel     .       .       •       •       •    276  „ 


Total  

6.  Port  Natal  to  Fields. 

Durban  to  Maritzbnrg    .  .       .  . 

Maritzburg  to  Harrismith  , 
Harrisniitb  to  Betlileheni 

Bethlehem  to  Wynberg  .  .  . 
Wynberg  to  Bloemfontein 

Bloemfonteiu  to  Pniel    .  .       .  . 

Total  


396 

54  miles. 

153  „ 

50  „ 

80  „ 

60  „ 

70  „ 


467 


Well-appointed  carriages  convey  passengers  along  these  routes, 
averaging  perhaps  a  rate  of  100  miles  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours, 
but  varying  according  to  weather  and  state  of  roads. 

GBIQUAS  or  BAASTAKDS.  A  mixed  race,  sprung 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  colonial  Boers  with  their  Hottentot 
slaves,  migrated  from  the  Colony  in  the  commencement  ot 
the  present  century,  and  under  the  chiefs  Waterboer  and 
Kok,  settled  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Orange  and  \aal 
Eivers.  Kok's  people  again  migrated  in  18o2  and  now  oc- 
cupy the  coimtry  called  Nomausland,  on  the  Ilaffirland  side 
of  the  Wittebergen  Mountains,  bordering  on  the  Araapoiido 
country.  Arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  annex  this 
district  to  the  Colony.  The  territory  inhabited  by  Wateijoers 
people  now  forms  Griqualand  West,  or  tUe  Diamond  Fields 
(q.v.).    The  whole  subject  is  treated  more  at  large  in  the  body 
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of  this  work.  As  a  people,  tlie  Griquas  appear  to  possess  all 
the  vices  with  but  few  of  the  virtues  of  both  races ;  but  the 
Hottentot  character  appears  much  more  stamped  on  their 
appearance  and  intellects  than  the  Em-opean.  (  Vide  Wood's 
'  African  Races.') 

KIiOOT.  An  old  Moravian  mission  station  in  the 
Division  of  Malmesbury,  about  60  miles  N.  of  Cape  Town,  where 
are  collected  several  hundred  natives,  principally  Hottentots. 
It  is  self-supporting,  and  is  weU  worth  a  visit. 

HAN'KEV.  A  mission  station  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  Division  of  Humansdorp,  with  a  poptdation  of 
1,081  souls,  who,  by  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  through  a  neck 
of  hard  rock,  have  led  outwater  enough  from  the  Gamtoos  River 
to  u-rigate  arable  land  to  the  extent  of  from  300  to  500  acres,  an 
example  we  would  heartily  wish  to  see  followed  in  other  parts 
of  the  Colony. 

HAN'OVER.  A  village  in  the  Oolesberg  Division,  with  a 
population  of  about  541.  It  is  situated  on  the  Zeekoe  River, 
about  40  miles  S.W.  of  the  town  of  Oolesberg.  A  periodical 
Coiu't  is  held  there. 

HArJTAId  EAST.  A  district  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
Division  of  Albert,  consisting  of  high-lying  mountain  tops,  con- 
sidered healthy  for  horses  in  time  of  horse-sickness. 

HAWTAIMC  WEST.  A  similar  sort  of  coimtry,  in  the 
Division  of  Oalvinia,  to  which  the  Boers  send  their  horses  when 
an  epidemic  of  horse-sickness  occurs.  It  is  a  large  moimtain 
with  a  flat  top. 

HARnVElii).  A  barren  and  mountainous  region,  N.  of 
the  Olifant  River  West,  in  the  Division  of  Olanwilliam;  a 
country  very  dry  and  barren,  yet  well  adapted  for  ostrich  cul- 
ture. The  high-road  from  the  Cape  to  the  copper  mines  of 
Namaqualand  passes  through  it. 

KARRlslUtXTH.  A  village  on  the  Orange  River  Free 
State,  near  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  the  Drakensberg,  on  the 
high-road  between  Natal  and  the  Sovereignty.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  magistracy,  and  is  150  miles  N.  of  Pietermaritzburg.  The 
coimtry  round  it  is  bleak  and  iminteresting,  although  a  good 
gi'azing  region. 

HEAliDTOWJT.  A  mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan  So- 
ciety, in  the  Fort  Beaufort  Division,  situated  in  a  fine  position, 
about  8  miles  E.  of  the  town.  It  has  a  settlement  round  it  of 
2,579  souls,  principally  Fingoes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant mission  stations  in  the  Colony.  It  was  burnt  in  the  Kaffir 
war  of  1848,  but  has  since  been  rebuilt. 

KEEREM'liOGElMCEli'T.  A  mountain  spring  and  outspan 
place  in  the  Division  of  Olanwilliam,  on  the  road  between  Cape 
Town  and  the  copper  mines.    Here  is  a  cave  where  may  be 
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seen  the  uames  of  Le  Vaillant,  Alexander,  and  other  old  tra- 
vellers, inscribed  on  its  stone  Avails  and  lioor.^ 

Hx:X3>ez>B£:rG'.  A  village  in  the  district  of  Swellendam, 
on  the  great  high-road  to  the  Eastern  frontier  from  Oape  Town, 
about  170  miles  E.  of  same.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  periodical 
Court,  and  a  post  town. 

KElDEIiBBKG.  A  district  of  the  Transvaal.  _  It  occu- 
pies a  middle  position  amongst  the  five  southern  districts  of  the 
territory.  It  is  along  its  southern  frontier  that  the  Vaal  begins 
to  be  a  boundary  river.  It  shares  m  the  general  elevation  of 
the  I-Iooge  Veldt  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  rich  in  grass-lands, 
is  o-ood  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  farming,  is  favoured  with  a 
healthy  chmate,  and  has  easy  communication  with  the  Free 
State.  A  high-road  runs  through  it  connecting  it  with  Pretoria 
on  the  nortk  Heidelberg,  the  chief  town,  is  about  50  miles 
from  Pretoria  and.  100  from  Wesselstroom  on  the  south-east. 
Coal  is  found  on  its  eastern  side. 

HEIEKTA  BAY.  A  large  bay  on  the  W.  coast,  N.  of 
Saldanha  Bay,  into  which  the  Breede  River  disembogues 
itself.  It  is  open  to  N.W.  gales,  but  sheltered  from  the  S.E. 
It  is  situated  in  the  Division  of  Piquetberg,  and  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade  with  small  cutters  between  it  and  Cape 
Town. 

HERTZOG.  A  village  in  the  Kat  River  Settlement,  or 
district  of  Stockenstroom,  about  32  miles  N.  of  Fort  Beaufort. 

KOia-I>x:KI.XP  BAY.  A  bay  on  the  Western  coast  m 
Division  of  Namaqualand ;  formerly  the  great  shipping  port 
for  the  ores  from  the  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
which  are  now  generally  shipped  from  Port  Nolloth  (q.v.).  It 
is  a  very  bai-ren  and  waterless  locality,  with  but  mdifierent 
anchorage,  and  possesses  but  little  trade.    It  is  the  seat  of  a 

magistracy.  . 

HOPE  TOWKT.  A  division  m  the  ]N.  of  the  Eastern 
Division  formed  of  part  of  the  district  of  Beaufort  West,  with 
an  area  of  5,154  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6,143.  In 
siurface  and  soil  it  resembles  the  Divisions  of  Colesberg;  and 
Victoria  West.  It  is  bounded— N.E.  by  the  Orange  River ; 
S.  by  Richmond;  E.  by  Oolesberg;  and  W.  by  Victoria 
West  and  Bushmanland.  The  viUage  of  Hope  Town,  580 
miles  N  E.  of  Cape  Town  and  400  from  Port  Elizabeth,  is 
situated  close  to  the  Orange  River,  and  since  the  discovery  of 
the  Diamond  Fields  is  becoming  a  place  of  mudi  importauce. 
It  has  a  population  of  about  493  souls.  (  Vuk  Boyle  s  Notes 
on  Diamond  Fields.')  A  bridge  across  the  Orange  River  will 
nrobably  be  constructed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  _ 

HUniAXrSDORP.  A  division  in  the  Eastern  Province, 
formerly  part  of  the  Division  of  Uitenhage ;  has  an  area  of 
2,430  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  7,587.    It  is  a  broken 
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and  mountainous  region,  lying  between  the  coast  and  Wiuter- 
hoek  Mountains.  The  -village  of  Humansdorp  lies  about  4  miles 
fi-om  the  shores  of  Cape  St.  Francis,  and  40  miles  W.  of  Port 
Elizabeth ;  is  the  seat  of  magistracy,  and  has  a  population  of 
377  souls.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  valuable  timber  in  the 
Division  in  the  Zitzi  Kamma  forests.  The  resources  are  prin- 
cipally agriculture  and  rearing  of  cattle.  The  high-road  from 
Cape  Town  to  Port  Elizabeth  passes  through  the  Division. 

JAirSErrvililiS.  A  village  and  post-town  in  the  Division 
of  Uitenhage,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sunday  River,  about 
100  miles  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the  region  called  Zwarte 
Ruggens.  Its  population  in  the  last  census  was  407.  The 
principal  inhabitants,  as  of  many  other  remote  Dutch  villages, 
being  the  neighbouring  Boers,  only  visit  it  at  the  time  of  Nacht- 
maal,  or  Sacrament,  just  as  English  shopkeepers  visit  the  sea- 
side in  the  summer  season,  and  lock  up  their  houses  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

KArrRARIA.now  called  the  TRAN'SKEIii.IJ'  TERRI- 
TORIES, is  the  country  extending  from  the  Kei  Eiver,  to  the 
boundary  of  Natal,  and  which  has  been  recently  annexed  to  the 
Oape.  Very  much  of  it  presents  a  broken  surface,  especially 
near  the  coast,  where  the  river  generally  runs  in  deep  beds.  It 
is  well  watered  and  wooded,  and  generally  has  a  rich  and 
fertile  soil.  No  constructed  roads  or  bridges  exist  in  these 
parts,  which  render  communication  very  precarious  after  heavvi 
rains.  We  have  no  reliable  information  as  to  the  number  of; 
Kaffirs  still  independent,  but  the  best  authorities  consider  they 
do  not  exceed  220,000.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable.  The 
coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous,  and  the  anchorages  are  unsafe. 
The  Amapondo  Kaffir  tribes  inhabit  that  part  of  the  country 
next  Natal.  The  Amagcalelia  Kaffirs  inhabit  the  coast  region, 
next  the  Kei.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to  when  all  the 
Amapondos  will  be  brought  fuUy  under  British  authority,  and 
so  form  a  connected  British  colony  from  Table  Bay  to  Natal, 
and  one  day  perhaps  to  Delagoa  Bay.  The  Transkeian  Terri- 
tory, occupied  by  Fingoes,  is  already  British,  as  are  also 
Tambookieland,  Nomansland,  or  Griqua'land  East,  the  Idutwya 
Reserve,  Gcalekaland,  and  Bomvanaland. 

XAFFRARiiiL,  BRITISH.  The  region  between  the 
Keiskamma  and  Kei  Rivers,  annexed  to  the  Colony,  but 
with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  by  Sir  IT.  Smith's  Proclamation 
of  December  23,  1847,  but  since  united  to  the  Colony,  in 
1866,  of  which  it  forms  the  two  Divisions  of  King  Williams- 
town  and  East  London  (q.v.),  which  are  represented  in  the 
Cape  Parliament.  The  name  'British  Kafiraria'  is  now  no 
longer  used.  The  districts  of  King  Williamstown  and  East 
London  are  remarkably  fit  for  both  grazing  and  agricultui-e. 
The  port  of  East  London  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  iii 
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the  Cape  Colony.    These  districts  are  as  beautiful  as  they  are 
fruitful. 

KAGABERG.  A  mountain  range,  an  offshoot  of  the 
Great  Winterberg  range,  the  most  remarkable  point  of  which 
lies  over  the  town  of  Bedford  (E.P.).  It  is  a  densely  wooded 
rano-e,  from  whence  many  of  the  towns  of  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vince'derive  their  supplies  of  rough  building  timber. 

KAItlHiVRA.  is  the  name  given  to  a  vast  extent  of  dry 
and  sterile  country  extending  N.  from  the  Orange  Pdver,  m 
lat.  2SJ°  S.,  to  near  Lake  Nyassa  in  lat.  20°,  with  an  average 
width  of  6°  of  longitude,  or  an  area  of  nearly  200,000  square 
miles.  It  is  a  region  of  red  sand,  resting  on  a  bed  of  tufaceous 
lime  or  perhaps  Dunns  glacial  conglomerate,  and  covered  with 
a  dense  low  bush.  It  has  no  running  streams,  although  the 
few  Bushmen  who  inhabit  it  discover  water  here  and  there  m 
the  dry  beds  of  streams,  forming  what  are  known  as  suckmg 
places  Owing  to  this  want  of  water,.the  Kalihara  is  seldom 
traversed,  even  by  the  natives.  For  further  information  on 
this  subject  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  t;he  travels  ot 
Baines,  Andersson,  and  Livingstone;  also  to  Moliat  and 

Thompson.  .  , 

KAIilc  BAY.  A  small  bay  and  watering-place  on  tiie 
W.  coast  of  False  Bay,  about  18  miles  from  Cape  Town,  a 
favom-ite  place  of  resort  in  the  summer  months  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cape  Town.  Abundance  of  excellent  fish  are  caught 
there,  many  of  them  species  not  found  in  Table  Bay. 

KAMIESBERG.  A  lofty  mountain  on  the  edge  ot 
Bushmanland  and  Little  Namaqualand,  about  /O  miles  ^.  ot 
the  Olifant  Kiver,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  Welcome, 
is  5,130  feet  above  the  sea.  Near  the  summit  is  situated  the 
Wesleyan  mission  station,  Lily  Fontein,  where  a  large  tract  ot 
productive  ground  is  under  cultivation.  The  view  from  the 
top  of  the  Kamiesberg,  to  anyone  who  is  an  ac^irer  ot  desert 
scLery,  is  very  fine  indeed,  as  N.,  S,,  E.  and  W.  nothing  but 

desert  is  visible.  .  „i„^„+ari 

KATria-Al.AixrD  or  I.ITT1.E  KARROO  is  an  elevated 
plain  between  the  Langeberg  and  Zwarteberg  range  ot  moun- 
tains, about  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  ^^■'^^^^^^Z.Tl 
Great  Karroo,  which  is  the  next  step  in  the  ascent  to  the 
interior.  It  is  comprised  generaUy  in  the  Divisions  of  Robeit- 
son  and  Eiversdale,  and  is  reached  from  the  Breede  River 
Valley  through  the  pass  of  Oogman's  Kloof  and  th?  I'oad 
northward  reaches  the  Great  Karroo  throug^i  di&cult 
defile  called  Seven  Weeks  Poort  through  which  an  ex- 
cellent road  has  been  lately  formed.  In  it  si  uated  he 
lately  formed  villages  of  Montagu  and  ^ady  Smith  f^ud  th^^ 
mission  stations  of  Amalienstem  and  Zoal^  The  G'^"^"  1;  T^J^ 
running  in  a  deep  rocky  cbaimel,  which  the  old  tia^elleis 
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describe  as  one  of  the  most  awful  scenes  o'f  nature,  bounds  the 
region  to  the  East. 

KAKREEBZICG.  The  name  of  several  mountain  ranges 
of  little  eleTation,  rising  out  of  the  Karroo  plains;  one  in 
OJanwUliam  N.  of  the  Olifant  Eiver  runs  from  the  Olifant 
Kiver  near  to  the  Kamiesberg,  and  is  a  continuation  of  the 
mountains  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river's  ally.  Another  long 
flat-topped  range  of  isolated  hills  crosses  the  Frazersburg  and 
Victoria  West  districts,  about  70  miles  N.  of  the  Nieuwveld 
Mountains.  They  rise  directly  from  the  plains,  and  the  country 
between  them  is  quite  flat.  (For  a  sketch  of  them  consult 
Burchill.) 

KASiROO  is  an  old  Hottentot  name  signifying  dry  or 
barren,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  applied  to  that 
arid  and  barren  plateau  in  the  Western  Province  lying  between 
the  Koggeveld  and  Nieuwveld  Movmtains  on  the  N.,  and  the 
Lower  and  Great  Zwarteberg  on  the  S.,  drained  by  the  dry 
channel  courses  of  the  Dwyka  and  Gainka  Elvers  in  the  centre, 
the  BufFels  River  to  the  E.,  and  the  Doom  and  Tanqua  Rivers 
to  the  W.  We  have  in  another  part  of  this  work  described 
the  physical  geography  of  the  Karroo,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers ;  also  to  the  works  of  Lichtenstein,  Barrow,  and 
Pringle.  As  a  generic  name,  Karrooveld  is  applied  to  all 
barren  lands  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Great  Karroo  in  every 
part  of  the  Colony,  composed  of  hard-baked  red  clay,  lying  in 
a  bed  of  blue  schistose  slate. 

KARROO  POORT.  A  pass  in  the  mountain  range  called 
the  Wittebergen.  When  emerging  from  the  Cold  Bokkeveld 
we  get  a  glimpse  over  the  extensive  plain  of  the  Great  Karroo. 
( Vide  Pringle  and  Lichtenstein.)  The  great  postal  road  to 
Beaufort  West  passes  through  it. 

2CATBSRG.  A  range  of  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains,' 
which  bound  the  Kat  River  region  to  the  N.,  and  rise  to  a 
height  of  about  5,000  feet.  They  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Great  Wmterberg  range  on  the  West,  and  join  the  Amatola 
and  'Chumie  range  on  the  East.  Their  coast  face  is  well 
wooded  and  steep,  but  the  northern  or  inland  slope,  like  that 
of  nearly  all  Cape  moimtains,  is  on  an  easy  incline  and  devoid 
of  timber.  The  outUne  is  broken  and  picturesque  in  the  ex- 
treme. (  Vide  Kat  River  Settlement.)  A  very  good  road  has 
withm  the  last  few  years  been  constructed  across  these  moun- 
tams,  and  is  a  public  work  of  much  utility,  as  in  the  winter 
months  these  mountains  were  all  but  impassable. 

KAT  RIVER.  The  old  Hottentot  settlement  formed  in 
1810,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Gaika  tribe  of  Kaffirs  After 
the  Hottentot  rebellion  of  1861-2  it  was  broken  up,  and  now 
lorms  the  district  of  Stoclcenstroem.  It  has  an  area  of  240 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  G,509  souls  of  all  races.  It 
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is  a  highly  fertile  and  picturesque  country,  and  lies  in  several 
valleys  round  the  roots  of  the  lofty  and  -well-wooded  Katherg. 
about  26  miles  N.  of  Fort  Beaufort.  It  comprises  several  vil- 
lao-es  and  mission  stations.  Seymour  is  the  seat  of  the  magis- 
tracy. Other  villages  are  lieadsdale,  Philiptown,  Buxton, 
I  Balfour,  and  Blinkwater.  The  hiffh-road  from  Fort  Beaufort 
to  Queenstown  lies  over  the  Katberg.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
this  Division  is  capable  of  irrigation,  and  can  support  a  very 
large  population.  Its  agricultural  capabilities  have  been  much 
increased  since  the  introduction  of  European  farmers,  as  for- 
'  merly  the  population  were  exclusively  of  the  Hottentot  race. 
For  early  information,  &c.,  see  Pringle's  and  Dr.  Philips 

■works.  .  1  nT 

KEISKATVEaSA  HOSK.  Valleys  m  the  Amatola  Moun- 
tains, whence  spring  the  head  waters  of  the  Keiskamma 
Biver,  and  formerly  the  great  stronghold  of  the  Gaika  Kathr 
tribes  It  is  now  inhabited  by  German  and  Enghsh  settlers, 
and  is  one  of  the  best-watered  and  wooded  places  m  the 
Colony,  enjoying  a  delightful  climate  and  splendid  scenery. 
It  lies  about  half-way  between  Elng  Williamstown  and  Fort 

Beaufort.  ^  .        •     i  j 

KI1WBEIII.EY,  the  seat  of  Government  m  Griquaianci 
West,  or  the  Diamond  Fields,  is  identical  with  the  diggings  of 
New  Bush.  The  census  taken  in  1877  gives  its  population  as 
13  190,  including  the  Newton  and  De  Beer  townships.  It  is 
situated  about  20  miles  S.  of  Pniel,  on  the  Vaal  Biver.  _ 

KING  wiI.I.lAmsTOWM-.  A  Division  lormed  in 
1866  of  the  Northern  part  of  British  Kaffraria,  with  an  area 
of  1  781  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  106,640  prmcipally 
of  Kaffir  origin.  It  is  both  well  wooded  and  watered.  Several 
German  villages  have  been  formed  both  m  Kmg  WiUiams- 
town  and  East  London  from  the  mountains  along  the  course 
of  the  Buffalo  Pdver  to  the  sea,  including  Stutterheim,  Braun- 
schweig, Potsdam,  Berlin,  and  some  others,  where  the  disbanded 
men  of  the  late  German  legion  have  been  located. 

KING  WllMAlvISTOWlff  is  a  large  town,  tbe  capital 
of  the  division  of  the  same  name,  where  it  is  the  seat  oi  both 
civil  and  military  authorities.  It  possesses  laije  barracks, 
stores,  magazines  and  other  military  buildiugs,  and  is. agreeably 
situatk  on  the  banks  of  the  Buffalo  Kiver,  which  is  led  out 
foi  irric^ation  purposes.  It  is  80  miles  E  of  Grahamstown 
on  the  road  to\viich  a  new  bndge  has  ^eej  lately  erected 
across  the  Great  Fish  Biver.  It  has  upwards  of  ^,000  in- 
habitants, is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  is  now  con- 
nected with  the  port  of  E.  London  by  a  line  of  railway.  _ 

KMP  DRIFT,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Vaal  Kiyer,  is  one 
of  the  places  where  large  quantities  of  diamonds  have  been 
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found.  It  is  as  yet  merely  au  encampment,  and  is  situated 
100  miles  N.E.  of  Hope  Town,  immediately  opposite  Pniel. 

X.NTrsnrii..  A  Division  formerly  comprised  in  the  Division 
of  George,  and  including  a  great  extent  of  fine  forest,  extend- 
ing between  the  sea  and  the  Outeniqua  Mountains,  and  still 
atfording  cover  to  numerous  elephants  and  buffaloes.  It  has 
an  area  of  524  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  3,218  souls. 
Plettenherg  Bay,  a  good  shipping  port  for  timber,  is  situated  in 
this  district,  where  are  also  the  villages  of  MelviUe,  Belvidere, 
Newbaven,  and  Redbourne.  The  lagoon  of  the  Knysna  forms 
the  best  natural  harbour  in  the  Colony  for  the  coasting  trade. 
An  excellent  new  road  has  been  formed  across  the  mountains, 
from  the  harbour  to  Lange  Kloof,  thus  giving  access  to  the 
forests,  which  are  strictly  preserved,  as  well  as  the  elephants, 
by  the  Colonial  Government.  The  Knysna  is  easily  reached 
by  coasting  vessels  or  steamers  from  Cape  Town  or  Port 
Elizabeth. 

ICOOITAP  is  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Division  of  Fort 
Beaufort,  lying  on  the  Koonap  River,  and  containing  some  of 
the  best  sheep-farms  in  the  Eastern  Province.  It  is  well 
watered,  and  produces  abundance  of  sweet  grass. 

KonAMTrAS.  A  tribe  of  Hottentot  descent,  found  wan- 
dering along  the  course  of  the  Orange  River,  Bushmanland, 
and  the  country  N.  of  it,  without  any  fixed  halDitations. 

icOTrSEVBliSBERC.  A  mountain  range  in  the  vicinity 
of  Graaf-Reynet  and  Murraysburg,  the  climate  of  which  in 
winter  is  exceedingly  cold. 

KROOIVXIZ:  IMCOUN'TAIM'S  and  BUSK.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  Kagaberg,  connecting  it  with  the  Katberg.  It  is 
situated  in  the  districts  of  Fort  Beaufort  and  Bedford,  and 
produces  some  fine  timber,  especially  yellow-wood  and  sneeze- 
wood,  which  here  grows  to  a  lai'ge  size. 

Z.ADV  SIMITK.  A  village  in  the  Division  of  Riversdale 
or  Kannaland,  near  the  entrance  to  Seven  Weeks  Poort.  It 
baa  a  population  of  about  400,  and  is  situated  about  250  miles 
N.E.  of  Cape  Town. 

XiAIUCBERT'S  BAV.  A  small  bay  on  the  west  coast  a 
few  miles  S.  of  Donkin's  Bay  (q.v.),  which  it  resembles  in 
every  particular.  It  is  situated  in  the  district  of  Piquetberg, 
a  large  grain-producing  country,  whence  it  is  shipped  to  Cape 
Town. 

ZiAirGBBBRGBXir.  The  important  range  of  mountains 
next  the  coast  which  run  E.  and  W.  from  the  Breede  to  the 
Gamtoos  River,  separating  the  coast  region  from  the  plateau 
above  it.  Some  peaks  attain  the  height  of  5,000  feet.  The 
kloofs  on  the  coast  side  are  in  parts  well  wooded.  The  hWh.- 
roadfrom  Cape  Town  to  the  frontier  runs  along  the  foot°of 
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these  mountains.    There  is  another  moimtain  range  of  the 
same  name  north  of  the  Orange  River. 

IiATTGE  XLXiOOF.  A  long  and  narrow  pass  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  George  between  the  first  and  second  range  of  coast 
moimtains  through  which  runs  the  high-road  from  Cape  Town 
to  Port  Elizabeth ;  it  is  in  fact  a  narrow  plateau  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  ascended  by  the  road  constructed  through 
Montagu  Pass,  a  fcAv  miles  from  the  town  of  George.  All  the 
streams  which  intersect  it  run  N.  into  the  Olifant  River.  The 
farms  are  very  valuable,  and  produce  much  wine  and  tobacco. 
A  new  road,  Lately  formed,  alfords  it  communication  wich  the 

Knysna  Forests.  .  •      •  xi 

IiESSETTTOM-.  A  Wesleyan  mission  station  in  tlie 
Queenstowu  Division,  a  few  miles  N.E.  of  Queenstown,  with 

479  residents.  .     ,    m  i  t>  -ur 

iEYDEBTBESlG.  A  village  m  the  Transvaal  Repubhc, 
about  180  miles  N.E.  of  Pretoria  in  lat.  25°  11'  S.,  long  39°  30' 
E  The  discovery  of  veins  of  gold-bearing  quartz  rock  m  its 
neio-hbourhood  has  lately  conferred  on  it  some  degree  of  im- 
nortance.  It  is  about  180  miles  N.W.  of  Delagoa  Bay,  situated 
on  a  plateau  estimated  at  3,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and 
the  construction  of  a  railway  is  now  seriously  contemplated. 
The  coast  region,  however,  intervening  is  considered  very  un- 
healthy.^ rONTElw.  A  mission  station  of  the  Wesleyan 
Society,  situated  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  Kamiesbergen  in 
Namajialand,  founded  in  1819;  it  has  coUected  round  it 
nearly  1,300  natives,  principally  Hottentots,  who  cultivate  the 
soil  which  is  fertile,  and  make  it  nearly  self-supporting.  _  _ 

MOWS  HEAD.  The  name  of  one  of  the  three  principal 
culminating  points  of  Table  Moimtain,  and  so  called  fi'om  its 
resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  lion  couchant.  It  is  formed  of 
horizontal  layers  of  Cape  old  red  sandstone  reposing  on  an 
eruptive  mass  of  granite  with  clayslate  on  its  lower  flanks  dis- 
turbed by  the  eruption.  Its  height  is  about  2,200  feet.  The 
old  Dutch  Government  formerly  kept  a  gun  for  s..^nal  moses 
on  it,  but  it  has  been  long  since  discontinued.  The  view  liom 
°t  i  very  fine,  and  the  ascent,  if  properly  directed,  not  very 
difficult,  although  a  few  accidents  have  occurred  occasionaUy 

'°  "SSow  EAST,  the  seaport  of  the  Division  of  the 
same  name,  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Buflalo  River,  about  a6 
mUes  S  E.  of  King  Williamstown.  It  was  formerly  called 
Srt  Glamorgan.  The  anchorage  is  open  and  exposed,  but 
extensive  harbour  works  for  its  shelter  are  now  m  progress.  It 
is  sSd  about  700  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town  150  by  sea 
from  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London  is  the  terminus  of  the  line 
of  railway  to  Queenstowu.   The  trade  oi  the  port  both  for 
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imports  and  exports  has  improved  in  a  wonderful  manner 
during  the  last  few  j'ears. 

XiOM-BOZO-  EAST,  HTVISZOJU  OF.  Formerly  the  East 
part  of  British  Katlraria,  hut  now  forming  a  separate  Division 
since  1866.  It  has  a  general  resemhlance  to  the  coast  region 
of  the  East  frontier,  heing  plentifully  intersected  by  deep  and 
wooded  defiles,  through  which  flow  numerous  rivers.  It  has 
an  area  of  1,225  square  miles,  and  a  popidation  of  15,514. 
Several  German  settlements  have  been  formed,  both  in  East 
London  and  in  the  adjoining  Division  of  King  Wilhamstown. 
A  line  of  railway  runs  from  the  port  to  Queenstown,  a  distance 
of  about  180  miles. 

lYWDEM"  GfiEM*.  A  romantic  valley  in  the  district  of 
Bedford,  about  18  miles  N.W.  of  it,  celebrated  as  being  the 
original  location  of  the  Scotch  party  under  the  poet  Pringle 
and  his  brothers,  many  of  the  descendants  of  whom  stiU 
occupy  farms  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  hOls  in  which  the 
glen  is  situated  are  offshoots  of  the  Great  Winterberg. 

IWAGiVl^ZESBZSRG'ESir  or  CASaAlO'  lyXOUlVT Ally's. 
A  lofty  range  in  the  Transvaal  country  rimning  E.  and  W. 
about  100  miles  N.  of  Vaal  Kiver,  said  to  abound  in  rich  mines 
of  copper  and  lead.    They  are  described  by  Harris. 

laAllVlBSBURY.  The  name  of  a  fertile  division  of  the 
W,  Province  N.  of  the  Cape  Division  which  bounds  it  on  the 
S.  On  the  E.  and  N.  it  has  the  Breede  and  Twenty-four  Rivers, 
on  the  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of  2,808  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  18,096  souls,  including  the  dwellers 
at  several  large  mission  stations  in  the  Division.  The  soil  is 
fertile,  and  much  corn  is  grown,  especially  in  the  country  called 
Zwartland.  Horses  and  cattle  are  also"  raised.  The  seat  of 
magistracy  is  the  village  of  Malmesbury,  45  miles  N.  of  Cape 
Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  branch  railway.  It  has 
a  population  of  1,840. 

ivxAliUTl  MOUNTAIKTS.  A  lofty  chain  of  mountains 
of  Basutoland,  near  the  sources  of  the  Orange  River. 

IVZAIURE.  A  large  Moravian  mission  station,  a  few  miles 
S.  of  the  village  of  Darling,  and  about  40  miles  N.  of  Oape 
Town,  in  the  Division  of  Malmesbury,  better  known  as  Groene 
Kloof.  It  has  a  population  in  connection  with  it  of  about 
1,800,  and  is,  we  believe,  self-supportino-. 

nXATO-CAZAN-A.  A  fertile  valley'and  settlement  in  the 
Bedford  Division,  28  miles  W.  of  Fort  Beaufort,  with  1,800 
inhabitants. 

iMCARico.  The  extreme  western  district  of  the  Transvaal. 
Its  southern  portion  comes  within  the  Ilooge  Veldt,  and  the 
northern  within  the  Bosch  Veldt,  which,  however,  is  broken  by 
extensive  grass  flats  about  the  25th  parallel,  which  here,  as  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Rustenburg,  passes  through  ele- 
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vated  plains  lifted  atove  the  general  level  of  the  wooded 
plains.  The  district  is  well  suited  for  agriculture ;  all  cereals, 
tobacco,  indigo,  coffee,  and  sugar  ;  the  vine  and  orange  ;  forest 
trees ;  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables  may  be  cultivated.  Large 
and  small  stock  may  be  bred  with  advantage.  Various  mine- 
rals, slate  slabs  and  good  building  stone  have  been  found. 
There  is  no  Tsetse  in  Marico. 

TaAJLTiNVS  WESSEliSTROOM.  The  capital  of  the 
district  of  Wakkerstroom,  in  the  Transvaal,  is  perched  on  the 
Drakensberg  at  an  elevation  of  5,300  feet.  It  possesses  a 
church,  a  market,  and  a  trade  in  timber,  horses,  hides,  wool, 
and  butter.  A  waggon  road  connects  it  with  Natal,  being  40 
miles  from  Newcastle. 

itlAXEPPA.  An  exposed  anchorage  and  landing  place,  7 
or  8  miles  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kei  Eiver  on  the 
E.  coast,  where  small  cutters  sometimes  discharge  and  take  in. 
cargo.    Large  forests  exist  in  the  neighbourhood. 

IVIEISIIN'G'S  POOSJT.  A  pass  on  the  Great  Zwarteberg 
range  through  which  a  new  road,  opened  in  1858,  has  been 
cut  leading  from  the  port  of  Mossel  Bay  to  Prince  Albert  and 
Beaufort  West.  It  opens  to  traffic  a  vast  extent  of  country 
formerly  of  little  value,  but  now  every  day  increasing  in  pro- 
duction. .       „  ,  ^, 

IVIi:iiVZl.I.S.  A  village  in  the  Division  of  the  Ivnysna 
opposite  to  Belvidere  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Knysna  harbour, 
with  660  inhabitants.    It  is  very  romantically  situated. 

ivilSSEliBUSC.  A  central  Division  of  the  E.  Province 
formed  by  portions  of  the  Divisions  of  Oolesberg,  Oradock,  and 
Graaf-Keynet,  with  an  area  of  2,252  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  5,976.  In  surface  it  resembles  the  Divisions  it  once 
formed  apart  of,  and  is  an  excellent  pastoral  country,  producing 
much  wool.  It  is  watered  by  some  of  the  head  branches  of 
the  Great  Fish  Eiver.  The  seat  of  magistracy,  Middelburg,  is 
situated  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  the  towns  of  Oradock, 
Oolesberg,  Graaf-Reynet,  and  Somerset  East,  and  is  552  miles 
N.E.  of  Oape  Town  and  222  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth,  from  which 
it  is  reached  via  Oradock. 

ivizi>i>i.i:burg.  A  district  of  the  Transvaal,  formerly  a 
part  of  Lyndenburg,  and  once  called  Nazareth.  It  occupies 
a  central  position,  but  dips  far  to  the  south.  In  its  southern 
highlands  the  Olifant  finds  its  fountain  streams  on  one  side, 
and  the  Vaal,  its  earliest  tributaries  on  the  other.  It  is  a  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  country  of  the  first  class,  and  amongst 
its  minerals  are,  besides  coal,  iron,  copper  and  cobalt. 

IVI:XTCKEI.I.'S  PASS.  A  difficult  defile,  formerly  called 
Mostert's  Iloek,  in  the  second  range  of  mountains  which  hem 
in  the  Breede  River  Valley  in  its  upper  course,  through  which 
an  exceUeut  road  was  formed  in  1853  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  (i. 
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Bain,  and  in  connection  or  ratlier  continuation  of  the  line 
thvoush  Bain's  Kloof  via  Wellington  forms  one  of  the  most 
impoii;ant  links  of  communication  between  Oape  Town  and 
the  interior ;  the  village  of  Oeres  lies  at  its  E.  extremity,  from 
which  the  road  continues   via  Karroo  Poort  to  Beaufort 

West.  .    .       ^  „  1  , 

itlON'TAG'ir.  A  Tillage  in  the  district  of  Kobertson, 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  pass  iu  the  Langeberg  range  called 
Oogman's  Kloof.  It  has  1,176  inhabitants,  and  is  m  the  centre 
of  a  rich  and  productive  country. 

ivXOlo'TAG'tr  PASS.  A  defile  iu  the  Outeniqua  Mountains 
in  the  Division  of  George,  by  which  the  Oape  road  ascends 
from  the  coast  region  to"  the  more  elevated  plateau  of  Lange 
Kloof."  It  was  opened  in  1848,  and  cost  35,800/.  The  execu- 
tive engineer  was  Mr.  C.  White. 

ivSOirT  AlTX  SOURCES.  The  loftiest  part  of  the  Quath- 
lamba  range,  from  whence  spring  the  waters  of  the  Orange, 
Vaal,  Umzimvoobo,  Tugela,  and  other  rivers,  described  by  the 
Trench  missionaries,  and  its  height  estimated  at  10,000  feet. 

iviosS£li  BAY.  A  division  in  the  south-western  pro- 
vince, bounded  on  the  W.  by  Riversdale ;  N.  by  Oudtshoorn ; 
E.  by  George,  and  S.  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  It  has  an  area  of 
859  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  5,072. 

ivXURRAVSSURCr.  Formed  from  part  of  the  Division  of 
Graaf-Reynet ;  is  a  high  upland  region  lying  between  the 
Eondeveld  and  Sneeuwberg  ranges  about  4,000  feet  above  the 
sea  ;  it  is  traversed  by  what  is  called  the  Upper  Road  to  Beau- 
fort W.,  and  has  an  area  of  2,200  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  3,771.  The  village  is  about  60  miles  N.E.  of  Graaf-Reynet, 
and  100  E.  of  Beaufort  W. ;  is  situated  in  a  well-watered 
though  badly  timbered  region,  very  cold  in  -winter,  but  with  a 
fine  healthy  summer  climate. 

UAlvXAQUAliATTl},  CRSAT,  is  the  region  inhabited 
by  the  Naraaquas  N.  of  the  Orange  River,  extending  N.  to 
Walvisch  Bay,  between  the  coast  and  Kalihari  Desert. 

IffAMAQUAIiATlD,  I.ITTI.Z:.  A  division  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  Western  Province,  bounded— on  the  N.  by  the  Orange 
River ;  S.  by  the  Divisions  of  Olanwilliam  and  Oalvinia ; 
E.  by  Bushmanland  ;  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  with  an 
area  of  20,635  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  12,233.  It  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  barren  and  rugged  country,  perfectly  water- 
less, with  an  almost  rainless  climate,  and  chiefly  valuable  for  its 
immense  mineral  wealth,  as  yet  but  partially  developed.  Along 
the  coast  the  country  is  covered  with  deep  sand,  making  trans- 
port difficult,  but  a  railway  across  the  desert  conveys  the  cop- 
per ores  of  the  mountains  to  the  port  of  shipment.  The  seat 
of  magistracy  is  Springbok  Fontein,  about  00  miles  from  the 
coast,  where  was  formerly  a  very  rich  copper  mine,  no  longer 
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Tvorked.  Other  mines  are  Ooldep,  Concordia,  Spektakel,  and 
Kodas,  near  the  Orange  River.  There  are  mission  stations  at 
LilyFontein  ("Wesley an),  Steinkopf,  and  Komaggas  (Rhenish), 
and  at  Pella,  on  the  Orange  River  (London  Missionary  Society). 

iTATAi;.  Natal,  declared  a  British  Colony  in  1842,  has 
teen  fully  described  in  another  part  of  this  work ;  it  includes 
the  country  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Tugela  and  Buffel 
Rivers  to  their  source  on  the  Drakensberg,  then  along  the 
mountains'  summits  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the  Umtamvuna 
River,  thence  to  the  sea,  which  forms  its  coast  boundary.  It 
is  considered  to  have  an  area  of  12,500,000  square  acres,  or 
somewhat  the  size  of  Scotland.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  ter- 
races gradually  rising  from  the  coast,  thus  affording  a  variety 
of  climates,  from  the  tropical — producing  coffee,  sugar,  atld  cot- 
ton— almost  to  the  Alpine  on  the  top  of  the  passes.  It  has  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  also  of  bush,  for  building  and  fuel  pur- 
poses. The  chief  town  is  Pietermaritzburg  (q.v.) .  Durban  is  the 
port  town.  Other  towns  and  villages  are  Verulam,  Lady  Smith, 
Greytown,  "Weenen,  Byi-ue,  and  Richmond.  The  principal  mis- 
sion stations  are  Emmaus,  Edendale,  Hermansburg,  besides 
many  others  connected  with  the  principal  Christian  denomina- 
tions. Natal  is  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  sighted 
by  the  Portuguese  navigators  on  Christmas  Day. 

iSTEWCilSTLE.  A  village  in  the  district  of  Fort  Peddie, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  where  a  sheltered 
anchorage  exists,  and  goods  may  in  fine  weather  be  safely 
landed. 

iriiWliilJa'liS.  A  village  about  4  miles  from  Cape  Town, 
at  the  base  of  Table  Moimtain,  on  the  road  to  Wynberg,  with 
some  very  beautiful  scenery  and  handsome  villas. 

TSEXir  SCOTXiA.XO'l}.  The  southern  part  of  the  Leyden- 
burg  district  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  500,000  acres  in  extent, 
was  selected  by  an  enterprising  Scotchman — Mr.  McCorkindale 
— as  the  site  of  a  Scotch  settlement,  and  is  well  adapted  for 
pasto]-al  and  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  about  110  miles  from 
Delagoa  Bay,  and  McOorkind  ale's  scheme  was  to  approach  this 
bay  by  a  road  leading  to  the  Maputa  river,  which,  at  its  mouth, 
is  navigable  by  small  vessels.  In  working  out  his  plan  the 
founder  of  the  settlement  exposed  himself  to  the  Delagoa  Bay 
fever,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  1871.  New  Scotland  itself 
is  remarkably  healthy. 

JdlEUW  KZiOOF.  A  pass  in  the  Berg  River  Mountains, 
leading  to  the  town  of  Tulbagh,  tlu-ough  which  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  line  of  railway  from  Wellington  passes  the  first 
mountain  range  on  its  way  to  Worcester. 

wiJEUWVEXiB  IVIOUia'TAlN'S.  An  important  moun- 
tain range  in  the  Cape  Co)ouy,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Roggeveld  Mountains  on  the  W.,  and  continuing  E.  until  it 
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ioins  the  Koiideveld  or  Sueeuwberg  Mountains,  forming  tlie 
butti-ess,  as  it  were,  to  the  highest  plateau,  and  known  to  old 
o-eoo-raphers  hj  the  name  of  the  backbone  of  South  Alrica. 
Although  the  face  on  the  coast  side  is  less  steep  than  those  ot 
other  parallel  ranges  nearer  the  sea,  yet  it  slopes,  like  them, 
very  gradually  on  the  inland  side,  forming  large  elevated  plams, 
affording  perhaps  the  best  sheep  pasturage  in  the  Colony.  The 
hio-hest  point,  Bulbhouders  Bank,  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
of  Beaufort  West,  is  7,300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  the 
average  height  of  the  range  may  be  estimated  at  5,000  feet,  or 
2,000'feet  above  the  Karroo,  which  stretches  along  the  foot  of 
it.  All  waters  rising  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Nieuwveld  run 
into  the  Orange  River,  and  thence  into  the  Atlantic :  those 
from  the  S.  faces  run  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  through  vast 
chasms  in  the  intermediate  mountain  chain  of  the  Zwarte- 
bergen,  &c.  These  mountains  are  singularly  devoid  of  timber^ 
whfch  it  is  considered  might  be  advantageously  planted  on 
their  slopes  and  in  then-  kloofs,  and  afford  also  great  facilities 
for  the  formation  of  dams. 

H'OIiZiOTH.  a  port  and  custom  house  on  the  coast  of 
L.  jS'amaqualand,  in  lat.  29°  N.E.  and  long.  16°  50'  E._,  the 
principal  shipping  port  of  the  ores  of  the  Cape  Copper  Mning 
Company.  A  railway  runs  from  the  port  to  the  foot  of  the 
coast  mountain  range,  a  distance  of  91  miles,  and  a  jetty,  land- 
ing-place, lighthouse,  and  water  supply  have  been  constructed. 
The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  sandy  and  barren  in  the 
extreme.    It  has  a  population  of  about  450  of  all  colours. 

lffOMAWSl,Alffm  or  GRlQTTASiAlirD  EAST.  An  ex- 
tensive tract  of  about  8,000  square  miles  of  grazing  and  pas- 
toral country  on  the  coast  slope  of  the  Stormbergen  or 
Quathlamba  Mountains,  N.E.  of  the  Queenstown  Division, 
forming  a  part  of  Independent  Kaffraria,  although  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  its  climate  in  winter  not  occupied  by  the 
Kaffirs.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  nearly  100,000.  The 
Griquas,  about  15,000  in  number,  under  Adam  Kok,  some  years 
ago,  being  tired  of  their  neighbours,  the  Boers  of  the  Sove- 
reignty, migrated  there  in  a  body,  where  they  have  remained 
since  peaceably  enough,  and  have  accumulated  large  flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  The  country  is  elevated,  and  though 
well  grassed  is  in  some  parts  rather  bare  of  timber,  altliough 
well  watered.  The  large  game  formerly  found  in  this  region 
have  nearly  all  been  driven  away.  The  principal  village  is 
Kokstadt,  which  has  a  large  trade,  a  bank,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  white  inhabitants.  It  is  the  head-quarters  of  the 
left  wing  of  the  Cape  Mounted  Iliflemen. 

oXiiZ'iVTirT  Kiviia  EAST.  A  long  fertile  valley,  lying 
between  two  high  mountain  ranges,  in  the  district  of  Oudt- 
shoora,  well  watered,  and  productive  of  wine  and  tobacco. 
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OIiXFAiTT  RIVER  WEST.  A  long  narrow  valley  in 
the  Olanwilliam  Division,  bounded  on  tlis  E.  by  the  Cedar 
Bergen,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Olifant  River  Mountains  ;  very 
fertile,  but  with  a  very  hot  climate  in  summer.  It  is  well 
watered  by  the  Olifant  River,  which  irrigates  a  considerable 
extent  of  land. 

OOKZEP.  A  mine  in  L.  Namaqualand,  a  few  miles  from 
the  village  of  Springbok  Fontein,  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  copper  mines  in  existence,  its  annual  pro- 
duction of  very  rich  ore  being  nearly  12,000  tons,  and  the 
deeper  the  shafts  are  sunk  the  more  extensive  appears  the  area 
of  ore-producing  ground.  The  mine  is  now  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
80  fathoms,  but  exhibits  no  sign  of  decreasing  production. 
The  ores  from  it  are  conveyed  by  waggons  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  plateau  on  which  the  mines  are  situated,  and  from 
thence  by  rail  to  Port  NoUoth  (q.v.),  the  port  of  shipment. 
These  Ookiep  ores  are  found  in  Europe  to  be  easier  smelted 
than  the  ores  of  any  other  mine  whatever,  and  the  deposit  of 
copper  ore  in  the  locality  seems  quite  unlimited. 

ORAITGE  RIVER  PREE  STATE.  The  denomination 
of  one  of  the  Dutch  Republics  N.  of  the  Orange  River,  and 
comprised  between  it  and  the  Vaal  River,  which  forms  the 
boundary  between  it  and  the  Transvaal  Republic.  It  contains 
approximately  an  area  of  50,000  square  miles.  It  consists 
chiefly  of  vast  undulating  plains,  which  slope  down  from  the 
Maluti  Mountains  to  the  Vaal  River,  dotted  over,  however, 
in  many  places  with  rocky  hills  called  kopjes,  although  in  the 
northern  parts  hundreds  of  square  miles  are  found  with  hardly 
a  break  on  the  horizon.  The  Orange  River  Free  State  is 
politically  divided  into  the  following  districts  : — 

District.  Chief  Toi\ti. 

Bloemfontein  ....  Bloemfontein 


Boshof  . 

Wynberg . 

Cronstadt 

Smithfield 

Eouxville 

Harrismith 

Bethlehem 

Pauresmith 

Bethulie  . 

Philippolis 

Jacobsdal 


Lady  Brand,  Boshof 

Wynberg 

Fickburg 

Smithfield 

Wepener 

Harrismith 

Bethlehem 

Fau  re  smith 

Heidelberg 

Philippolis 

Jacobsdal 


OTTDXSHOORN".  A  district  of  the  Western  Province,  for- 
merly part  of  the  Division  of  George,  and  is  situated  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Olifant  River  East,  bounded 
—-on  the  N.  by  the  Great  Zwarteberg  range  ;  on  the  S.  by  the 
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Outeniqua  Mountaius  and  Lange  Kloof ;  on  tlie  W.  by  the 
Gauritz  River ;  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Antonies  Berg.  It  has 
an  area  of  1,781  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  15,181 
souls.  It  possesses  a  most  fertile  soil,  producing  the  best 
brandy  and  tobacco  in  the  Colony,  and  has  great  facilities  for 
irrigation.  The  seat  of  magistracy,  the  village  of  Oudtshoorn, 
is  sFtuated  on  the  Olifant  River,  about  60  miles  N.W.  of  George- 
town, and  has  a  population  of  1,8-37.  The  mission  station  of 
Dysselsdorp,  in  this  Division,  has  a  population  of  544,  chiefly 
Plottentots. 

0UTEia"iQUja.liAKri>  is  the  Hottentot  name  for  that 
portion  of  the  George  Division  which  lies  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea. 

OUTEiO'lQUii  MOUWTAINS  are  the  mountain  range 
next  the  coast,  which  runs  E.  and  W.  through  the  George 
Division,  towards  its  E.  end.  It  is  covered  with  dense  forest, 
still  the  resort  of  the  elephant  and  buffalo,  and  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  timber. 

OVATVlPOXiAN'D.  A  region  in  N.W.  Africa,  lying  north 
of  Great  Namaqualaud,  and  inhabited  by  a  race  forming  a  hnk 
between  the  Kaffir  and  true  Negro.  It  was  first  explored 
by  Alexander ;  afterwards  by  Galton,  Andersson,  and  Bain, 
to  whose  travels  we  refer  our  readers.  Its  boundaries  are — 
"W.  the  ocean ;  N.  the  Ouanene  River ;  E.  the  desert ;  and 
S.  Damara  and  Great  Namaqualand. 

PAAKIi.  A  very  fertile  and  fruitful  Division  in  the  Western 
Province.  So  called  from  a  gigantic  granite  boulder  resting  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  near  the  principal  town  or  village.  Has 
an  area  of  627  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  18,076.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Great  and  Little  Berg  Rivers,  and  from  nume- 
rous streams  rising  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  It  is  the  great 
wine-producing  country  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

PAARIi,  the  principal  place  and  seat  of  magistracy,  is 
.38  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  rail ; 
is  a  well-built,  pleasant  village,  the  houses  generally  having 
large  gardens  surrounding  them,  which  makes  it  an  agreeable 
residence  after  the  heat  and  dust  of  Cape  Town.  It  has  a 
population  of  5,760.  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  of  the  French  Huguenot 
refugees  are  settled  in  its  neighbourhood  and  in  that  of 
Stellenbosch. 

PATRVSBKRC  A  mountain  which  forms  the  S.  horn  of 
S.  Helena's  Bay,  800  feet  over  the  sea-level. 

PESSix:.  A  district  lying  along  the  coast,  forming  the 
S.E.  portion  of  what  was  formerly  called  the  Neutral  Terri- 
tory, lying  between  the  Great  Fish  and  Keiskamma  rivers.  It 
has  an  area  of  497  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  16,886, 
the  majority  being  Fingoes  or  Kaffirs.    It  is  a  rather  elevated 
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legion,  ■well  watered,  and  fertile.  The  seat  of  manistracy  is 
Fort  Peddie,  an  old  military  post  and  tower,  about  3G  miles  E. 
of  Grahamstown,  with  a  population  of  about  300.  The  Wes- 
leyan  mission  stations  of  Durban  and  Newtondale  are  in  this 
district,  where  there  are  also  several  locations  of  Fingo  and 
Ziihi  Kaffirs,  whose  chiefs  exercise  a  sort  of  patriarchal  autho- 
rity, under  supervision,  over  them. 

PBZiliA.  A  station  of  the  Loudon  ]\Iissionary  Society, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  and  on  the  N.  extreme 
edge  of  Bushmanlaud,  with  about  800  dwellers  around  it. 
(  Vide  Thompson,  Backhouse,  and  Campbell's  travels  for  par- 
ticulars as  to  this  locality.) 

PHlliZPPOlils.  A  village  in  the  Free  State,  the  prin- 
cipal place  in  the  old  Griqua  Territory ;  now  occupied  by  the 
Boers;  is  about  30  miles  N.  of  Colesberg,  and  15  N.  of  the 
Orange  River  on  the  road  to  Bloemfontein. 

PIETERIWCAKITZBURG.  The  chief  town  of  Katal, 
compounded  of  the  names  of  the  Boer  leaders,  Pieter  Ptetief  and 
Gert  Maritz,  is  situated  54  miles  N.  of  Durban,  on  the  high 
road  to  the  interior,  It  has  a  population  of  6,700.  It  is  built 
on  a  high  plain,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  in  summer  is 
subject  to  violent  thunderstorms,  involving  the  necessity  of  a 
lightning-conductor  almost  to  every  house.  Omnibuses  run 
daily  between  Maritzburg  aud  Pinetown  to  meet  the  railway, 
thence  to  Durban.  . 

FIQUETBEKG.  A  Division  in  the  Western  Province, 
formerly  part  of  the  Division  of  Olauwilliam,  with  an  area  of 
1,854  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,239.  It  includes  an 
isolated  range  of  mountains,  standing  out,  as  it  were,  as  a 
sentinel  from  the  Olifant  River  range  of  mountains,  whence 
its  name.  That  part  of  the  district  near  the  Berg  River  caUed 
the  Twenty-four  Rivers  is  highly  fertile,  and  produces  much 
corn,  wine,  and  tobacco.  Two  or  three  bays  on  the  coast,  St. 
Helena,  Lambert's,  and  Donkin's,  afford  facilities  for  shipping 
produce,  but  the  heavy  state  of  the  roads  militates  agamst  the 
advancement  of  this  district.  The  seat  of  magistracy,  the  vil- 
lage of  Piquetberg,  is  .situated  at  a  considerable  elevation  on 
the  E  face  of  the  moimtain,  and  has  353  inhabitants.  It  can 
boast  of  possessing  one  of  the  finest  iron  bridges  in  the  colony. 
The  mission  stations,  Wittewaters  and  Goede  Verwacht,  are 
situated  in  this  district,  with  about  600  inhabitants. 

PlETTEXa-BEStG  BAY.  A  large  and  exposed  bay  on 
the  S.  coast,  a  few  miles  E.  of  the  Kuysna  Harbour,  much 
used  for  the  shipping  of  timber  from  the  adjacent  forests,  it 
has  a  population  of  700  principally  wood-cutters. 

pl«riEI..  A  mission  station  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vaal 
River  in  the  territory  of  Griqualand  West,  and  celebrated 
formerly  as  one  of  the  most  productive  centres  of  the  Diamona 
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Fields ;  being  in  a  state  of  transition,  no  statistics  to  be  de- 
pended on  can  be  given.  It  is  situated  700  miles  from  Cape 
Town,  470  from  jPort  Elizabeth,  400  from  East  London,  and 
470  from  Natal. 

POTSCHERPSTROOIVI  6r  mOOJ.  RIVSK  Z>ORP. 
A  town  or  village  in  Transvaal,  about  25  miles  N.  of  the  Vaal 
River.  Its  name  is  a  strange  compomid  of  the  names  of  Pot- 
gieter,  Scherf,  and  Stoclrenstroom,  popular  characters  with  the 
Boer  Eepublicans ;  it  is  picturesquely  situated  and  admirably 
watered,  branches  of  the  Mooi,  or  Pretty  River,  running 
through  the  streets,  which  are  all  planted  with  trees.  It  is 
960  miles  N.  of  Cape  Town,  and  720  from  Port  Elizabeth. 

PKEXORIA.  A  town  and  seat  of  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  is  situated  about  90  miles  N.E.  of  Pot- 
scherfstroom,  near  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Magaliesbergen  ;  a 
branch  of  a  Cape  Town  Bank  has  been  lately  opened  here  ;  and 
the  Leydenberg  gold  fields  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  trade 
in  this  region.  Pretoria  is  about  1,050  miles  distant  from  Cape 
Town  by  land,  and  can  be  easiest  reached  via  Natal. 

PRIircB  AIiBElRT.  A  Division  of  the  West  Province, 
lies  along  the  N.  face  of  the  Great  Zwarteberg  range,  and 
extends  some  distance  into  the  Karroo.  It  is  bounded — N. 
by  the  Beaufort  West  Division,  S.  by  the  George  Division,  W. 
by  Worcester  Division,  and  E.  by  Uitenhage.  It  has  an  area 
of  3,980  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6,257  of  all  races. 
The  farms  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  are  very  fertile.  The. 
village  of  Prince  Albert  is  the  seat  of  the  magistracy,  and 
is  distant  282  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town.  A  good  ro^d  to  the 
port  of  Mossel  Bay  is  formed  through  the  Zwarteberg  and 
Meu'ings  Port,  from  this  division  opening  out  a  rich  and  fertile 
country. 

QTTi^CGA.  FIiATS.  A  large  plain  in  the  district  of  Alex- 
andri,  crossed  by  the  road  from  Port  Elizabeth  to  Grahams- 
town.  Formerly,  but  no  longer,  the  haunts  of  large  herds  of 
quaggas ;  hence  its  name. 

quATHIiAiaBA  or  KAHiiAMBA.  The  name  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  apparently  a  continuation  of  the 
Stormbergen,  increasing  in  height  and  ruggedness  as  it  trends 
to  the  N.E.,  untU  in  the  Natal  territory  it  attains  a  height  of 
8,000  to  10,000  feet;  are  also  known  in  parts  as  the  Maluti 
Mountains,  and  further  on  as  the  Drakensberg  ;  they  continue 
until  they  seem  to  decline  into  the  plains  N.  of  Delagoa  Bay. 
In  an  ethnological  point  of  view,  they  are  remarkable  as  form- 
ing the  line  of  separation  between  the  Kaffir  races  dwelling  on 
tlie  coast  and  the  Bechouana  tribes  of  the  interior.  Gardiner, 
in  his  '  Travels  in  the  Zulu  Country,'  well  describes  the  broken 
country  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains.  No  direct  waggon- 
road  yet  exists  from  the  Basuto  Country  across  these  moun- 
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tains  to  Natal,  although  douljtless  footpaths  exist.  They  are 
called  the  Maluti  Mountains  by  tlie  French  Missionaries  and 
the  Basutos. —  Vide  Arhousset,  Casali's  and  Dyke's  Travels.  De 
Beers  and  Bezuidenhoots  are  the  principal  passes  across  these 
mountains  between  Natal  and  the  Orange  lliver  Sovereignty. 

qVEENSTOWN.  An  important  division  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  once  the  country  of  the  Tarahoolde  Kaffirs,  from 
which  they  were  driven  in  the  war  of  1852.  It  is  bounded  N. 
by  the  Stormberg  range,  S.  by  the  Amatola,  W.  by  the  Cra- 
dock  Division,  and  E.  by  the  Indwe  River,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Great  Kei,  an  area  of  3,G04  square  miles,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  60,890  souls,  it  being  one  of  the  most  populous  Divi- 
sions in  the  Colony.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  the 
rivers  flow  in  a  manner  favourable  for  irrigation  purposes,  not 
being  sunk  in  the  deep  channels  in  which  nearly  all  our  colo- 
nial streams  flow.  It  has  large  native  locations  and  mission 
stations  at  Shiloh,  Goshen,  Hackney,  and  Engotine  of  the 
Moravian,  Wesleyan,  and  London  Mission  Societies.  The  prin- 
cipal town  is  Queenstown,  on  a  branch  of  the  Klaas  Sniits 
Eiver,  a  town  well  laid  out,  and  supplied  with  waier ;  distant 
640  miles  E.  of  Cape  Town,  and  205  N.  of  Port  Elizabeth; 
contains  about  2,320  inhabitants ;  has  several  banks,  churches, 
and  other  public  institutions.  The  Mountain  Hangklip  (6,800 
feet)  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  scenery  of  this  Division ;  the 
fantastic  shape  of  many  of  its  mouutaini;  presenting  some 
curious  features.  Queenstown,  the  capital,  is  the  present  ter- 
minus of  the  border  line  of  railway  from  East  London. 

RHEXroSTSRBERG.  A  mountain  in  the  district  of 
Middelburg  ;  au  oflshoot  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Sneeuwberg. 

RZCHlMtOiarD.  A  division  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
bounded— N.  by  Hope  Town,  S.  and  E.  by  Graaf-Reynet,  and 
W.  by  Victoria  West.  Has  an  area  of  4,463  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  7,624  souls.  It  is  an  entirely  pastoral  coimtry, 
depending  for  water  on  the  formation  of  dams,  and  at  the  cold 
upland  region  badly  supplied  with  fuel.  Its  principal  village 
and  seat  of  magistracy  is  Richmond,  with  995  inhabitants. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Cape  Town  and  245  from 
Port  Elizabeth.  It  is  situated  in  the  Cold  Upland  Region, 
behind  the  Sneeuwbergen,  called  the  '  Winter  veld,"  and  owes  its 
importance  to  its  being  the  depot  for  the  wool  of  the  sur- 
rounding sheep  farms.  It  lies  about  half-way  between  Graaf- 
Reynet  Town  and  Oolesberg. 

RXEBECK'S  CASTEEi^.  A  loftv  isolated  mountain  in 
Malmesbury  Division,  3,100  leet  high,  and  a  well-known  land- 
mark as  seen  from  Capo  Town.  It  is  one  of  the  few  places 
named  after  the  illustrious  Van  Riebeclc,  the  founder  of  the 
Cape  Colony.  There  is  a  village  called  Riebeck  in  Albany,  a 
lew  miles  W.  of  Grahamstown,  with  108  inhabitants. 
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RXETBERCr.  A  mountain  in  Little  Namaqualand,  a  few- 
miles  from  the  Concordia  Mines,  presenting  strong  indications 
on  its  summit  of  a  rich  deposit  of  copper  ore,  but  which  has  as 
yet  not  realised  the  expectations  raised  by  its  appearance. 

Rlvz:RSDil.IiS.  A  Division  of  the  Western  Province, 
formerly  part  of  Swelleudam,  of  which  it  formed  the  eastern 
portion,  comprehends  the  country  between  the  Zwartebergen 
and  the  sea ;  bounded,  E.  by  the  Gauritz  Eiver,  and  W.  by 
Krombek  Rive?,  and  a  line  reaching  to  the  mountains ;  an  area 
of  2,462  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  12,721.  This  part 
of  the  country  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Grasveld,  from 
its  abundant  pasturage.  Riversdale  village  is  202  miles  E.  of 
Cape  Town,  on  the  highroad  to  the  frontier,  and  contains  1,177 
inhabitants.  The  mission  institutions,  Zoar  and  Amaliensteia, 
are  in  this  district ;  also  the  village  of  Lady  Smith,  near  the 
entrance  to  Seven  Weeks  Poort,  through  which  a  new  road  has 
been  constructed. 

ROBERTSOir.  A  district  of  the  Western  Province, 
formerly  part  of  the  Division  of  Swellendam,  with  an  area  of 
1,089  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  8,031.  It  comprises 
the  country  known  by  the  name  of  Kannaland,  or  the  Little 
KaiToo  (q.Y.).  The  principal  village  is  Robertson,  on  the 
Breede  River,  also  40  miles  N.W.  of  Swellendam,  with  a 
population  of  1,104.  Also  the  villages  of  Montagu  in  Oogman's 
Kloof  and  Ladj  Grey. 

ROGGEVEliD  is  the  rocky  and  barren  table  land  in 
the  Oalvinia  and  Frazersburg  districts  on  the  top  of  the  Rogge- 
veld  Mountains  which  bound  the  Great  Karroo  to  the  N.E. 

ROGCSVEiiD  iMCOUTrTAZKr.  A  long  escarped  moun- 
tain range,  about  5,000  feet  high,  which  extends  N.W.  and 
S.W.  from  the  Komsberg  (5,.360)  nearly  to  the  village  of 
Oalvinia.  From  a  distance  it  looks  like  an  immense  wall,  and 
in  an  extent  of  nearly  200  miles  there  are  only  one  or  two  avail- 
able passes.  This  mountain  range,  as  well  as  the  coimtry  about 
it,  is  well  described  by  the  old  Cape  travellers  Barrow,  Lich- 
tenstein,  and  Burchill.  The  old  Dutch  manners  and  customs  are 
still  preserved  in  their  primitive  simplicity  in  these  regions, 
which  are  seldom  visited  by  modern  travellers. 

RITSTEKTBITRG.  A  village  in  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
on  the  north  slope  of  the  Magaliesbergen  or  Oashan  Mountains, 
about  60  miles  west  of  Pretoria. 

SA.XNT  BI.AISZ:  CAPE.  The  headland  forming  the 
S.W.  horn  of  Mossel  Bay,  in  lat.  34°  II'  48",  long.  22°  6'  E. 
A  lighthouse  is  erected  on  it. 

SAZN-TE  CROIX.  A  roclcy  islet  in  the  bight  of  Algoa 
Bay,  so  called  from  a  stone  cross  erected  on  it  by  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  who  landed  on  it  in  148G ;  no  remains  of  the  cross,  how- 
ever, exist  at  the  present  day. 
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SiVXiSAXrHA.  Au  extensive  Lay  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  in  lat.  33°  S.,  about  80  miles  N.  of  Capetown. 
It  has  admirable  anchorages  and  wharfs  formed,  as  it  were,  by 
nature,  sheltered  from  all  winds,  but  is  imfortunately  deficient 
in  fresh  water,  and  the  country  surrounding  it  is  sterile  and 
luiinviting.  It  has  been  proposed,  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Barrow,  to  lead  fresh  water  from  the  Berg  River  into  it,  a  task 
that  presents  but  few  engineering  difficulties,  but  as  yet  no 
efforts  have  been  made  to  accomplish  it,  although  Saldanha  is  a 
bay  capable  of  sheltering  all  the  fleets  of  the  world.  There 
is  not  even  a  village  on  its  shore,  though  its  waters  abound 
in  fish. 

saIjEIRiI.  a  village  and  mission  station  in  the  Division 
of  Albany,  about  18  miles  S.W.  of  Grahamstown.  with  G90 
inhabitants. 

SCHIST  P'N".  Formerly  a  mission  station  on  the  Karree 
Berg,  about  60  miles  N.  of  the  Nieuveld  Mountains.  The  sur- 
rounding country  has  been  lately  formed  into  a  new  Division 
called  '  Carnarvon,'  of  which  Schiet  F'n,  near  Carnarvon  village, 
is  the  seat  of  magistracy.  The  country  resembles  Hope  Town 
and  Victoria  West  Divisions,  and  is  barren  and  uninteresting, 
although  good  for  sheep-farming. 

SEVEIO'  wzixsics  POOH.T.  A  difficult  defile  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Langeberg  range,  where  it  joins  the  Zwarte- 
berg,  through  which  an  excellent  road  has  been  formed,  giving 
access  from  the  Little  to  the  Great  Karroo. 

SZSVIVEOUR.  A  village  in  the  Division  of  Stockenstroom, 
and  seat  of  the  magistracy.  It  is  about  26  miles  N.  of  Fort 
Beaufort,  near  the  old  military  post  of  Elands  Eiver,  with  233 
inhabitants. 

SHiIiOH.    A  Moravian  mission  station  on  the  Ox  Ki'aal 

Eiver,  Division  of  Queenstown,  with  792  residents. 

sxlU[Oia''S  BAIT.  A  small  sheltered  anchorage  on  the  west 
side  of  False  Bay,  where  are  the  Admiralty  dockyards  and 
magazines  for  the  naval  stations  on  the  E.  coast  of  South 
Africa. 

SlXMCOIO'SBEiRG'  is  a  lofty  point  of  the  Cape  penmsula, 
just  above  Simon's  Town,  with  an  average  height  of  3,200 

feet.  ... 

SllMCOlff'S  TOWn  is  a  magisterial  Division,  part  of  the 
Cape  Division,  about  25  miles  S.E.  of  Capetown,  at  the  base  of 
a  lofty  mountain.  It  possesses  a  naval  yard  and  dockyard 
establishment,  military  barracks,  several  forts  and  defensive 
buildings,  and  has  a  population  of  nearly  2,447  inhabitants.  It 
is  the  only  naval  depot  Great  Britain  possesses  south  of  the 
Equator  in  the  Indo-Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  sheltered  from  the 
effects  of  all  the  violent  winds. 

SIR  iiOWRY'S  PASS.    A  well-executed  line  of  road 
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over  the  first  coast  range  of  mountains,  designed  by  the  late 
Colonel  Mitchell.  It  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1830,  and 
lies  on  the  high  road  between  Capetown  and  Port  Elizabeth. 
Along  with  the  improvement  of  Montagu  Pass  in  the  George 
Division,  this  work  removed  the  greatest  impediments  that 
could  be  conceived  in  our  most  important  colonial  line  of  road, 
although  the  name  of  the  talented  engineer  is,  we  regret  to  say, 
almost  forgotten. 

SWEEUWBEKGEW.  The  name  of  a  large  mountain 
group  in  the  central  region  of  the  Cape  Colony ;  _  E.  of  the 
NieuAVveld  range,  where  the  mountains  reach  their  greatest 
height,  is  the  peak  Compassberg  (q.v.),  8,000  feet,  and  from 
thence  they  branch  oil'  in  several  nearly  parallel  chains  to  the 
N.E.  and  S.E.  Deeply  intersected  by  fertile  and  well-watered 
valleys,  the  Sueeuwbergen  present  a  most  valuable  and  in- 
teresting district,  mostly  included  in  the  Graaf-Reynet  Division. 

SOIVIERSET  EAST.  An  important  Division  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  with  an  area  of  3,876  square  miles  and 
10,877  inhabitants.  It  is  intersected  by  several  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges ;  the  most  northern,  called  Zwagers  Hoek  Moun- 
tains, is  a  continuation  of  the  Sneeuwbergen,  connecting  that 
range  with  the  Great  Winterberg.  Another  range  parallel  to 
it  is  the  Boschberg  (4,880  feet),  running  E.  and  W.,  between 
the  Sunday  and  Great  Fish  Rivers,  at  the  foot  of  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Somerset  East,  a  well-watered  village, 
with  2,231  inhabitants  and  several  churches,  banks,  a  college, 
and  other  public  institutions.  It  lies  about  80  miles  W.  of 
Grahamstown  and  547  E.  of  Capetown.  Somerset  Division  is 
bounded — on  the  W.  by  that  of  Graaf-Reynet,  on  the  N.  by 
Cradock,  on  the  E.  by  Bedford,  and  on  the  S.  by  Uitenhage, 
the  Zuiirberg  Moimtains  forming  the  division  line.  Owing  to 
its  hilly  surface  it  presents  some  fine  romantic  scenery,  and 
possesses  some  of  the  most  valuable  farms  in  the  Colony,  par- 
ticularly those  lying  in  the  rich  glen  or  valley  called  Zwagers 
Hoek.  The  town  or  village  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  com- 
missariat farm,  and  was  founded  in  1825.  The  seat  or  farm  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hart,  called  Glen  Avon,  lies  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  well  worth  a  visit,  as  showing  of  what  high  farming  is 
capable  in  such  a  cHmate.    (  Vide  Pringle.) 

SOMERSET  WEST.  A  village  in  the  region  called 
Hottentots'  Holland,  and  near  the  shore  of  False  Bay  and  foot 
of  Sir  Dowry's  Pass,  about  20  miles  E.  of  Capetown.  It  is  a 
favourite  summer  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  and 
near  it  was  the  country  residence  of  that  arbitrary  old  man 
Governor  Van  der  Stell. 

STEXiiiEXTBOSCK.  A  now  small  and  unimportant  Divi- 
sion of  the  Western  Province,  containing  an  area  of  only  503 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  10,530,  although  it  formerly 
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comprised  nearly  tlaewliole  of  the  Western  Province  asfar  eastas 
Swellendam,  the  whole  Cape  Colony  at  the  period  of  the  English 
mission  in  1795  being  divided  into  only  three  divisions,  namely, 
Stellenbosch,  Swellendam,  and  Graaf-Reynet.  Stellenhosch 
Division  is  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  the  Berg  Paver 
and  its  tributaries.  It.  lies  along  the  feet  of  the  Drakenstein 
Mountains,  and  has  much  beautiful  scenery.  The  town  of 
Stellenbosch  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Colony,  being  founded 
in  1684 ;  is  a  well-built  place,  with  wide  streets  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  well  shaded  and  watered,  something  in  the  style 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  It  hns  with  its  environs  about  4,000  in- 
habitants, mostly  of  Dutch  descent.  The  French  Huguenot 
refugees  nearly  all  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  their 
names,  but  not  their  language,  may  still  be  traced.  Stellenbosch 
is  connected  with  Capetown  by  rail. 

STOCKEirsTKOsni  (Kat  River  Settlement,  q.v.).  A 
Division  comprising  the  old  Kat  River  Settlement,  with  an 
area  of  240  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  6,509,  of  whom 
1,400  are  Europeans,  it  being  no  longer  the  exclusive  seat  of  a 
Hottentot  race.  The  country  at  the  base  of  the  Katbergen  is 
wonderfully  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  calculated  to  support 
a  much  larger  population  than  as  yet  inhabits  it.  It  also,  in 
the  kloofs  of  the  mountains  which  surround  it,  possesses  a  good 
supply  of  building  timber  and  also  material  for  fuel.  ( Vide 
'  Kat  River  Setthment  •, '  also  the  history  of  foundation,  &c.,  in 
the  works  of  Pringle,  Philip,  &c.)  The  history  of  the  Kat  River 
Settlement  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  romance  of  the 
Cape  Colony,  both  in  its  founding  and  its  dispersion. 

MOUTTTAINS,  in  Wodehouse  Division. 
Important  discovery  of  coal  in  this  district  by  Mr.  North  in 
July  1878.  ^  ,  ^ 

SWIlI.J.'ENJ>A.Ti/i.  One  of  the  old  Divisions  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  now  reduced  to  an  area  of  2,954  square  miles,  in- 
cluding the  country  between  the  sea  and  the  Langeberg  Moun- 
tains, bounded  on  the  VV.  by  the  Breede  River  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  boundary  of  the  Riversdale  Division,  with  a  population 
of  about  10,000  souls,  about  half  of  whom  are  of  European  de- 
scent. The  town  of  Swellendam  is  140  mUes  E.  of  Capetown, 
on  an  affluent  of  the  Breede  River,  and  has  a  population  of 
rather  more  than  2,000.  It  was  founded  in  1745,  and  for  a 
colonial  town  thus  possesses  a  considerable  antiquity.  Ihe 
general  character  of  the  Division  is  of  an  agricultural  and  pas- 
toral nature.  Its  climate  resembles  generally  that  of  the  coast 
region  between  the  sea  and  the  first  mountain  range.  ihe 
Langebergen  rise  in  some  points  to  a  height  of  5,000  teet.  Ihe 
London  mission  station  Zuurbrak  is  in  this  Division,  with  I  JO/ 
dwellers.  Other  villages  in  the  Division  are  Heidelberg, 
Malagas,  and  Port  Beaufort.     The  high  road  from  Capetown 
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to  the  frontier  traverses  this  Division  from  W.  to  E.,  and  the 
deep  river  beds  occasionally  make  travelling  dangerous.  The 
kloofs  of  the  Langebergen  are  in  many  places  well  wooded. 
(  Vide  Latrobe  and  Lichtenstein.) 

TAMEOOKlz:i,AI«ri>.  The  country  formerly  inhabited 
by  the  Tambookie  tribes  of  Kaffirs,  and  from  which  they  were 
expelled  for  their  participation  in  the  Kaffir  and  Hottentot 
rebellion  of  1850-1.  It  now  forms  the  Division  of  Queens- 
town. 

TAliTBTJIESBERC.  A  serrated  mountain  range  (Teeth 
Mountains)  connecting  the  Sueeuwbergen  with  the'"  Zwao-ers 
Hoek  Mountains,  in  the  Division  of  Somerset  East.  ° 

TARKASTADT.  A  village  in  the  Cradock  Division, 
formerly  the  military  post  of  the  Zwarte  Kei,  a  few  miles  N. 
of  the  Great  Winterberg  Mountains. 

TRADOUW.  A  kloof  and  river  in  the  Swellendam 
Division. 

f  ^^NSVAAi.  The  second  Dutch  Republic  north  of  the 
Vnal  Kiver,  founded  by  those  Boers  who  refused  to  submit  in 
1848,  when  Sir  Harry  Smith  received  the  allegiance  of  the 
bovereiguty  Boers,  annexed  by  British  Government,  April  12 
71  o  T.  coniprises  a  large  and  valuable  territory,  bounded  on 
the  b.  by  the  Vaal  Eiver,  on  the  N.  by  the  Limpopo,  on  the  E 
by  the  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Drakenbergen,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  country  of  the  Bechouanas  and  the  Kalihari 
desert.  Its  area  and  population  cannot  be  given  with  any 
degree  of  exactness,  but  the  discovery  of  rich  gold  fields  in 
the  region  adjacent  to  Delagoa  Bay  has  invested  this  country 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  iniportance.  Its  principal  towns 
are  Pretoria  (q.v.)  Mooi,  Eiversdorp,  Eustenburg  and  Leyden- 

}■    V:}^-"  I^'\™^'Baines' and  Chapman's  Travels,'  and 
the  body  of  this  work.)  ' 

ar^^%^^^^^^^^^^'^-  ^^"^  "^^l^tary  post  on  the 

Great  Fish  Eiver,  on  the  road  from  Grahamstown  to  Fort 

ofls^V^  ,^ fs!.'      several  conflicts  during  the  Kaffir  wars 
of  1835  and  1848  ;  now  a  Kaffir  police  station 

TUlBACH.  A  Division  of  the  Western  Province,  lying 
in  the  mountains  forming  the  buttresses  to  the  plateaux  of  the 
Co  d  and  Warm  Bokkeveld.  It  has  an  area  of  4,976  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  9,923  souls.  It  is  well  watered,  and 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil.  The  seat  of  mao-is- 
tracy  IS  the  village  of  Tulbagh,  80  miles  N.  of  Oapetorn,°  hi 
a  deep  valley  overhung  by  the  Winterhoek  and  Wittenberg 
Mountains.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  Dutch  village,  preserS 
the  primeval  habits  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  derives 
pTvT'^T^^if^r^i'  single-hearted  old  governor 
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TWEBTTY-POTJH  RIVERS.  A  fertile  and  well-watered 
district,  partly  in  the  Tulbagh  Division,  and  partly  in  that  of 
Piquetherg,  so  called  from  the  numerous  streams  which  issue 
out  of  the  adjacent  mountain  ranges  and  run  into  the  Berg 
Eiver.  It  produces  excellent  wine,  corn,  and  tobacco,  and  the 
.  farmers  are  generally  comparatively  wealthy.  The  German 
mission  stations  Steinthal  and  Saron  lie  in  this  neighbourhood. 

UITENKAGE.  A  Division  of  the  Eastern  Province, 
bounded— N.  by  Zwarte  Ruggens,  S.  by  Port  Elizabeth 
Division,  E.  by  Humansdorp,  and  W.  by  Albany  and  Alex- 
andria ;  having  an  area  of  6,233  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  21.392.  It  is  traversed  by  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  called 
the  "VVinterhoek  Mountains,  rising  in  some  places  to  a  height 
of  7  000  feet,  and  affording  well-known  landmarks  to  vessels 
approaching  Port  Elizabeth.  The  country  to  the  north, 
called  the  Zwarte  Ruggens,  consists  of  long  low  ranges  of  hiils, 
covered  with  a  prickly  bush,  and  very  and  and  nearly 
waterless  The  mission  station  Enon  (Moravian)  is  situated  in 
a  densely  wooded  country  at  the  fo6t  of  the  Zuurberg,  and 
remains  pretty  much  as  it  was  described  by  Pringle  halt  a 

century  ago.  ,  „  -n  ■ 

UlTEM-HAGE  TOWN,  distant  18  miles  N.  ot  Port 
Elizabeth,  and  500  E.  of  Oape  Town,  is  well  laid  out  and 
abundantly  watered,  each  house  situated  in  a  large  and  well- 
planted  garden.  It  was  founded  in  1804,  and  has  3,69o 
inhabitants.  Wool-washing  is  extensively  earned  on  in  Uiten- 
hac-e,  and  promises  to  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
district.  The  town  has  good  water,  fruit  and  vegetables 
and  is  the  locale  of  the  Locomotive  shops  of  the  Midland  and 
North-Eastern  Railway  systems.  ,      ,   ,     n.,-.  „f 

UTRECHT,  the  most  southerly  and  easterly  distiict  ot 
the  Transvaal,  is,  at  its  extreme  point,  not  more  than  100  miles 
from  Durban  as  the  crow  flies.  Its  capital,  Utrecht,  is  about 
30  miles  from  Newcastle  in  Natal,  with  which  town  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  road  and  drift  over  the  Buffa  o  river.  The  inteiioi 
part  of  tie  district  climbs^to  the  summit  of  f«  ^^J^^^ensb  ig 
range;  the  highest  point  bemg  not  less  than  4,000  feet  it  is 
3  suited  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  _  farming.  Cattle  and 
Lep  thrive  there,  and  it  is  good  for  grain.  It  produces  wool, 
hides  and  butter.    Ithas  coal  in  abundance  for  the  getting 

VICTORIA  BAST.  A  Division  formed  out  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  old  neutral  territory,  having  an  area  of  ^^^6  sqimre 
miles,  and  a  population  of  8,894  souls,  I'lclud"?^  f  j^ia 
locations  of  Fingoes.  It  is  well  watered,  and  includes  m  it 
the  Stile  valle/  of  the  Tyumie.  The  principal  place  is  Alice 
(q.v.).    Dovedale  mission  station  is  in  this  district 

VICTORIA  WEST  is  a  Division  m  the  N.W  of  ti^^^^ 
Eastern  Province,  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the  Old  Beauloit 
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Division,  with  an  area  of  15,815  square  miles,  and  13,247  inhabit- 
ants. In  soil,  climate,  Szc,  it  resembles  the  adjacent  disti-icts 
of  Kichmond,  Hope  Town,  and  Frazersburg.  The  principal 
place  and  seat  of  magistracy  is  Victoria  West,  410  miles  from 
Cape  Town,  and  300  from  Port  Elizabeth,  with  754  inhabit- 
ants. North  of  Victoria  West  is  a  vast  expanse  of  barren 
country,  thinly  inhabited,  in  which  a  few  Bushmen  and 
Koraunas  still  wander.  The  region  is  described  by  Lichten- 
stein  and  Bm-chill. 

WAKKERSTaoOM.  A  district  of  the  Transvaal,  north, 
and  partly  to  the  west  of  Utrecht.  It  touches  Natal  on  the 
south,  and  on  the  west  it  is  separated  from  the  Free  State  by 
the  Eiip  River.  Its  northern  boundary  is  the  Vaal.  It  is  very 
mountainous,  lying  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Drakensberg. 
The  sceneiy  is  very  grand.  It  possesses  dense  woods  of  valuable 
timber,  and  excellent  grass  lands  well  watered  by  the  Vaal  and 
its  numerous  tributaries.  It  is  especially  suited  to' horse  breeding, 
which  is  a  branch  of  farming  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
capitalists.  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
produces  large  quantities  of  grain.  On  its  eastern  side  it  is  rich 
in  coal. 

WATERBURC.  The  largest  of  the  disti-icts  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. It  has  the  Limpopo  for  its  northern  and  north-western, 
and  pays  for  this  proximity  by  being  infested  by  the  Tsetse 
throughout  a  belt  varying  from  20  to  80  miles  deep  along  the 
whole  com-se  of  the  river,  a  length  of  more  than  200  miles, 
being  quite  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  the  district.  The 
remainder  of  the  district  is  suitable  for  agriculture  and  it  also 
promises  well  for  minerals.  On  the  south-east  it  has  an  immense 
plam  called  the  Springbok  Flats  where  water  and  wood  are 
plentiful. 

WEEWEKT.  A  viUage  of  Natal,  about  70  miles  N.E.  of 
Pietermaritzburg  on  the  Bushman  River,  so  called  (weepinc^) 
from  a  massacre  of  Dutch  emigi-ant  Boers  there  by  Dingaan  m 
1838. 

_  WEl.i.iirGTO]!ir.  An  agi-eeable  village  in  the  Paarl  Divi- 
sion, 45  miles  from  the  Cape,  and  is  a  principal  station  of  the- 
Railway  to  Beaufort  West.  It  is  weU  laid  out  and  watered, 
has  several  good  houses,  and  2,192  inhabitants. 

WKITTI.ESEA..  A  village  in  the  Queenstowu  Division, 
near  the  mission  station  of  Shiloh,  on  a  branch  of  the  Zwarte 
Rei  River  by  which  it  is  irrigated  ;  it  has  139  inhabitants. 

WII.I.OWMORE.  A  disti-ict  and  village  lately  formed 
out  oi  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  of  Prince  Albert  It 
13  well  watered  and  feriile,  although  including  a  great  deal  of 
karroo  veld.  no  i, 

•  The  name  of  a  lofty  mountain  ran<^a 

xn  the  L.  1  rovmce,  dividing  the  district  of  Oradock  from  t}^< 
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of  Fort  Beaufort  and  Bedford.  It  is  a  continuation  on  the  W. 
of  the  great  mountain  range  of  Zwager's  Hoek  and  the 
Sneeuwherg,  while  on  the  E.  it  joins  the  Katherg  and  Amatola. 
The  highest  point  is  Great  Winterherg  Peak,  7,806  feet. 

WIM'TEI^KOZIIC  l«OTllfTii.lM"S.  There  are  two  im- 
portant mountain  ranges  called  Winterhoek— one  in^the  W. 
Province,  a  continuation  of  the  Cedar  Berg  on  the  E.  of  the 
Olifant  River  Valle_y,  with  its  culminating  point  ahove  the 
■village  of  Tulhagh  (6,840  feet).  The  other  is  in  the  Division 
of  Uitenhage  and  runs  E.  and  W.  from  the  Gamtoos  to  the 
Sunday  River ;  its  highest  peak,  the  Oockscomh,  is  estimated 
at  8,000  feet,  and  is  visible  60  miles  off  at  sea. 

■WITTEBERGEIO".  The  name  of  several  mountain  ranges 
in  S.  Africa— one  in  the  W.  Province  hounds  the  Cold  Bokkeveld 
to  the  E.,  another  in  the  E.  Province  in  the  distiict  of  Wode- 
house,  and  a  third  in  the  Free  State  almost  synonymous  with 
the  Maluti  Mountains.  They  are  all  of  considerable  height, 
and  so  called  from  being  often  capped  Avith  snow  in  winter. 

WOSEHOUSE.  A  district  lately  formed,  in  1871,  of  the 
E.  part  of  the  district  of  Aliwal  N.,  in  which  are  located 
numerous  bodies  of  Fingoes  and  other  natives.  It  comprises 
the  slopes  of  "Wittebergen  and  Orange  River  Valleys.  The 
principal  place  is  Dordrecht,  with  800  inhabitants  and  seat  of 
mao-istracv  (q.v.).  Its  population  is  25,948,  with  an  area  of 
2,849  square  miles.  The  climate,  as  this  region  lies  high,  is 
very  severe  in  winter. 

'•WORCESTER.  A  Division  on  the  W.  Province,  situated 
behind  the  first  or  coast  line  of  mountains  through  which  flows 
the  upper  course  of  the  Breede  River.  It  has  an  area  of  6,531 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  9,734.  It  is  traversed  by 
several  ranges  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  those  of  the  Breede 
River  Valley,  &c.  The  principal  town  is  Worcester,  agree- 
ably situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hex  River  Kloof, 
well  planted  and  watered,  with  a  population  of  3,788.  It  is 
80  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Town,  with  which  place  it  is  connected 
by  rail  and  also  with  Beaufort  West.  The  chmate  is  agreeable, 
but  subiect  to  heavy  thunderstorms. 

■WYlffBERG.  A  beautiful  village,  8  miles  from  Gape 
Town  with  which  it  is  joined  by  rail  on  the  S.  side  of  Table 
Mountain.  Here  is  produced  the  celebrated  wine  of  Constantia. 
It  has  a  population  of  2,504.       .     ,  .       ,      ^,  ^ 

ZANDVEID.  A  sandy  region  lying  along  the  coast  W. 
of  the  Breede  River  in  the  district  of  Bredasdorp  covered  with 

low  sand  hills.  .      ,  .       -i       xi.  * 

ZITZIKAMMA.  A  forest  region  lying  along  the  coast 
E.  of  the  luiysna  Forests  in  the  district  of  Humansdorp,  and 
traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  called  the  Karadouw.  A 
mission  station  of  blacks  lies  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  has 
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a  population  of  800,  principally  of  wood-cutters.  A  few 
elephants  still  exist  in  these  forests. 

ZONTSERElia-sz:  IVXOUM'TAIN'S.  A  range  of  lofty- 
mountains  in  the  division  of  Oaledon  running  E.  and  W.  along 
the  coui'se  of  the  Zondereinde  River,  which  runs  at  their  feet. 
They  have  an  average  height  of  4,000  feet. 

ZOUTPArrsBERG.  A  north-eastern  district  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, but  little  occupied  hy  settlers,  its  remote  position,  more 
tropical  climate,  and  propinquity  to  unquiet  native  tribes  having 
discouraged  colonisation.  The  south-western  section  of  the 
district,  however,  having  several  gold  centres,  has  been  more 
frequented.  The  district  promises  to  be  very  wealthy  in 
minerals.  It  is  also  capable  of  producing  large  quantities  of 
grain,  sugar,  colFse,  cotton  and  tolDacco.  It  has  much  valuable 
timber,  and  an  ample  supply  of  water. 

zuiiTTIiAia'D  is  the  region  E.  of  Natal,  extending  to 
Delagoa  Bay,  inhabited  by  the  still  independent  Zulu  tribes. 

ZTTTTRBERGEX]-.  A  name  for  several  ranges  of  mountains, 
in  the  Cape  Colony,  generally  on  moderate  height,  with  rounded 
tops  covered  with  sour  grass  fit  for  cattle-grazing.  "We  subjoin 
a  few : — 1.  Zuurbergen,  between  Uitenbage,  Albany  and 
Somerset,  in  the  E.  Province.  2.  Zum-bergen  on  W.  edge  of 
Karroo  in  Tulbagh  Division  W.  Province.  Zuiu-bergen,  a 
continuation  to  the  W.  of  the  Bamboabergen,  between  Cradoci 
and  Albert  Division. 

ZTTlTRVz:!.!)  is  a  colonial  name  for  a  tract  of  country 
covered  with  sour  grass  only  fit  for  cattle,  in  contradistinction 
to  Karroo,  Gebroken,  or  Zoetveld,  fit  for  sheep,  or  both.  Thus 
Lower  Albany  is  popularly  known  as  the  Zuurveld  in  the 
historical  accoimt  of  the  various  Kafiir  wars. 

ZWACERS  KOEK.  A  fertile  valley  behind  the  Bosh- 
berg,  in  the  Division  of  Somerset  East,  containing  some  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  E.  Province.    It  has  a  population  of  2,024. 

zw.a.RTz:Bz:RGx:rir.  The  name  of  several  important 
mountain  ranges,  as  that  in  the  district  of  Riversdale  and  that 
bounding  the  Olifant  River  Valley  on  the  N.  in  Oodtshoorn  and 
George.  They  have  an  average  height  of  5,000  feet,  and 
are  penetrated  by  the  passes  of  Seven  Weeks  and  Meii-inff's 
Poort  (q.v.).  ^ 

ZWARTZiASTD.  A  fertile  region  in  the  division  of 
Malmesbury,  extending  N.  to  the  Berg  River,  producing  much 
fine  corn. 
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AAED-WOLF,  the,  169 
Aberdeen  Tillage,  605 
Acres,  number   remaining  to  be 

granted,  335 
Adamantia,  505 
Afrikander  converted,  33 
Agapanthns,  the,  145 
Agriculture,  traditionary  account  ot 
the  origin  of,  216  ;  of  Basutoland, 
363  ;  of  Natal,  420  .  _ 

Agulhas  bank,  81,  497;  formation 
of,  124 ;  point,  91 ;  cape,  505 ;  com- 
pletion of  lighthouse  on  cape,  53 
Air  of  Cape  Colony,  195 
Albania,  505  . 
Albany  division,  50o  ;  port  ot,  b9  ; 

museum,  279 
Albert  division,  506 
Alexander  bay,  83 
Alexandersfontein,    diamond  dig- 
gings at,  388 
Alexandria,  506  _ 
Alfred  dock,  description  oi,  ib?  ; 
outer  basin,  287;  inner  basin, 
288 ;  area  of  the  dock,   288 ; 
storage,  289;  patent  slip,  289; 
graving  dock,  289  ;  otlier  works 
connected  with  it,  289  ;  expendi- 
ture, 2S9 ;  dock  revenue,  290  ; 
engineers  employed,  290;  harbour 
commissioners,  290;  dock  dues, 
309;  exemptions,  309;  port,  89, 
506 

Alfred,  Prince,  his  visit  to  the 

colonies,  62 
Algoa  bay,  88,  90,  506  ;  settlement 
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at,  34 ;  struggles  of  British  set- 
tlers at,  34 
AUce,  507 

Aliwal  North,  35,  63,  507 
Aliwal  South,  507 
Almond,  141  ;  wild,  139 
Aloes,  142 

Amabomvani,  the,  380 

Amapondo,  507 

Amapondos,  the,  381 

Amaryllids,  145 

Amatola  mountains,  73,  507 

Amaxosa,  607 ;  national  suicide  of 
the,  60  ;  efforts  of  government  to 
avert  the  calamity,  61 ;  number 
of  lives  lost,  61;  efforts  of  mis- 
sionaries to  introduce  Christianity 
among  them,  61 

Amazulu,  507 

America,  postage  rates  to,  317 
Amphibians  of  Cape  Colony,  177 
Anderson,  C.  J.,  on  the  geology  of 

Damaraland,  112 
Anderson,  Mr.,  on  the  ostrich,  175 
Anemone,  152 
Anglican  Church,  264 
Angora  hair,  220 
Angra  Pequena,  82 
Angras  Juntas,  82 
Animals  of  Cape  Colony,  165;  of 

the  Transkeian  Districts,  369  _ 
Antelopes,  varieties  of,  170 ;  districts 

in  which  they  most  abound,  170; 

tables  of,  and  description  of  their 

horns  and  names,  172-74 
Anti-convict  agitation,  51 
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Anti-Convict  Association,  their  con- 
duct towards  the  convict-ship 
'  Neptune,'  62  ;  dissolution  of,  53 

Antonies  Berg,  608 

Apple,  Kei,  138 

Apricot,  wild,  140 

Area  of  Cape  Colony,  18,  335;  of 
Basutoland,  356  ;  of  Transkeian 
Districts,  369  ;  of  Natal,  406  ;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  456  ;  of  Trans- 
vaal Kepublic,  464 

Artisan  emigration,  347;  an  example 
of  its  success,  355 

Arum  maculatum,  148 

Ascension,  postage  rates  to,  317, 
320;  mails  for,  315 

Assembly,  House  of,  consists  of 
sixty-eight  members,  269  ;  stand- 
ing rules  and  orders  similar  to 
those  of  House  of  Commons,  270 

Asters,  151 

Astronomers  of  Cape  Colony,  275 
Asylum,  Lunatic,  at  G-rahamstown, 
282 

Atherstone,  Dr.,  his  investigations 
on  domestication  of  ostriches, 
230 ;  his  experience  of  ostrich- 
feather  cutting,  234 

Atmosphere,  brilliancy  of,  195 

Attorney,  power  of,  349 

Auckland  established  as  a  military 
village,  57  ;  destruction  of,  58 

Auction  markets,  227 

Aughrabies  falls,  508 

Aukrabees  falls,  fissures  at,  75 

Australia,  postage  rates  to,  317 

Austria,  postage  rates  to,  317 


BAASTAEDS  -The  Griquas,  522 
Bacas,  the,  379 
Backbone  of  Africa,  72 
Bain,  Mr.  A.  G.,  researches  of,  114 
Bain's  Claystone  Porphyry,  114 
Bain's  Kloof,  295 
Balfour,  508 
Basalt  Trap,  395 

Bamboes  Bergen   mountains,  73, 

508 
Banana,  141 


BtS 

Banks  of  South  Africa,   81  ;  of 
Natal,  452 

Banks,  joint-stock,  302 

Barbier,  account  of  his  execution,  13 

Barley,  217 

Bashee  river,  371 

Basins  of  drainage,  7 1 

Basutoland,  3,  508  ;  annexation  of, 
to  the  Colony,  66  ;  periodical  pub- 
lished at,  284;  description  of, 
356  ;  boundaries,  356  ;  area,  356  ; 
products  and  trade,  357 ;  climate, 
367 ;  distance  from  di.amond  fields, 
357 ;  report  by  the  Governor's 
agent  at  Maseru  on,  357 ;  rivers 
and  mountains,  357 ;  revenue, 
357 ;  political  history  of,  357  ; 
war  with  Dutch  Boers,  and  results, 
358 ;  commerce  and  agriculture, 
363  ;  social  affairs,  363  ;  religion, 
364;  education,  366;  financial 
affairs,  368 

Basutos,  the,  356 

Batavian  Government,  list  of  go- 
vernors under,  67 

Bathurst,  508  ;  limestone  at,  353 

Baviaan  Kloof,  509 

Baviaans  river,  97 

Bays  of  South  Afi-ica,  81 

Beaufort  port,  610 

Beaufort  East,  609 

Beaufort  "West,  509 

Bechouanaland,  510;  climate  of,  208 

Bedford,  510  ;  forests  in,  131 

Beer,  De,  the  new  diamond  rush,  389 

Beers,  De,  Vlei,  100 

Belvidere,  610 

Berea  mountains,  357 

Berg  river,  77,  94 

Bethany  town,  461 

Bethlehem  town,  461 

Bethvdie  town,  461 

Bezuidenhout,  Frederick,  rebellion 
of,  31 

Bird  Islands,  lighthouse  on,  89 
Birds  of  Cape  Colony,  174 
Birds  of  prey,  1 75 
'  Birkenhead,'  loss  of  the,  59 
Bishop  of  Cape  Colony,  his  consecra- 
tion in  England,  265 
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Blaawberg,  battle  of,  17 

Blanco  village,  511 

Bloemfontein  town,  511 ;  capital  of 

the  Free  State,  461 ;  market  prices, 

461 

Bloodroots,  146 

Blue  Book,  extract  from,  270 

Blyth,  Captain,  375 

Board  of  Public  Examiners  consti- 
tuted, 261 

Boers,  rebellion  of  the,  29  ;  migra- 
tion of,  48 

Bokkeveld,  Cold,  plateau,  73,  511  ; 
geology  of,  114 

Bokkereld,  Warm,  plateau,  73,  511  ; 
once  a  lake,  75;  geology  of,  114 

Bok-shooting,  187 

Bomvaniland,  boundaries  and  popu- 
lation, 380 

Bontebok  flats,  166 

Book-post,  postage,  320 ;  regula- 
tions, 321 

Book,  printing  of  first,  22 

Books  of  reference  for  Natal,  453  ; 
for  Transvaal,  476 

Boshof  town,  461 

Bosjesfeld,  511 

Botanic  garden,  the,  279 

Botany  of  Cape  Colony,  125 

Boundaries  of  Cape  Colony,  240 ; 
of  Basutoland,  356 ;  of  Transkeian 
Districts,  370  ;  of  Fingoland,  372  ; 
of  Idutwya  Eeserve,  376  ;  of 
Tambookieland  Proper,  377  ;  of 
Nomansland,  378 ;  of  Gcaleka- 
land,  and  Bomvaniland,  380  ;  of 
Pondoland,  381;  of  Griqualand 
West,  383;  of  Natal,  399;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  454  ;  of  Trans- 
vaal, 464 ;  of  Delagoa  Bay,  483 

Bourke,  General,  40 

Braam-bosch,  137 

Brack  Kloof,  ostrich-farming  on, 
231 

Brakke  river,  92 
Bramble,  the,  137 
Brandford  town,  461 
Breakwaters,   description   of  con- 
struction of,  287 
Bredasdorp,  511 
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Breeds  river,  77,  87,  95 
British  power,  establishment  of,  1 8 
Brown  fort,  512;  bridge  at,  97 
Bruniads,  150 

Bryophyllum,  remarkable  property 

in,  143 
Buchu-yielding  plants,  149 
Bufiklo,  the,  168 

Buffalo  river,  97  ;  port  at  mouth  of, 
89 

Buffels  river,  95 

Building    capabilities    of  South 

Africa,  350 
Bultfontein,  diamond  diggings  at, 

387 

Biu'ghersdorp  town,  512 
Burmanniads,  148 
Bushmanland,  75,  512  ;  geology  of, 
112 

Bushman  river,  77,  89 
Buxton,  Sir  F.,  on  the  condition  of 
the  Hottentots,  39 


CACADU  river,  98 
Caille,  La,  observatory,  275 
Caledon,  Earl  of.  Governor  of  Cap& 

Colony,  25 
Caledon  town,  512  ;  river,  92,  357, 

458 
Calvinia,  512 
Camdeboo,  513 

Cameron,  Prof.,    extract  from  an 

essay  on  Education  by,  262 
Camp's  bay,  86 
Cango  caves,  513 

Cape  Colony,  513  ;  earliest  histo- 
ric associations,  5  ;  discovery  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  5  ;  and  of 
Natal,  6  ;  early  attempts  at  set- 
tlement by  the  Portuguese,  6; 
Dutch  and  English  expeditions, 
7 ;  Dutch  East  India  Company, 
7 ;  landing  of  Jan  Van  Eiebeek, 
7  ;  the  Eiebeek  settlers,  7  ;  early 
colonial  history,  8 ;  first  war  be- 
tween colonists  and  natives,  9  ; 
Van  Wagenaar  successor  to  Jan 
Van  Eiebeek,  9 ;  arrival  of  French 
Huguenots,  1685-8,  9;  and  in- 
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troduction  of  the  vine,  10 ;  first 
Moravian  mission  established  by 
Schmidt,  10;  destructive  gale,  10; 
Dutch  military  life  at  the  Castle, 
10 ;  legal  and  other  arrange- 
ments, 11 ;  social  customs,  period- 
ical festivals,  &c.,  12;  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  13,  20  ;  severe 
military  punishment,  14  ;_  abuses 
remedied,  14;  native  policy,  15; 
boundary  between  Hottentots  and 
Kafi&rs,  15  ;  Governor  Janssens, 
15;  transfer  of  power  from  Dutch 
to  English,  16  ;  rebellion  against 
Dutch,    16 ;   becomes  a  British 
possession,  16  ;  the  first  governor, 
17  ;  battle  of  Blaawberg,  17  ;  es- 
tablishment and  consolidation  of 
British  power,  18  ;  general  con- 
dition of,  18  ;  area  and  popula- 
tion, 18;  settlers  and  farmers, 
18;  revenue,  19  ;  abuses  of  power 
by  Fiscal,  21  ;  defective  educa- 
tion, 21  ;  '  Government  Gazette  ' 
established,  22  ;  social  conditions, 
22  ;  imperial  representatives,  24  ; 
British  policy,  24  ;  last  cargo  of 
slaves,  24 ;  state  of  the  Hotten- 
tots, 25 ;  first  KafiSr  war,  28  ; 
study  of  English  language  pro- 
claimed, 29  ;   labour  difficulty, 
29  ;  rebellion  of  Boers,  29  ;  in- 
ducements to  settlers,  31  ;  second 
Kaffii-  war,  31  ;  arrival  of  British 
settlers,  33;  50,000Z.  voted  by 
Imperial  Government  towards  the 
.settlement  of  1820,  33;  family 
grants,  34  ;  origin  of  the  settle- 
ment of  1820,  34;  struggles  of 
British  settlers,  34;  Eoyal  Ob- 
servatory founded,  36;  English 
language  supersedes  Dutch,  36 ; 
disasters,  37;  the  first  lighthouse 
and  newspaper,  37  ;  censorship  of 
the  press,  38;  condition  of  the 
Hottentots,   39 ;   action   of  the 
Home   Government  anticipated, 
39 ;   renewed  Kaffir  difficulties, 
40  ;  third  Kaffir  war,  43  ;  peace 
concluded,  45 ;  difficult  question 
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of  slavery,  47  ;  emancipation  of 
slaves  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  47 ;  general  history 
and  progress  of  colony,  48  ;  new 
system  of  education,  49  ;  fourth 
Kaffir  war;  50  ;  extension  of  ter- 
ritory, 61 ;  anti-convict  agitation, 
51;  new  constitution,  53;  the 
first  parliament,  54 ;  its  effect 
upon  the  colony,  64  ;  history  of 
the  Cape  parliament,  55 ;  public 
works  and  other  important  mea- 
sures, 56  ;  fifth  Kaffir  war,  57  ; 
serious  defection  of  Hottentots, 

59  ;  extremity  of  the  colony,  59  ; 
appeal  to  the  public  spirit  of  the 
colony,  60 ;  conclusion  of  the  war, 

60  ;  a  year  of  storms,  and  destruc- 
tion of  sheep,  62  ;  Prince  Alfred's 
visit,  62  ;  location  of  German  set- 
tlers, 6  3 ;  excellence  of  the  amended 
constitution,  63 ;  discovery  of  dia- 
monds, 63;  effect  of  the  disco- 
very in  the  interest  of  the  colony, 

64  ;  general  outlook,  64  ;  first  re- 
sponsible ministry  and  promising 
programme,  65;   happy  omens, 

65  ;  sixth  Kaffir  war,  origin  and 
cost,  66  ;  ministerial  crisis,  67  ; 
ministerial  measures  for  1880, 
67  ;  submarine  cable,  67 :  list  of 
governors,  67;  physical  geo- 
graphy, 70  ;  mountains,  71 ;  de- 
serts, &c.,  74;  Karroos,  75; 
watershed,  76  ;  hydrography,  79  ; 
the  most  desola,te  part  of  the 
coimtry,  83  ;  harbours  and  bays, 
83;  rivers,  91;  lakes,  99 ;  Vleis, 
fountains,  mineral  springs,  100  ; 
wells,  101;  table  of  principal 
mountains,  plateaux,  and  rivers, 
101-109;  geology,  110  j  classi- 
fication of  rocks,  110  ;  pecuhar 
features  of  geology,  123  ;  forests, 
125;  evidence  given  by  colonial 
botanist  regarding  forests,  128  ; 
trees,  129;  fruits,  137;  flowers, 
142;  grasses  and  herbs,  164; 
plants,  158  ;  natural  history,  165  ; 
ornithology,  174;  reptiles,  176; 
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amphibians  and  insects,  177; 
mollnsca,  179  ;  fishes,  180-186  ; 
sport,  186  ;  scenery  and  climate, 
193;  productions  and  industries, 
216;  mining,  237;  gold  and 
diamonds,  237  ;  copper  mines  of 
Namaqualand,  237 ;  early  mining 
speculations,  237;  more  recent 
attempts,  238 ;  copper-mining 
mania,  238;  copper-mining  com- 
pany, 238  ;  ores,  silver,  coal,  &c., 
239 ;  divisions  and  towns,  239 ; 
■western  districts,  239 ;  eastern 
districts,  243  ;  distances  between 
Cape  Town  and  principal  post 
towns,  244 ;  population  and  social 
statistics,  245  ;  census  of  1875, 
248  ;  list  of  live  stock  in  1875, 253  ; 
education  and  religion,  254 ;  diffi- 
culties in  organising  a  scheme  of 
public  instruction,  254  ;  Sir  John 
Herschel's  scheme,  254;  three 
chief  classes  of  population  to  be 
provided  for,  254 ;  Order  A,  255  ; 
Orders  B  &  C,  257;  higher 
education,  259;  colleges  and  first- 
class  schools,  259 ;  recent  im- 
provements, 259  ;  Eoman  Catholic 
schools,  260  ;  University,  261  ; 
religion,  263  ;  missionary  labours 
among  the  native  population,  263  ; 
Anglican  Church,  264 ;  different 
denominations,  265-267 ;  govern- 
ment, 267  ;  general  constitution, 
267  ;  legislative  council,  268 ; 
House  of  Assembly,  269 ;  new 
measure  dividing  the  colony  into 
seven  electoral  divisions,  269 ; 
political  franchise,  270;  extract 
from  Blue  Book,  270 ;  means  of 
defence,  272;  recent  policy  of 
Home  Government,  273  ;  regu- 
lations as  issued  by  the  Cape 
Emigration  Commissioners,  274 ; 
total  expenditure  for  military 
purposes,  275  ;  volunteer  corps, 
275  ;  literary,  scientific,  and  local 
institutions,  275;  royal  obser- 
vatory, 275;  establishment  of 
present  observatory,  276 ;  jjar- 
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liamentary  vote,  276;  botanic 
garden,  279  ;  hospitals  and  chari- 
table institutions,  281 ;  govern- 
ment aid,  282  ;  periodical  press, 
283 ;  newspapers,  283 ;  trade, 
commerce,  and  inland  communi- 
cation, 286  ;  public  works,  286  ; 
Table  Bay  Breakwater  and  Alfred 
dock,  287;  expenditure  on  public 
works,  290  ;  railways,  291 ;  tele- 
graphic communication,  294 ; 
mountain  passes,  295;  commer- 
cial statistics  and  information, 
295  ;  exports  for  1878,  296  ;  im- 
ports for  1878,  297;  wool  exports, 
298  ;  imports  and  exports  of  dif- 
ferent ports,  299 ;  coins,  301  ; 
paper  currency,  302 ;  joint-stock 
banks,  302 ;  revenue  and  expen- 
diture for  twenty-one  years,  303  ; 
sources  of  revenue,  303  ;  stamp 
duties,  304 ;  licenses,  304 ;  table 
of  customs  duties,  306 ;  articles 
free  from  duty,  307  ;  dock  dues, 
309 ;  exemptions,  309 ;  steam 
communication  and  pviblic  con- 
veyances, 313;  railways,  313; 
passenger  transit,  314;  leading 
hotels,  314 ;  postal  informa- 
tion, 315;  rates  of  postage,  316  ; 
of  letters,  316  ;  to  foreign  parts, 
317;  registration,  318;  franking 
regulations,  318;  newspapers, 
319  ;  book  and  sample  post,  320  ; 
money  orders,  320  ;  miscellaneous 
information,  321 ;  laws  and  legis- 
lation, 325;  Eoman-Diitch  law  in 
force  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of 
the  colony  to  the  British,  325 ; 
creation  of  a  local  parliament, 
325 ;  code  of  law  at  present  in 
force,  326 ;  deeds  and  debt  re- 
gistry, 327  ;  recent  Act,  331 ; 
contracts  and  crimes,  331 ;  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  331 ;  emi- 
gration and  land  laws,  332  ;  land 
emigration,  333  ;  estimate  of  the 
area  of  land  remaining  to  be 
granted,  335;  Acts  relating  to 
disposal  of  Crown  lands,  335  ; 
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sale  of  leased  lands,  341 ;  agri- 
cultural emigration,  341 ;  artisan 
and  labour  emigration,  346 ;  an 
Englishman's  account  of  the  Cape, 

346  ;  steady  demand  for  labour, 
347 ;   diamond  and  gold  fields, 

347  ;  government  notice  on  aided 
immigration,  347  ;  power  of  at- 
torney, 349  ;  facilities  given  by 
emigration  agent,  349  ;  principal 
building  woods,  360 ;  masonry, 
352 ;  smith,  plumber,  painter, 
&c.,  356  ;  opening  for  a  man  of 
all  work,  356;  Transkeian  Dis- 
tricts annexed  to,  369  ;  geology  of 
diamond  fields,  392  ;  communica- 
tion withNatal,  399  ;  geographical 
nomenclature  used  as  local  terms, 
489 ;  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
principal  localities,  492  ;  foreign 
consuls  residing  in,  494 ;  prices 
of  provisions,  496 ;  prices  of 
clothing,  497  ;  wages  table,  498  ; 
tide  constants,  501  ;  meridian, 
601  ;  notes  on  the  months,  501  ; 
confederation,  503 ;  gazetteer  of 
towns,  villages,  mountain  ranges, 
&c.,  497 

Cape  Compositae,  153 

Cape  Copper  Mining  Company  (li- 
mited), 493 

Cape  division,  613 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen,  273  ;  regu- 
lations as  issued  by  Emigration 
Commissioners,  274 

Cape  Mounted  Eifles,  formation  of, 
24 

Cape  Town,  613 ;  settlement  of 
French  Huguenots,  9;  and  their 
introduction  of  the  vine,  10  ;  area 
and  population,  18;  Petty  Court 
of,  20,  21  ;  social  conditions  of, 
22  ;  earthquake  in,  26  ;  consterna- 
tion regarding  Kaffir  war,  44; 
public  meeting  in,  63 ;  railway, 
66  ;  opening  of  railway,  62  ;  cop- 
per mining  mania  in,  62 ;  statistics 
of  pulmonary  diseases  in,  200; 
first  constituted  into  a  see,  264 ; 
newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 


CLO 

lished  in,  284;    railway,  313; 

hotels,  314  ;  penny  post,  315 
Carnarvon,  Earl,   support  of  his 

policy  in  the  Cape,  503 
Carnarvon  village,  614 
Carpenters,  hints  to,  360 
Carrion  flower,  159 
Castle,  Cape,  British  ensign  on,  17 
Cathcart,    Sir  George,  organises 

mounted  police,  59 
Cawood's  Hope,  diamond  diggings 

at,  386 

Cedar  Bergen  mountains,  614 ;  fo- 
rests on,  126 
Cedar  Cape,  125 

Census  of  1876,  248;  of  Natal, 

410 
Cereals,  216 
Ceres,  614 

Ceylon,  postage  rates  to,  317 
Champagne  Castle,  411 
Cherry,  Hottentot,  138 
Chestnut,  wild,  140 
Chouanye  mountains,  73 
Christiana  harbour,   87 ;  district, 
471 

Christmas  1851  observed  as  a  day 

of  humiliation,  59 
Chrysocoma,  153 

Churches  of  Natal,  461;  of  Orange 

Free  State,  460 
Cineraria,  153 

Circuit  Courts,  establishment  of, 

Clanwilliam,  614;  made  an  inde- 
pendent division,  49;  forests  in 
districts  of,  126 

Claremont,  514 

Clematis,  152 

Climate  of  Cape  Colony,  195 ;  draw- 
backs of,  201  ;  divisions  of,  first, 
203  ;  second,  204  ;  third,  205  ; 
fourth,  206;  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh,  207  ;  eighth,  208  ;  ninth, 
209 ;  tenth,  209 ;  general  obser- 
vations on,  210  ;  of  Basutoland, 
357;  of  Natal,  411  ;  of  Orange 
Free  State,  457 ;  of  Transvaal, 
466 

Clothing,  average  prices  of,  497 
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Coal  in  Nomanslancl,  380 ;  in  Natal, 
420 

Coast-line  of  Soxitli  Africa,  79 
Cobalt,  221 
Cogman's  Kloof,  515 
Coins  in  circulation,  301  ;  legal  ten- 
der, 301 ;  foreign,  302 
Cole,  Sir  Lowry,  policy  of,  41 
Colensotown,  427 

Colesberg  division,  515;  formation 

of,  49 
Colleges,  259 

Collins,  Colonel,  his  report  upon 

Eastern  frontier  affairs,  28 
Colonial  early  history,  8 
Colonies,  proposal  to  promote  the 

confederation  of  the  colonies  by 

a  conference  of  delegates,  60 
Colonists'  first  war  with  natives,  9 
Cometjiesdrift,  515 
Commerce  of  Cape  Colony,  statistics 

and  information,  295;  of  Basuto- 

land,  363 
Commissioners'  salt  pan,  100 
Communication  between  Natal  and 

the  Cape,  399 
Companies,  public,  in  Natal,  452 
Compassberg  peak,  76,  507 
Conference  of  delegates  to  promote 

the  confederation  of  the  colonies, 

66 

Congregationalists,  266 

Constitution,  new,  in  Cape  Colony, 
53;  changes  introduced,  54;  ex- 
cellence of,  63 

Constantia  vineyards,  plantation  of, 
10,  221 

Consuls,  foreign,  residing  in  the 

colony,  494 
Consumptive  patients,  fine  climate 

for,  209 
Contracts,  331 

Conveyances  to  diamond  fields,  392  ; 
in  Cape  Colony,  314;  in  Natal, 
450 

Convict  station,  289 
Coode,  Sir  John,  C.E.,  89 
Coolies  in  Natal,  408 
Copper,  121 

Copper  mines  of  Namaqualand,  237  ; 


DEL 

mines  opened  by  Messrs.  Philips 

and  King,  238 
Copper  Mining  Company  (limited), 

237,  238 
Copper-mining  mania,  62,  238 
Copper  ore,  82 
Corn  lands,  333 
Cornet  Spruit  river,  356 
Cotton,  218 
Cotyledon,  143 

Council,  Legislative,  creation  of,  49 
Country  of  Waters,  209,  210 
Court,  Supreme,  description  of,  20 
Cradock,  Sir  John,  29 
Cradock  division,  49,516;  plateau, 

climate  of,  207 
Craig,  General,  first  governor  of 

Cape  Colony,  17 
Crassulacese,  142 
Crimes,  329 
Ci'inum  aquaticum,  146 
Cuanene  basin,  71  ;  river,  77 
Currents,  81 

Customs,  table  of  duties,  306;  arti- 
cles free  from  duty,  307  ;  dock 
dues,  309 ;  treaty  between  Por- 
tugal and  Transvaal  Eepublic, 
483-486 


DAIRY  farms,  220 
Daisy,  152 
Dale,  Dr.,  on  colonial  education,  254 
Damara,  3  ;  rugged  ranges  of  moun- 
tains in,  72  ;  geology  of,  112 
Damas,  Amapondo,  chief,  381 
Danger  point,  86 
Dans  Hooghte,  516 
Dante  on  the  change  of  names  of 
rivers,  96 ;  on  the  Keiskamma 
river,  97 
Daphnads,  149 
Darling  village,  516 
Dassen  Eyland,  85 
Debentures,  government,  in  circula- 
tion in  the  London  market,  493 
Deeds  and  debt  registry,  327 
Defence  of  the  colony,  272 
Delagoa  bay,  90  ;  projected  railway 
to  the  Transvaal,  475;  general 
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description,  483  ;  present  import- 
ance, 483  ;  customs  treaty,  483  ; 
Portugiiese  contribution  to  rail- 
way, 485 ;  river,  99 

Denominations  in  Cape  Colony,  263 

Denudation,  394 

Deserts  of  South  Africa,  74 

Devonian  rocks,  123 

Diaz,  Bartholomew,  discovery  by,  5  ; 
mutiny  on  board  his  ships,  6 ;  his 
death,  6 

Diamonds,  discovery  of,  64  ;  price 
of  the  first  sold,  64  ;  the  '  Star  of 
South  Africa '  gem,  64  ;  effect  of 
discovery  on  colony,  64  ;  discovery 
of,  384  ;  value  of,  384  ;  history  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  ones, 
385 ;  increase  in  number,  386  ; 
the  'Star,'  386  ;  litigation  arising, 
386  ;  Mr.  Gregory's  search,  386  ; 
value  of,  392 
Diamond  fields,  516  ;  extension  of 
telegraph  to,  66  ;  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  at,  284 ;  dis- 
tances from  Basutoland  to,  367  ; 
no  encouragement  for  specidative 
emigration,  347  ;  history  of  the 
fields,  383  ;  diamond-digging,  384; 
the  rush  to  the  fields,  388  ;  dry 
diggings  at  Du  Toit's  Pan  and 
Bultfontein,  388 ;  De  Beer's,  the 
new  rush,  389  ;  the  diggings,  389  ; 
dry  digging,  390 ;  native  labour, 
390;  life  on  the  fields,  390; 
the  digger's  fare,  391;  sanitary 
arrangements,  391  ;  warning  to 
emigrants,  391 ;  geology  of  Cape 
Colony  fields,  392;  dispute  in- the 
Orange  Free  State,  456 
Diocesan  Collegiate  School,  260 
Disasters  in  Cape  Colony,  37 
Diseases,  pulmonary,  table  of,  200 ; 
statistics  of  Cape  Town  hospital, 
200 

Dispensaries,  282 

Distances,  table  of,  between  Capo 
Town  and  other  principal  postal 
towns,  244 ;  in  Natal,  447 ;  in 
Transvaal,  465 

Districts,  nomenclature  of,  in  South 


EAS 

Africa,  479  ;  independent,  366  ; 

annexed  to  Cape  Colony,  366  ;  of 

Natal,  419  ;  of  Transvaal,  474 
Divisions  of  Cape  Colony,  240 ;  of 

Transkeian  Districts,  372 
Divorce,  329 

Docks,  287  ;  revenue,  290 ;  dues  on 
goods  landed  or  shipped,  309; 
exemptions,  309 
Dog,  Cape-hunting,  the,  169 
Donkin's  bay,   84,    516;  mount, 
516 

Doom,  little,  river,  94 ;  great,  river, 

94 

Dordrecht,  516 

Douglass,  Mr.,  breeder  of  ostriches, 
230 ;  his  success,  232  ;  his  inven- 
tions, 233 

Drakensberg  mountains,  357,  457, 
517 

Drakenstein,  517 

Dry  diggings,  390 

Durban  port,  86  ;  seaport  of  Natal, 
488;  village,  517 

Dutch  East  India  Company,  forma- 
tion of,  7 

Dutch  expeditions,  7  ;  occupation,  7 ; 
government,  8  ;  military  life,  1 1 ; 
legal  and  other  arrangements,  11 ; 
social  customs,  periodical  festivals, 
&c.,  12  ;  administration  of  justice, 
13  ;  severe  military  punishment, 
14;  abuses  remedied,  14  i  boun- 
dary, 15  ;  transfer  of  power  to  the 
English,  16 ;  list  of  governors 
under  the  dominion,  66 ;  success 
of  emigrants,  333 

Dutch  Eeformed  Church,  263 

Du  Toit's  Pan,  diamond  dry  dig- 
gings at,  388 

Dutton's  Cove,  87 

Dwyka  river,  95 

Dyzalsdorp,  517 


EAGLES,  176 
Earthquakes  iu  Cape  Town,  26 
Eastern    districts,    divisions  and 
towns,    237;    average  rates  of 
wages,  498;  average  prices  of 
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provisions,  496;  average  prices  of 

clothing,  497 
Eastern  province,  geology  of,  115 
Ebenezer  mission  station,  517 
Ecca  pass,  517 
Ecca  road,  517 

Edinbiu-gh,  Duke  of,  elephant-hint 

by  the,  191 
Education  in  Cape  Colony,  21  ;  new 
system  in  Cape  Colony,  49 ;  Act 
of  1865,  254  ;  elementary:  special 
dif&culties  in  organising  a  scheme 
of  public  instruction,  254 ;  scheme 
of  Sir  John  Herschel,  254  ;  three 
chief  classes  of  population  to  be 
provided  for,  254 ;  Order  A,  255  ; 
school  fees,  256;  local  manage- 
ment, 256 ;  religious  instruction, 
256  ;  gorernment  inspection,  256  ; 
Order  B,  257;  Order  C,  257 ; 
general  description,  257  ;  higher : 
colleges  and  first-class  schools, 
259  ;  South  African  College,  259  ; 
public  grant  and  Queen's  scholar- 
ship, 259;  Murray's  gift,  259; 
professional  staflF,  259 ;  recent 
improvements,  259 ;  separation 
of  elementary  and  advanced  de- 
partments, 259 ;  names  of  present 
professors,  260  ;  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  261 ;  the  University, 
261 ;  defunct  board  of  public  ex- 
aminers, 261;  important  service 
rendered  by  them  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  261 ;  additional 
act  for  improvement,  263 ;  in 
Basutoland,  366 ;  in  Natal,  451 

Eerste  river,  517 

Eland's  Post  forest,  132 

Elephant,  the,  166;  curious  habits 
of,  167 

Elephant-hunting,  191 

Elephant's  foot,  161 

Elephant's  trunk,  161 

Elim  mission  station,  518 

Elizabeth  bay,  82  ;  port,  35,  88,  518; 
breakwater  at,  290 ;  dock  dues, 
310.;  exemptions,  310 

Emigrants,  success  of,  333  ;  warning 
to  those  intending  to  invest  capi- 


FEA 

tal,  334,  391  ;  instructions  for 
those  intending  emigration  to 
Natal,  453 

Emigrant  Tambookies  (see  Tamboo- 
kies,  Emigrant) 

Emigration,  extension  of,  332;  agri- 
cultural, 342  ;  artisan  and  labour, 
346;  facilities  given  by  agent, 
349 

Engineers,  290 

England,  mails  for,  315;  postage 
rates  of  letters  to,  316 

English  flowers,  153  ;  English  lan- 
guage supersedes  Dutch,  36 

Englishman's  account  of  Cape  Co- 
lony, 346 

Enon,  518 

Enon  conglomerate,  123 
Eriospermum,  145 
Estcourt  town,  427 
Eucomus.  145 
Euphorbise,  159 

European  hospital,  281 ;  population 

of  Cape  Colony,  248  ;  European 

and  Cape  mail,  315 
Expenditure  of  Cape  Colony  for 

twenty-one  years,  303;  of  Natal, 

434 

Exports  in  1878,  296  ;  of  wool,  298  ; 
of  different  ports  in  Cape  Colony, 
299  ;  for  twenty-one  years,  300 ; 
of  Natal,  438 


FAIRBAIRN,  Mr.,  editor  of  the 
first  newspaper,  37 
Fallowes,  Rev.  Eeardon,  M.D.,  first 

astronomer  of  the  Cape,  276 
False  bay,  86 
Fanning's  mine,  238 
Farming,  grants  to  early  settlers, 
18  ;  progress  of,  19  ;  domestica- 
tion of  ostriches,  228 ;  dairy  farms, 
229  ;  allotment  of  land  contiguoiis 
to  private  farms,  338 ;  opening 
for  labourers,  341 
Fauresmith  town,  461,  518 
Feathers,   ostrich,    233 ;  average 
yield,  234 ;  market  value,  234 ; 
rate  of  increase,  235 
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Federation,  conference  on,  503 
Felspar  rock,  112 
Fieksburg  town,  461 
Fiftieth.  Ordinance,  40 
Fig,  Hottentot,  140;  wild  and  bush, 
140 

Figworts,  154 

Financial  affairs  of  Easutoland,  368 

Fingoes,  the,  372 ;  history  of,  372  ; 
testimony  of  a  visitor  as  to  their 
approach  to  civilisation,  375 

Fingoland,  description  of,  372 ; 
boundaries,  372  ;  population  and 
character,  374 ;  trade,  374 ;  mis- 
sions, 374;  magistracy,  375 

Fiscal,  his  abuses  of  power,  21 

Fish,  81 ;  tabular  list  of  edible  fish 
of  Cape  Colony,  180-186 

Fish  bay,  87 

Fishing,  192 

Fish  Eiver  bush,  96 

Flats  of  the  Free  Orange  State, 
457 

Flesh  bay,  87 

Flowers,  142 

Foreign   consuls   residing   in  the 

Colony,  494 
Forests,  125 

Forest  Kanger,  information  supplied 

by  the,  131 
Fountains,  100 
Franking  regulations,  318 
Fransche  Hoek,  518;  vine,  222 
Frazersburg,  519 

Frazer's  Camp,  619  ;  geology  of,  124 
Freeholders,  247 

French  Huguenots,  arrival  at  Cape 
Town,  9 ;  their  introduction  of  the 
vine,  10 

Friendly  societies,  246 

Frontier  armed  and  moimted  police, 
organisation  of,  273 ;  adapted  to 
colonial  warfiirc,  273;  regulations 
as  issued  by  the  Capo  emigration 
agent,  274 

Frontignac,  wines  made  from,  222  I 

Froude,  Mr.,  his  visit  to  the  Cape, 
503 

Fruit  pods,  164 
Fruits,  137 


GNE 

GAIKAS  Kop,  519 
Gale,  destructive,  10 
Game,  small,  186  ;  larger,  190 
Gamka  river,  95 
Gamtoa  river,  96 
Gamtoos  river,  15,  77 
Gangelezwi,  chief  of  the  Tambookie 

clan,  377 
Gaol  hospitals,  282 
Gariep,  or  Orange  river,  91  ;  its 
junction  with  the  Vaal,  92  ;  basin, 
71 

Gariepine  walls  of  Thompson,  93 
Gauritz  river,  77,  95 
Gazetteer  of  towns,  villages,  moun- 
tain ranges,  &e.,  505 
Gcalekas,  the,  380 
Gcalekaland,  boundaries,  380  ;  popu- 
lation, 380 
Geography,  physical,  of  South  Africa, 
70  ;  definition ;  limits  of  subject , 
70,  political,  240;  nomenclature 
used  as  local  terms,  489 
Geology  of  South  Africa,  110;  of 
diamond  fields  of  Cape  Colony, 
392  ;  general  system  of  stratified 
rocks,   392 ;    metamorjjhic  and 
schistose  rock,  393 ;  granite  and 
sandstone   beds,    393 ;  mineral 
products,    393;    rocks  between 
Backhouse  and  Klipdrift,  394 ; 
denudation,  394  ;  early  secondary 
rocks,  395  ;  syenite,  395 ;  basalt 
trap,    395 ;   ferruginous  grarcl, 
396;  precious  stones,  396  ;  pans, 
396 ;   saline  deposits  accounted 
for,  397 ;  alluvial  nature  of  Yaal 
deposits,  397  ;  Dr.  Shaw's  conclu- 
sions on  production  of  diamonds. 
398 

George,  district  of,  519;  unculti- 
vated land  in,  333 
German  emigrants,  success  of,  333 
Gethyllis,  146 
Giant's  Castle,  the,  411 
I  Gill  College,  260 
Giraffe,  the,  168 

Glenolg,  Lord,  his  dispatch  to  Sir 

B.  D'Urban,  46 ;  his  policy,  50 
Gneiss  rock,  111 
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Godlonton,  Eobert,  36 
Gold,  237 

Gold  fields,  no  encouragement  for 
speculative  emigration,  347 ;  the 
discovery  of,  477;  facts  in  1875, 
477;  shipments  of  gold,  478; 
statements  in  1876,  478 ;  un- 
favourable report,  478;  favour- 
able report,  480;  recent  success, 
481 ;  the  best  routes,  482 
Gong-Gong  diamond  diggings,  386 
Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  discovery,  6  ; 
early  attempts  at  settlement  by 
the  Portuguese,  6;  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, 30 ;  establishment  of  bank 
at,  49;  government  debentures 
in  circulation  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, 493 

Goods  carriage,  rates  in  Natal, 
446 

Gooseberry,  Cape,  140 
Gordon's  bay,  86 
Goudine,  520 

Goiird,  various  species  of,  140 

Government,  grants  to  education, 
256 ;  of  Cape  Colony,  general 
constitution,  267;  legislative 
council,  268 ;  house  of  assembly, 
269  ;  political  franchise,  270 ;  of 
Griqualand  "West,  383  ;  of  Natal, 
429  ;  cf  Orange  Free  State,  459, 
462 ;  of  Transvaal  Eepublic,  466 ; 
debentures  in  circulation  in  the 
London  market,  493 

'  Government  Gazette,'  establish- 
ment of,  22 

Governors,  the  first,  17  ;  list  of  go- 
vernors of  the  colony,  66 

Governor's  Kop,  520 

Graaf-Reynet,  35,  520 ;  rebellion  of 
colonists,  16;  college,  260 

Grahamstown,  521 ;  origin  of  name, 
31;  attack  on,  32;  thunderstorm 
in,  207 ;  museum,  279 ;  hotels, 
314 

Granadilla,  142 

Granite,  112,  393  ;  its  -working, 
353 

Grape,  varieties  of,  221;  green, 
wines  made  from,  222 


HAL 
Grape  vines,  141 

Grasses,  indigenous,  154;  their  im- 
portance, 154;  sweet  and  sour 
Veldt,  155;  pasture,  156;  Bro- 
mus,  157 

Gravel,  ferruginous,  396 

Grazing  in  Natal,  427 

Gi'eat  Cape  current,  81 

Great  Fish  river,  77,  89,  96 

Great  Kamiesberg  mountains,  72 

Great  Kei  river,  97,  98 

Great  Winterberg  mountains,  73 

Green  Point,  lighthouse  on,  37,  86 

Gregory,  Mr.,  his  search  for  dia- 
monds, 386 

Greig,  Mr.,  publisher  of  the  first 
newspaper,  37 ;  his  quarrel  with 
the  Governor,  38 

Grey  Institute,  260 

Grey  Library,  278 

Grey,  Sir  George,  his  munificent 
gift  to  the  piiblic  library,  278 

Greytowu,  427 

Griffith,  Sir  Charles  D.,  his  report 
on  B/isutoland,  357 

Griqualand  East,  379 

Griqualand,  geology  of,  117 

Griqualand,  new,  535 

Griqualand  West,  province  of,  3, 
521 ;  diamond  fields,  383  ;  history, 
383  ;  boundaries  and  government, 
383  ;  population,  384  ;  diamond 
digging,  384 ;  native  labour, 
390  ;  sanitary  arrangements,  391 ; 
general  observations,  391 ;  geo- 
logical features  of  diamond  fields, 
392  ;  conveyances,  392  ;  hotels, 
392  ;  public  worship,  392 

Griquas,  the,  379,  622 

Groene  Kloof,  623 

Guano  island,  82 

Guava,  141 

Gunner's  Quoin,  87 

Gurney,  Mr.,  on  the  Ostrich,  175 

Gwanga,  battle  of  the,  61 


HAILSTORMS,  206,  212 
Hall,  Mr.,  on  the  natural  his- 
tory of  Cape  Colony,  165 
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HAN 

Hanepoot  grape,  223 

Hankey,  623 

Hanover,  523 

Hantam  East,  523 

Hantam  mountains,  72 

Hantam  "West,  623 

Harbours  of  South  Africa,  81 ;  gene- 
ral summary  on,  90  ;  description 
of  construction  of,  287 

Harbour  works  in  Natal,  450 

Hardveld,  623 

Harrismith  town,   461,  623 ;  live 

stock  in,  462 
Hart  river,  464 

Healdtown  mission  station,  523 

Heat  not  excessive,  196 

Heaths,  Cape,  148 

Heenxradeu,  Court  of,  in  all  country 

districts,  20 
Heerenlogement,  523 
Heidelberg    town,    624;  district, 

471 

Helena  bay,  624 
Helichrysiim,  151 
Heliotrope,  164 

Herbarium,  the  government,  279 
Herbs,  pasture,  167;  magow,  158 
Heritte,  M.,  on  Cape  wines,  221 
Herschel,  Sir  John,  his  new  system 
of  education  in  the  Cape,  49  ;  his 
education  scheme,  254  ;  his  inte- 
rest in  the  observatory,  275 
Hertzog,  524 
Hex  river,  95 

Hintsna  sues  for  peace,  45 ;  sup- 
posed treachery  and  death,  45 

Hippopotamus,  the,  168 

History  of  Cape  Colony,  5 ;  under 
British  rule,  33  ;  of  Griqualand 
West,  383;  of  Natal,  399;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  454 

Home  Government,  policy  of,  273 

Hondeldip  bay,  85,  524 

Hope  Town,  division,  524 ;  discovery 
of  first  diamond  in,  384 

Horses  trained  for  shooting,  189 

Hospitals,  general,  281 

Hospitals,  281 ;  Government  aid  to, 
282 ;  Cape  Town,  sl  a  t  istics  of  pul- 
monary diseases  in,  200  ;  used  by 


INS 

College  of  Surgeons  and  Physi- 
cians, 262 

Hotels  of  Griqualand  West,  392; 
of  Cape  Town,  314;  of  Port 
Elizabeth,  314:  of  Graham's 
Town,  314 

Hottentots,  the  first  native  regiment 
of,  17;  state  of  the,  25;  over- 
throw of  their  last  chief,  27; 
their  wrongs,  27;  their  condition, 
39;  the  action  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment anticipated,  39  ;  serious 
defection  of  the,  59 :  population, 
246 

Hottentots  Holland  mountains,  10 

Hot  winds,  208 

Hout  bay,  86 

Humansdorp,  524 

Hydrography,  79 

Hysenas,  168 

Hypoxids,  146 


TCHABOE  island,  82 

J.     Idutwya  reserve,  boundaries, 

population  and  live  stock,  376 
Hovo  river,  411 

Immigration,  aided.  Government 
notice  on,  347-341;  power  of 
attorney,  349 

Imports  for  1878,  297 ;  imports  of 
different  ports  of  Cape  Colony 
in,  299  ;  imports  for  twenty-one 
years,  300  ;  of  Natal,  438 

Independent  district,  381 

India,  postage  rates  to,  317 

Indigo,  218 

Indive  river,  98 

Industry,  temporary  depression  of, 
221 ;  industries  peculiar  to  South 
Africa,  226 

Infirmary,  general,  282 

Insects  of  Cape  Colony,  177 ;  the 
coleoptera,  178;  the  orthoptera 
and  diptera,  178  ;  the  arach- 
nida,  Crustacea,  and  myriapoda, 
179 

Institutions,  charitable,  281;  poli- 
tical, of  Natal,  429 ;  of  Transvaal 
Eopublic,  465 
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INV 

Invalids,  effect  of  climate  on,  196 ; 

choice  of  locality  for,  197  ;  Dr. 

Eoss's  advice  to,  197 
Irids,  147 

Isipingo  rail-way  line,  448 
Ivory,  239 
Izeli  forests,  97 


JACKALS,  170 
U    Jacobs-dal  town,  461 
Jambos,  wild,  140 
Jansenville,  525 

Janssens,  General,  his  want  of  en- 
terprise, 16  ;  elected  goA'ernor  of 
Cape  Colony,  17 

Johannesberg,  established  as  a  mili- 
tary village,  57;  destruction  of, 
58 

Joiners,  hints  to,  350 
Joint-stock  banks,  302 


EAFFIE,  first  war,  28 ;  second 
war,  32 ;  renewed  difficulty, 
40  ;  policy  of  Sir  Lowry  Cole,  41 ; 
third  war,  43 ;  commencement  of 
hostilities,  43 ;  consternation  in 
Cape  Town,  44;  Tyali's  over- 
tures for  peace  declined,  44 ; 
conditions  of  peace  concluded  with 
Hintsa,  45  ;  and  supposed  trea- 
chery and  death,  45 ;  peace  con- 
cluded with  other  tribes,  45 ; 
unfortunate  interposition  of  the 
Home  Government,  46 ;  fourth 
war,  50 ;  its  triviiil  occasion,  50  ; 
progress  and  conclusion  of  the 
war,  51 ;  extension  of  territory 
resulting,  51 ;  fifth  war,  57 ; 
prophecies  of  Umlangein,  57 ; 
establishment  of  military  villages ; 
57  ;  enrolment  of  police,  57  ;  pre- 
cautionary measures,  58  ;  attack 
on  military  villages,  58 ;  de- 
sertion of,  59;  organisation  of 
mounted  police,  59;  conclusion 
of  the  war,  60 ;  the  millennium, 
61  ;  population  of,  246 
Kaffirboom,  150 


KLI 

Kaffir  brod,  163 
Kaffirland,  3 

Kafli-aria,  525;  geology  of,  119; 
forests  of,  132 

Kaffi'aria,  IBritish,  525;  formation 
of  division  of,  61 ;  erected  into  a 
Crown  colony,  60  ;  incorporation 
of,  63  ;  extension  of  political  fran- 
chise to,  272 ;  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  in,  284 

Kagaberg  mountains,  626 

Kathlamba  mountains,  539 

Kalanchoe,  143 

Kalihari  desert,  76,  526 ;  climate  of, 

208;  fine  climate  for  consumptive 

patients,  209 
Kalk  bay,  86,  526 
Kamiesberg  mountains,  526 
Kannaland  plateau,  73,  526  ;  once  a' 

lake,  75;  climate  of,  210 
Kareega  river,  89 
Karreeberg  mountains,  527 
Karroo,  527 ;  signification  of  the 

word,  76 

Karroo,  great,  plateau,  73  ;  once  a 
lake,  75,  114;  substratiim  of,  76; 
climate  of,  207 

Karroo,  Poort,  527 

Karroo,  little,  627 

Karroos,  75 

Kasuga  river,  89 

Kat  river,  97,  527 ;  Hottentot  set- 
tlement in  the  valley,  42 

Katberg,  forests  in,  131 ;  timber 
trees  in,  132,  527;  pass,  295 

Katjepeering,  wild,  140 

Keeskamma  river,  77 

Kei  river,  371 

Keiskamma  Hoek,  97,  528 

Keiskamma  river,  97 

Kiraberley,  528 ;  extension  of  tele- 
graph to,  66  ;  mine  at,  384 

King  William's  Town,  63,  528  ; 
trees  most  abundant,  133 

Kinnear,  Mr.,  his  domestication  of 
ostriches,  228,  229 

Klaas  Smits  river,  98 

Klein  Calodon  river,  367 

Klein  river,  timber  trees  in,  130 

IClip  river,  458 
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KLI 

Klip  Plaat  river,  98 

Klipdrift,  528 ;  stratified  deposits 

at,  391 
Kloofs,  127 

Knysna  estuary,  87 ;  river,  95,  529  ; 

forests,  129  ;  trees  aboimding  in 

forests,  129 
Konap  river,  97 
Koonap,  529 

Koperbergeu  mountains,  72 
Korannas,  529 

Koudeveldberg  mountains,  629 
Kowie,  the,  89 

Kowie  river,  97  ;  harbour  works  at, 
290 

Kraiiss,  Dr..  179,  180 

Kreli,  chief  of  the  Gcalekas,  380 

Krief  or  Crawfish  bay,  Si 

Kronstadt  town,  461 

Kroomie  bush,  529  ;  mountains,  529 

Kukamakranka,  140 

Kushe  tree,  163 


LABIATE  plants,  154 
Labour  difficulty,  29  ;  demand 
for,  346  ;  emigration,  347 
Labourers,  farm,  demand  for,  349  ; 

hints  to,  332 
Lachenalia,  144 
Ladismith,  427 
Lady  Brand  town,  460 
Lady  Smith  village,  529 
Lakes  of  Cape  Colony,  99 
Lambert's  bay,  85 
Land,  estimate  of  amount  under 
cultivation,   219;   general  con- 
ditions affectingthe  grant  of,  333; 
tracts  uncultivated,  333  ;  success 
of  German  emigrants,  333  ;  esti- 
mate of  area  remaining  to  be 
granted,   334;  local  experience 
necessary  for  investment  of  capi- 
tal, 334  ;  Act  to  facilitate  acquire- 
ment of  landed  property,  331; 
Acts  relating  to  disposal  of  Crown 
lands,  335;  previous  conditions 
rescinded,  335  ;  sales  by  public 
auction,  335;  redemption  of  quit 
rent,  336;  conditions  of  sale,  336; 


LAW 

general  conditions  to  be  stated  in 
title-deeds,  336  ;  title-deed  when 
issued,  337 ;  lands  claimed  as 
private  property,  337  ;  grants  for 
special  public  purposes,  337  ; 
municipal  and  odier  lands,  337 ; 
steps  to  be  taken  by  intending 
purchasers  and  by  the  council, 
338  ;  compensation  for  improve- 
ments, 338;  allotment  of  land 
contiguous  to  private  farms,  338; 
purchaser  forfeits  his  rights  by 
failing  to  take  up  title-deeds,  339 ; 
land  put  up  but  not  sold,  339  ; 
conditions  of  conditional  pur- 
chaser, 340  ;  sale  of  leased  land, 
341  ;  prices  of,  in  Orange  Free 
State,  459  ;  prices  of  in  Transvaal 
Eepublic,  472 
Landdrost,  court  of,  in  country  dis- 
tricts, 20 
Langebergen  mountains,  357,  529  ; 

wooded  kloofs  in,  127 
Lange  Kloof  plateau,  73,  530 
Latitudes  of  principal  localities,  492 
Laws  of  Cape  Colony,  325  ;  Roman 
Dutch  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  cession  of  the  colony  to  the 
British,  325;  power  of  legislation 
vested  in  the  governor  as  subse- 
quently aided  by  a  council,  325  ; 
creation  of  a  local  parliament, 
325;  the  Crown  thereby  self- 
denuded  of  legislative  power,  320 ; 
code  of  law  at  present  in  force, 
326 ;  ditference  between  the 
Eoman  Dutch  law  and  Euglish 
law,  326  ;  tenure  of  landed  pro- 
perty, 327 ;  deeds  and  debt  re- 
gistry, 327;  marriage  law,  328; 
right  of  property  in  husband  and 
wife,  328;  divorce,  329:  wills,_ 
329;  testamentary  disposition  of 
property,  329  ;  intesUito  succes- 
sion ab  intestato,  330  ;  succession 
as  affecting '  natural  born  subjects 
of  the  United  Kingdom,'  330; 
recent  Act.  331;  contracts  and 
crimes,  331 ;  administration  ol 
justice,  331 ;  land  laws,  332 
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LEG 

Legislative  Council,  twenty-oBe 
members,  268 ;  new  measures  for 
dividing  the  colony  into  seven 
electoral  divisions,  269 

Len:uminosc3,  150 

Lemon,  -wild,  140 

Leopard,  Cape,  the,  168 

Leopard,  cheetah,  the,  168 

Leopard,  hunting,  the,  168 

Leribe  mountains,  357 

Lesseyton  mission  station,  530 

Letters,  inland  postage,  315 ;  in- 
sufficiently paid,  316;  postage 
for  Natal,  317  ;  for  British  colo- 
nies, 317  ;  to  foreign  parts,  317  ; 
shippers,  318;  registration,  318; 
compulsory  registration,  318 ; 
franking  regulations,  318;  pre- 

.   payment  of,  321 

Leydenberg,  district,  467,  470,  531  ; 
gold  in,  237 ;  gold  fields  of,  477 

Library,  public,  22 ;  inauguration 
of,  63;  of  South  Africa,  278; 
munificent  gift  of  Sir  George  Grey 
to,  278 

Licenses,  304 

Lighthouse,  the  first,  37 

Lily  Fontein  mission  station,  530 

Lime,  354 

Limestone,  113 

Limpopo  river,  77,  99 ;  basin,  71 
Lion,  the,  166 
Lion's  head,  530 

Literary  Society,  suppression  of, 
38 

Literary  institutions,  275 

Live  stock,  list  of,  in  1875;  of 
Fingoland,  374  ;  of  Idutwya  Ee- 
serve,  377;  of  the  Emigrant  Tam- 
bookies,  376 ;  of  Nomanslaud, 
379  ;  of  Orange  Free  State,  462  ; 
of  Transvaal,  468 

Loan  for  a  railway  from  Delagoa 
bay  to  the  Transvaal,  474 

Lobelia,  154 

Local  terms,  geographical  nomen- 
clature used  as,  489 

Lock  hospital,  281 

Longitudes  of  principal  localities, 
492 


MAS 

London,  East,  63,  530;  bay,  83; 
port,  89 ;  improved  alterations  in, 
87  ;  harbour  works  at,  290  ;  dock 
dues,  311;  exemptions,  312;  di- 
vision of,  530 

Loranthus,  150 

Louren90  Marques,  483 

Lowry's  pass,  Sir,  295 

Lunatic  asylum  at  Grahamstown, 
282 

Lutherans,  267 
Lynden  glen,  531 


MACARTNEY,  Earl,  governor  of 
Cape  Colony,  17;  his  endea- 
vours to  increase  farming,  19 
Maclear,  Sir  Thomas,  an  astronomer 

of  Cape  Colony,  275 
Madeira,  postage  rates  to,  317 
Magaliesbergen  mountains,  72,  73, 
531 ;  existence  of  copper  and  co- 
balt in,  121 
Magnetite,  117 
Mail  service  in  Natal,  451 
Mails  for  Europe  and  the  Cape, 

315 
Maize,  217 

Makanna,  his  attack  on  Grahams- 
town,  32 

Makwai's  mountain,  358 

Mallows  and  mallow-like  plants, 
151 

Malmesbury,  531  ;  clay  estate,  119 
Maluti  mountain,  72,  73,  357,  457, 
531 

Mamre  mission  station,  531 

Mancazana,  531 

Manici  river,  99 

Marabastad,  gold-fields  of,  467 

Marico  district,  471 

Maritzburg,  census  of,  428 ;  rail- 
way line,  448 

Mark  Drift,  discovery  of  fourth  dia- 
mond in,  385 

Market  prices  of  food  in  Natal, 
445 

Marriage  law,  328 
Marvel  of  Peru,  154 
Masiti  mountains,  357 
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Masonry,  352;  hints  to  masons, 
362 

Massonia,  145 

Matuana  mountains,  73 

Mann,  Dr.,  his  estimate  of  the  yield 

of  siigar  in  Natal,  422 
Mazeppa  bay,  90,  532 
McDougal  port,  84 
Measures  of  Natal,  452 
Medical  prodiictions,  219  ;  Colonial 
.  committee,    281  ;  practitioners, 

283 

Medlar,  wild,  140 
Meiring's  Poort,  532 
Melanths,  147 
Melkbosch,  161 
Melville,  632 

Merebank,  rainfall  at,  414 

Mesembryanthemums,  143 

Metamorphic  rock,  393 

Meteorological  stations,  212 ;  sta- 
tistics made  at  the  Koyal  Obser- 
vatory, 214;  statistics  from  sta- 
tions throughout  the  colony,  215  ; 
parliamentary  A'ote  towards  the 
observations,  276 ;  commission 
appointed  for  carrying  this  out, 
276 ;  meteorological  observations 
taken  at  Natal  in  1875,  412 

Mhlakaza,  the  means  of  destroying 
the  Amaxosa,  60 

Middleburg,  532 

Military  stations,  272  ;  total  expen- 
diture of  colony  on,  275 

Millet,  217 

Mineralogy,  110 

Mineral  products,  393 

Minerals  of  the  Transkeian  Dis- 
tricts, 371  ;  of  Natal,  420  ;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  459 ;  wealth 
of  Transvaal,  467 

Mining,  237 ;  early  speculations, 
237 ;  more  recent  attempts, 
238 

Ministry,  first  responsible  and  pro- 
mising programme,  65  ;  the  Pre- 
mier, 65;  new  Cabinet,  and  now 
programme,  67 

Mirage,  211 

Mission  stations  in  Fingoland,  374 


NAM 

Missionaries  accompany  settlers  to 
the  Kat  River  Settlement,  42 ; 
their  efforts  among  the  Amaxosa, 
61 ;  their  labours  among  the  na- 
tive population,  263 

Mission  stations,  conduct  of  the 
Hottentots  with  regard  to,  26 

Mitchell's  pg.ss,  295,  532 

Modder  river,  458 

Mollusca  of  Cape  Colony,  179 

Molteno,  Hon.  John  Charles,  pre- 
mier, character  of,  65 

Money  orders,  320 ;  notice  to  the 
public  concerning,  321 

Monkey  bread,  3  63 

Montague,  Mr.,  colonial  secretary, 
55 

Montagu  pass,  633  ;  village,  533 
Mont  aux  Sources,  73,  91,  411, 
533 

Monthly  Magazine  of  the  Cape,  284 

Mooi  river,  469 

Mooi-river-dorp  town,  639 

Morija,  schools  at,  366 

Mossel  bay,  87,  533;  dock  dues, 
310;  exemptions,  310 

Mouill6  point,  lighthouse  on,  86 

Mountain  passes,  295 

Mountains  of  South  Africa,  71; 
subsidiary  ranges,  73 ;  geographi- 
cal table  of,  101 ;  of  Basutoland, 
357;  gazetteer  of,  505 

Mozambique  current,  81 

Muntzel,  0.  P.,  on  Dutch  military 
life  at  the  Cape,  11 

Murray,  Mr.,  breeder  of  ostriches, 
229 

Murraysburg,  533 
Murray's  gift,  259 
Muscadels,  wines  made  from,  222 
Museum,  inauguration  of  Cape,  62; 
the  Albany  or  Grahamstown,  279 


NAMAQUALAND,  Great,  3,  533 ; 
geology  of,  111 ;  copper  mines 

of,  237  , 
Namaqualand,  Little,  533;  electoral 
division,  63  ;  change  of  tempera- 
ture in,  203 
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NAQ 

Naqoma  ejected  from  the  Kat  Eiver, 
41 

Natal,'  province,  3,534  discovery 
of,  6  ;  port  of,  90  ;  geology  of, 
119  ;  climate  of,  207  ;  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  at,  285; 
postage   rate  for,    317;  impor- 
tance  of,    399;  communication 
with  the  Cape,  399;  historical 
notice,  400  ;  area  and  boundaries, 
406;  population,  407;  physical 
geography,  411  ;  natural  features, 
411 ;  climate,  411 ;  meteorological, 
412;   rainfaU,   414;  elevations, 
416;   wild  animals,  416;  sport 
in,  417;  plants,  419;  plantation 
produce,   420  ;    minerals,  420  ; 
sugar,  421 ;  sheep  and  wool,  424  ; 
cultivation,   427 ;   districts  and 
towns,  427 ;   government,  429  ; 
political  institutions,  429  ;  tariffs 
of  government  duties,  430 ;  cus- 
toms, 430 ;  goods  duty  free,  431 ; 
registration  fees,  432  ;  prohibited 
articles,   432;   bonded  charges, 
432;   steam-tug    charges,  432; 
new  duties,   433;   revenue  and 
expenditure,   434;    sources  of 
revenue,  435 ;  treasury  statement, 
436;  imports  and  exports,  438  ; 
trade,  439 ;  shipping,  443  ;  mar- 
ket prices  for  food,  445;  rates 
of   goods   carriage,   446 ;  dis- 
tances in  Natal,  447 ;  railways, 
448 ;    harbour    works,  electric 
telegraph  and  tramway,    450 ; 
conveyances    and   mail  service, 

450  ;   churches,  451 ;  education, 

451  ;  newspapers,  451 ;  weights 
and  measures,  452  ;  banks  _  and 
public  companies,  452 ;  emigra- 
tion, 453  ;  books  of  reference  to, 
453 

Native  districts,  population  in  1875, 
248  ;  of  Natal,  410 

Natives,  population  of  Cape  Colony, 
246  ;  hospital,  282  ;  labour  at  the 
diamond  fields,  349,  390 

Natural  features  of  Transkeian  Dis- 


OOS 

tricts,  370;  of  Nomansland,  378  ; 
of  Tambookieland,  377 ;  of  Pon- 
doland,  381:  of  Natal,  411;  of 
Orange  Free  State,  451 ;  of  Trans- 
vaal, 466 

Natural  history  of  Cape  Colony, 
165 ;  vast  extent  of  the  subject, 
and  distribution  of  animal  life, 
165;  birds,  174;  reptiles,  176; 
amphibians  and  insects,  177 ; 
mollusea,  179  ;  fishes,  180-186  ; 
of  Natal,  416 

Nazareth  district,  472 

Neale,  George  James,  his  statement 
concerning  the  gold-fields,  478 

Nectarine,  141 

Newcastle,  427,  534  ;  coal-fields  at, 
420 

Newlands,  534 

New  Eush  diggings  at  Colesberg, 
389 

Newspapers,  284 ;  the  first  in  Cape 
Colony,  37;  postage,  319;  pre- 
payment of,  321 ;  of  Natal,  451 

Ngami  lake,  99 

Ngqika,  his  treaty  with  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  31  ;  war  with  the  Kaf- 
firs, 31 

Nhlambe,  war  with  Ngqika,  31 
Nieuw  Kloof,  534  _ 
Nieuwveld  mountains,  72,  534 
Njilstroom  town,  472 
NoUothport,  83,  635;  improvements 
at,  239 

Nomansland,  93,  535;  boundaries 
and  natural  features,  378  ;  inhabi- 
tants, population  and  live  stock, 
379 ;  coal,  380 

Nomenclature  in  South  Africa,  deri- 
vation of,  487  ;  geographical,  used 
as  local  terms,  489 

Ntetwe  salt  pan.  100 

Nuoguare  river,  464 


OATS,  217 
Observatory,  La  Caille's,  276 ; 
establishment  of  the  present  ob- 
servatory, 276 
Ochre,  117 
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Olifant  Hoek,  forests  in,  131 

Oliftint  river  East,  95,  635 

Olifant  river  plateau,  73 

Olifant  river  West,  77,  94,  536 

Omonlbonde,  113 

Ookiep  mine,  112,  237,  536 

Oori  river,  basin,  71 

Oorlog's  Poort,  92 

Orange,  Natal,  137 

Orange  Free  State,  536  ;  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in,  284; 
history  of  Free  State,  454  ;  aban- 
donment of  the  sovereignty,  465  ; 
area  and  boundaries,  456 ;  the 
diamond  field  dispute,  456 ;  in- 
land country,  457  ;  natural  fea- 
tures, 457;  climate,  457;  rivers, 
458 ;  population,  458  ;  products, 
459  ;  land  prices,  469 ;  minerals, 

459  ;  government,  459  ;  divisions, 

460  ;  trade,  460  ;  ecclesiastical, 
460  ;  postal,  460  ;  revenue,  460  ; 
towns,  461;  live  stock,  462; 
roads,  462  ;  government,  462 

Orange  river,  77,  82,  91,  450;  basin, 
71 ;  itsjunction  with  theVaal,  92  ; 
explorations  of  its  course,  93  ;  its 
country  metalliferous,  94 ;  forests 
in  its  vicinity,  125 

Orchids,  147 

Ores,  239 

Ornithology  of  Cape  Colony,  au- 
thorities on,  174 
Orphan  Chamber,  21 ;  abolished,  49 
Ostrich,  the,  175;  farming,  225; 
feathers,  226;  incubation,  226; 
recent  growth,  226  ;  auction  mar- 
kets, 227  ;  hunti-jg  in  the  interior, 
227  ;  earliest  attempts  at  domes- 
tication, 228  ;  most  successful 
breeders,  229  ;  arrangements  of 
farms,  paddocks,  &c.,  229  ;  the 
grazing  ground,  230;  result  of 
Dr.  Atherstone's  investigations, 
230;  kind  of  food  required,  231  ; 
management  during  the  pairing 
season,  231 ;  number  of  eggs, 
232 ;  treatment  of  tl^o  young 
birds,  232 ;  artificial  incubation, 
232  ;  feathers,  233;  how  to  manage 
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a  vicious  bird,  234 ;  feather  cut- 
ting, 234 ;  average  yield  of  fea- 
thers, 234 ;  market  value  of 
feathers,  234 ;  rate  of  increase, 
235  ;  possible  mischances,  236  ; 
profitableness  of  farming,  335 

Oudtshoorn,  536 

Oudtshoorn  electoral  division,  63 

Outeniqua  forests,  127;  Hall's  esti- 
mate of  their  area,  128 

Outeniqualand,  537 

Ovampo,  rugged  ranges  of  mountains 
in,  72 

Ovampoland,  3,  537 

Ox  Kraal  river,  98 

Oxalis,  the,  162 


PAAEDEKLOOF,    discovery  of 
second  diamond  at,  385 
Paarl  mountains,  74,  637 
Padrone  port,  89 
Painters,  request  for,  355 
Pans,  396 

Paper  currency,  302 

Paris,  treaty  of,  30 

Parliament,  Houses  of,  rules  similar 
to  those  of  House  of  Commons, 
270 ;  creation  of  a  local  parlia- 
ment, 325  ;  the  first  Cape  parlia- 
ment, 54 ;  effect  upon  the  colony, 
54;  proposal  to  abolish  both 
chambers,  55 ;  its  history,  65 ; 
estimate  of  work  done,  56 

Passenger  transit  in  Cape  Colony, 
314 

Patrysberg,  537 

Pattern  post  directions,  323 

Paupers,  246 

Peach,  the,  141 

Peacock  bay,  83 

Pears,  140 

Peddie,  637 

Pelargoniums,  149 

Pelican  port,  82 

Polhi,  538 

Penea,  149 

Peninsula  cape,  85 

Penny  post,  the  suburban,  316 

Periodicals,  284 
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Philip,  Dr.,  on  tlio  condition  of  tlie 

Hottentots,  39 
Philippolis  town,  461 
Physical  geography  of  Cape  Colony, 

70;  of  Natal,  411 
Pietermaritzbnrg  town,  538 ;  the 

seat  of  government,  427 
Pilgrim's  Best,  462 
Pimpernel,  154 
Pine-apple,  142 
Pinetown,  427, 
Piquetberg,  538 

Piquetberg  electoral  division,  63 

Piquetberg  moimtains,  74 

Plants,  158;  remarkable,  158;  pe- 
culiar shape  of  the  fruits  of, 
162;  thorn  and  prickle,  162; 
medical,  219;  of  Natal,  419 

Plateaux,  73 

Plettenberg  bay,  88,  538 

Plum,  Kaffir,  139  ;  wild,  139 

Plumbers,  request  for,  355 

Pniel,  538 ;  diamojid  diggings  at, 
386  ;  stratified  deposits  at,  394 

Police,  armed  and  mounted,  273 

Policy,  native,  15 

Political  development  of  Cape  Co- 
lony, 54  ;  history  of  Basutoland, 
357 

Political  franchise,  rights  and  quali- 
fications of  voters,  270;  extract 
from  Blue  Book,  270 ;  extension 
of  same  provisions  to  British 
Kaffraria,  272 

Pomegranate,  137 

Pondoland,  boundaries  and  popu- 
lation, 381  ;  natural  features, 
381 

Pontac  wine,  223 

Population  of  Cape  Colony,  18 ;  of 
Europeans,  248 ;  of  natives,  248  ; 
return  according  to  census  of 
1875,  248  ;  of  Transkeian  Dis- 
tricts, 371;  of  Fingoland,  374; 
of  Emigrant  Tambookies,  376 ; 
of  Idutwya  Reserve,  376  ;  of  No- 
mansland,  379 ;  of  Gcalekaland, 
381  ;  of  Pondoland,  381  ;  of 
Bomvaniland,  381  ;  of  Griqualand 
AVest,  384;   of  Natal,  406;  of 
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Orange  Free  State,  458  ;  of  Trans- 
vaal, 465 

Porphyritic  band,  114 

Porter,  Mr.  William,  C.M.G.,  261 

Portugal,  customs  treaty  with  Trans- 
vaal, 483  ;  contribution  to  the 
railway  between  Delagoa  bay  and 
the  Transvaal,  485 

Post  carts,  314 

Post,  inland,  315;  penny,  315 

Postal  arrangement  of  Orange  Free 
State,  460 

Postage,  rates  of,  of  letters,  316 ; 
suburban  post,  315;  rates  for 
Natal,  317,  451;  ship  letters  for 
British  colonies,  317;  to  foreign 
parts,  317  ;  newspaper  rates,  319 ; 
of  book  and  sample  post,  320 

Postal  information,  European  and 
Cape  mail,  315 ;  inland  post,  315  ; 
Cape  Town  penny  post,  315 ; 
rates  of  postage  of  letters,  316; 
to  foreign  parts,  317  ;  of  news- 
papers, 319  ;  of  book  and  sample 
post,  320;  money  orders,  320; 
miscellaneous  information,  321 

Postal  towns,  distances  from  Cape 
Town,  244 

Potato,  218 

Potscherfstroom  district,  products, 
468 

Potscherfstroom  town,  469,  539 

Presbyterians,  267 

Press,  censorship  of  the,  38  ;  early 
struggles  for  a  free  press  and 
subsequent  development,  283 ; 
newspapers  and  periodicals  pub- 
lished in  Cape  Town,  283 ;  in  other 
parts  of  colony,  284;  in  British 
Kaflfraria,  284 ;  at  the  Diamond 
Fields,  284;  in  Griqualand 
West,  284;  in  Basutoland,  284; 
in  Natal  Colony,  284 

Pretoria  district,  469 

Pretoria  town,  539 

Prince  Albert,  539 

Pringlo,  Mr.,  editor  of  the  first 
newspaper,  37 

Productions  of  Cape  Colony,  216; 
of  Basutoland,  356  ;  of  Emigrant 
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Tambookies,  376 ;  of  Gcalekaland, 

380;  of  Orange  Free  State,  459; 

of  Transvaal,  468 
Promontory  Cape  moiintains,  74 
Protestant  denominations,  263,  266 
Provincial  hospital,  282 
Provisions,  prices  in  Natal,   445 ; 

prices  in  Transvaal  district,  473  ; 

average  prices,  496 
Pufong  of  Bechouanas,  73,  91 
Putiatsana  river,  357 
Python,  the,  177 


QEME  mountains,  357 
Quagga,  the,  170 
Quagga  flats,  539 
Quathlamba  mountains,  73,  539 
Queen's  scholarships,  259 
Queenstown,  electoral  divisions,  63; 
540 ;  plateau,  climate  of,  207 


RAILWAYS,  2, 291,  293 ;  inNatal, 
448  ;  projected  line  from  Dela  - 
goa  bay  to  the  Transvaal,  474 ; 
terms  of  the  loan  for  this  line, 
474  ;  the  President's  letter  re- 
garding this  loan,  474 
Eain,  want  of,   202 ;  rainfall  at 

Merebank,  414 
Kaspberry,  142 

Eead,  Eev.  J.,  his  labours  among 
the  settlers,  42 

Reddersburg  to"wn,  461 

Eeeife  cape,  88,  91 

Registration  of  letters,  318  ;  com- 
pulsory, 318 ;  charges  on  free 
goods,  432 

Eeit  river,  468 

Eeligion,  general  distribution  of 
Protestant  and  other  churches, 
263  ;  missionary  labours  among 
the  native  population,  263  ;  the 
Anglican  Church,  264;  import- 
ant services  rendered  to  it  by 
its  first  bishop,  264 ;  modified 
system  of  chiu-ch  government 
introduced  by  him,  265  ;  general 
feeling   of    laity,    265;  conse- 


ROM 

oration  of  the  new  bishop  in 
England,  265 ;  Dutch  Eeformed 
Church,  265;  Methodists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  266 ;  Lutherans. 
Presbyterians,  other  Protestant 
communities,  and  Eoman  Catho- 
lics, 267 ;  government  grant  foj' 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  267 ;  of 
Basutoland,  364  ;  of  Natal,  451  ; 
of  Orange  Free  State,  460 
Eeptiles  of  Cape  Colony,  176 
Eeservoirs  in  Orange  Free  State, 
468 

Ee venue  of  Cape  Colony,  19  ;  for 
t"wenty-one  years,  303  ;  sources 
of,  303;  of  Basutoland,  357;  of 
Fingoland,  374  ;  of  Natal,  434  ; 
of  Orange  Free  State,  460;  of 
Transvaal,  467 

Ehenosterberg  mountains,  73,  540 

Ehinoceros,  the,  167 

Eice,  217 

Eichmond  electoral  division,  63, 
540 

Eichmond  town,  427 
Eiebeek's  casteel,  540 
Eiebeek,  Jan  Van,  forms  a  settle- 
ment at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  7 
Eiebeek  settlers,  7 
Eietberg,  541 

Eiversdale  electoral  division,  63, 
641 

Eivers  of  South  Africa,  77,  79  ;  of 
Cape  Colony,  91;  geographical 
table  of,  104;  of  Basutoland. 
357  ;  of  Natal,  411 ;  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  458 

Eoads,  magnificent,  193  ;  of  Orange 
Free  State,  462 

Eobertson,  541 

Eobinson's  Diamond_  Diggings,  386 
Eobinson's  pass,  295 
Eochea,  143 

Eoeks,  classification  of,  110,  121; 
between  Backhouse  and  Klip- 
drift,  list  of,  394 

Eoggeveld,  541;  mountains,  72, 
641 

Eoman  Catholics,  267;  schools, 
260 
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Koman,  or  Coffin  Eock,  of  Eobben 

Island,  lighthouse  on,  86 
Eoodewixl  bay,  84 
Boots,  218 
Eose-apple,  142 

Eoss,  Dr.,  his  advice  to  invalids, 
197  ;  on  the  custom  of  a  change 
to  the  Cape,  201 ;  on  the  climate 
of  Orange  Free  State,  457 

Eound  hill,  516 

Eoyal  Observatory,  275  ;  foundation 

of,  36;  stations,  212 
Eussia,  postage  rates  to,  317 
Enstenburg  district,  470  ;  town,  541 
Eye,  217 


SAILOES'  Home,  foundation  laid, 
62 

St.  Blaise  cape,  541 

St.  Croix  islet,  89,  641 

St.  Francis  cape,  88 

St.  Helena  bay,  85 ;  mails  for,  315  ; 
postage  rate  for,  317,  320 

St.  John's  river,  the,  381 

St.  Lucia  bay,  90  ;  river,  99 

St.  Sebastian's  bay,  87 

Saldanha  bay,  85,  90,  542 

Salem  village,  542 

Sale  of  Crown  lands,  335 

Saline  deposits  accounted  for,  397 

Sample  post,  postage,  320 ;  direc- 
tions, 323 

Sand  river,  458 

Sandown  bay,  86 

Sandstone,  113,  353 

Sandwich  harbour,  82 

SarcocoUa,  149 

Sarcophyte,  160 

Savings  banks,  246 

Scenery,  193 

Schiet  F'n,  542 

Schistose  rock.  111,  393 

Schmidt  establishes  Moravian  mis- 
sion, 10 

Schools  in  Cape  Colony,  254;  in 

Natal,  451 
Scientific  institutions,  275 
Scilla  corymbosa,  145 
Scotch  emigrants,  success  of,  334 


SOM 

Secondary  rocks,  early,  395 
Senecio  Jacobsea,  152 
Seugunyana  river,  367 
Settlers,  British,  arrival  in  the  cor 

lony  of,  33 ;   struggles  of,  34 ;  . 

jubilee  of  settlers,  36 
Settlers,  German,  location  of,  63 
Settlers,  inducements  to,  31 
Seymour,  542 
Shaddock,  142 

Shaw,  Dr.,  on  early  secondary  rocks, 
395  ;  his  conclusions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  diamonds,  398 

Shaw,  William,  36 

Sheep,  farms,  220 ;  farming  in 
Natal,  424;  cost  of  farming,  425 

Shield,  Wm.,  C.  C,  engineer,  89 

Shiloh,  542 

Shipping,  table  of,  300  ;  of  Natal, 
443 

Shokatzo  salt-pan,  79,  100 
Shooter,  Eev.  J.,  his  description  of 

the  geology  of  Natal,  120 
Shooting  expedition,  narrative  of  a, 

187 
Silver,  239 
Silver  tree,  126 

Simon's  bay,  86,  542  ;  town,  542 

Simonsberg,  642 

Sir  Lowry's  pass,  542 

Slave  trade  abolished,  24 

Slaver  J'',  difficult  question  of,  47  ; 
emancipation  of  slaves  through- 
out the  British  dominion,  47 ; 
reported  ruin  of  slaveholders,  47 

Small-pox  in  Cape  Colony,  29 

Smithfield  town,  461 

Smith,  Sir  H.,  appointed  Governor, 
51 

Smiths,  request  for,  355 
Sneeuwbergen  mountains,  72,  73, 
543 

Sneeze-wood,  351 
Snow,  212 

Social  affiiirs  of  Basutolnnd,  363 
Sofala  river,  78 

Solomon,  Mr.  H.,  his  visit  to  the 

gold-fields,  477 
Somerset,  Lord  Charles,  liis  treaty 

with  Ngqika,  31 ;  quarrels  with 
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the  colonists,  37  ;  suppresses  tlie 
newspapers,  38 
Somerset,  east,  543 
Somerset,  new,  hospital,  281 
Somerset,  old,  hospital,  281 
Somerset,  west,  543 
Sonderende,  wooded  kloofs  in,  127 
South  Africa,  semi-foreign  charac- 
ter, 1 ;  general  review,  1 ;  divi- 
sions, 2  ;  British  South  African 
provinces,    3 ;  intercommunion 
with  Natal,  3 ;  and  Trans-Orange 
territory,  3  ;  colony  in  1806  con- 
trasted with  its  present  condition, 

3  ;  causes  contributory  to  its  ra- 
pid growth,  4  ;  future  prospects, 

4  ;  basins  of  drainage,  70  ;  physi- 
cal geography,  70 ;  river  systems, 
71  ;  mountains,  71  ;  deserts,  74; 
karroos,  75 ;  watershed,  76 ;  ri- 
vers, 77,  79;  hydrography,  79; 
banks,  81  ;  bays  and  harbours, 
81  ;  fish,  81 ;  coastline,  81 ;  geo- 
graphical table  of  mountains,  101 ; 
geographical  table  of  rivers,  104  ; 
geology  and  mineralogy,  110; 
natural  history,  165;  birds,  174; 
reptiles,  176;  amphibians  and 
insects,  177;  moUusca,  179; 
fishes,  180-186;  sport  in,  186; 
contrasted  with  English  sports, 
186;  small  game,  186;  bok- 
shooting,  187;  weapons,  brief 
narrative  of  a  shooting  expedi- 
tion, 187 ;  description  of  the 
hunting-groimd,  188 ;  first  day's 
sport,  188 ;  second  day's  sport, 
189;  properly  trained  shooting-, 
horses,  189;  spoil  of  the  chase, 
190;  general  description  of  the 
country,  193  ;  peculiar  shape  of 
the  mountains,  193;  magnificent 
roads  and  mountain  passes,  193; 
general  situation  of  farm  home- 
steads, 193  ;  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
194  ;  brilliancy  of  atmosphere  and 
consequent  distinctneas  of  outline, 
195;  air  and  climate,  196;  its 
effect  on  invalids,  196;  cliangos 
of  temperature,  196  ;  heat  not  ex- 
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cessive,  196;  choice  of  locality, 
197  ;  Dr.  Eosb's  advice  to  inva- 
lids, 198;  mean  temperature,  198; 
statistics,  198;  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, 199  ;  statistics  of  Cape  Town 
hospital,  200 ;  the  Cape  long  a 
sanatorium  for  invalided  ofBcers, 
201 ;  drawbacks  of  climate,  202  ; 
prevailing  winds,  203 ;  climatic 
divisions,  203 ;  general  observa- 
tions on  climate,  210 ;  mirage, 
211;  thunderstorms,  211;  hail- 
storms, 212;  snow,  212;  Eoyal 
meteorological    statistics,  214, 

215  ;  productions  and  industries, 
216;  agriculture,  216;  cereals, 

216  ;  roots,  vegetables,  &c.,  218  ; 
medical  productions,  219;  land 
under  cultivation,  219;  wool, 
220  ;  Cape  wines,  221  ;  temporary 
depression  of  the  industry,  221 ; 
ostrich  farming,  225;  ,  college, 
259  ;  building  capabilities  of,  350; 
derivation  of  nomenclature  in, 
487 

'  South  African  American  Adver- 
tiser,' 37  ;  suppression  of,  38 

South  Atlantic  current,  81 

Sovereignty  Orange  river,  536; 
plains,  geology  of,  121 

Sport  in  South  Africa,  186;  in 
Natal,  417 

Sprigg,  Hon.  J.  Gordon,  premier, 
66 

Springs,  mineral,  100 
Stamp  duties,  304 
Standford  cove,  86 
'Star  of  South  Africa,'  gem,  64, 
385 

Statistics,  198 ;  social  and  other, 
245  ;  educational,  254 :  commer- 
cial, 296;  religious,  of Basutoland, 
366  ;  educational,  of  Basutoland, 
368 

Steam  communication,  313 
Steam-tug  fund  and    charges  in 

Natal,  432 
Steatite,  117 
Stellenbosch,  543 
Stink-wood,  361 
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Stocknnf'troin,  Captain,  his  Hotten- 
tot settlement  plan,  42 

Stockenstroem,  Landdrost,  28,  544 

Stone,  E.  J.,  E.R.S.,  present  astro- 
nomer of  Capo  Colony,  270 

Stones,  precious,  39G 

Stormberg  mountains,  72,  73 ;  pro- 
mise of  a  coal  country  iu  the, 
393;  pass,  295 

Stovell,  Dr.,  his  advice  to  invalids, 
198 

Stratified  rock,  general  system  of, 
394 

Strelitzia,  148 

Struys,  or  Ostrich,  bay,  87 

Sugar,  218 ;  first  planted  in  Natal, 
421;  extension  of  plantations, 
421;  average  yield,  422;  im- 
portance of  coolies,  422  ;  another 
estimate,  423 

Summer  residences,  desirable,  197 

Sunday  river,  77 

Superintendent-General's  descrip- 
tion of  education  among  the 
Kaffirs,  257 

Swellendam,  544;  rebellion  of 
colonists,  16 

Syenite,  395 

Synod,  the,  266 


TABLE  bay,  85  ;  first  impressions 
on  entering,  194  ;  brilliancy  of 
the  atmosphere,  194;  mountain, 
5,  74;  forests  on,  126;  tem- 
■  perature  at  its  summit  and  base, 
204;  snow  on,  212;  valley,  cli- 
mate of,  205 
Table  Bay  Breakwater,  construction 
of,  56  ;  opened,  62 ;  description 
of,  287 

Tablecloth  phenomenon,  204,  205 
Table  land,  geology  of,  1 24 
Taffel  Berg,  85,  411 
Tambookieland,  545 
Tambookieland  proper,  boundaries 

and  natural  features,  377 
Tambookies,  the,  377 
Tambookies,    Emigrant,  products, 

375;  inhabitants,  370;  popula- 
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tion,  376  ;  trade  and  lire  stock, 
376_ 

Tandtjiesberg,  545 
Tanquas  river,  94 

Tariffs  of  government  duties,  cus- 
toms, 430  ;  goods  duty  free,  431  : 
registration  fees,  432;  prohibited 
articles,  432 ;  bonded  charges, 
432;  steam-tug  charges,  432; 
new  duties,  434 

Tarkastadt,  545 

Telegraph,  extension  of,  66 ;  lines 
lately  bought  by  the  government, 
294  ;  in  Natal,  450 

Telegrapliic  communication,  293 

Tembe  river,  483 

Temperature,     changeable,     196 ; 

mean,  198 
Thaba  Bosigo,  schools  at,  366 
Thatching  useful  to  masons,  354 
Theal,  Mr.,  on  the  social  condition 

of  Cape  Town,  22  ;  on  the  general 

history  and  progress  of  the  colony, 

48 

Theological  seminary,  Dutch,  260 
Thomson,  Rev.  W.  E.,  among  the 

settlers,  42 
Thunderstorms,  211 
Tides,  81 

Tiger-huntirg,  191 

Timber-trees,  130,  132;  tabulated 

list  of,  134 
Tirucalli,  160 
Tlotse  river,  357 
Tobacco,  218 
Tools,  workmen's,  352 
Touwes  river,  95 

Towns  of  Cape  Colony,  240 ;  no- 
menclature of,  487  ;  gazetteer  of, 
605;  of  Natal,  427;  of  Orange 
Free  State,  461 

Towns,  postal,  244 

Trade,  effect  of  its  increase,  3  ;  of 
Cape  Colony,  296  ;  of  Basutoland, 
356;  ofEiiigoland,  374;  of  Emi- 
grant Tambookies,  376  ;  of  Orangx- 
Free  State,  460 

Tradouw  pass,  295,  545 

Transkoian  Districts,  general  de- 
scription, 3G9 ;  area  and  shape. 
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370;   boundaries,    370;  natural 
features,    370;    minerals,  371; 
animals,  371;   population,  371; 
political  divisions,  372;  Fingo- 
land,  372;  Emigrant  Tambookies, 
375 ;     Idutwya    Eeserve,    376 ; 
Tambookieland  proper,  377  ;  No- 
mansland,  378  ;  Griqualand  East, 
379  ;  Grcalekaland,  380  ;  Bomvaui- 
land,  380  ;  Pondoland,  381 
Transkeian  Territory,  2,  3,  369 
Transport  rates  in  Natal,  446 
Transvaal,  geology  of,  121 ;  climate 
of,  209  ;  periodicals  piiblished  at, 
285 

Transvaal  Gold  Fields,  the,  facts  in 
1875,  477;  discovery  of,  477; 
shipments  of  gold,  478;  state- 
ments in  1876,  478  ;  unfavourable 
report,  478 ;  favourable  report, 
480 ;  recent  success,  481 ;  the 
best  routes,  482 

Transvaal,  the,  545 ;  history  of, 
463;  area  and  boundaries,  464; 
population,  465 ;  institutiona, 
465 ;  position,  466 ;.  natural 
features,  466 ;  seasons,  466 ; 
government,  466;  revenue,  467; 
mineral  wealth,  467  ;  wood,  468  ; 
live  stock,  468  ;  products,  468  ; 
districts,  468  ;  Potscherfstroom, 
468 ;  Pretoria,  469  ;  Rustenburg, 
470  ;  Leydenburg,  470 ;  Marico, 
471;  Christiana,  471;  Water- 
berg  and  Zoutspansbergen,  471 ; 
Nazareth,  472  ;  land  prices,  472  ; 
food  prices,  472 ;  distances,  474 ; 
projected  railway  from  Delagoa 
bay,  474 ;  terms  of  the  loan,  474 ; 
the  President's  proposal,  474; 
books  of  reference  for  informa- 
tion, 476 ;  recent  improvements, 
475 ;  customs  treaty  with  Por- 
tugal, 483-486 

Treaty  between  Portugal  and  Trans- 
vaal Republic,  483-486 

Tree-ferns,  163 

Trees,  129  ;  timber- yielding,  132; 
most  important  kinds,  133;  tabu- 
lated list,  134 


VAC 

Tree  with  trunk  reservoir,  168 
Tritomanthe,  144 
Trompetersdrift,  545 
Troops,  British,  in  Cape  Colony, 
273 

Tsikwane  mountains,  357 
Tugela  river,  411 
Tulbagh,  545 
Tumboa,  162 
Twenty-four  rivers,  546 


UITENHAGE,  35,  546;  timber 
trees    in,   130;   forests  in, 
130 

Umbelliferous  plants,  154 

Umgeni  falls,  412 

TJmgeni  river,  411,  428 

Umgikela,  Amapondo  chief,  381 

Umkumanzi  river,  411 

Umlangeiu,  prophecies  of,  57 

Umtamfuna  river,  371,  411 

Umtata  river,  371 

Umtugela  river,  77 

Umvoti  river,  411 

Umzimkulu  river,  371,  411 

Umzimvoobo  river,  77,  98,  371,  381 

Umziuculu  river,  77 

United  Kingdom,  rate  of  postage  of 
letters  for,  317  ;  of  newspapers, 
and  book  and  sample  post,  320 ; 
money  orders,  321 

University,  the,  defunct  board  of 
public  examiners,  259 ;  important 
service  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education,  259;  report  of 
government  commissioners,  and 
establishment  of,  260 

Uropetalum,  145 

Utrecht  district,  471 

Utugela  river,  98 

VAAL  or  Yellow  Gariep  river,  92, 
458;  discovery  of  diamonds  in, 
386  ;  geology  of  diamond  fields 
in  the,  392;  geology  of  valley, 
397  ;  alluvial  nature  of  deposits, 
397 

Vaccine  institution,  29 
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Vallota  purpurea,  146 
Valsh  river,  458 

Vanderkemp,  Dr.,  his  institution, 
22 ;  printing  of  first  book  at, 
22 

Van  Eeenen's  Cove,  82 
Van  Staden's  river,  trimber  trees  in, 
130 

Vasco  da  Gama,  tlie  discoverer  of 

Natal,  6 
Vegetables,  218 

Veldtman,  the  Fingo  headman, 
375 

Veltheimia,  144 
Verulam,  427 
Vet  river,  468 

Victoria  falls,  fissures  at,  75 
Victoria,  east,  546 ;  formation  of 

division  of,  51 ;  establishment  of 

military  villages  in,  57 
Victoria,  west,  electoral  division, 

63,  546 

Victoria  town,  427 ;  railway  line, 
448 

Villages,    nomenclature  of,  487; 

gazetteer  of,  505 
Vine,   .140 ;    introduced    by  the 

French,  10 
Vineyards  of  Constantia,  221 
Vleis,  75,  100 
Volksraad,  the,  459,  461 
Voltas  cape,  83 
Volunteer  corps,  275 


WAG-ENAAE,  Van,  successor  to 
Jan  Van  Eiebeek,  9 
Wages,  average  rates  of,  498 
Wakkerstroom  district,  471 
Walker's  bay,  86 
Walvisch  bay,  81 
War  of  the  Axe,  50 
Waterbergen  district,  471 
Waterboer's  coimtry,  discovery  of 

diamonds  in,  385 
"Water,  judicious  storing  of,  92 
Watershed  of  South  Africa,  defini- 
tion of,  7G  ;  description  of,  77 ; 
general  direction,  77 
"Weenen  town,  401,  427,  547 


WOO 

Weights  of  Natal,  452 

"Wellington,  547  ;  railway,  56,  197  ; 
opening  of  the  railway,  62  ;  con- 
struction of  railway,  291  ;  trans- 
fer to  government,  291 

Wells,  101 

Wepener  town,  461 

Wesleyan  Methodists,  266 

"Western  annexations,  recent,  382 

"Western  districts,  divisions  and 
towns,  240  ;  population  in  1875, 
248;  average  rates  of  wages, 
498  ;  average  prices  of  provisions, 
496 ;  average  prices  of  clothing, 
497 

"Western  province,  geology  of,  114 
Wheat,  216 

"White,  Mr.  George,  breeder  of 
ostriches,  229 

Whittlesea,  647 

Wilge  river,  458 

Willowmore,  547 

Wills,  329 

Winburg  town,  461 

"Winds,  prevailing,  203  ;  hot,  208 

Wines,  Cape,  221 ;  process  of  manu- 
facture, 224 ;  difficulties  attend- 
ing manufacture,  224 ;  amount 
exported  in  1872,  225;  exported 
in  1874,  225 

Winterbergen,  547 

"Winterhoek  Peak,  73 ;  mountains, 
548 

Winterbergen  mountains,  73,  548 

Witte  Kei  river,  98 

Woburn  established  as  a  military 
village,  57 ;  destruction  of  in- 
habitants by  Kafftrs,  68 

"Wodehouse,  Sir  P.,  his  proposal 
to  abolish  both  the  Chambers, 
65 

Wodehouse  district,  648 
Woest's  Hill,  iron  ore  in,  116 
Wood,  building,  of  South  Africa, 

350  ;  of  Transvaal,  468 
Wood,  George,  36 

Woodward,  R.  B.  and  J.  S.,  sketch 

on  sport  in  Natal,  477 
Wool,  220  ;  exports,  298 ;  of  Natal, 

439 
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Worcester,  548 

Workmen's  tools,  352 

Works,  public,  different  kinds  of, 

286 ;  harbours  and  breakwaters, 

287 

Wyley,  Mr.,  his  researches  on  geo- 
logy, 121  ;  on  the  geology  of 
South  Africa,  112 

Wynberg,  548;  railway  at,  56,  313  ; 
rain  falling  at,  206  ;  construction 
of  railway,  291 


TELLOW-WOOD,  350 
York  town,  427 
Young,  Sir  G-.,  governor  of  Cape 
Colony,  17 


ZWA 

ZAMBESI  river,  77,  99 
Zandveld,  648 
Zebras,  170 
Zeekoe  river,  77,  92 
Zilvermyn,  copper  mines  at,  237 
Zitzikamma,  12 ;  forsst,  129,  548  ; 

valuable  trees  in  forests,  1 30 
Zondereinde  river,  95  ;  moun'ains, 
549 

Zoutspansborgen  district,  471 
Zululand,  549  ;  geology  of,  120 
Zulus  of  Natal,  408 
Zuurbergen  mountains.  72,  549 
Zuurvekl,  549 

Z  wagers  Hoek  uiountain?,  73;  valley, 
549 

Zwartbergen  mountains,  549 
Zwartland,  549 
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CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  lATAL,  ZANZIBAR,  AO  EAST 
AFEICAI  ROYAL  MAIL  SERYICE. 


UNION  STEAM  SHIP  COMPANY 

(limited). 

SST^BXiISiaiEIZ)  1853. 


f.fo^Z^^v-^'^J-^h  ^A^^  STEAMEBS  of  this  Company's  Line,  carrying  Her 
Majesty's  Mails  leave  Southampton  every  alternate  Thursday,  and  Plymouth  thTfollSwinff 

Po^rtr^irfh^SeTZ^t  t"*!?  *°  ^^Pf  Town,  Kossel  B^ay,  Port  Eeth%gSyf, 
w^^T^T^.tiofl  cf         ^'         London,  and  Natal  (and  for  St.  Helena  at  stated  intervals) 
Each  alternate  Steamer  conveys  Passengers  and  Goods  for  Delagoa  Bay  MozambiQu7  and 
Zanzibar,  and  Passengers  only  for  Inhambane  and  QuUlimane  Mozambique,  and 

XTo^^^ASt^L^r^^^^^^^^^^  ^"-^-h  and  Ka^krfan^S 

All  Steamers,  outward  and  homeward,  call  at  Madeira. 


TROJAN  . 
PKETORIA 
ABAB  .  . 
NUBIAN  . 
G-EKMAN  . 
DTJKBAN  . 


THE 


.  .  3,600  Tons 

AMEUICAN  . 

.  .   3,199  „ 

TEUTON  .  . 

ANGLIAN  . 

.   .  3,09X  „ 

NYANZA  .  . 

.   .   3,028  „ 

ASIATIC    .  . 

•   .  2,874  „ 

FLEET 

2,474  Tons 
2,313  „ 
2,274  „ 
2,128  ., 
2.087  „ 


DANUBE 
APBICAN 
BOMAN  . 
NATAL  . 
UNION  . 


2,038  Tons 
2,019  ,. 
1,850  „ 
734  „ 
113  ., 
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For  Ra/es  of  Pa.^.age  Money  or  Freights  apply  at  the  Company's  OMn- 

LEADENHALL    STREET,  LONDON 

_  AND  > 

ORIENTAL  PLACE,  SOUTHAMPTON- 

Or  to  any  of  the  undermentioned  Agents :—  ' 


UNITED 

LoifDON  CW est  End  Agency)— G.  TV.  Wheatley 
&  Co.,  23  Regent  Street,  S.W. 
BristowH.  E.  James,  8  Queen  Square 
Dublin— CaroUn  &  Egan,  30  Eden  Quay. 

„  H.  W.  Donnelly,  30  CoUege  Green. 
DnuDEE— R.  Stewart,  9  St.  Andrew  Street. 

)•  J- G.  Stephens,  1  Panmure  Street, 
Edinbuiigh— A.  0.  Ottywell,  3  Hope  Street. 


KINGDOM  : 

,Glasgow-P.  "W.  AUan,  15  Gordon  Street. 
HuiL-H.  J.  Barrett,  17  High  Street. 
LiVBRPOoi^Stumore,  Weston,  &  Co.  20 

Water  Street. 
Manchester— Keller,    Wallis,    &  Postle- 

thwaite,  73  Piccadilly. 
Pltmouth-H.  J.  Waring  &  Co.,  The  Wharf, 
Millbay.  ' 


r>,^n<  ™  COLONIAL 

Port  ELiZABErn— W.  A.Twecddalo,TJ.S.S.Cov 
Port  Alfrkd  (Kowie  River)  and  Qrauams- 
TOWN— Walker  &  Co. 

^^'''T.rt.'i'?"^^"'^  WlLLIAlISTOWN- 

Whitcher,  Dyer,  &  Dyer. 
Durban,  NATAi^Capt.  Baynton,  U.S.S.Cov 
PniTEn.MAniTziinRa— C.  E.  Taunton 
Delagoa  Bay— The  Handels  Compa'mle 
Paarl— J.  J.  de  ViUiera 
WoRCE£?rER— Bernard  &  Co. 
SWELLENDAM— Barry  &  Nephews. 
QUBENSTOWN— J,  Hodges  ti  Co. 

i 


xjivjuvr  imuij!,! — oavagB  as  nxll, 
Beaotort  West— C.  Pritchard 
Richmond— R.  Mortimer  &  Co 
Colesbero— W.  Warren  &  Co. 
Fort  Beaufort— J.  Shaw  &  Co 
KiMBERLEY  (Diamond  Fields)— A.  G  Biden 
Bloemfontkin  (Orange  Free  State)— 

Barlow  Bros.  &  Co. 
FAUHicsraTH  (Orange  Free  State)— 

D.  P.  Jones  &  Co. 
Potchefstroom  (Tran8vaal)-neid  it  Co 
PilZXr^Jt^'^''^^'''''^  ^  Co. 

Pretoria  „•        T.  W.  Beckett  &  Co. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  ROYAL  WAIL  SERVICE. 

THE  CASTLE  PACKETS  COMPANY'S 
COLONIAL  MAtt  Ife^  LIE  of  STEAMSHIPS 

(Caeeying  Hee 


Majesty's  Mails) 


BETWEEN 


ENGLAND  AND  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Sail  from  LONDON  every  alternate  TUESDAY,  and  from  DAETMOUTH 
every  alternate  FRIDAY,  with  Mails,  Passengers,  and  Cargo.  Extra  Steamers 
are  despatched  from  London  and  Dartmouth  every  28  days,  and  oftener  if 

required  by  the  Trade. 

LOADING  BERTH-EAST  INDIA  DOCK  BASIN,  BLACKWALL. 


THE 

«  KINPATJNS  CASTLE ' 
'  WABWICK  CASTLE ' 
'  BALMORAL  CASTLE' 
«  DUBLIN  CASTLE*  .. 
'  DWROBIN  CASTLE  ' 
•DTJART  CASTLE'  .. 
' LAPLAND ' 
'  ELIZABETH  MARTIN ' 


BOYAL   MAIL  STEAMSHIPS 


3,507  Tons 

2,957  „ 

2,948  „ 

2,9H  „ 

2,811  „ 

1,825  „ 

1,269  „ 

1,246  „ 


'  GBANTULLY  CASTLE 
'  CONWAY  CASTLE'  .. 
'EDINBURGH  CASTLE 
'  WALMBR  CASTLE '  . 
'  TATMOUTH  CASTLE 
'DUNKELD' 
'MELROSE" 
'PLORBNCE'  .. 
'  VENICE ' 


3,489  Tons 
2,966 
2,678 
2,446 
1,827 
1,158 
840 
695 
511 


cCOURLAND'  1,241  „ 

Passengers  booked  regularly  from  or  to  England  and  Madeira, 
St.  Helena,  Ascension,  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth, 
Port  Alfred,  East  London,  and  Natal ;  and  once  every  28  days 
for  MAURITIUS,  by  the  Steamer  carrying  Mails  for  that  Island. 

SURGEON  AND  STEWARDESSES  CARRIED  BY  EACH  STEAMER. 
Passengers  may  embark  either  in  LONDON  or  DARTMOUTH,  but  all  heavy 
Baggage  must  be  shipped  in  London.    Each  Adult  Passenger  is  allosred  20 
cubic  feet  of  Baggage,  freight  free.    All  goods  to  be  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  Port  of  Destination. 

For  Bates  of  Sailing,  Particulars  of  Freight,  Passage  Money,  ^-c,  apply 

to  the  Managers, 

DONALD  CURRIE  &  CO. 

3  &  4  EENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. ;  23  &  25  CASTLE 
STREET   LIVERPOOL ;    11  COMMERCIAL  BUILDINOS, 
CROSS  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and  40  ST.  ENOCH 
SQUARE,  GLASGOW. 

Or  to  the  undermentioned  Agents : — 
ANmtnsoN  &  MurasoN,  Capetown ;  Princb,  Vintoekt  &  Co.,  Moasol  Bay ! /J;^  | 
Alc-oa  Bav  •  CnoN  WraOHT,  Gatj  &  Co.,  Grahamstowu  and  Port  Alfred  ;  J.  J.  linT?.K  i^"^ 
Sfem'B  Town    So^^^^^  Cvixxxk  &  Co.'s  Agency,  Bast  London  ;  DoxAJ^C^unTi.. 
&  Co.'s  Scy,  Durban  (Natal)  ;  Iiielakd,  Piuseb  &  Co.,  and  Smfih,  Preklanb  &  Co., 
Mniiritiui. 
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HOULDER  BROTHERS  &.  CO.'S 

LINE  OF  CLIPPER  PACKETS 

TO  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


CAPE  TOWN, 
ALGOA  BAY, 
EAST  LONDON, 


DESPATCHED  AT  FEEQUENT  INTERVALS  TO 

PORT  NATAL, 

AND 

MOSSEL  BAY. 


AND  OTHEE  SOUTH  AEEICAN  POETS. 


Vessels  of  the  highest  class,  specially  selected  for  their 

RAPID  PASSAGES  AND  SOUND  DELIVERY  OF  CARGO, 

Axe  sent  regularly  to  the  above-named  Ports. 


GOODS  SHIPPED  AND  INSURED  ON  THE  MOST 

LIBERAL  TERMS. 


Per  further  particulars,  apply  to 

HOULDEH  BROTHBUS  &  CO. 
146    LEADENHALL    STREET,  LONDON; 

OK, 

4  ORIEL  CHAMBERS,  WATER  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
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CAPE   OF   GOOD  HOPE. 


THE 

'BLUE  CROSS' 

OF 

REGULAR   CLIPPER  SHIPS 

TO 

Cape  Town,    Algoa   Bay,    East  Ijondon, 
F*ort  Natal,  Port  Alfred,  and  other 
Sonth.  African  Ports, 
LOADING  IN  THE  LONDON  DOCKS  AND  THE  ST.  KATHARINE  DOCKS. 

The  Vessels  of  this  Line  are  dispatched  at  frequent  and  regular  intervals, 
and  are  celebrated  for  their  rapid  passages  and  sound  delivery  of  cargo.  The 
quickest  passages  last  year  were  made  by  the  Ships  of  this  Line. 

Every  convenience  and  comfort  is  included  in  the 
passenger  accommodation  for  all  classes  at  moderate 
rates. 

It  is  -worthy  of  notice  that  the  Cape  Colonies  are  rapidly  rising  in  import- 
ance, and  present  a  most  favourable  opening  for  intending  Emigrants. 


.  GOODS  AND   BAGGAGE  SHIPPED  AND  INSURED. 


For  terms  of  Freight  or  Passage  apply  to 

JAMES   THOMSON  &  CO. 

6  BiLLiTBB  Squabb,  Londok,  E,C. 
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THE  [SHIPWRECKED  MARINERS'  SOCIETY. 

{Incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  supported  bij  Voluntary  Contributions.) 

Patron— HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEBIT. 
Vice-Patrons— 

H.B.H.  The  PRINCE  OP  AVALES,  E.G.    H.R.H.  The  PRINCESS  OP  "WALES. 
H.R.H.  Rear-Admiral  The  DUKE  OP  EDINBURG-H,  K.a. 
President— His  Grace  The  DUKE  OP  MARLBOROUGH,  E.G. 


This  Society  was  instituted  in  1839,  for  Eelieying  the  Widows  and  Orphans 
of  Fishermen,  Mariners  (whether  of  the  Eoyal  or  Mercantile  Navy),  Coast- 
guardsmen,  Pilots,  and  Boatmen;  for  Boarding,  Clothing,  and  Forwarding 
Home,  "Wrecked  Seamen  and  other  Poor  Persons  of  all  nations  cast  destitute 
on  the  Coasts,  and  for  assisting  Fishermen  and  Boatmen  to  replace  their  Boats 
or  Clothes  when  lost  by  Storm  or  other  Accident ;  also  for  giving  Gold  and 
Silver  Medals  or  other  Eewards  for  Saving  Life  on  the  High  Seas  or  Abroad. 
Last  year  11,883  persons  were  relieved,  including  2,635  Widows,  who,  in  addition 
to  what  they  were  awarded  at  the  time  of  their  husbands'  death,  receive  Annual 
Grants  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  pay  the  rents  of  their  cottages. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Institution  in  1839,  297,677  PERSONS  HAVE 
BEEN  RELIEVED. 

FEANCIS  MAUDE,  Captain,  E.N., 
Of&ce:  HiBEENiA  Chambers,  Chairman  of  Committee, 

LoNDOK  Bridge,  S.E. 

Donations  and  Annual  Subscriptions  will  be  thankfully  received  in  Stamps, 
Cheques,  or  Post-Ofl&ce  Orders,  by  Messrs.  AVilliams,  Deacon,  &  Co.,  Birchin 
Lane,  City,  Bankers  to  the  Society  ;  by  all  the  London  and  Country  Bankers  ; 
by  the  several  Metropolitan  Army  and  Navy  Agents;  by  the  Honorary  Agents 
throughout  the  Kingdom;  by  the  Travelling  Secretaries;  and  at  the  OflBce 
of  the  Society,  Hibernia  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  S.E. 

The  Society  publishes  a  Quarterly  Maritime  Magazine,  '  The  Shipwrecked 
Mariner,'  price  6<Z.  May  be  had  of  Geo.  Morrish,  20  Paternoster  Square, 
through  any  Bookseller,  or  at  the  Society's  Office. 
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GOVERNMENT  EM/GRA  TION 

TO  THE 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


AGRICULTURAL. 

Families  and  Single  Men  sent  out  Free.    Good  Farming  Land 
allotted  at  IO5.  per  Acre  payable  in  ten  yearly  instalments  of 
Is.  per  acre.    Each  Allotment' lias  attached  to  it  180  acres  of 
good  pasture  land  free  of  all  charge  for  first  six  years. 

ARTIZANS. 

Skilled  Artizans  for  the  Government  Service  sent  out  free. 

DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Male  and  Female  Servants  sent  out  free. 

CAPE  MOUNTED  RIFLEMEN. 

Recruits  enrolled  and  sent  out  free. 


FOE  FUBTHEE  PAETICUliES  APPLY  TO 

WILLIAM  C.  BURNET, 

CAPE  GOVERNMENT  EMIGRATION  AGENT, 

10  BLOMFIELD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
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EMIGRATION  TO  NATAL. 


At  tlie  present  time  (April  1880)  the  Natal  Government  has 
Tinder  consideration  the  question  of  a  considerably  enlarged 
scheme  of  European  Emigration  to  the  Colony. 

Meantime,  Free  y^^^  Assisted  Passages  are  granted  to 

Artizans,  Farm  Labourers,  and  Domestic  Servants  upon  the 
application  of  residents  in  the  Colony,  made  to  and  approved  by 
the  Land  and  Emigration  Board,  Pietermaritzburg. 

Letters  of  Enquiry  must  enclose  stamped  envelope  for  reply. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 

WALTER  PEACE, 

5  WEST  STREET,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS,  E.C. 

THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Incorporated  hy  Eoyal  Charter.    Established  1825. 

CAPITAL,  £5,000,000.  PAID  UP,  £1,000,000. 
BESERVB  FUND,  £500,000. 

LONDON  OFFICE,  37  Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  Street,  E.G. 

CUERENT  ACCOUNTS  are  kept  agreeably  to  usual  custom. 
DEPOSITS  at  Interest  are  received.  CIRCULAR  NOTES  ! 
and  LETTERS  of  CREDIT,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
are  issued  for  home  and  foreign  travelling,  also  for  business  purposes. 
CUSTOMERS'  SECURITIES  are  taken  charge  of.  Dividends 
Collected  and  Investments  and  Sales  of  all  descriptions  of  Securities 
effected. 

At  the  London  Office  of  the  Bank,  and  at  the  Plead  Office  and 
Branches  throughout  Scotland,  every  description  of  Banking  business 
connected  with  Scotland  is  also  transacted. 

WILLIAM  STRACIIAN, ")     Managers  in 
JAMES  COWAN,  /  London. 
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THE 


STANDARD  BANK  OF  BRITISH 
SOUTH  AFRICA,  Limited. 

(Bankers  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.) 

10  CLEMENT'S  LANE,  LOMBARD  STEEET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £3,400,000.       Paid-up  Capital,  £850,000. 
Eeserye  Fund,  £335,000. 
DIRECTORS. 


Sm  HENRY  BARELY,  KC.B., 

G.C.M.a. 
ALEXANDER  CROLL,  Esq. 
SiE  WrLLLAM  H.  DRAKE,  K.C.B. 


FREDERICK  GREENE,  Esa. 
DANIEL  MACKENZIE,  Esq. 
ROBERT  WHITE,  Esq. 
EDWARD  WYLD,  Esq. 


Adelaide. 

Aliwal  North 

Beatjfoet  West. 

Bedford. 

Bredasdoep, 

Btjeghersdoep, 

Caledon. 

Calvinia. 

Cape  Towk. 

Caenabvon 

■Cebes. 

Colesbbrg. 

Oeadock. 


DtTRBAN, 


Hbidelbkeg 


CAPE  OF  GOOD 

DORDEBCHT. 

FOET  Beaufoet. 
Feaseebueg. 
Geoege  Town. 
Geaaff-Reinet. 
Geaham's  Town. 
Hope  Town. 
Htjmansdoep. 
King  Wixliam's  Town. 

KOKSTAD. 

Maimesbtiet. 
MossBL  Bay. 

OlJDTSHOOEN. 

Paabl. 

NATAL. 

I  Newcastle. 

GRIQUALAND  WEST. 

(DIAMOND  FIELDS.) 
Kimbeelet. 

TRANSVAAL. 

Lydenbdeg.        I  Potchbfsteoom. 


HOPE, 

Panmuee. 
Poet  Elizabeth, 
Peince  Albeet. 
Queen's  Town. 
Richmond. 

RiTEESDAXB. 

Somerset  East, 
swellendham. 

UlTENHAGE. 

VicTOEiA  West. 
Wellington. 

WiLLOWMOEE. 
WOECESTBE. 


Pieteemabitzbueq  . 


Pehtobu, 


This  Bank  grants  Drafts  on  the  above-named  places,  and  transacts  every 
description  of  Banking  business  connected  with  South  Africa. 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits  for  twelve  months  and  longer,  at  rates  which 
may  be  ascertained  on  application. 
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THE  BARK  OF  AFRICA,  LlllTED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies  Acts,  1862  to  1867. 
HEAD  OFFICE,  25  ABCHURCH  LANE,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Capital,  £1,000,000,  in  40,000  Shares  of  £25  each. 
First  Issue,  £500,000,  in  20,000  Shares  of  £25  each. 
Paid-up,  £250,000,  being  £12.  lOs.  per  Share. 

CHAIBMAN"— D.  P.  BLAINE,  Esq.  (of  Messrs.  Blaine,  Macdonald  &  Co., 

London,  and  Messrs.  Blaine  &  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth.) 
DEPUTY-CHAIBMAN— WILLIAM  YOUNG,  Esq.  (of  Messrs.  Campbell, 
Young  &  Co.,  London,  Member  of  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's.) 


Aliwal  NonTH. 
Bloemfontein,  O.F.S 
Cape  Town. 
Cradock. 
Durban  (Natal). 
Faurebmith,  O.F.S. 


"W.  S.  STEEL,  Esq.  (of  Messrs.  Steel 
Brothers  &    Co.,   6   East  India 
Avenue,  London,  and  Messrs.  "Wm. 
Strang.  Steel  &  Co.,  Eangoon.) 
THOMAS  USBORNE,  Esq.,  Writtle, 

Chelmsford. 
JOHN  YOUNG,  Esq.,  94  Cromwell 
Eoad,  London,  S.W.  (late  of  Messrs. 
Arbuthnot  &  Co.,  Madras.) 
JAMES  AETHUE,  Esq.  (o.f  Messrs. 
Arthur  &  Co.,  Limited),  Glasgow. 

The  London  Joint-Stock  Bank,  Princes  Street,  E.C.,  and 
The  Bank  of  Scotland,  Lothbury,  E.C. 
IN  SCOTLAND — The  Bank  of  Scotland. 
IN  IRELAND — The  Provincial  Bank  of  Irf.land. 

JAMES  SIMPSON,  Gciicral  Manage-. 

A.  ST.  CLAIE  CAENEGY,  London  Manager. 

E.  G.  DAVIS,  Acting  Secretary. 

Graaff-Ebinet. 
Graham's  Town. 

KiMBEHLBT. 

King  William's  Town. 
Middelburg. 
Port  Elizabeth. 


T.  E.  BANNON,  Esq.  (Director  of  the 
Anglo-Pacific  Trust  and  Loan  Com- 
pany, London.) 

A.  BAESDOEF,  Esq.,  Wool  Exchange, 
Coleman  Street,  London,  E.C.  (late 
of  Messrs.  Lippert  &  Co.,  Port 
Elizabeth.) 

HEEMAN  GWINNEE,  Esq.  (Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Bank  of 
London,  Limited.) 


IN  LONDON 


PiBTERMARlTZBURG 

(Natal). 
Qiteen's  Town. 
Stf.ynsbtjrg. 
Tarkastad. 

UlTBNHAGE. 

Windurg. 

The  Bank  issues  Drafts  and  Letters  of  Credit  payable  in  England,  the 
Cape  Colony,  Natal,  Griqualand  West,  the  Orange  I'ree  State,  and  elsewhere  ; 
buys  and  receives  for  collection  Bills  of  Exchange,  undertakes  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  Colonial  and  other  securities  (holds  them  for  safe  custody),  receives 
Interest  or  Dividends  as  they  become  due,  and  conducts  all  kinds  of  General 
Banking  Business. 

Deposits  of  money  are  received  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on 
application. 
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S.  W.  SILVBE  &  CO.'S 

HANDBOOK  to  the  TRANSVAAL. 

WITH  COLOURED  MAP,  LIMP  CLOTH,  PRICE  2*.  G<1. 

OPINIONS   OF  THE  PRESS. 

THE  TIMES.—'  A  guide  to  tbe  Transvaal  which  contains  in  a  handy  form  the  particulars 
an  emigrant  most  wants  to  know.'  ^  "v,umio 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— 'An  excellent  liandbook  which  affords  all  needful  particulars  con- 
cerning a  land  of  varied  fertility  and  abundance.  To  the  agriculturist,  tlie  sportsman  the 
mmiug  adventurer,  the  merchant,  and  the  sliipowner,  these  pages  are  Inll  of  interest;  and 
while  supplying  the  English  emigrant  witli  serviceable  knowledge  in  all  m.atters  which  can 
possibly  engage  his  enterprise  and  energj-,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lictle  biokdoes  full 
justice  to  the  Dutch  community  by  whom  we  have  been  preceded  in  tbe  imltivation  of 
this  fine  country,  and  in  the  replacement  of  savage  wildness  by  civilisation,  imlustry  and 
law.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  source  of  useful  intelligence,  as  rcar.ls  the' land 
now  annexed  to  our  Cape  Government,  in  which  the  manual  and  its"  appendices  ar^.  deficient  • 
and  a  carefully  prepared  map  and  ample  index  c.implete  the  useful  cliaracter  of  the  compact 
and  comprehensive  work.  By  its  authentic  information,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
Tl'ansvanl  enjoys  a  healthy  and  agreeable  climate.' 

_  FIELD.—'  The  intimate  association  of  the  proprietors  of  this  useful  handbook  with  the 

British  Colonies,  both  in  a  conimerical  and  literary  point  of  view,  although  too  well  known  to 
require  comment,  is  strengthened  by  the  business-like  promptitude  with  which,  perceiving  the 
importance  of  the  fresh  field  for  emigration  opened  up  by  the  transfer  of  the  Transvaal  to  our 
rule,  they  have  got  together  so  much  information  upon  the  new  te.Tiwry.  In  their  recent  South 
African  Handbook,  the  Transvaal  is  briefly  discussed  in  twenty  pages ;  but  in  the  present  special 
little  volume  enough  has  been  gathered  together  to  fill  ninety-tonr.  with  useful  appendices  of 
twenty- four  more,  and  a  very  full  index  ;  thirty-four  pages  of  the  ninety-four  are  historical,  and 
the  remammg  sixty  contain  descriptive  piii-ticulars  of  the  physical  features,  climate,  anunal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  productions  ;  towns,  villages,  and  mission  stations  ;  industries,  and 
pastoral,  agricultural,  and  mining  pursuits ;  with  brief  notes  on  the  markets,  communica- 
tions, land  prices,  and  other  subjects  specially  interesting  to  emigrants.  Tliis  latter  part, 
however,  although  the  most  important  to  inquirers,  is  necessarily  more  in  tlie  nature  of  a 
sketch  than  any  attempt  at  a  complete  delineation.  The  capabihties  of  this  large  and  little 
occupied  country,  so  rich  in  material  for  agricultural,  pastoral,  and  mineral  wealth,  and  with 
a  remarkably  healthy  climate,  remain  to  be  developed  ;  and  the  handbook  of  twenty  years 
hence  will  beyond  doubt  be  a  goodly  volume.  The  present  one  is  furnished  with  an  excellent 
guide  map,  by  Jl^.  W.  J.  Turner,  assistant  map  curator  to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in 
which  the  relative  position  of  the  Transvaal  with  the  other  British  possessions  in  South 
Africa  is  clearly  shown  (this  map  is  also  sold  separately,  price  !.«.).  Those  who  require  a 
much  larger  and  more  detailed  map  will  find  that  published  by  Messi-s.  Silver,  for  Mr.  Jeppe, 
of  Pretoria,  the  best  that  can  be  obtained.' 

ILLUSTRATED  LONDON  NEWS.—'  The  recent  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  Territory 
to  the  British  dominions  in  South  Africa  makes  it  desiiable  to  have  correct  geographical 
and  statistical  knowledge  of  that  fine  country  in  a  compact  form.  This  is  provided  by 
Messrs  S.  W.  Silver  &  Co.,  of  CornhiU,  in  the  newly  published  "Handbook  to  the 
Transvaal,"  which  contahis  all  the  information  likely  to  be  w.anted,  methodically  arranged  and 
clearly  set  forth  in  an  agreetible  style.  Had  it  been"  in  the  hands  of  some  honourable  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  late  Session  it  would  have  saved  them  from  perpetrating 
many  blunders  when  they  spoke  against  the  South  African  Confederation  Bill.' 

LANCET.—'  The  recent  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  has  very  naturally  created  an 
interest  in  a  part  of  South  Africa  that  is  said  to  be  more  fertile  than  any  other  British 
possession  on  that  continent.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  province  will  be  an  attractive 
place  for  emigrants,  and  so  Messrs.  Silver,  v/ith  accustomed  energy,  h.ave  hastened  to  supply,  fbr 
the  use  of  all  concerned,  such  information  as  may  be  useful  to  the  intending  emigrant  and 
the  travellei-,  as  well  as  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  substance  of  tlie  book  before 
us  is  both  emiuently  practical  aud  readable  ;  and  it  is  not  uncomplimentary  to  the  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  1 1  speak  of  this  work  as  a  specially  clever  compilation',  the  authorities 
quoted  being  religiously  named,  and  all  of  a  reliable  class.  South  Africa  oujiht.  in  jirorcss  of 
time,  to  be  ciassc  1  as  one  of  our  chief  sanitaria  for  pulmonary  cases.  We  rcjouunonj  the 
book  to  the  attention  of  all  prospective  colonists.' 

CAPE  ARGUS.— 'It  is  a  very  useful  work.' 


SILVER  &  CO.,  Sun  Court,  67  Cornhill,  London. 
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EVERY  ONE^Si  A  GARDEN 


IMPORTED 


OBSERVE  THIS 
TRADE  MAHtK 
ON  EVERV  PACKET 
WITHOUT  WHICH  i-: 
NONE  ARC  GENUINE 


From  O.  BRIGG, 
Esq.,'  Maudesley, 
Eastern  Province, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

'Your  seeds  are 
the  most  reliable 
that  I  have  ever 
bought.  They  give 
universal  satisfac- 
tion in  this  Colony, 
and  they  arrive  at 
these  distant  places 
as  fresh  and  orderlv 
as  if  only  juj 
packed  at  Rfiadint 


OBSERVE  THIS 

TRADE  Mark 

ON  EVERY  PACKET 
WITHOUT  WHICH  : 


DULY  APPOINTED 
AGENTS  IN  EVERY  PART 
OF  THE 
CIVILISED  WORLD. 


From  Major  H.  R. 
WINTLE,  Com- 
manding at  Fut_ 
teghur,  N.W.  P.^ 
Bengal. 

April  9.  — 'The 
seeds  you  sent  me 
were  the  best  I  have 
had  in  this  country, 
germinating  vrell, 
ad  the  produce  ex- 
sllent.' 


I PAR  IS  EXH I BITION  1 878-SPECIAL  HONO  UR 
PERSONALDECORATIONOF  « 
^  TH  E:  LEd I  O  N  Q  F  H  O  N  OU  R 

WITH  ' 

5  PRIZE  MCDALS.COLD&  SI  LVER 

AWARDED  KOFI 

il' CRASS 
FARM  ' 
FLOWER 


VEGETABLE; 


SUTTON  & SONS 

READING. LONDON  8c  P Ali 


IS 
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S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.'S 

AUSTRALIAN  GRAZIER'S  GUIDE, 

Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  price  Ss.  6d.. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

The  Field.—'  This  little  work  is  intended  to  supply,  as  fully  as  may  be  in  a  small  compass, 
an  admitted  want  in  Colonial  literature ;  and  is,  indeed,  exactly  the  sort  of  "  Guide  "  for  the 
assistanee''and  instruction  of  those  who  propose  to  try  their  fortune  as  stock-raisers  abroad, 
and  who  so  frequently  inquire  of  The  Field  for  such  help  as  is  afforded  by  its  pages.  In  it 
will  be  found  suggestions  and  advice  bearing  upon  every  stage  of  an  Australian  sheep-farmer's 
career ;  including  the  investment  of  capital,  selection  of  land,  acquirement  of  a  knowledge 
of  detail,  purchase  of  stock,  and  its  subsequent  management  at  every  stage  and  under  all 
circumstances,  station  life,  preparation  and  consignment  of  wool,  &c.,  with  sound  warnings 
as  to  the  things  to  be  avoided  as  well  as  those  to  be  pursued.  Instructions  are  also  given  for 
the  treatment  of  the  ills  to  which  Antipodean  sheep  are  especially  liable.  The  work  concludes 
with  the  reiteration  of  its  initial  key-note — a  caution  as  to  heedless  outlay  in  the  incipient 
stages  of  pastoral  settlement.  "  Economy,  in  aU  respects,  cannot  be  too  frequently  insisted 
upon."  With  this  text  in  view,  and  a  firm  beUef  in  the  necessity  of  personal  exertion,  or  of 
yet  more  useful  strict  personal  supervision,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  writer's 
opinion,  that  any  man  who  has  straightforward  industry  and  common  pnidence,  and  who 
commences  with  1,000  ewes  in  Australia,  need  not  doubt  of  a  competence  in  middle  life,  or 
despair  of  a  fortune,  possibly  a  very  large  one.' 

Farmer's  Gazette  (Dublin). — 'It  is  evidently  the  production  of  one  who  has  gone  through 
all  he  describes,  and  his  practical  advice  will  prevent  '-new  chums"  from  wasting  their 
capital  at  the  first  start ;  whilst,  if  that  advice  is  strictly  followed,  they  will  be  put  in  the 
way  of  gaining  a  competence  and,  it  may  be,  a  fortune  in  the  bush.' 

Agricultural  Q-azette.— '  The  advice  given  to  any  one  desirous  of  becoming  a  squatter 
is  excellent.  He  is  taught  how  to  choose  a  run  and  buy  his  stock,  as  well  as  to  fence,  engage 
the  necessary  hands,  wash  and  shear,  and  all  other  work  required  on  a  sheep  station.' 

Farm  Journal.— '  A  safe  and  able  adviser.  The  opinion  of  the  oldest  and  most  expe- 
rienced residents  is  that  more  money  has  been  made,  is  being  made,  and  will  in  the  future  be 
made,byi)astoral  farming  or  "  squatting"  than  by  all  other  vocations  and  professions  combined.' 

Globe. — '  Contains  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  information  and  suggestions  to  those  who 
purpose  to  become  stock-raisers  abroad,  and  especially  at  the  Antipodes.' 

Australia  and  New  Zealand  Gazette.—'  The  thoroughly  practical  manner  in  which 
the  many  details  of  stock-raising  in  Australia  are  treated  by  the  author  renders  it  eminently 
serviceable  to  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.' 

Nottingham  GuARDLiN.—' The  book,  to  those  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the 
progress  of  Greater  Britain,  is  instructive,  while  to  those  who  contemplate  emigration  it  is 
simply  invaluable.' 

Queen.—'  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  straightforward,  and  practical  style,  and  deals  with 
all  the  topics  about  which  a  young  man  may  wish  to  receive  instruction.' 

_  Dundee  Advertiser.-' It  contains  in  a  small  space  a  very  large  amount  of  useful 
mfonnation  on  all  kinds  of  pastoral  pursuits  connected  with  Australian  Colonies,  which  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  invaluable  for  intending  emigi-ants.' 

Unwersity  Magazine.— 'The  experiences  of  Colonial  life,  as  squatters  and  otherwise 
are  carefuUy  counted  up ;  the  advantageous  prospects  are  not  exaggerated ;  the  difficulties 
are  not  dimmished ;  the  drawbacks  are  not  withheld.' 

Edinburgh  Courant.— '  Young  Britons  with  a  thousand  or  two  of  capital  can  scarcelv 
find  a  more  profitable  enterprise  than  Australian  sheep-farming,  as  the  profits  are  secure  and 
the  employment  healthy.  The  Intending  settler  ehould  not  fall  to  procure  a  copy  of  this 
Talnable  handbook."  "" 


S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Sun  Court,  67  Cornhill,  London. 
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ESTABLISHED  1755. 


CHARLES  GREATREX  &  SON'S 


CELEBEATED 


SADDLERY,  HARNESS,  WHIPS. 

EVERY  DESCHIPTION  OF 

COACH  AND  SADDLERS'  IRONMONGERY 

MAT  BE  OBTAINED  THKOTJGH  AKT  MBECHANT  IN  SOUTH  AFfilCA. 

WALSALL,  ENGLAND; 

HANOVER,  GERMANY;  AND  WELLINGTON,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

C.  G.  &  Son  are  tlie  SOLE  PROPRIETORS  of  the  EEGISTERED  Breast 
Collar,  Link,  and  Plate  for  CAPE  CART  HARNESS. 


SADDLERY,  ^^''^^"'H)  HARNESS. 


W.  &  G.  ASH  FORD  Sl  WINDER, 

Makers  to  tlie  Queen  hy  Royal  Precept  dated  May  20,  1844. 
TRADE  ESTABLISHED  1780. 

CURRIERS  AND  MAKERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER  GOODS 

EEQUIRED  BY  SADDLERS. 

SOLID  CALF  PURSES,  WALLETS,  PORTMANTEAUS, 
ABMY  ACCOUTREMElSrTS,  &c. 

Manufactory :  BIRMINGHAM. 
Office  :'j  48  FINSBURY  CIRCUS,  LONDON 

Q  Q 
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POLISHING  PASTE 


FOE  CLEANING  METALS  AND  GLASS. 

JEf  BLACK  OIL  FOR  HARNESS. 

PLATE  POWDER,  URN  POWDER,  STEEL  POWDER, 
BRUNSWICK  BLACK. 

BLAOKDYE,  FOR  STAINING  HARNESS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OE  LEATHER. 

FURNITURE  POLISH  AND  FURNITURE  CREAM, 
SHOE  BLACKING. 

DUBBIN  FOR  BOOTS  AND  HARNESS. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

S.  &  H.  HARRIS, 

57  MANSELL  STREET,  LONDON,  E. 
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SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS  FOR  INDIA  AND 
THE  COLONIES. 


MILROY  &  SONS 

Maotfactuhb  and  have  axwats  on  hand  a  lABGE  Stock   of  eveet 

DESCHIPTION  OF 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

PECULIARLY  ADAPTED   FOR   USE   IN   INDIA,  AUSTRALIA, 
AND  THE  OTHER  COLONIES. 


MANUFACTORY:  — 

132  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON. 

SIMNITT  &  COT 

BOOTMAKEES, 
18  BISHOPSGATE  STREET, 

LOItTIDOlsr, 

In  returning  thanks  to  their  numerous  customers  in  Australia,  India,  China, 
and  the  Colonies  for  their  kind  support,  beg  to  renew  their  Instructions  for 
Self-Measurement,  a  close  attention  to  which  will  ensure  the  continuance  of 
such  an  article  as  that  for  which  their  Firm  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  Lay 
the  foot  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  take  the  outline  with  a  pen  or  pencil,  then 
take  the  size  round  the  ball  or  joint;  the  same  round  the  instep;  again  from 
the  heel  to  the  upper  part  of  the  instep,  and  round  the  calf.  If  Eiding  or 
Long  Hunting  Boots  are  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  length  of 
the  leg,  and  measurement  round  the  thigh.  Orders  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
remittance  or  reference  for  payment  in  London. 


A  SPECIAL   DEPARTMENT  FOR  LADIES. 
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ONE  'SPORTING'  ARM  FOR  ROTH  LARGE  &  SMALL  GAME. 

The  attention  of  Hunter-Sportsmen  and  other  Travellers  who  desire  to  take 
the  least  possible  quantity  and  "weight  of  equipment  is  directed  to  the 
advantages  of  the  '  Transvaal,'  the  compactness  and  portability  of  which 
are  among  its  prominent  features. 

THE  'TRANSVAAL' 

GUN   AND   RIFLE  COMBINED, 

Is  a  short  and  light,  but  powerful  Sporting  Arm  with  Martini  Breech  action 
for  rapid  firing,  and  has  the  '  New  Barrel  Detachment,'  by  means  of  which 
interchangeable  barrels  are  adapted,  to  take  Snider,  Martini-Henry,  677  Express, 
and  No.  12  Eifle  Ammunition,  <g|) 
for  big  game  ;  and  shot  barrels  of 
20,  16,  or  12  Bore  for  Birds  and 
ordinary  sport.  The  ShotBarrels 
may  be  Choke-Bored  or  Cylinder 
for  Ball  or  Shot.  One  Mould 
casts  Hollow  or  Solid  Bullets. 

By  the  Barrel  Detachment, 
which  is  adapted  without  adding 
a  single  piece  to  the  Eifle,  the 
parts  of  the  works  which  require 
oiling  and  cleaning  as  well  as  the 
barrel  itself,  are  exposed  to  vie  w ; 
whilst  the  length  of  the  Arm  is 
considerably  reduced  for  packing.  THE  '  TRANSVAAL,' 

The  '  Transvaal'  is  fitted  with  with  Interchangeable  Shot  Barrel,  forming  Gun  and 
Silver's  Patent  Heel-Plate  which  Kifle  combined, 

neutralizes  the  Eecoil,  and  admits  of  the  weapon  being  made  unusually  light ;  the 
extra  weight  of  metal  generally  put  into  heavy  shooting  guns  to  counteract  the 
recoil  being  dispensed  with.  Thus  the  '  Transvaal '  is  very  handy  for  use  on 
horseback,  for  which  purpose  the  'Trausvaal'  Bucket  has  been  specially 
designed.  The  weapon  is  also  readily  convertible  into  a  Small-bore  Eifle  for 
shooting  deer  and  small  game,  using  revolver  ammunition. 


With  Patent  Detachment,  showing  Barrel  separated  from  Stock,  and  facilities  for  cleaning. 

A  very  considerable  number  of  '  Transvaal '  Eifles  are  in  use  in  many  parts  of 
the  World  and  have  received  the  unqualified  approval  of  many  well-known  hunters, 
Weight  of  Eifle,  7  lb.;  length  of  barrel,  27  inches;  case  when  packed. 

2  ft.  5  in.  long.  .  ,      «     -r,  ,  ,o 

Pbice  :  With  Safety  Bolt  and  High  Finish,  £8. 6s. ;  with  Safety  Bolt,  £7. 1 2s. ; 
without  Safety  Bolt,  £6. 16s.  Interchangeable  Shot  Barrel,  12,  16,  or  20  gauge, 
60s.  and  67s. ;  Eook  Chamber  to  fit  Eifle  Barrel  for  Eevolver  Cartridges,  os. 

FULL  PARTICULAKS  OK  APPLICATION  TO 

S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Sun  Court  67  Cornhill,  Loudon,  E.G. 
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VINEGAR  MAKERS, 

22  Soutliwark  Bridge  Road,  LONDON. 
GEORQE  WHYBROW'S 

'  EEGISTERED  '  SPECIALITIES,  viz. :— 

THE  'WARRANTED'  PICKLES. 

SELECTED  VEGETABLES  IN  PURE  GRAIN  VINEGAR. 
See  Db.  Hassall's  Report. 

THE   'LONDON'  PICKLES. 

THE  SOUTH  AMERICAN  '  DIGESTIVE  '  PICKLE. 

See  De.  Hassaxl's  Report. 


Ar,so 


WHYBROW'S  POPULAR  'RELISH.' 


THE  ABOVE  ARTICLES  MANUFACTURED  ONIT  BY 

GEORGE  WHYBROW, 

WELLCLOSE  SQUARE,    LONDON,  E. 
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THE    CO  LO  NIES 


AND 


5  n  tr  t  a : 


A  Weekly  Journal  for  the  Interchange  of  Information  between  all  parts 

of  the  British  Empire. 

Contains  LATEST  INTELLIGENCE  feom 
AUSTRALIA,  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

NEW    ZEALAND,  CANADA, 
INDIA  and  CEYLON,        WEST  INDIES, 

&c.  &c., 

Leading  Articles,  Papers,  and   Correspondence  upon   important  Colonial 
Questions,  Colonial  Inquiries  and  Answers,  Latest  Colonial  and  Indian  Shipping 
Intelligence,  and  other  matter  of  interest  to  all  connected  -si'ith  the  Colonies. 

Terms  of  Subscription  to  THE  COLONIES  AND  INDIA,  Post  Pree 

(for  prepayment)  :  ^^^^^^^    jj^,^  Year 

J.  ri.         s.  d. 

Throughout  the  United  Kingdom       ..       ..   6   6    ..    12  6 

To  any  ^art  of  the  Couti7ient     ,,        , .       . .       . .       . .       . .    7    o    . .    13  6 

To  Aiistrnlia,  New  Zealand,  and  Fiji,  also  to  South  Africa, 

Canada,  United  States,  and  jEast  and  IVesi  Indies    ..        ,.    70    ..    13  6 
CHEQITES  AND  P.O.  OEDEHS  TO  BE  MADE  PAYABLE  TO  S.  V>\  SILVER  AND  CO. 


Publishing  and  Advertisement  Offices: 
SUN   COURT,   67   CORNHILL,   LONDON,  E.G. 

COLONIAL  MAPS  &c. 

AFRICA,  Tropical  and  South:  a  Map  of  the  British 

Colonies  and  adjacent  Territories,  with  Eoutes  of  Railways,  &c.  in  the  South, 
including  the  Discoveries  of  Livingstonb  and  Cameron.  22  in.  by  21  in.,  on  roller, 
coloured  and  varnished,  Zs.  Sd. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.    A  New  Map.    Coloured  Sheet,  Is. ; 

or  in  cloth  case,  with  Index  to  950  Districts,  Towns,  Rivers,  Mountains,  &c.   Price  Gd. 
Illustrated  London  News. — '  A  good  map.' 

THE  TRANSVAAL  :  a  Recent  Map  of  the  Transvaal 

and  the  Surrounding  Districts.    Compiled  fi-om  all  available  Official  and  Private  Infor- 
mation by  F.  Jkppe,  F.R.G.S.,  Fifteen  Years  Resident  in  the  Coimtry.   Price,  Coloured 
Sheet,  23  in.  by  22  in.,  5s. ;  mounted  on  linen,  in  sections,  and  case  for  pocket,  7s.  Gd. 
The  TurES. — '  An  excellent  map.' 

Daily  News. — '  The  map,  which  is  admirably  executed,  not  only  sliows  the  position  of 
the  new  colony  in  its  relation  to  surrounding  territories,  but  indicates  the  geological  and 
agricultural  character  of  its  various  districts,  and  marks  the  roads,  travellers'  routes,  and 
the  distances  by  trochiameter  between  the  stations  on  the  main  postal  lines.' 

Illtjsthated  London  News. — 'An  excellent  map  of  the  Transvaal  and  suiTounding 
territories.'  Fieij). — '  The  best  that  can  be  obtained.' 

Cape  ArOUS. — '  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  eugraving  we  have  ever  seen ; 
and,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  from  competent  authority,  the  work  is  thoroughly  reliable.' 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND  (1880);  includ- 

ingtho  Fiji  Islands;  also  recent  discoveries  on  the  mainliuul.  Showing  Divisions, 
Chief  Towns,  Elvers,  Explorers'  Routes,  &c.    Coloured  Sheet,  Is. 

SEASONS'-CHART   OF  THE  WORLD:  mcludicg 

also  the  principal  Routes  of  Commerce,  Rainfall,  &c.   Coloured  Sheet,  Is. 
S.  W.  SILVEE  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Sun  Court,  Cornhill,  London. 
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LAND  AND  RAILWAY  SURVEYING,  &c. 

GARY'S 

Celebrated  Levels,  Theodolites,  Prismatic 
Compasses,  Circumferentors,  Drawing 
Instruments,  Land  Chains,  Measuring 
Tapes,  Levelling  Staves,  &c.,  at  reduced 
prices. 

AXSO 

Sextants,  Aneroids,  Barometers, 
Telescopes,  Binocular  G-lasses, 
and  all  kinds  of  Optical  and 
Matheraatical  Instruments 
made  by 

181  Strand,  London, 

Apprentice  and  Successoe  to  the  late  "W.  Caht, 

OPTICIAN  AND  MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENT  MAKER, 

By  Special  Appointment  to  the  Admiralty,  War  Office,  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
Trinity  Board,  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  other  Foreign  Governments, 
ESTABLISHED    OVER   100  YEARS. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  BY  POST  OK  APPLICATION.  

THE  NEW  BXOELSIOE 

L0CK-8TITCH  FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE 

IS    THE   MOST   PERFECT  ever  offeree!  to  the  public.   Every  improvement 
suggested  by  skill  and  long  experience  has  been  embodied  in  its  constraction.  Numerous 
accessories  and  attachments  are  all  included  with  machine. 

Or  Mounted  on  Elegant  Table  with.  Treadle,  £5.  15s.  6d. 

THE  PRIMA  DONNA  LOCK-STITCH  HAND  MACHINE 

Is  a  well-known  favourite  with  the  Public,  and  has  recently  been  much  improved. 
miCE  ^3.  lOs. 

THE  SERVANT'S  FRIEND  KNIFE  CLEANER. 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST.   Pricb  £l.  Is. 

EVERY  OTHER  CLASS  OF  SEWING  MACniNE,  BOTH  HAND  AND  TREADLE—FIRST 
CLASS  QUALITY— AT  MODERATE  PRICES: 

GEORGE^  WHIGHT  8l  CO. 

(Late  WEIGHT  &  MANN), 

143  HOLBOM  BARS  (corner  of  Brooke  Street),  LONDON,  E.G. 

N.B.-PRICE  LISTS  FREE  BY  POST, 


New  Patterk  Bkocular, 
'The  Scout.'  In  Sling  Case,  complete, 
'£4. 4s. 
Do.  DO.  IN  Aluminium,  £8.  8s. 
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s.  w.  SILVER  &  co:s 

FOR  THB 

TRAVELLER  AND  COLONLST. 
By  harry  leach,  M.R.C.P. 

Late  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  tJie  Port  of  London,  ^c. 
Second  Edition,  revised.    Witli  Coloured  Season's  Chart  of  the  "Worldi 

Limp  cloth,  price  3«. 

This  little  book  shows  what  ought  to  be  done  and  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  in  cases  of  illness  or  injury. 

OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Lancet.—'  Such  a  -work  \ras  very  much  needed.  It  is,  indeed,  surprising 
that  so  few  such  exist,  considering  the  number  and  extent  of  our  Colonies. 
What  the  Colonist  wants  are  plain,  practical,  short  accounts  of  disease  and" 
treatment,  and  with  these  he  is  now  well  supplied  in  this  little  work.' 

Illitsteated  London  News.— 'May  be  strongly  recommended  to  all 
travellers  ashore  and  afloat,  including  yachtsmen,  sportsmen,  settlers  in  the 
bush  and  the  prairie,  railway  engineers  in  India,  miners,  sheep- farmers,  and 
lonely  Colonists,  who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  aid.' 

PHARMACEtmcAi  JoTTENAL.— '  It  is  One  of  the  most  practical  handbooks  of 
the  kind  we  have  yet  seen  for  the  purposes  of  the  ship  captain  and  Colonist, 
and  well  calculated  to  meet  most  emergencies.' 


IMPEKIAL  FEDERATION 

OF 

GEEAT  BRITAIN  AND  HER  COLONIES. 

By    FREDK.  YOUNG, 

Handsomely  Bound,  Small  ito.  6s. 


Westminster  Rbvmw  :_' Brings  all  the  aspects  of  the  subject  forward  in  a  controversial  form, 
the  writers  differing  somewhat  from  one  another  on  points  of  detail,  tliougli  mostly  agreed  on  tlie 
general  policy  of  incorporating;  the  Colonies  closely  witli  each  other  and  with  the  United  Kingdom.' 

Glode  :_•  The  arguments  m  favour  of  tlie  proposal  will  be  found  stated  witli  mucli  force  and  clea»- 
ness.  It  is  probably  a  subject  destined  to  be  more  warmly  debated  hereafter.' 

Illustrated  London  News  :— '  It  affords  a  compreliensivc  display  of  various  shades  of  opinion 
with  reference  to  the  best  plan  of  organising  federal  union.* 

Daily  Telec.uaph  :_'  With  evidently  earnest  faith  in  the  practicability  of  averting  the  disruption 
and  loss  of  our  Colonial  Kmpirc,  a  compilation  of  letters  which  originnllv  appeared  in  J  he  CoIoiiks—h 
journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  English  settlements  in  all  parts  of  the  world-has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Young.  .  .  .  The  book  may  fairly  be  commended  to  all  who  study  the  outlook  of  colonial 
fortunes.' 

Standard  :— '  A  valuable  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  large  question.' 

Scotsman  :_' Tlie  volume  is  likely  to  be  useful,  as  presenting  a  vigorous  statement  of  botli  sides  of  a 
most  important  question.' 

Civil  SunviOE  Review  '  Wc  earnestly  commend  Mr.  Young's  valuable  book  to  the  attention  of 

tlie  public' 

UOUE  NEWS:—'  A  most  valuable  book  ;  well  worth  reading. 


S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.,  Sun  Court,  67  Cornhill,  London. 
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STEPHENS' 

WRITING  FLUIDS  AP  COPYING  MS. 

PAKIS,  1867.-SUver  Medal.        HAVBE.  1868    Silver  Me|al 

AMSTERDAM,  1869    Silver  Medal.  nELPHIA  1876    MeTl"^f  MeritT 

VIENNA.  1873.— Prize  Medal.  I>HILAIJBLJ?±iJ.A,  lu/o — meaai  oi  xu-niiK. 

'  PARIS,  1878.— Silver  Medal. 

Being  tne  highest  award  made  at  each  exhibition.  They  embrace  the  higher  qimUties  of 
Writing  and  Copying  Inks,  and  each  posses-^es  some  special  character  adapted  to  the  many 
different  requirements  of  correspondence  and  counting-house.  These  distinctive  features, 
and  their  general  excellence,  make  them  preferable  to,  and  more  widely  useful  than  the 

ordinary  class  of  manufactures. 

STEPHENS'  BLUE"^mACK^  WRITING  FLUID. 
STEPHENS'   BLUE-BLACK   COPYING  FLUID. 
STEPHENS'  SCARLET  INK  FOR  STEEL  PENS. 

THE  ABOVE,  WITH  EVERY  DESCIUPTION  OP 

WRITING  AND  COPYING  INK,  GUM  MUCILAGE,  to  resist  Fermentation, 
in  hot  Climates,  QUILLS  AND  SEALINO  WAX. 

Are  Manufactured  by 

H.  C.  STEPHENS, 

CHEMIST, 

Proprietor  of  Stephens'  and  H.  C.  Stephens'  Labels  and  Trade  MarJcs, 
171   ALDERSGATE    STREET,    LONDON,  E.C 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Stationers  throughout  the  world. 


GOLD  MEDAL, 


PARIS,  1878. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT'S 

CELEBRATED 


BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Every  Packet 

bear<;  the 
JaC'siitiilc 
Signature, 
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WRIfiHT'S  COAL-TAR  SOAP. 

(Sapo  Carbonis  Detergens.)  (The  Original.) 

ANTISEPTIC,  DETERGENT,  DISINFECTANT. 

The  most  healthful,  agreeable,  and  refreshing  Toilet  Soap  in  the  World, 
By  its  daily  use  freedom  from  infectious  diseases  is  secured ;  the  complexion 
improved ;  pimples,  blotches,  ?ind  roughness  removed ;  and  the  skin  made  clear, 
smooth,  and  lustrous. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  latest  Testimonials : — 
Mr.  HEEBERT  CLAEKE,  of  King's  Cross,  writes  :— 

'June  9t7i,  1879. 

'  Dear  Sirs, — I  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  consider  (after  many  years' 
trial)  that  your  Soap  is  the  most  comforting  I  ever  used. 
'  Messrs.  "W.  V.  "Weight  &  Co.' 

'Plains  of  Waterxoo,  Eamsgate, 
February  26th,  1880. 
'  Gentlemen, — I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  how  much  benefit  I  have 
experienced  by  the  use  of  your  Coal  Tar  Soap.  Three  years  ago  I  was 
suffering  from  Eczema ;  my  face  was  covered  with  spots  and  my  eyes  much 
inflamed.  After  trying  several  remedies,  a  friend  recommended  your  Sapo 
Carbonis  Detergens,  and  the  result  was  all  I  could  wish.  In  a  week  or  two 
my  skin  was  as  c'ear  as  ever  and  all  redness  was  gone.  Since  then  I  have 
never  used  any  other  Soap,  either  for  myself  or  for  my  children,  as  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  its  purifying  action  on  the  skin. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours  truly, 
To  W.  V.  Weight  &  Co.'  A.  THOMAS. 

IrigM's  Coal  Tar  Soap  (The  Original),  Sapo  Carhonis  Detergens, 

IS   SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
BEWARE  OF  SPURIOUS  AND  DANGEROUS  IMITATIONS. 

Highly  and  extensiyely  recommended  for  tlie  Toilet  and  in  all 
cases  of  Cutaneous  Disease  by  Mr.  J.  STARTIN,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  Jolin's  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  tlie  Skin ;  the  late  Mr.  J.  STARTIN, 
M.D.,  r.E,.C.S;  Mr.  McCAlL  ANDEESOl^,  M.D.,  F.F.P.S.,  of  Glasgow; 
and  the  other  leading  members  of  the  Profession. 

'  In  our  hands  it  has  proved  most  eifective  in  skin  diseases.' — Lancet. 
'  It  is  the  only  true  antiseptic  soap.' — Bntish  ISIedical  Journal. 

In  TABLETS,  6d.  and  Is.  EACH, 

or  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  STOEEKEEPERS  THEOUGIIOUT  THE 

WOELD. 


W.  V.  WRIGHT  Sl  CO. 
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AUSTRALIA   AND    NEW  ZEALAND, 

Including  tlie  FIJI  ISLANDS- 
3nD  Edition.  Eevised  and  Enlarged,  with  new  Colouiusd  Map. 
Cro-wn  8vo.  limp  cloth,  449  pp.  price  5s. 

CONTEKTS  :-History,  Geopi-aphy,  Geology,  Climate,  Botany,  Natural  History,  Lund  Laws, 
Mining,  Agriculture,  Social  and  Commercial  Statistics,  iSic.  iic. 


SELECTED  OPINIONS 

Sydney  MoRnrxo  Heuald — 'The  compilers 
have  evidcutly  been  careful  to  muke  tins  book 
suitable  to  all  classes  and  interests,  and  to 
arrange  its  matter  so  as  to  anticipate  all  possible 
enquiries.  The  principal  attraction  of  the  book 
undoubtedly  is  that  it  is  o  valuable  collection 
of  sufrgestive  facts,  unalloyed  by  any  local 
prejudices.  The  historical  aud  geological  por- 
tions of  the  chapter  devoted  to  this  Colony  are 
extremely  interesting  and  instructive.' 

Brisbaxe  CouniEii  'The  information  given 

with  regard  to  each  Colony  is  very  well  digested 
and  copious.  Kespecting  our  own  Colony,  we 
tind  a  clear  and  impartial  t-ujumc  of  its  capa- 
bilities as  a  field,  not  only  for  emigration, 
but  for  investment.  The  book  is  not  a  mere_ 
emigrant's  guide,  but  comprises  a  quantity  of 
information,  excellently  collated,  which  will 
be  found  useful  even  to  colonists  of  long 
standing,  and  is  in  fact,  the  most  haudy 
gazetteer  of  the  Colonics  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  In  the  endeavour  "  to  exercise  a 
double  imparliulily— to  balance  the  advantages 
and  di>aii vantages  of  emigration  compared 
with  life  in  the  Old  Country,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  do  equal  justice  as  between  the  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  Colonies,"  it  appears 
to  us  the  publishers  have  signally  succeeded.' 

HoBAnT  Tow>j  JlEucuny  'The  compiler  has 

devoted  impartial  attention  to  each  colony,  and 
points  out  the  advantages  they  possess  as  ilelds 
of  emigration.' 

Xatal  WiTXE-^iS  '  The  book  ought  to  be  in  the 

hands  of  everyone  who  cares  to  have  a  concise 
yet  complete  history  of  these  wonderful 
Colouics  at  his  tiuger-cnds.' 

ATHEXyEUM  '  All  the  facts  are  given  soberly  and 

drily,  without  any  attempt  at  enthusiastic 
description  or  the  graces  of  style.  This,  we 
are  convinced,  must  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
intending  emigrant,  who  has  been  too  often 
misled  by  highly  coloured  aud  attractive  de- 
scriptions.' 

TUEFlBLn  'Messrs.  Silver, in  bringing  before 

the  public  this  edition  of  their  handbook, 
seem  Ui  have  done  all  in  their  i)0wer  to 
render  it  worthy  of  its  former  favourable  re- 
ception.... Australia    iiud    iN'ew  Zealand 

affording,  as  tlicv  do,  such  good  fields  for  cer- 
tain classes  of  emigrants,  we  arc  always  glad 
to  nf)tice  any  publication  that  in  a  truthful 
manner  biings  their  special  (lualiilcatious 
before  the  public.' 

II.MJSTRATED  I- OX  DOS  NE\vs..-'Thc  only  satis- 
factory Work  is  S.W.  Silver  at  Co.'s  {published 
at  the  office  of  'fiip  Cohmies).  Its  latest 
edition  is  coiisidoably  augmented  and  im- 
proved, with  the  addniou  of  some  interesting 
new  chapter.')  on  the  botany  and  /.oology  of 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  contents 


OF  THE  PRESS. 

are  so  compactly  arranged  that  it  is  quite 
pleasant  to  look  for  any  item  of  knowledge, 
which  is  sure  to  be  given  ui  tne  most  concise 
form  of  statement.' 

Staxdabd.'  —This  work  supplies  emigrants  with 
accurate  information  of  ihe  very  kind  they 
most  want,  in  a  clear,  concise,  aud  very  portable 
form.  It  points  out  very  satijfacturily  the 
recommendations  of  eacli  colony,  with  its 
special  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the 
light  kind  of  qualification.  To  enable  all 
emigrants  to  iix  upon  the  countjy  where  they 
are  likely  to  do  best,  we  cannot  conceive  a 
more  useful  guide.' 

Graphic  'For  a  pocket  guide-book  brimful  of 

facts  about  lauds  where  labour  almost  com- 
mands its  own  price,  we  eomnu'ud  S.  W. 
Silver  &  Co.'s  "  Australiaand  ISew  Zealand."  ' 

Codht  JounxAl,  '  The  volume  is  a'ike  useful  to 

the  merchant,  tourist,  invalid,  and  emigrant. 

PaIjL  Mall  Gazette  '  We  do  not  know  when 

wc  have  seen  such  a  mass  of  various  infor- 
mation as  this  book  furnishes  in  its  way,  aud 
it  is  not^  only  very  full  but  a  very  methodical 
compilation.' 

LAiionn  News  '  We  observe  several  improve- 
ments anil  some  additions  in  this  edition.  The 
marginal  references  are  very  serviceable.' 

Irqx  '  For  the  emigrant,  the  man  who  contem- 

idates  founding  a  home  in  a  new  world,  till 
now  nothing  trustworthy  and  at  a  modeiate 
price  has  been  compiled,  the  more  pretentious 
works  being  not  only  bulky  aud  expensive, 
but  too  general,  while  the  smaller  have  been 
issued  by  interested  parties,  painting  in  rose- 
coloured  hues  some  particular  spot  where 
money  or  labour  was  to  he  attracted.  The 
book  contains  no  verbiage,  all  beinn  closed  by 
a  full  index  of  twenty-four  pages  lo  facilitate 
reference.' 

Aqbicultural  Gazette  ^Agriculture  occu- 
pies a  conspicuous  place  in  the  book,  and  to 
read  of  its  jirogrcss  in  the  Colonies  is  almost 
like  reading  a  romance.' 

Mining  Journal  'It  contains  really  all  that 

an  emigniut,  whether  a  capitalist  or  a  working 
man,  is  likely  to  require.  'I'lie  several  chap- 
ters are  fo  sulidividedtluitthereader, whatever 
may  be  his  trade  or  professiini.  may  readily 
refer  to  the  subject  in  which  he  is  more  par- 
ticularly iuterested.' 

Labourers' UxioN  Chronicle  'What  Mur- 
ray's handbooks  are  for  gentlemen  in  all 
jdaces  of  aristocratic  travel,  these  hnndbooks 
of  Messrs.  Silver  and  Co.  will  be  to  all  classes 
seeking  homes  in  our  Colonies.' 

Elgin  CouuANT  'He  who  needs  a  colonial  book 

of  reference  cannot  hud  a  bettor.' 


Office  of  '  THE  COLONIES  AND  INDIA,'  Sun  Com't,  67  Cornhill,  London,  RC. 
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S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.'S  DEPARTMENTS. 

CLOTH  I  NG  0/  every  description  for  use  in  INDIA,  the  COLONIES, 
and  EVERY  PART  OF  THE  WORLD -including  Naval  and  Military 
Uniforms— PRIVATE  CLOTHING  FOR  HOME  USE,  and  of  Gossamer 
Cloths,  Tropical  Tweeds,  and  other  Specialities  for  various  Climates,  &c., 
SHIRTS,  Pyjaniahs,  Hosiery  and  Underclothing,  &c. 

PORTABLE  BARRACK  AND  CABIN  FURNITURE; 

Deck  Chairs,  Ship  Bedding,  Packing  Cases,  and  Boxes  for  the  Hold; 
Tents,  Hammocks,  &c. 

ORIENTAL  AND  OVERLAND  TRUNKS  of  regulation 
Cabin  size.  Portmanteaus,  'Gladstone'  and  fitted  Bags,  Hat  Cases, 
Dressing  Cases,  and  Leather  Goods  generally.  Japanned  Tin  Air-tight 
Boxes  fitted  with  Indiarubber. 

FIREARMS,  including  Guns,  Rifles  and  Revolvers  of  the  most 
improved  patterns,  also  S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.'S  Patent  '  Transvaal '  Rifle, 
and  Patent  Anti-Recoil  Heel-plate,  and  Steel  Chambers  for  converting  a 
Breech-loader  into  a  Muzzle-loader ;  Ammunition,  Loading  Imple- 
ments, &e. 

SADDLERY:  ' Colonial'  Saddles— Pack  Saddles,  &c.— Web  Bridles 
— Mule  Harness — Stock  Whips,  &c. 

COLON  ISTS'  TOOLS:  Roll-Up  Cases  of  Farriers'  or  Carpenters' 
Tools,  Felling  Axes,  &c. — Surveying  and  Scientific  Instruments— Sporting 
Knives,  &c.,  in  every  variety. 

WATERPROOF  GARMENTS  and  Indiarubber  Goods  of 
every  description.  Oilskin  Suits  and  Sou'Westers. 

VENTILATED   PELT  AND   PITH  HELMETS,  TWEED 
HATS   AND  CAPS. 

LADIES'   AND   CHILDREN'S  UNDERCLOTHING 

FOR  INDIAN,  COLONIAL,  AND  HOME  USE. 


CONTRACTS /or  the  Supply  of  Clothing,  Accoutrements,  &c.,  for 
Home  and  Colonial  Volunteer  Forces,  and  for  Emigrants'  necessaries,  &c. 

EXPORT  DEPARTMENT  :  Indents  entrusted  to  S.  W.  Silver 
&  Co.,  for  Agricultural  Implements,  Machinery,  Seeds,  Furniture,  and 
Goods  of  every  description  will  be  carefully  executed,  and  the  goods 
forwarded  in  the  most  economical  manner  to  British  Possessions  and 
elsewhere  all  over  the  world. 


PASSAGES  SBCUKBD,  INSURANCES  EFFECTED,  PASSENGERS'  BAGGAGE  AND  GOODS 
j_  OF  ALL  KINPS  KECEITED,  PACKED,  AND  SHIPPED. 

OIROULAE,   NOTES    (S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.'S) 

IN  DUPLICATE,  PAYABLE  ALL  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

;  SL'N  COURT,   G7  CORNHILL,  LONDON. 
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^ritiali  and  ^^rdflii  SiBIc 

146  QUEEN  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 


The  British  and  Fobeign  Bible  Society  was  formed  in  the  year  1804,  for 
the  exclusive  purpose  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note 
or  comment,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Society  admits  of  the  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
persons  favourable  to  the  object.  Accordingly,  its  proceedings  are  conducted  by  a 
Committee,  consisting  of  thirty- six  laymen,  six  of  whom  are  foreigners,  resident 
in  London  and  its  vicinity  ;  of  the  remainder,  one  half  are  Members  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  other  half  are  members  of  other  denominations  of  Christians. 


RECEIPTS  OP  THE  SOCIETY 

Last  year :  £      s.  d. 

For  the  General  Purposes   110,806    7  9 

For  Bibles  and  Testaments   99  734  16  4 

For  the  Special  Fund   1,854   2  3 

For  Eoxburgh  Fund    159   5  11 

For  the  Paris  Exhibition  Fund  820   2  5 


Total  £213,374  14  8 

ISSUES  OP  THE  SOCIETY 

Last  year :  Copies. 

From  the  Depository  at  Home  . .  1 ,375.673 

„      Depositories  Abroad  . .  1 ,404,689 

Total  Issues  of  Copies  for  the  year  2,780,362 
Issues  from  commencement  of  the 

Society    88,168,419 


EXPENDITURE  £     s.  d. 

Last  year :    193.539  12  7 

Expenditxu-e  from  commence- 
ment  8,800,505  15  0 


LANGUAGES  OR  DIALECTS 

Directly  assisted    175 

Indirectly    55 

Total   230 

Versions   282 

Of  these  more  than  four-fifths  have  been 
prepared  since  the  year  1804. 


BIBLE  SOCIETIES  in  connection  with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  :— 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  4,831.   This  number  is  exclusive  of  the  Auxiliaries  and  Branches 
of  the  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  Ireland,  which  are  527  in  number. 

In  the  Colonies  and  other  Dependencies,  including  7  Auxiliaries  in  Europe,  1,292. 

FOREIGN  SOCIETIES  formerly  or  at  present  aided,  including  their  branches,  are  about  4,000. 

Agents  are  employed,  or  Dep6ts  have  been  established,  in  the  following  Countries  : — 

France,  Belgium,  Holland, Germany,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Sweden, Norway,  Denmark, Russia, 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  India,  China,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Canada,  the  Brazils,  West  Indies,  and  in  South  and  West  Africa. 

The  Committee  earnestly  invite  attention  to  the  importance  and  magnitude  of  the  work  in 
which  the  Society  is  engaged.  The  results  already  achieved  have  proved  an  incalculable  blessing 
to  the  world  ;  but  the  operations  still  to  be  carried  out  demand  the  liberal  assistance  of  all  who 
desire  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  Scriptures.  Any  readers  of  this  paper  who  may  wish  to 
afford  such  assistance  can  do  so  by  either  or  both  of  the  following  methods  :— 

1.  An  Annual  Subscription,  Donation,  &c.,  to  the  Parent  Society  in  London,  or  to  Einy  of 

its  Auxiliaries,  Branches,  and  Associations  in  the  Country. 

2.  The  formation  of  Societies  to  co-operate  with  tlic  Parent  Society  in  those  districts 

hitherto  unoccupied. 

Information  on  this  or  any  other  subject  connected  with  the  Institution  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Secretaries,  or  other  Officers,  at  the  Bible  Society  House,  146  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  B.C. 
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DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S 

LORODYNE 


THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

This  wonderful  remedy  was  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE, 
and  the  word  CHLORODYNE  coined  by  him  expressly  to  designate  it.  There 
never  has  been  a  remedy  so  vastly  beneficial  to  sufifering  humanity,  and  it  is  a 
subject  of  deep  concern  to  the  public  that  they  should  not  be.. imposed  upon 
by  having  imitations  pressed  upon  them  on  account  of  cheapness,  and  as  being 
the  same  thing.  Dr.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE'S  CHLORODYNE  is  a  totally 
distinct  thing  from  the  spurious  compounds  called  Chlorodyne,  the  use  of  which 
only  ends  in  disappointment  and  failure. 

Memcalial  HTses  and  Action. 

This  INVALUABLE  REMEDY  produces  quiet,  refreshing  sleep,  relieves 
pain,  calms  the  system,  restores  the  deranged  functions,  and  stimulates  healthy 
action  of  ihe  secretions  of  the  body,  without  creating  any  of  those^  unpleasant 
results  attending  the  use  of  opium.  Old  and  young  may  take  it  at  all  hours 
and  times  when  requisite.  Thousands  of  persons  testify  to  its  marvellous  good 
effects  and  wonderful  cures,  while  medical  men  extol  its  virtues  most  exten- 
sively. 

is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consump- 
M%       ftlftfilWlflilP     TioN,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

Mo        lifii     llffll      effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often 

fatal  diseases  known  as  Diphtheeia,  Eever, 
Croup,  Ague. 
acts  like  a  charm  in  Diaekhosa,  and  is  the  only 

specific  in  Cholera  and  Dysentery. 
effectually  cuts  short-  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy, 

Hysteria,  Palpitation  and  Spasms. 
I  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism, 
Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache,  Meningitis. 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  RUSSELL  has  graciously  favoured  J .  T.  DAVENPORT 

with  the  following: — 
Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  received  a  despatch 
from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Manilla,  to  the  efEect  thatCholera  had  been  raging  fearfmij 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLOROD  YNE.-See  Lancet, Vccemher  1st,  1864. 
From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  ^  Co.,  Horncastlc. 
We  have  made  pretty  extensive  use  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  upon 
it  as  an  excellent  dii-ect  sedative  and  Anti-spasmod.c.   It  seems  to  "^ll^y  P^'"  ^.f  '^^^ 
in  whatever  organ,  and  of  whatever  cause.    It  induces  a  feeling  of  '=o;"^"^^,f,"^.^"?;^^ 
not  obtainable  by  any  other  rem,edy,  and  it  seems  to  possess  this  great  advantage  over  oU 

other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  unpleasant  after-effects.  

CAUTION.-Tho  oxtraordh^iii^^lici^rreports  of  the  efficacy  of  Chlorodyne  render  it  of 
vital  importance  that  the  public  should  obtain  the  genuine,  which  bears  the  words  vt.  o. 
Collis  Browne's  Chlorodyne.'  _  .  ,,,j.„ji„       invmitar  of 

Vice-chancellor  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLis  BnowN^  was  n^^^oubtedly  the  Inve^^^^^^ 
CnLOEODYNB  :  that  the  wliole  story  of  the  Detendaiit,  Freeman,  was  deliberately  untrue. 
Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  is.  6d. 

Sole  Manufacturer  :  ^ 

J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  Gt.  Russell  Street,  London,  W.t. 
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UPS  AND  DOWNS : 

A  STORY  OF  AUSTRALIAN  LIFE. 

Crown  8vo.  312  pp.  Illustrated  Cover. 

PRICE  2s. 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Saturday  Review. — '  It  is  not  often  that  stories  of  Colonial  life  are  so  interesting  as 
Mr.  Boldrewood's  "  TJps  and  Downs."  There  is  enough  story  in  the  book  to  give 
connected  interest  to  its  various  incidents,  and  these  are  aU  told  with  considerable 
spirit,  and  at  times  picturesqueness.  The  hero  of  the  volume  is  a  certain  Jack  Eedgrave, 
who,  although  he  possesses  a  very  pleasant  cattle  station  which  gives  him  a  comfort- 
able income,  gets  bittea  with  the  sacred  thirst  for  gold,  sells  his  station,  buys  a  huge 
sheep-run,  prospers  for  a  whUe,  then  comes  to  grief,  and  finally  buys  back  his  old 
station,  marries,  and  Uves  happUy  ever  afterwards.  There  is  hardly  a  phase  of  a  Colonial 
squatter's  life  some  twenty  years  ago  of  which  we  do  not  get  a  glimpse  in  the  course  of 
this  lively  and  pleasant  little  volume.  Not  the  least  interesting  character  who  is 
introduced  in  it  is  a  native  girl,  whose  nature  and  talk  are  much  like  that  of  Jacky  in 
"  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend." ' 

The  Field.—'  In  the  present  volume  there  is  no  straining  after  effect ;  but  the  routine  of 
squatting  life,  with  its  good  and  bad  seasons,  the  habits  of  such  of  the  natives  as  are 
met  with,  the  speculations  of  financiers,  and  the  dangers  of  explorers,  are  skilfully 
depicted  (in  a  style  not  altogether  unlike  that  of  Henry  Kingsley  in  his  weU  known 
"Geoffry  Hamlyn").  The  details  are  fiUed  in  by  a  hand  evidently  weU  conversant 
with  his  subject,  and  everything  is  ben  trovato,  if  not  actually  true.  A  perusal  of  these 
cheerfully  written  pages  will  probably  give  a  better  idea  of  realities  of  Australian  life 
than  could  be  obtained  from  many  more  pretentious  works.' 

Daily  Cltronicle. — Now  that  the  question  of  emigration  is  again  occupying  public 
attention,  this  story  of  farming  speculations  and  experiences  wiU  be  of  some  service  as 
well  as  affording  interest  to  the  mere  novel  reader.' 

Citizen.—'  One  of  the  healthiest  and  most  interesting  books  recently  published.' 

Scotsman.—'  The  book  is  f  iiU  of  lively  adventure  and  incident,  and  it  is  written  with  much 
humour  and  dash ;  it  combines  in  an  uncommon  degree  the  qualities  of  amusing  and 
instructing  at  the  same  time.  "We  do  not  remember  meeting  with  any  work,  grave  or 
gay,  which  gave  so  graphic  a  view  of  the  details  of  pastoral  Ufe  in  Australia  as  is 
furnished  in  "  TJps  and  Downs." ' 

Dundee  Advertiser.- 'Afascinating  story  of  Australian  life,  and  brimful  of  all  the 
exciting  scenes  incidental  to  pioneer  experience.' 

Australasian  (Melbourne).— '  Hps  and  Downs'  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  "a  story  of 
Australian  life,"  and  a  very  good  one ;  or,  more  strictly,  it  is  a  story  of  Austi-alian 
squatting  life,  and  depicts  every  phase  of  incident  or  fortune  to  which  squattiuR  life 
is  subject.  It  so  fully  portrays  aU  the  aspects  of  the  life  of  a  squatter  that  it  might 
better  than  many  a  formal  "  guide  "  or  "  manual,"  be  put  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
squatter,  as  showing  aU  of  the  contingencies  to  which  the  cai-eer  he  was  enterins  unon 
was  Uable.'  ,  ^  ^ 

To-wn  and  Country  Joiirnal  (Sydney).—'  There  are  novelists  and  novelists,  and  the 
author  of  the  above  novel  does  not  certamly  belong  to  the  second-class  for  there  is 
enough  talent— at  times  even  reaching  to  almost  genius— in  his  work  to  form  the  back 
bone  for  a  dozen  of  the  ordinary  works  of  fiction  of  the  period,  and  still  leave  him  sui 
generis  the  best  writer  of  Australian  fiction  of  his  day,  and  the  Fennimore  Cooner  of 
the  aboriginals  and  pioneers  of  this  vast  South  Land,  only  with  a 'higher  and  morn 
chivahrous  tone  in  his  general  writings  than  belonged  to  the  great  noveUst  of  the  wood^ 
and  prairies  of  the  I'ar  West.'  nuuut. 
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Manufacturers  of  Cliandeliers,  Candelabra, 
Lustres,  Wall  Lights,  and  Table  Glass  of ^  aR 
kinds.  Duplex  and  other  Lamps  for  India 
and  Home  use.  Chandeliers  in  Bronze  and 
Ormolu,  for  Dining-room  and  Library. 
Ornamental  Glass,  English  and  Foreign. 
Dinner,  Dessert,  Tea,  and  Breakfast  Services 
in  Minton's  and  Worcester  Porcelain  and 
Stone  China.  Mess,  Export,  and  Furnishing 
Orders  promptly  executed.  All  Articles 
marked  in  plain  figures. 
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AUSTRALIAN  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES  AND 

jfji Of  THE  TIME.    By  J.  H.  Heatox,  Sydney,    lloyal  8vo.  o50  pp.,  price  12*.  (3d. 

The  Times.—'  A  remarkable  work.  .  .  .  Shows  more  impressively  tlian  probably  any 
other  kind  of  publication  could,  the  immense  activity  of  our  AiistraUan  Colomes,  and  tbe 
rapid  advances  they  have  made  since  their  very  recent  foundation.  .  .  .  It  is  a  creditable  ana 
useful,  arid,  we  believe,  trustworthy  pubUcation.'  '%    -  .  ^      4.  j.  ^.v, 

ATHENiEUM.— '  It  will  be  usefiU  to  every  resident  in  Australasia,  and  of  mterest  to  those 
'amilies  who  have  connections  in  it— and  who  in  these  days  have  not  ? ' 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND;  including  the  Fiji 

ISLANDS.  3rd  Edition,  with  New  Coloured  Map.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  44a  pp., 
price  5s.  'See  advt.  page  25. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  GRAZIER'S  GUIDE.  Crown  8vo., 

limp  cloth,  price  '2s.  Gd.    See  page  13. 
UPS  AND  DOWNS}  ^  Story  of  Australian  Life.    312  pp., 

price  2a-.    See  page  29. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF   QUEENSLAND.-126  pp., 

(with  Mail),  price  Is. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  (t^'ith  'New  Map  and  Illustrations):  including 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Diamond  Fields,  Orange  Eree  State,  &c.    3rd  Edition,  revised 

'and  enlarged.   Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth,  576  pp.,  price  5s. 
THE  TRANSVAAL  (with  Map);  containing  information  on  the 

Political,  Physical,  Commeroial,  and  Social  Aspects  of  the  Colony.   Crown  8to.  Ump 

cloth,  price  2.5.  6rf.    See  page  10. 

ON  TREK  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL  (with  Map).  By 

Hahhiett  a.  Roche.   Crown  8vo.  367  pp.,  cloth,  price  3*.  M. 
ExAJiiifKR. — '  It  is  brightly  and  freshly  written  from  beginning  to  end.' 

CLIMATE  AND  HEALTH  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.- 

125  pp.,  price  Is.,  cloth  Is.  6d. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  VIEWS  OF  THE  CAPE  AND 

NATAL.— Including  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  King  William's  Town,  Graham's 
Town,  Pietermaritzburg,  Durban,  and  Diamond  Fields ;  also  Kaffir  Ivc-y  Carriers, 
price  1.?.  Gd. 

THE  POCKET  DOCTOR  :  roR  the  Traveller  ajto  Colonist. 
By  Harry  LBiCH,  M.R.C.P.  With  Season s'-Chart  of  the  World.  2nd  Edition,  limp 
cloth,  price  3j.   See  page  22. 

THE  KEY  TO  FORTUNE  IN  NEW  LANDS.  I^imp 

cloth,  price  Is.  Sd, 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.  By  Feedk.  Young.  Small  4to. 
handsomely  bound,  6.t.    See  page  22. 

COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  POCKET-BOOK 

SEUIES.  S.  W.  SILVER  &  CO.  are  preparuig  for  pubUoation  a  SERIES  of  COLONIAL 
and  INDIAN  POCKET-BOOKS.  Eacli  Book  of  the  Series  will  contain  aU  the  practical 
information  the  voyager  requires  for  his  guidance  in  taking  his  passage,  securing  his 
berth,  getting  his  outfit,  and  embarking ;  also  points  of  interest  en  route,  &c. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  is  ready,  with  Sheets  of  Sketches  of  Cape  Scenery,  &c.,  price  5.v. 

WEST  INDIES.- 7as(  ojit ;  two  books,  with  Seaaons'-Chart  of  World,  &c.,  5s.  each. 

THE  COLONIES  AND  INDIA. -Published  every  Friday 
evening,  20  pp.,  price  Gd.  Contains  leading  Articles  on  Colonial  Questions;  News 
Summaries  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  Canada,  India,  Ceylon,  West 
Indies  ;  Prices  of  Food,  Clotliing  and  Wages,  Inquiries  and  Answers,  &c.  Home 
Subscription,  6s.  Gd.  per  Quarter  ;  25s.  per  Year,  post  paid.    Sec  p.  20. 
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AUSTKALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND— SOUTH  AFEICA -TRANSVAAL 
— SEASONS'-CHART  OF  THE  WORLD,  &c.   See  page  20. 
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